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COLLEGE  HONORS 

"Be  the  day  weary  or  be  the  day  long 
At  last  it  weareth  to  even  song.'' 

Commencement  closes  a  day  in  our  lives.  For  some  of  us  it 
has  been  long,  for  some  short,  but,  for  all,  something  that  must 
be  counted.  Each  one  of  us  after  a  college  day  has  stood  under 
the  straight  pines,  watching  the  light  fade  from  the  city  until 
it  touched  only  the  two  crosses  on  the  church  towers.  So  now, 
after  a  longer  day,  we  stop  to  remember  the  past  and  to  realize 
that  the  future  is  no  longer  to  be  dreamed  of,  but  to  be  met. 

For  the  future  is  no  far  off  intangible  vision.  For  us  it  begins 
to-morrow,  and  in  the  face  of  Commencement  there  is  much  that 
we  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  say.  We  are  expected  to  be  near 
the  fulfilment  of  practical  ideals,  and  more  near  to  making 
visionary  ideals  a  part  of  our  every  day  living.  We  ought  to 
be  well  equipped;  strong  in  body  and  mind.  Yet  how  many  of 
these  virtues  are  we  ready  to  claim?  After  all,  it  is  the  end  that 
crowns  the  work,  and  our  college  is  not  what  we  are  to-day, 
except  in  the  most  superficial  sense.  Our  rating  in  the  official 
records  may  be  completed,  but  the  college  has  not  finished  with 
us,  nor  we  with  the  college.  Its  influence  is  something  that  is 
ours  whether  we  will  or  not,  something  that  we  cannot  avoid  or 
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escape,  a  force  that  will  enter  into  our  lives.  Whether  we  are 
what  the  world  calls  well  equipped  now,  who  shall  say?  The 
college  is  judged  not  by  what  we  are,  but  by  what  we  will  be. 

As  we  have  no  right  to  judge  of  the  college  until  our  lives  are 
lived,  how  then  have  we  more  right  to  predict  our  lives  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  college  life.  Yet  as  freshmen  we  felt  that  the 
four  years  ahead  of  us  were  decisive  and  symbolic.  It  is  just 
on  this  point  that  our  attitude  then  and  now  differs.  At  the 
beginning  we  seemed  to  be  setting  out  to  accomplish  something 
definite  and  tangible,  as  one  marks  out  his  work  for  the  day. 
We  planned  our  courses,  and  expected  that  college  honors,  or 
the  lack  of  them,  would  convince  us  of  our  success  or  failure. 
By  this  success  or  failure  we  intended  to  abide  for  the  rest  of 
our  lives,  since  in  those  days  we  all  expected  to  be  successful. 
This  success  meant  recognition,  society  membership,  everything 
that  makes  the  gulf  between  the  representative  and  the  unrecog- 
nized. That  such  a  gulf  existed  we  did  not  doubt.  We  all  con- 
ciously  or  unconsciously  tried  to  attain  the  college  honors. 

We  are  the  average  type  of  class  and  are  proud  to  hold  our- 
selves so.  Some  stumbled  into  prominence,  others  perhaps 
deserved  it,  yet  most  of  us  managed  to  be  overlooked.  Little 
by  little  we  became  vaguely  disappointed.  Honors  were  hardly 
distributed  just  as  we  would  have  done  it.  Those  who  had. 
seemed  to  get.  The  hardest  students  received  least  praise.  We 
felt  that  things  were  not  just.  However,  we  still  clung  to  our 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  college  honor,  but  lost  it  in  poetic 
justice. 

To-day  we  stand  before  the  future,  and  to-day  at  least  we  may 
be  excused  for  seeing  things  in  their  largest  significance.  Why 
should  we  not  change  our  old  ideal  for  a  better  one,  believ- 
ing less  in  the  efficacy  of  the  college  honor  and  more  in  the 
poetic  justice  that  attends  on  purpose.  How  can  we  stand  here 
as  a  class  and  judge  one  another  on  the  basis  of  our  college 
honors,  or  even  on  the  basis  of  success  ?  Will  to-morrow  still 
find  us  the  brilliant  and  the  non-brilliant? 

There  is  only  one  answer.  Life  is  more  than  college,  and  on 
the  authority  of  those  who  have  lived  it  the  honors  to  be  found 
therein  are  few.  He  has  a  hopeful  spirit  who  would  look  in 
such  an  enterprise  to  be  successful.  There  is  indeed  one  element 
in  human  destiny  that  not  blindness  itself  can  controvert.  What- 
ever else  we  are  intended  to  do  we  are  not  intended  to  succeed. 
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Failure  is  the  fate  allotted.     It  is  bo,  above  all,  id  the  ari 
living  well. 

esses  that  we  wanl  either  in  life  orin 
The  thing  itself  is  bare.    Do  none  of  us  remember  slip- 
ping through  a  course  unconditioned  in  the  end,  but  without 
much  respect  for  ourselves,  and  with  even  less  for  thai  course  ? 
more  comfortable  to  get  what  you  deserve,  and  an  unde- 
honor  brings  with  it  its  own  punishment. 

If  the  best  that  we  can  get  out  of  our  college  li: 
come  to  us  with  its  so-called  honors,  surely  we  must  find  it 
somewhere  else,  and  fortunately  so.  All  of  us  at  one  time  or 
another  have  felt  a  sense  of  failure.  Many  aside  from  not 
ting  the  honors,  and  not  making  the  best  of  them,  which  comes 
to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  have  felt  perhaps  that  college  has 
not  given  them  all  they  expected.  Some  of  us  came  hampered 
by  preparation,  by  circumstances  which  an  outsider  could  only 
guess.  Suppose  such  a  one  to  find  college  distasteful  and  dif- 
ficult. She  will  be  often  pitifully  frightened  out  of  confidence 
in  herself,  in  her  own  power  of  mind  and  will.  Daily  it  is  proven 
that  the  difficult  for  her  is  play  to  others.  She  is  more  and  more 
confused,  with  insurmountable  difficulties  before  and  misunder- 
standing behind.  Surely  the  honors  are  not  for  her,  but  more 
than  that  she  is  in  a  certain  sense  undeniably  a  failure. 

There  is  something  about  failure  that  is  disagreeable,  even 
the  sound  of  the  word  itself  repels.  We  none  of  us  care  to  be 
failures.  Yet  when  vanity  and  self-esteem  recover  sufficiently  to 
permit  it,  we  can  not  help  but  see  that  failure  can  often  bring  us 
even  more  than  success,  if  at  the  same  time  it  urges  us  not  to 
shirk  responsibility,  but  to  make  steadfast  efforts  toward  the 
seizing  of  opportunity.  Suppose  the  college  failure  has  trained 
herself  by  a  terribly  painful  process  to  conquer  her  distastes,  to 
learn  in  the  right  way,  and  has  dominated  her  whole  intellectual 
life  by  the  force  of  her  will.  She  may  still  be  a  failure,  and  yet 
what  success  has  taught  such  hard  long  lessons, — and  lessons, 
too,  that  all  of  us  will  have  to  learn  eventually  ? 

The  college  failure  starts  spiritually  so  far  ahead  of  the  college 
success,  and  far  enough  to  offset  any  advantages  that  may  be 
the  other's  of  confidence  of  recognition.  And  so  at  the  end  the 
old  classification  drops.  It  is  not  on  the  "  Vulgar  Mass  called 
work*'  that  the  sentence  will  be  pronounced.  It  is  no  longer 
Society  and  non-Society,  recognized  and  unrecognized. 
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This  is  the  end  and  the  beginning.  The  starting  line  stretches 
straight  before  us  all.  Facing  life  we  are  curiously  equal  and 
there  is  a  place  in  the  world  for  each  one  of  us  to  fill.  Nothing 
matters  whether  of  circumstance  or  environment,  but  only 
whether  we  make  the  best  of  what  we  are  within  and  without. 
It  is  this  that  college  has  given  us.  To  know  that  life  is  an 
opportunity  sometimes  of  success,  more  often  of  failure;  to  see 
that  if  we  fail  ultimately  it  will  not  be  because  of  fortune  or 
misfortune,  but  because  we  failed  to  take  the  opportunity  itself; 
to  believe  that  where  there  may  be  honors  for  some  there  is 
surely  a  finer  success  for  all.  Browning  goes  beyond  Stevenson 
as  life  goes  out  beyond  its  college  day: 

' '  Then  welcome  each  rebuff 

That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough, 

That  bids  not  sit  nor  stand,  but  go  ! 

For  thence, — a  paradox 

Which  comforts  while  it  mocks, — 

Shall  life  succeed  in  that  it  seems  to  fail." 

Helen  Isabel  Walbeidge. 


IVY  SONG 

Once  more  for  us  the  mountains  glow 

In  summer's  golden  sheen. 
Once  more  for  us  bright  flowers  blow 
While  here  we  linger,  loth  to  go, 

Leaving  our  ivy  green. 

Behind  us  memories  of  days 

Like  fleeting  dreams  wherein 
Are  love  and  hope  and  gracious  ways, 
Be  thou  the  emblem  of  our  praise, 


Before  us  lie  far  kingdoms  new, 

Whose  portals,  yet  unseen, 
Gladly  we  enter,  brave  and  true  ; 
Thy  strength  is  ours  to  dare  and  do 

All  things,  O  ivy  green. 

And  while  swift  years  their  courses  run, 

This  loving  task  be  thine  : 
Bind  thou  our  hearts  here,  one  by  one, 
Hold  thou  our  love  for  days  now  done, 

Thou  ever  living  vine. 

Edith  Turner  Newcomb. 
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On  a  day  Jehane,  who  was  the  only  daughter  of  Count 
Armand  oi'  Lyonne  sat  on  a  stone  bench  high  on  the  rock  face 
above  the  roadway,  and  watched  the  world  go  by.  At  her  feet 
stretched  the  broad  green  valley,  rising  slowly  up  to  the  hills 
whence  the  Vere  river  takes  its  source,  and  through  it  wound 
the  broad  white  roadway  which  leads  from  Blaye  in  the  moun- 
tains to  Mantauban  on  the  sea.  The  world  went  by  merrily,  for 
it  was  the  day  of  Saint  Sulpice,  and  the  crowds  were  bound  to 
the  monastery  of  Saint  Sulpice  in  the  village  of  Saint  Amiel  just 
beyond.  There  were  serfs  and  beggars  and  monks,  a  poor  crowd 
enough,  ill-fed  and  ill-clad,  for  all  the  valley  was  poor  no  less 
than  their  seigneur,  Jehane's  father,  but  Jehane  watched  them 
with  a  swelling  heart,  for  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  life  of  the 
least  of  them  was  freer  than  her  own. 

"At  least,"  she  thought,  "there  is  no  nunnery  waiting  for 
these  girls." 

It  was  a  fact  that  at  the  chateau  they  grew  more  and  more 
pinched  year  by  year,  and  the  monastery  loomed  large  before 
Jehane  just  then.  It  was  not  a  retreat  that  she  eagerly  longed 
for,  being  young  and  fair,  and  having  in  her  the  independent 
spirit  of  one  who  has  lived  without  a  mother. 

The  people  passed,  and  the  monastery  bell  ceased  tolling,  the 
last  stragglers  disappeared  around  the  turn,  and  finally  a  man 
rode  by  on  a  black  horse.  She  saw  him  afar  off,  and  as  he  came 
nearer  she  saw  that  he  was  tall  and  strong,  also  that  he  rode 
as  one  rides  who  rules  his  horse  by  force  of  will  rather  than 
strength,  and  he  rode  slowly,  singing  and  staring  about  him  as 
one  who  looks  for  amusement.  And  so,  as  he  went  by,  Jehane 
dropped  her  scarf  down  into  the  road  before  him,  whereupon 
he,  of  course,  first  looked  down  at  the  scarf  and  then  up  at  her, 
and  then  descended  from  his  horse  and  picked  it  up  and  stood 
looking  for  a  way  to  get  it  up  to  her.  But  the  bench  being  at 
the  top  of  the  rock  on  the  land  of  the  seigneur  and  the  face  of 
the  rock  being  tolerably  straight,  there  was  no  very  evident  way. 
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Jehane  who  had  no  more  idea  why  she  had  thrown  down  the 
scarf  than  why  apricots  are  yellow  in  September,  blushed  a 
great  deal  and  said  never  a  word,  so  he  spoke  first. 

"Here  is  your  scarf,"  said  he. 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  she. 

Again  he  looked  at  the  rock  and  the  road  and  all  around. 

"It  appears  to  me,"  said  he  gravely,  "that  you  have  little 
enough  to  thank  me  for,  for  the  scarf  is  no  nearer  than  it  was.'' 
At  that  moment  the  black  horse  which  had  been  snuffing  the 
grasses  by  the  roadside,  came  close  to  the  rock  and  began  pull- 
ing at  the  vines  that  hung  down  it,  and  he,  being  a  youth  fertile 
in  resources,  mounted  upon  its  back  and  standing  on  the  saddle 
reached  up  to  the  top  and  drew  himself  up,  and  presented  her 
the  scarf,  which  she  received  blushing  very  much. 

But  the  horse  walked  away  and  began  eating  grass  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road. 

"  Oh,"  said  Jehane,  "  how  will  you  get  down?" 

"  It  is  a  long  leap,"  he  said  seriously.  "  I  must  wait  till  some 
one  goes  by  who  will  bring  me  my  ladder  again." 

Jehane  laughed  suddenly,  for  by  the  look  of  him  he  could 
have  jumped  down  easily,  but  she  also  made  room  on  the  bench 
and  he  sat  down. 

"Do  you  always  sit  here,  and  drop  your  scarf  into  the  road, 
when  men  pass  by?  " 

"I  would  I  might  drop  myself  into  the  road."  said  Jehane 
vehemently. 

"  What  would  you  do  in  the  road?  "  he  asked,  amused. 

"If  I  were  in  the  road,"  said  Jehane  slowly,  "  I  would  get 
me  a  lute  and  the  dress  of  a  trouvere  and  ride  away  so  far  I 
should  never  come  back,  but  win  my  bread  singing  from  court 
to  court." 

"  Or  from  kitchen  to  kitchen,"  he  mocked. 

"  It  would  be  better  even  then  than  staying  here,"  said  Jehane. 
"  I  would  I  were  down  there  now." 

"  That  is  a  very  foolish  wish,"  said  he  with  superiority.  "  You 
should  stay  where  you  are  happy." 

"  But  I  am  not  happy  here.'' 

"  But  you  don't  know  that  you  would  be  there." 

"  But  I  would  like  to  try,"  said  Jehane. 

"  Well,  and  if  you  fell  among  thieves  on  your  journey  from 
court  to  court,  what  then?  Could  you  fight?  You  would  swoon 
at  the  sight  of  steel."    And  he  half  drew  his  dagger. 
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"  1  >raw  it,"  said  Jehane,  and  he  drew.  Then  she  suddenly  put 
out  her  hand  and  grasped  the  keen  blade  and  whipped  her  hand 

'i  it  so  thai  it  left  two  Long  gashes  across  the  palm. 
••  All!  "In'  cried,  and  quick  as  thought  seized  her  hand  and 
bound  it  up  in  her  scarf. 
••  By  the  Sepulchre!"    he  said   looking  at  Jehane.    Then  he 

added,  "  There  are  tears  in  your  eyes." 

■•  Aye,"  said  Jehane,  "it  hurts.  Do  you  think  I  care  for  a 
little  hurt?"  And  she  made  a  little  gesture  of  scorn  with  her 
wounded  hand. 

"  By  the  Sepulchre!  "  he  repeated,  marvelling. 

That  was  the  first  time  he  saw  her.  He  was  one  Reynand 
de  Ferrieres,  who  had  won  his  spurs  lately  at  the  great  battle 
at  Troves,  and  who  was  come  on  an  errand  of  his  father's  to 
the  abbot  of  Saint  Sulpice.  There  was  some  delay  in  the 
abbot's  reply,  and  he  often  rode  past  the  castle  of  Lyonne  and 
usually  found  Jehane  sitting  on  the  bench.  When  at  last  his 
business  was  over,  he  found  it  not  to  his  taste  to  leave  the 
pleasant  valley  of  the  Vere  and  the  pretty  town  of  Saint  Amiel 
and  the  pleasing  company  of  the  abbot,  so  he  sent  a  messenger 
to  his  father  at  the  court  at  Aix,  and  himself  remained  a  few 
days  to  enjoy  the  singularly  felicitous  conjuration  of  delights. 
Thereby  he  risked  something,  for  his  father  was  an  ill  man  to 
displease  ;  but  Reynand  also  was  one  who  took  his  own  way, 
and  besides  he  was  weary  with  the  long  campaign,  and  the 
autumn  weather  was  pleasant.  So  he  stayed,  and  most  of  his 
time  was  spent  on  the  stone  bench.  One  day  Jehane  showed 
him  her  hand  quite  healed,  and  he  kissed  the  two  marks  on  her 
palm.     After  which  he  kissed  her  on  the  lips. 

';  Jehane,"  he  said,  ''will  you  be  my  wife?  " 

And  she  answered  aye,  though  she  knew  no  more  of  him  than 
the  name,  and  only  guessed  that  he  was  somewhat  above  her 
in  station. 

With  a  kiss  they  sealed  that  compact,  and  then  for  seven 
days  they  were  happier  than  two  mortals  have  a  right  to  be. 
At  sunset  of  the  seventh  day  they  sat  on  the  bench  together, 
shaded  by  the  damson  tree  that  hung  over  it.  It  happened  that 
Jehane  was  in  a  wooing  mood  that  day,  and  he  was  silent;  so 
she  sang  him  a  song  she  had  made,  of  a  girl  who  spent  her  life- 
time looking  down  a  winding  road  to  see  the  world  go  by,  and 
the  refrain  was  : 

'•  One  passed  that  I  shall  see  no  more." 
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When  she  came  to  the  envoy  she  struck  her  lute  softly  and 
very  sadly,  laughing  at  him  with  her  eyes, 

"Prince,  grant  me  easing  of  my  pain, 
Let  all  the  world  pass  as  before — 
But  hearken  to  my  sad  refrain, 
One  passed  that  I  shall  see  no  more." 

"  What  a  foolish  song!  "  she  said.  "I  made  that  song  long  ago 
before  he  came  who  shall  probably  not  pass,  what  think  you?" 
And  she  sang  again  lightly, 

"  One  passed  that  I  shall  see  no  more." 

"  Suppose  you  should! "  she  said  tragically,  hugging  the  lute. 
"  If  you  went  away  forever  !  Day  after  day  I  should  sit  thus 
with  my  head  bent  on  my  bosom,  looking,  looking  down  the 
road  for  one  who  never  comes!" 

"  Stop,  Jehane  ! "  he  said,  but  she  went  on. 

"  My  heart  grows  old  and  older,  and  the  road  seems  to  lengthen 
before  me,  and  I  would  fain  follow  it,  but  cannot,  and  here  I 
sit  and  sorrow  day  by  day." 

"  Jehane!  "  he  begged,  and  caught  the  hand  that  was  touching 
the  lute  again.     She  laughed  gleefully. 

"  Oh,  his  sad  face!  Love,  do  you  think  I  fear?  Nay,  let  me  play 
on  the  edge  of  sorrow,  for  pure  joy.  Look,  do  you  see  the  horse- 
man coming  down  the  road?  I  have  been  watching  him  this 
long  time,  and  perhaps  he  comes  to  take  you  from  me.  Nearer 
he  comes  and  nearer,  and  we  watch  him  with  white  lips  !  Look, 
you  can  almost  see  his  shield.  So  at  the  last  we  must  part!  We 
clasp  hands,  we  kiss! — Why  Reynand!  " 

For  Reynand  had  sprung  up  with  his  eyes  on  the  horseman. 

"What  is  it?" 

"It  is  Baudouin  Bras-de-Fer! "  he  cried.  "  Farewell,  Jehane!" 
And  he  was  for  leaping  instantly  down. 

"Stay,"  she  cried,  "  you  might  kiss  me  ere  you  go,  seeing  we 
part  forever.     I  said  so  !  " 

He  turned  and  kissed  her,  "God  keep  thee  fair  till  to-morrow 
and  I  see  thee  again!  "  And  so  he  dropped  to  the  road,  and  took 
his  horse,  and  spurred  to  meet  the  stranger. 

When  they  passed  again,  Jehane  sat  still  upon  the  bench,  but 
the  stranger  did  not  raise  his  eyes,  and  Reynand  deep  in  talk 
scarce  looked  up,  and  made  no  sign.  He  passed  almost  without 
seeing  her,  and  she  watched  him  go.  A  change  had  come  over 
her  mood. 
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"One  passed  "    she  Bang  with  her  eyes  on  him,  but  her  \ 

Stopped   with  a  little  cat cli  ami   she  sprang   up  as   if  Bhe   would 

have  called,  then  Bhe  sank  hack  again. 
"Jehane,"  she  said,  "thou  art  hut  a  poor  fool   frightened  by 

thine  own  mimicry."  A  sad  little  breeze  rose  in  the  valley  and 
came  whispering  by  and  cast  a  shower  of  dead  leaves  upon  her 
where  she  sat. 

Jeliane,  the  next  day  went  and  sat  on  the  bench  and  waited  for 
him  to  come.  She  had  made  herself  fair  that  day  with  a  pale 
green  scarf  which  she  kept  as  her  most  cherished  treasure. 
Why  she  had  been  to  that  extra  trouble  she  could  not  have  told, 
nor  would  she.  She  would  have  assured  you  that  it  was  just 
chance,  that  she  had  meant  to  wear  that  scarf  for  him  these 
many  days.  But  perhaps  there  was  a  vague  feeling  at  her  heart 
that  there  was  trouble  for  her  in  the  air,  and  so  like  Judith  she 
arrayed  herself  gorgeously.  She  sat  on  the  bench  and  waited 
and  sang  all  the  merry  tunes  she  could  think  of,  and  time 
dragged  slowly.  Presently  she  saw  on  the  roadway,  little  Jesse', 
the  blacksmith's  son,  who  lived  near  the  monastery. 

"Ohe,  Jesse'!"  she  called. 

The  boy  caught  off  his  cap  at  sight  of  her  and  came  close. 

u  Aye,  hold  thy  cap  and  I  will  drop  a  damson  into  it.  Come 
you  from  the  monastery?" 

"Aye,  lady." 

"  Tell  me,  did  not  a  stranger  come  there  yesterday  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  on  a  noble  black  horse  !  Such  a  horse  !  My  father 
shod  it,  and  scarce  could  Raoul  hold  it,  it  plunged  so  !  He  came 
riding  with  the  other  who  has  been  there  these  days  past  and 
has  a  black  horse  too." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jehane.     "  Is  your  father  to  shoe  that  one  too  ? " 

"  Nay,"  said  the  boj7,  "  they  both  rode  away  this  morning.'' 

"Aye,  rode  away  ?    Which  way  went  they,  good  boy  ?" 

"This  way;  early.  I  saw  them  go  before  sunrise,  riding  fast, 
by  Saint  Anne  but  those  horses  galloped  !  I  could  make  them 
gallop  faster  though  ;  by  Saint  Anne  you  should  see — "  but 
Jehane  cut  short  his  eloquence. 

"You  had  better  make  your  own  legs  go  faster  now:  it  is 
late,  what  will  your  father  say?" 

"  Oh,  my  father  !"  said  Jesse'  with  a  start  of  awakened  duty, 
and  he  ran  off  down  the  road  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 

It  seemed  to  Jehane  that  her  day  of  joy  had  been  very  short. 
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She  put  her  elbows  on  her  knees  and  her  head  on  her  hands  and 
stared  down  at  the  road  which  had  brought  her  Reynand  and 
taken  him  away  again.  "He  loves  me/'  she  said  aloud.  The 
road  unrolled  itself  at  her  feet  like  a  white  ribbon  and  ran  along 
through  meadow  and  swamp  till  it  slipped  almost  stealthily 
into  the  forest.  It  seemed  to  beckon  to  her.  "Not  yet,"  said 
Jehane,  "not  yet/" 

And  every  day  she  came  at  noon  and  sat  on  the  bench  and 
looked  at  the  road  glaring  in  the  sun  and  dust,  and  said,  "  Not 
yet."  But  the  seventh  day  at  evening  when  the  sun  had  set 
and  the  passers  by  had  all  gone  home,  and  the  road  glimmered 
ghost-like  through  the  valley  she  came  and  tied  her  mantle  to 
the  bench  and  let  herself  down  to  the  road  and  stole  away  into 
the  darkness. 

Meanwhile  Reynand  sat  in  his  castle  of  Garde-le-Houssin  and 
thought  of  her.  What  had  happened  ?  It  matters  little.  Only 
Baudouin  Bras-de-Fer  had  come  with  news  of  a  fight,  and  his 
father  hard  pressed,  and  also  a  cutting  word  from  that  father 
whom  indeed  Reynand  worshiped.  And  Baudouin's  eyes  were 
clear  and  his  voice  strong  and  true  with  a  ring  in  it,  when  he  told 
the  story  of  the  fight;  and  though  he  said  nothing  of  Reynand's 
absence  from  the  battle  beyond  giving  Sieur  le  Houssin's  mes- 
sage quite  plainly,  Reynand  guessed  at  the  wonder  in  his  mind 
and  suddenly  scorned  himself.  And  therefore,  of  course,  he 
turned  against  Jehane  who  had  kept  him  idling  there.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  she  was  like  a  baleful  will  o'  the  wisp  leading  him 
astray.  He  rode  away  without  word  to  her  and  went  with  a 
burning  heart  to  his  father.  There  had  been  things  to  bear 
from  his  father,  and  then  he  had  been  sent  to  Garde-le-Houssin 
like  an  untrustworthy  leader  who  must  be  kept  away  for  fear 
of  trouble,  there  to  watch  the  pass  and  ford,  on  the  off*  chance 
that  old  Raymond  de  Roncesvalles  might  take  it  into  his  baleful 
white  head  to  pass  that  way  and  come  upon  le  Houssin  from  the 
north. 

Reynand  was  not  a  man  who  thought  much  of  himself  or 
what  he  did.  If  he  would  scorn  to  give  reasons  to  any  man  for 
this  or  that  action  of  his,  still  less  would  he  brood  and  consider 
over  the  deed  when  it  was  done.  But  he  thought  more  of  him- 
self in  the  days  following  his  last  meeting  with  Jehane  than 
ever  before  in  his.  life. 

A  man  who  has  fought  all  day  in  the  press  of  the  battle  may 
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•  wn  at  night  upon  the  field  and  in  Bleep  forget  the  fight 
and  dream  of  his  love  to  wake  again  to  battle  in  the  morning, 
and,  when  be  came  to  Saint  Amiel  from  thefirsl  great 
of  bis  life,  felt  aa  be  rode  down  into  the  valley  of  the 
Vere  as  it*  the  Btrife  and  toil  and  eagerness  of  the  past  w< 
slipped  from  bim  and  left  him  free.  There  are  times  when  the 
tide  of  what  is  human  in  us  runs  low,  then  weary  and  faint, 
are  more  open  to  the  influences  of  nature,  and  the  hazy  beauty  of 
the  early  fall  had  laid  hold  of  Reynand.  and  he  had  given  him- 
self up  to  its  mood.  To  himself  he  had  seemed  like  some  other 
than  the  Reynand  who  fought  at  Troves,  and  like  the  soldier 
sleeping  on  his  arms,  he  forgot  the  clarion  call  that  would  sound 
with  the  dawn,  and  like  the  soldier,  when  it  came  he  answered 
it.  As  lie  listened  to  Baudouin's  story  his  new  life  faded  away 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  been  dallying  with  a  dream, 
and  now  he  was  back  in  the  grip  of  the  old  interests  again. 
And  now  Jehane  seemed  to  him  hateful,  and  then  it  seemed 
that  she  was  only  a  part  of  a  pleasant  dream.  He  put  her  from 
his  thoughts  and  rode  to  meet  his  father  with  his  heart  hot 
within  him  and  eager  for  battle,  and  his  father  received  him 
coldly,  gave  him  a  handful  of  men,  and  sent  him  to  Garde-le- 
Houssin  to  wait.  It  was  bitter  waiting  day  by  day,  and  Rey- 
nand chafed  at  the  delay,  gloomy  among  his  light-hearted  men, 
and  drove  thoughts  of  Jehane  from  his  heart. 

Xow  in  the  castle  there  was  a  pleasaunce  where  the  low  stone 
coping  ran  along  the  cliff,  and  beyond  lay  the  path-way  of  the 
sea  to  the  setting  sun.  There  in  the  late  afternoon  sat  Reynand 
and  Othon  de  la  Champagne,  Raoul  whom  they  called  Main- 
forte,  and  Baudouin  Bras-de-Fer.  At  a  little  distance  in  the 
shade  were  some  of  the  soldiers  asleep  or  playing  dice.  The  talk 
was  low,  and  mostly  they  sought  the  horizon  with  their  eyes, 
as  men  will  who  wait. 

Baudouin  stretched  lazily  in  the  shade.  "Aye-ah,"  he  yawned. 
i;  Reynand,  that  guest  of  yours  we  wait  for  is  long  coming." 

"  He  will  be  longer  going,"  responded  Reynand  grimly. 

"  And  I,"  quoth  Baudouin  with  decision,  ''will  make  short 
going  once  he  is  bond  and  I  am  free.  For  of  all  the  weary  places 
I  have  seen  this  peaceful  castle  of  yours  is  the  weariest.  If  even 
the  dogs  were  allowed  to  bark  'twould  be  gayer.  Come,  Othon, 
thou  vile  singer,  make  us  a  noise." 

"  I  am  no  dog,"  said  Othon.   "  Howl  thyself." 
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"  Now  by  all  the  martyrs,"  said  Baudouin,  rolling  over  on  his 
back  to  gaze  at  the  sky.  "  An'  a  man  may  not  fight  and  will  not 
sing  and  cannot  make  love  what  doth  he  here  below  heaven  ?" 

Othon  could  sometimes  be  roused  by  a  jest  at  his  bashfulness 
with  women,  but  he  was  indifferent  to-day,  and  instead  Bau- 
douin's  nonsense  was  stopped  by  the  sound  of  a  high  clear  voice 
singing  down  the  road.  There  were  no  words  to  the  song,  but 
it  was  a  merry  mocking  troll  as  free  as  a  bird's  and  as  sweet. 
Baudouin  sprang  to  his  feet  and  dashed  through  the  low  gate- 
way into  the  outer  court. 

"  Light  heels,"  murmured  Raoul  lazily. 

"  Aye,"  said  Othon,  "  Baudouin  can  never  keep  far  from  a 
song,  but  must  be  after  it  like  a  hound  for  a  deer.  Look,  here 
he  comes  with  his  quarry." 

Baudouin  came  into  the  court  leading  a  lad  in  motley  with 
a  lute  slung  across  his  back.  He  looked  slender  and  small 
beside  Baudouin's  tall  frame,  and  by  his  unbroken  voice  was  a 
child,  but  his  face  was  old,  as  are  the  faces  of  the  young  who 
struggle  much  with  fate,  and  he  was  very  pale.  He  bowed  low 
so  that  his  black  hair  fell  over  his  face. 

"  Look  you,"  proclaimed  Boudouin,  "  here  I  have  the  prince- 
ling of  troubadors.  He  came  yesterday  from  nowhere,  whither 
he  returns  to-morrow  by  the  road  he  came,  and  he  saith  he  hath 
a  rare  sweet  voice  to  equal  any  woman's." 

"Aye,"  grumbled  Othon,  "a  woman's  voice  for  thee, 
Baudouin  ! " 

The  boy  looked  up  with  a  little  smile.  "  Kind  sir,  and  not  for 
thee  ?  Never  saw  I  men  so  sad,  but  they  were  longing  for  a 
woman.     Sir,  is  she  dark  ?  " 

"  How  knew  you  that  ?  "  cried  Othon,  but  a  shout  of  laughter 
drowned  the  boy's  reply. 

He  turned  upon  Baudouin.  "Thy  love  is  fair,"  he  said, 
"  silent  and  pale  as  a  saint,  aye,  I  knew  it ;  and  thine,"  he  faced 
Reynand,  "  thine  is  dark  and  tall." 

"  His  ! "  jeered  Baudouin,  "He  never  had  a  lady." 

"  What,  no  sweetheart !  "  cried  the  boy.  "  Nay  then,  let  him 
doff  his  mail  and  put  on  monk's  hood,  for  with  his  gloomy  face 
he  is  not  like  to  win  one  now." 

"Nor  would  I,"  said  Reynand  without  turning  his  eyes  from 
the  sea.     "  I  have  no  love  and  want  none." 

"  And  yet,  messires,"  said  the  lad,  "  I'll  vow  a  candle  to  Saint 
Amiel  if  one  is  not  pining  for  him  now." 
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Revnand  started  and  looked  around,  bul  the  boy's  head  was 
bent  over  his  lute,  which  he  began  to  tunc  and  Reynand  sought 
the  horizon  again  with  angry  ey< 

••  A  worthy  seer,"  remarked  Baudouin.    "Are  all  the  prophets 

beardless  in  thy  country  ?  " 

14  Aye,"  responded  the  hoy  strumming,  '"and  all  serpents  with- 
out fangs,  and  spears  without  heads.  Thus  did  t lie  God  who 
made  my  country  keep  to  one  plan  throughout;  for  take  t lie 
head  from  a  spear,  the  tooth  from  the  snake,  and  the  beard  from 
a  man,  and  what  is  left?  Verily  nothing."  And  he  struck  a 
bold  chord. 

44  Faith,  let  us  all  keep  our  beards  then,"  laughed  Baudouin. 

"  Aye,  you  were  best.  For  where  else  will  you  get  a  covering 
for  lips  that  swear  false  oaths  to  maids,  aye,  and  kiss  them  false 
kisses  ?  " 

44  Do  all  thy  countrymen  wear  motley  ?"  asked  Othon  who  did 
not  enjoy  the  conversation. 

44  An'  ye  make  sport  of  my  motley/'  said  the  boy,  drawing  his 
ragged  cloak  about  him  with  an  air,  "  I  will  prove  it  better  than 
thy  mail." 

"An'  thou  canst,  I  will  swear  to  return  to  thy  country  and 
wear  motley  all  my  days." 

44  I  come,"  said  the  lad  quaintly,  "  from  a  strange  place. 
Hast  ever  heard  of  the  Fools'  Paradise  ?  'Tis  there  I  live.  And 
there  we  wear  motley  in  lieu  of  mail  for  this  reason.  There  be 
many  missiles,  quarrels,  spears,  and  lances,  and  these  the  coat  of 
mail  suffices  to  turn  aside.  There  be  also  glances  from  bright 
eyes  which  your  coat  of  mail  will  turn  sometimes  if  the  war- 
trumpet  be  sounding,  but  there  be  certain  arrows  tipped  with 
spleen  and  feathered  with  wit  which  go  through  it  as  'twere 
thin  air  and  strike  home.  But  tell  me  what  sword  is  raised 
against  motley,  what  women  cast  love  glances  our  way,  and  what 
shaft  of  ridicule  pierces  our  red  and  yellow  ?  Nay,  lap  you  in 
sixty  coats  of  mail  an'  you  will,  your  heart  is  still  on  your 
sleeve." 

"I'll  match  thee  there,"  cried  Baudouin,  "for  if  motley 
though  thin  be  proof,  and  mail  which  is  thick  be  not,  I'll  wager 
that  motley  is  the  heavier." 

"  Aye,  heavier,"  said  the  boy  slowly. 

They  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  and  he  flushed. 

"What,  is  thy  wit  all  gone  ?  "  said  Baudouin  gently,  for  there 
was  something  piteous  in  the  lad's  eyes. 
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But  the  boy  smiled  and  answered  whimsically,  "  I  think  there 
is  a  brooding  melancholy  in  the  air,  which  makes  time  and  men's 
wits  go  slowly." 

"Then  sing  to  us  and  make  time  step  faster  to  thy  tune/' 
"  Aye,  a  merry  song  to  pass  the  time." 

The  boy  looked  hesitatingly  at  Reynand.  "Nay,"  he  said,  "for 
all  my  songs  are  sad." 

"  Well,  a  sad  song  then,"  said  Baudouin  the  philosopher, 
clasping  his  hands  about  his  knees. 

The  trouvere  leaned  against  the  wall  half-turned  from  them 
staring  over  the  sea  at  the  setting  sun  that  smote  a  burning 
path  across  the  waves.  Then  he  sang  slowly  and  softly,  care- 
lessly withal  as  if  he  only  half-heeded  the  words,  but  were  think- 
ing of  something  else,  and  the  plaintive  melody  stole  across  the 
court  as  he  sang  in  the  glory  : 

"  They  are  gone — aye  tell  me  where 
The  loved  of  long  ago. 
Tresses  more  than  mortal  fair, 
Lips  of  red  and  breasts  of  snow- 
Long  gone,  long  gone,  and  none  may  know. 
Well  would  I  they  had  lingered  here. 
Light  they  loved  and  light  did  go — " 

Then  he  added  softly  half  to  himself — 
"  And  the  snows  of  yester-year?" 
The  refrain  was  like  the  soft  sigh  of  a  dove  on  an  empty  nest. 
Reynand  stirred  restlessly  and  bent  his  head  on  his  hand. 
"  Where  is  Flora,  slowly  straying 
In  the  wood  and  sloping  plain, 
Eloisa,  slender- swaying, 
Abelard  loved  to  his  disteyne 
Naught  could  heal  him  of  his  pain, 
So  they  killed  them  both  for  fear, 
Cruel,  ah,  Mary  Sovereign — 
And  the  snows  of  yester-year  ?  " 

Now  the  trouvere  sang  louder,  and  there  was  in  his  voice  a 
ring  that  hurt  their  hearts  as  he  sang  staring  at  the  sun-rim — 
"  Where  is  Helen  for  whose  eyes 
Swords  have  flashed  that  now  are \ rust  ? 
Echo,  sending  soft  replies, 
Who  comes  not  near  nor  will  not  trust  ? 
They  are  gone  as  all  things  must; 
(Aye,  call  across  the  hidden  mere) 
Kings'  hearts'  dearest  come  to  dust — 
And  the  snows  of  yester-year? " 
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Then  Lightly  he  turned  toward  Reynand,  gazing  al  b 

•"ally — 

••  Prince,  ash  do1  in  very  pain 
Where  are  fled  those  ladies  dear, 
Fleeting  as  my  Bad  refrain— 
And  the  snows  of  yester-year  i  " 

As  the  Last  slow  high  note  trembled  and  died  away  the  Bun 
sank  behind  the  waves  and  the  soft  sudden  darkness  was  upon 

them.  The  lad  turned  away  wordless  into  the  shadows,  and 
there  were  those  who  thought  they  heard  a  piteous  sob  as  he 
went. 

Then  there  fell  a  silence  till  Baudouin  rose  and  drew  his  hand 
across  his  eyes.  "Aye,"  he  said  softly  to  the  pale  sky  in  the 
west,  "  Aye,  they  are  gone,  poor  lad."  And  he  too  strode  out 
into  the  darkness  with  bent  head.  And  one  by  one  the  men 
drew  away  with  whisperings,  and  Reynand  was  left  alone  on 
the  terrace,  with  bowed  head,  watching  where  a  single  star 
pricked  the  night  and  shone  above  the  restless  climbing  waters 
of  the  sea. 

The  trouvere  sat  on  a  log  in  the  forest  and  nursed  his  knee. 
Where  he  sat  he  could  see  to  his  left  Garde-le-Houssin  in 
its  rocky  niche  and  below  him  the  valley  and  the  ford  and  the 
shining  meadows.  He  had  passed  the  night  in  the  forest,  had 
this  trouvere,  for  something,  he  knew  not  what,  had  seized 
him  in  the  throat  on  the  terrace,  perhaps  the  sight  of  the  bowed 
head  and  clinched  hands  of  Reynand  de  Ferrieres,  so  that  he 
had  fled  from  that  castle  as  from  the  shadow  of  death  and  lain 
all  night  in  the  forest.  It  were  idle  to  say  he  slept,  but  what- 
ever fears  darkness  conjures  up  the  dawn  dispels,  and  the 
memory  of  them  flies  faster  than  the  shadows,  so  now  he  was 
content,  save  for  a  devouring  curiosity.  His  hunger  bodily  he 
had  satisfied  from  his  pouch,  but  his  hunger  mental  was  still 
within  him.  The  fact  is  he  had  been  journeying  for  two  days, 
had  this  troubadour,  in  pursuit  of  Reynand  de  Ferrieres,  and 
when  he  had  come  upon  him  here  it  had  been  such  a  surprise 
that  his  heart  had  stopped  beating,  and  now  his  mind  was  full 
of  questions.  Why  was  he  here  ?  Whence  came  he  ?  What 
did  he  ?  All  those  soldiers,  why  were  they  there,  was  it  war  ? 
And  over  all  was  the  warm  consciousness — He  is  here  !  He  is 
here  ! — which  sang  itself  through  the  trouvere's  brain  to  sweeter 
music  than  his  lute's  ;   and  when  the  trouvere  thought  of  Rey- 
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nand's  sad  face  and  sorry  mien,  then  strange  to  say  he  smiled, 
nay  almost  laughed. 

One  might  stop  to  query  and  wonder  what  was  this  troubadour, 
and  what  had  he  against  Reynand  de  Ferrieres  that  the  sight  of 
his  grief  was  to  him  like  wine,  but  the  minds  of  fools  and  of 
those  that  sing  songs  and  tell  tales  are  strange,  and  moreover 
things  were  happening  in  the  valley. 

For  first,  away  across  the  plain  to  the  right  was  seen  a  cloud  of 
dust,  from  the  heart  of  which  came  bright  flashes  as  of  sun- 
beams on  the  sea,  and  presently  he  distinguished  men,  mounted 
and  riding  all  around.  These  the  trouvere  watched  with  vague 
interest.  They  drew  nearer  across  the  plain  and  presently  came 
to  the  ford.  There  they  paused,  one  or  two  going  on  first  to 
try  the  passage  and  then — but  the  trouvere  heard  shouts  off  to 
his  left  and  looked  towards  Garde-le-Houssin,  and  there  tearing 
down  the  hill-side  was  another  party  of  men,  who  rode  like  the 
stones  of  a  whirling  avalanche,  jostling  each  other,  and  streamed 
out  across  the  plain.  At  their  head  was  one  figure — the  trou- 
vere sprang  up  and  leapt  down  the  hill. 

The  branches  from  the  bushes  caught  his  clothing  and  lashed 
his  face,  vines  flung  him  headlong,  stones  slipped  beneath  his 
feet,  and  there  were  logs  to  be  leapt  and  brooks,  and  trees  rose  up 
in  his  path,  but  he  put  them  aside  and  ran  on  breathlessly, 
blindly,  why  he  knew  not.  His  clothes  were  torn,  his  cheek  was 
bleeding,  his  head  ached  and  his  side  ached,  his  temples  throbbed, 
and  his  eyes  were  hot,  but  still  he  ran,  for  as  he  neared  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  the  forest  grew  deeper,  and  he  could  no  longer  see  the 
melee  at  the  ford.  Presently  he  came  to  level  ground,  and  the 
thicket  thinned,  then  there  was  a  little  hill,  and  he  forced  him- 
self up  it  gasping.  All  this  time,  all  this  time,  and  what  might 
not  have  happened  at  the  ford  ?  From  the  hill,  he  plunged  into 
a  strip  of  forest,  dark  as  a  cellar,  and  suddenly  came  out  upon  the 
open  plain.  He  stopped,  and  his  breath  came  in  long  sobs.  The 
fight  was  over  ;  there  were  men  moving  about,  there  were  dead 
and  wounded,  and  men  like  vultures  hovering  over  them,  there 
was  a  party  returning  to  the  castle,  but  among  them  he  could 
not  distinguish — was  there  death  by  the  ford  ?  The  road  on 
which  they  were  all  returning  was  not  far  off,  he  crossed  over 
to  it  to  see — 

Just  as  he  came  to  the  road,  a  man  passed,  his  plume  scarce 
ruffled,  his  horse  just  ffecked  with  foam ;  he  recognized  the  torn 
and  bleeding  trouvere  by  the  roadside  and  drew  rein. 
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"  Whence  come  you  PM  he  asked. 

••  From  Blaye,  in  the  valley  of  the  Vere,"  Lied  the  troubadour. 

"  Near  Saint   Aniiel  }» 

'•  Aye/" 

"  Canst  return  there  quickly  ?M 

•  Aye." 

"Then  seek  Jehane,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Lyonne,  and 
say  to  her  privately  that  Reynand  de  Ferrieres  will  come  in  two 
nights  to  ask  her  forgiveness  and  to  make  her  his  wife.  Do  this 
quickly  and  thou  shalt  have  five  gold  pieces.  This  is  for  thy 
Bong  of  last  night."  He  rode  on,  and  left  the  trouvere  in  the 
road.  The  latter  swayed  a  little  as  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
bit  of  shining  metal,  and  presently  he  sat  down  beneath  a  wil- 
low and  kissed  the  coin  and  wept. 

After  all  it  was  not  so  much  that  Reynand  de  Ferrieres  had 
given  him. 

On  a  day  Jehane,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Lyonne,  fair  in  a 
green  scarf  which  partly  covered  a  scratched  check,  sat  on  her 
bench  high  over  the  roadside  and  watched  the  world  go  by. 
She  sang  not,  but  only  smiled  and  waved  her  hand  to  little 
Jesse  as  he  passed  beneath  her,  and  her  eyes  were  far  down  the 
road.  Presently  there  came  in  sight  a  speck  which  grew 
larger,  and  was  a  man  on  a  black  horse,  who  presently  stopped 
beneath  her. 

Then  Jehane,  who  had  given  no  glance  that  way,  but  sat  half- 
turned  from  the  road,  began  to  sing  a  song  with  the  burden  : 
"  One  passed  that  I  shall  see  no  more." 

;'  Jehane/'  said  a  voice. 

But  Jehane  sang  on. 

"Jehane,  an'  you  love  me  !  Jehane  ! " 

But  still  Jehane  sang  on. 

"  Jehane/'  said  the  voice  again  more  pleadingly. 

''Sir/'  said  Jehane  leaning  over,  "is  this  gentle  to  so  inter- 
rupt my  song?  Particularly,"  she  added,  "when  I  have  had 
nine  days  to  sing  it  in  undisturbed  ?" 

Reynand  descended  from  his  horse  and  knelt  on  both  knees 
in  the  dust. 

"  Jehane,"  he  said  "  will  you  forgive  me  ?" 

"  Aye,"  she  said,  "  an'  you  kneel  there  nine  years."  And  then 
as  he  said  nothing,  she  added,  "  But  perchance  I  might  forgive 
freely,  sir,  if  you  came  nearer." 
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Whereat  Reynand  climbed  the  cliff  and  knelt  and  kissed  the 
hem  of  her  dress  very  humbly,  and  it  so  happened  that  his 
humility  was  in  the  highest  degree  pleasing  to  Jehane  of  Lyonne. 
So  they  sat  and  talked  for  some  time  on  the  bench  above  the 
road,  for  they  had  much  to  say,  but  Reynand  was  noticing  the 
scratch  on  Jehane's  cheek,  and  his  mind  was  full  of  questionings; 
also  he  had  met  no  trouvere  seeking  five  gold  pieces. 

Presently  he  said: 

"  Jehane,  do  you  know  the  ballade  which  ends  :  'And  the 
snows  of  yester-year  ?  '  " 

But  Jehane,  looking  him  in  the  eyes,  said  very  innocently. 

"  No,  Reynand." 

And  Reynand  was  satisfied. 

Fanny  Hastings. 


TO  STEPHEN  PHILIPS 

We  scan  each  word  in  vain  the  flaw  to  find 
That  mars  the  beauty  of  the  perfect  whole, 

Then  learn  thy  genius  is  thy  human  mind, 
And  not  the  greater  gift  of  God,  the  soul. 

Maude  Barrows  Dutton. 


THE  MASTER   OF   THE   SEA=WIND 

I  hold  the  lash  of  the  winds  in  my  grip, 

The  long,  gray,  ruthless  lash, 
That  swings  the  doom  of  many  a  ship, 

And  the  luck  of  the  sailor  rash. 

I  shun  the  shores  of  the  captive  land, 

I  must  ride  where  the  sky  is  free, 
For  I  guide  the  tameless  winds  with  my  hand, 

The  winds  of  the  open  sea. 

I  drive  the  clouds  before  the  blast, 

And  the  waters  leap  at  my  call, 
For  the  future  I  care  not,  nor  for  the  past, 

Nor  where  my  hand  doth  fall. 

To  roam  forever  at  will  is  life  ; 

To  laugh  with  the  heart  of  the  sea, 
To  rouse  the  waves  to  a  fierce,  mad  strife, 

This  is  joy  to  me. 

Helen  Flora  McAfee. 


PRACTICAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  LANGUAGE  STUDY 

It   is  a  source  of  considerable  speculation  on   our  pari    and 
perhaps  of  more  on  the  part  of  our  parents,  as  to  what  practical 

derive  from  the  study  of  languages.     We  know  in  a 
general  way  that  it  "  trains  our  minds,"   "develops  our  facul- 

"  and  "  promotes  concentration  "  ;  hut  then  so  does  all  study. 
We  know  that  only  through  a  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues 
can  we  read  the  mighty  works  therein  written,  or  become  familiar 
with  the  master  minds  of  their  literature.  But  for  the  practical, 
everyday  sort  of  life  a  translation  will  serve  our  ends,  and 
unless  we  become  teachers,  our  Cicero  and  Virgil  texts  are  soon 
consigned  to  oblivion.  Comparatively  few  of  us  travel  exten- 
sively abroad,  and  those  of  us  who  do,  need  to  revise  our  French 
and  German  before  they  may  be  aired  for  practical  use.  What 
then  are  the  practical  advantages  of  our  study  of  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  and  German? 

It  is  so  well  known  as  to  be  a  veritable  truism  that  the  study 
of  other  languages  is  bound  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  our 
own.  We  can  learn  the  changes  they  have  undergone,  modifica- 
tions due  to  national  peculiarities,  perhaps  even  the  history  of  a 
people  through  the  history  of  a  word.  It  is  probable  however 
that  most  of  us  do  not  acquire  sufficient  depth  of  insight  to 
draw  such,  extensive  conclusions  or  to  make  such  important 
inferences. 

There  are  however  a  few  practical  helps  which  we  derive 
from  language  study,  more  or  less  consciously.  We  are  bound 
to  learn  the  accurate  use  of  the  words  of  our  language  by  seeing 
their  derivation  and  growth.  This  does  not  of  course  necessarily 
inean  that  our  use  of  language  is  henceforth  accurate.  The  ear 
and  the  eye  must  be  educated  by  long  training  before  they 
are  sensitive  enough  to  be  hurt  by  impurities  of  speech.  It  is 
only  by  this  training  however,  by  this  comparative  language 
study,  that  we  become  sensitive  to  imperfection  and,  trained  to 
judge  from  the  exalted  stand  of  De  Quincey,  we  learn  to  lore  the 
purity  of  our  English  speech  as  we  do  our  country's  flag.  This 
love  of  purity,  unconscious  as  it  may  be,  finds  outcome  in  accu- 

1  9 
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racy  of  diction  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  according  to  our 
training  and  original  susceptibility.  This  accuracy  of  diction 
leads  at  once  to  very  practical  results.  It  is  of  tremendous 
advantage  in  writing,  giving  as  it  does,  the  clearest  and  most 
forceful  style. 

We  see  this  fact  well  exemplified  in  Hawthorne,  and  perhaps 
in  no  work  of  his  better  than  in  "The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables/'  It  was  our  lot,  and  an  unfortunate  one  we  thought  it 
at  the  time,  to  combine  our  study  of  literature  and  rhetoric. 
With  the  volume  of  Hawthorne  in  one  hand  and  our  faithful 
friend  Genung  in  the  other,  we  went  through  chapter  after 
chapter  searching  for  points  under  "  Accuracy  and  precision  in 
usage."  And  we  found  them  in  abundance  ;  a  word  was  prac- 
tically never  misused  ;  the  strong,  short  Saxon  vocabulary, 
predominated,  every  word  to  the  point  and  saying  something 
definite  and  forceful.  Of  the  longer,  more  rotund  classical  words, 
each  was  in  its  place,  each  used  with  perfect  accuracy.  Pre- 
cision prevailed,  whether  the  narrative  were  of  Clifford's  vaga- 
ries or  of  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  gingerbread  mena- 
gerie. It  was  borne  in  upon  us  that  Hawthorne  could  have 
achieved  his  exquisite  style  only  through  the  very  study  of  roots 
which  we  had  scorned  as  unpractical  in  our  Greek  and  Latin 
days. 

Knowledge  of  derivations,  besides  aiding  us  in  writing,  does 
another  wonderful  thing  for  some  of  us — a  thing  which  copy 
books  and  manuals  and  tired,  patient  teachers  have  tried  to  do 
in  vain.  It  really  teaches  us  to  spell.  When  we  are  little  we 
may  learn  the  syllables  unreasoningly  and  call  them  off  with 
deceptive  fluency ;  as  we  grow  older  however  the  charm  passes 
off,  and  we  must  reason  out  things,  even  the  most  unreasonable 
mysteries  of  English  spelling.  A  knowledge  of  derivations 
cannot  of  course  do  everything.  It  may  not  aid  us  in  mastering 
the  intricacies  of  phtisis  and  phthisic,  whereas  it  may  help  with 
aqueduct  and  blanc  mange  ;  but  in  learning  prefixes  and  suf- 
fixes seemingly  added  without  reason  and  arbitrarily  it  may  be 
of  the  utmost  benefit  to  us. 

Aiding  us  as  it  does  in  composition  and  spelling,  a  knowledge 
of  word  roots  is  not  to  be  despised  ;  but  its  benefits  do  not  stop 
here.  It  aids  us  socially  also  by  increasing  in  us  unstudied  and 
graceful  accuracy  of  speech.  In  these  days  of  unlimited  and 
often  unwise  slang,  of  colloquiallisms  and  imported  words,  the 
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person  whooan  use  dear  pure  English,  though  a  phenomenon, 
ie  a  distinctly  pleasant  one. 

Some  ^(  as  in  looking  back  on  the  days  of  out  Latin  -ram  mar. 
remember  with  most  pleasure  the  little  column  to  the  far  righl 
of  the  pageheaded: "  English  derived  words."  Even  then  in 
more  unreasoning  days,  this  partof  the  study  appealed  to  u 
practical,  we  Pelt  as  if  we  were  really  probing  a  lit!  le  at  the  heart 
of  things.  We  had  a  sense  of  possession  when  wo  knew  thai  audi- 
torium came  from  audio,  to  hear,  that  cantata  was  the  modern 
word  from  canto,  to  sing,  and  that  diction  was  from  dico  to  speak. 
I  remember  well  how  really  joyful  I  felt  when  I  pulled  apart 
irrevocable  into  its  two  prefixes,  its  suffix,  and  its  main  verb. 
I  felt  all  at  once  that  it  made  no  difference  liow  long  the  words 
Samuel  Johnson  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  Rasselas,  the  speeches 
of  that  unfortunate  prince  and  his  philosophical  counsellor  were 
henceforth  to  be  as  intelligible  as  Mother  Goose.  Lincolnian 
plainness  was  no  longer  desirable  ;  it  left  no  worlds  to  conquer. 

Though  all  this  was  the  ready  satisfaction  of  childhood,  it 
showed  a  trait  always  with  us,  the  desire  to  reason  out  things. 
Properly  fostered  through  the  medium  of  Greek  and  Latin  or 
French  and  German,  this  trained  desire  enables  us  to  enter  joy- 
fully the  realm  of  logic  and  psychology  and  to  partake  of  the 
fruits  therein.  Even  then  most  of  us  do  not  become  astute 
reasoners,  but  some  of  us  do  become  intelligent  thinkers,  and 
our  love  of  learning  is  increased. 

But  some  one  will  surely  say,  "Is  it  not  probable  that  the  ordi- 
nary student  will  often  be  mistaken  in  the  derivation  of  a  word, 
and  so  use  it  with  inaccuracy  and  perhaps  with  absurdity?" 
Perhaps  such  a  questioner  knows  the  story  of  the  linguistic 
pedant  who  was  aided  in  his  researches  by  an  enthusiastic 
sportsman  friend.  One  day  as  the  scholar  was  beginning  to 
investigate  "  hypocrite, "he  was  interrupted  by  his  companion 
who  exclaimed  "Why  yes,  my  boy  of  course;  hypocrite  from 
hippos,  a  horse  and  krito  to  judge — a  judge  of  horses,  a  horse 
jockey,  eh?"  This  same  gentleman  made  the  startling  leap 
from  bodice  to  Boadicea. 

Though  these  instances  are  slightly  unusual  they  do  indicate 
an  error  into  which  the  ordinary  student  mav  easily  fall,  that  of 
jumping  too  quiclly  at  conclusions.  This  is  a  characteristic 
and  almost  unconquerable  trait  of  youth  to  be  overcome  only 
by  continual  snubbing  and  disciplining.    Part  of  this  is  done  by 
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our  teachers  and  part  by  ourselves  when  we  learn  our  mistakes 
too  late.  Care  in  the  use  of  speech  grows  up,  caution  in  jumping 
at  conclusions  and  self  restraint  are  engendered,  and  the  good 
results  outweigh  the  bad. 

The  practical  benefits  then,  derived  from  word  study,  are  of 
two  kinds, — tangible  and  intangible.  Accuracy  of  speech, 
clearness  of  style,  power  to  spell  logically  are  definite,  specific, 
appreciable  things.  Breadth  of  outlook,  scholarly  gratification, 
development  of  reasoning  powers,  habits  of  accuracy,  and  self- 
restraint  are  though  intangible  even  more  real  and  vital  benefits. 

Elizabeth  Seaver  Sampson. 


THE  LIEVTEXAXT'S   GHOST 

Lieutenant  Russell  listened  gravely  as  the  governor  spoke, 
"And  so,  my  boy,  I  want  you  to  look  into  this  matter  for  me. 
The  loneliness  of  the  western  end  of  the  island,  and  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  channel  just  there,  besides  the  difficulty  of  running  a 
large  ship  around  the  Needles,  all  make  smuggling  particularly 
easy  and  profitable  at  that  point.  North  told  me  Wednesday, 
he  was  positive  there  were  men  in  Napoleon's  pay  scattered  along 
the  south  coast,  sending  over  shoes  and  clothing  for  his  soldiers, 
despite  the  Orders  in  Council.  He  can  not  get  the  necessary 
supplies  in  France,  yet  we  know  that  he  does  get  them  some- 
where. What  easier  than  for  French  sympathizers,  obtaining 
supplies  in  England,  to  row  the  stuff  across  the  Narrows  and 
hide  it  in  the  coves,  in  the  cliffs  near  the  Needles,  to  wait  unseen 
until  a  daring  Frenchman  sails  up  some  dark  night  and  carries 
it  away.  It  is  all  hastening  on  a  time  when  Napoleon  may  add 
England  to  his  Empire." 

The  governor's  face  darkened  and  he  looked  keenly  at  the 
young  man  before  him.  The  latter  stepped  forward.  "An  idea, 
governor  !    I  have  an  idea." 

"  Well  ?  "  said  the  governor. 

"  There  is  an  old  house  belonging  to  our  family,  standing  on 
a  high  cliff  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Alu*.  Bay.  Let  me  go 
up  there  with  a  manor  two  from  the  Utopia,  and  live  for  a  week 
or  so,  ostensibly  to  put  the  place  in  order.     I  can  tell  better  if  I 
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look  quietly  around  the  country  what  is  going  on  there,  than 
if  [alarmed  the  rascals  by  appearing  with  the  ship,  in  which 
they  would  probably  lie  low  until   we  go1   tired  and  de- 
parti 

"Your  plan  Bhows  excellent  judgment,  Lieutenant,'1  responded 
the  governor, after  a  moment's  thought.  "I  will  see  that  you 
arc  allowed  to  visit  your  house  for  a  couple  of  weeks." 

The  Lieutenant  bowed  himself  out.  The  task  assigned  him 
appealed  to  his  love  of  righting  and  adventure.  Success,  too, 
meant  promotion,  possibly  a  ship  of  his  own.  He  whistled  and 
planned  all  the  way  down  to  the  Utopia's  wharf. 

Two  days  later,  Russell,  with  two  stout  English  soldiers,  clam- 
bered up  a  steep  path  in  the  cliffs,  rounded  a  rocky  promontory, 
and  beheld,  facing  the  sea  to  the  south,  a  long,  low,  gray  stone 
house,  over  whose  walls  and  gables  ran  a  thick  ivy,  its  shiny 
leaves  gleaming  in  the  warm  sunlight  and  completely  covering 
many  of  the  windows.  Russell  looked  at  it  eagerly.  "  It's  a 
tine  old  place,  lads,"  he  said,  "  though  no  one  has  been  in  it  but 
a  caretaker,  since  grandfather  died.  He  willed  it  to  me,  and  I'm 
not  sorry  to  get  a  peep  at  it." 

"  It  doesn't  seem  very  well  cared  for,"  he  added,  as  the  lock 
gave  way  and  the  huge,  barred  door  swung  back,  letting  a  blast 
of  chill  air  sweep  past  them.  One  sailor  shivered  slightly.  "It's 
in  a  lonely  place,  sir,"  he  ventured,  "  and  they  do  say  at  the 
village  —  "  The  other  man  shook  his  head  warningly,  and  the 
speaker  stopped.     Russell  frowned. 

"What  do  they  say?" 

The  first  sailor  looked  over  his  shoulder.  "They  say  it's 
haunted,  sir." 

"  By  what  ?"  queried  Russell. 

"  By  a  woman  and  a  baby,  sir,  what  somebody  once  choked  to 
death,  and  every  night  she  comes  back  to  the  room  in  the  west 
wing." 

The  second  sailor  crossed  himself.  Russell  only  laughed. 
"And  you  believe  that  rot  ?  On  to  the  west  wing,  boys,  we'll 
prove  to  the  village  ninnies  that  no  ghosts  inhabit  my  house,  or 
if  they  do,  they'll  be  glad  to  get  out  of  it." 

He  struggled  with  the  rusty  bolts  of  several  windows,  and 
pushed  them  open,  tearing  away  the  vines  and  letting  the  sun- 
light in.  It  streamed  across  the  oaken  floor,  millions  of  dust 
motes  flickering  in  its  path,  and  shone  on  old  portraits  that  lined 
the  walls  of  the  wide  hall. 
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"  That's  my  grandfather,"  said  Russell,  pointing  to  the  picture 
of  a  doughty  old  gentleman.  "And  this,"  turning  to  the  pic- 
ture of  a  little  blue-eyed  child  in  a  stiff  white  frock,  "  is  my 
father.  It  makes  it  seem  more  like  my  own  property,  seeing 
those  pictures,"  he  went  on,  examining  a  piece  of  tapestry  that 
hung  over  a  wide  door.  "  Here's  the  west  wing,  lads.  Ghosts  ! 
Rubbish  ! " 

The  three  stepped  into  the  room,  their  shoes  clattering  on  the 
bare  floor  and  their  voices  echoing  uncannily  through  the  hushed 
emptiness.  The  room  they  entered  occupied  the  entire  space  of 
the  west  wing,  which  was  only  one  story  high  and  was  separated 
from  the  main  part  of  the  house  by  a  narrow  corridor  running 
along  the  east  wall.  Windows  faced  the  west  and  south,  and 
there  was  a  huge  mirror  between  the  two  on  the  west,  reaching 
from  ceiling  to  floor  and  reflecting  nearly  everthing  in  the  room. 
Directly  opposite  this  mirror,  and  on  the  same  side  as  the  door 
by  which  they  had  entered,  stood  a  bedstead  of  curiously  carved 
oak. 

Its  round  and  massive  posts  rose  to  meet  a  border  of  tapestry 
about  six  feet  in  depth,  which  hung  from  the  oaken  beams  of 
the  ceiling  and  extended  around  the  three  sides  of  the  bed.  A 
few  heavy  oak  chairs,  gray  with  dust,  and  a  huge  clothes-press 
were  the  only  other  furniture  in  the  room.  No  pictures  hung 
on  the  walls,  which  were  of  paneled  oak,  and  there  were  no 
hangings  save  the  damask  ones  at  the  windows,  and  similar  ones 
hanging  below  the  tapestry  on  that  curious  bed.  Russell  peered 
behind  these  bed-curtains.  As  they  brushed  his  shoulder  a 
cloud  of  dust  made  all  three  men  sneeze  loudly.  The  lieutenant 
looked  puzzled.  "  I  can't  see,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  "  why  the 
fellow  in  charge  here  hasn't  taken  better  care  of  things.  There's 
a  fearful  amount  of  dust  around." 

The  sailor  named  Trent  spoke  hesitatingly.  "  If  you  please, 
sir,  it  was  him  as  saw  the  ghost.  He  used  to  sleep  in  this  room 
sometimes,  and  one  night  it  came,  so  he  never  dared  come  here 
again." 

"  Did  he  say  what  it  looked  like  ?"  asked  Russell. 

"  He  woke  up,"  went  on  Trent,  "  sort  o'  stifled  like,  and  looked 
out  between  the  curtains.  There  was  a  woman  rocking  a  cradle 
with  a  baby  in  it.  But  she  wasn't  sitting  on  nothing,  sir,  for 
she  and  the  cradle  and  all  were  just  hanging  in  mid-air.  Pretty 
soon  a  man  crept  up  behind  her  and  grabbed  her  by  the  throat, 
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and  the  fellow  heard  her  moan  and  cry,  and  he  was  bo  soared  he 
fainted.     When  he  oame  to,  it  was  morning  and  everythinj 
just  like  it  was  when  In4  went  to  bed." 
The  owner  of  t  he  house  was  visibly  annoyed.    Thai  the  1 1 

was  true  was  absurd.    Thai  the  reputat  LOI1  of  being  haunted  was 
a  disagreeable  thing  to  have  hanging  about  one's   house  wa 
true  to  he  disregarded.      The  interest  in  an   uncertain  stra 
with  possible  smugglers  faded  into  insignficance  in  the  light  of 
a  ghost  seen  and  heard  upon  his  own  particular  domain.     He 
made  up  his  mind  rapidly.     To  the  men  he  spoke  in  curt  t< 
"We'll  try  it  ourselves.     I  shall  sleep  in  this  bed  to-night  my- 
self, and  you  men  will  sleep  in  the  corridor  just  outside  the  door. 
If  there's  any  trouble  I'll  call,  and  you  men  are  to  come  in  imme- 
diately and  help  me  out.     I  shall   call  the  caretaker  to  account 
for  his  scoundrelly   neglect.     Go  down   to   the  village  and  get 
soTiie  food.     We'll  have  supper  up  here.      Be  sure  to  keep  your 
weapons  about  j^ou." 

Left  to  himself,  Russell  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
room.  Nothing  in  it  seemed  unusual  but  the  bed.  He  looked 
inside  the  clothes-press  ;  it  was  empty.  He  turned  back  to  the 
bed  and  looked  between  the  curtains.  A  queer  old  blue  and 
white  spread,  somewhat  worn  and  dirty,  covered  it.  He  glanced 
up.  The  posts  supported  a  draped  canopy  that  covered  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  bed,  and  shut  out  from  the  view  of  the  occu- 
pant the  space  enclosed  by  the  tapestry  around  the  outside. 
This  arrangement  surprised  Russell.  It  looked  like  a  place  of 
concealment,  but  an  old  broomhandle,  inserted  in  the  crack 
where  the  tapestry  met  the  canopy,  and  poked  energetically 
around  revealed  nothing. 

As  darkness  approached  that  night  the  two  sailors  grew  more 
and  more  uneasy,  and  it  was  not  without  many  misgivings  that 
about  ten  o'clock  they  left  the  lieutenant  alone  in  the  shadowy 
oak  room.  Russell,  with  an  easy  conscience  and  a  fearless  spirit, 
sank  comfortably  to  sleep  behind  the  dusty  tapestries,  though 
he  had  determined  to  keep  wakeful  watch  for  ghostly  visitors. 

A  rustle, — a  stir, — something  made  him  sit  up  in  bed  with  the 
sensation  of  a  presence  in  the  room.  He  hesitated  a  moment, 
then  looked  out  through  the  curtains.  What  he  saw  made 
queer  tingling  sensations  creep  up  his  spine.  Apparently  in  the 
center  of  the  room  and  about  six  feet  below  the  ceiling,  sat  a 
woman  in   mid-air,  rocking  a  cradle  containing  a  baby.     The 
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young  lieutenant's  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  but 
he  grasped  his  sword.  Suddenly, — and  he  gasped, — Russell  saw 
a  heavy,  dark-bearded  man  appear  behind  her.  A  second,  and 
he  clutched  her  by  the  throat.  With  straining  ears,  Russell 
listened  for  the  scream.  Not  long  did  he  wait.  A  fearful  shriek 
of  agony,  of  horror  and  pain,  thrilled  the  lieutenant  through 
and  through,  and  died  away  in  a  gurgling  choke  as  the  woman 
fell.  Russell  glanced  toward  the  corridor  door  as  a  noise  out- 
side told  him  his  men  had  also  heard  something.  As  he  looked 
back  toward  the  dreadful  spot,  something  in  the  mirror  caught 
his  eye.  With  a  yell  he  sprang  up,  calling  to  the  men  excitedly, 
and  with  his  sword  rent  a  great  hole  in  the  canopy  over  his 
head.  With  a  growl  and  a  curse,  he  piled  several  chairs  upon 
the  bed,  and  by  the  time  the  sailors  burst  through  the  door,  his 
feet  were  just  disappearing  through  the  gap  in  the  canopy.  The 
men  scrambled  up  the  chairs  and  beheld  the  lieutenant  dashing 
through  an  open  panel  in  the  wall  behind  which  was  a  narrow 
passage  evidently  built  above  the  corridor  leading  to  the  room 
below.  On  the  floor  of  this  passage,  by  the  opening,  lay  a  large 
lamp  with  a  powerful  reflector,  an  overturned  cradle,  and  a 
rag  doll.  Down  the  secret  passage  they  ran  at  full  speed,  the 
lieutenant  leading,  the  sailors  at  his  heels.  On  and  on,  down 
flight  after  flight  of  damp  stone  steps,  and  around  corners, 
farther  and  deeper  down  until  an  abrupt  turn  brought  them 
out  in  a  small  cave  that  opened  on  the  water.  A  splash  of  oars 
in  the  distance  showed  them  the  manner  of  escape  of  the 
"  ghosts." 

Russell  swore  angrily  as  a  glance  around  the  cave  showed 
that  they  had  no  means  of  pursuit.  A  second  glance  told  more. 
All  around  the  cave  were  piled  boxes  upon  boxes  of  shoes  and 
other  articles  of  clothing.  The  explanation  was  simple.  The 
smugglers  were  using  the  old  house,  which  was  connected  with 
the  cave  by  a  secret  underground  passage,  for  the  concealment 
of  smuggled  goods  until  they  could  be  removed  to  the  French 
coast. 

Disturbed  by  the  caretaker  they  had  made  good  use  of  a  half- 
forgotten  ghost  story  and  had  contrived  the  ghostly  tableau  by 
enacting  it  in  costume  in  the  opening  in  the  wall  just  over' the 
bed.  The  whole  proceeding  was  reflected  in  the  opposite  mirror 
by  raising  the  tapestry  that  concealed  the  entrance  to  the  pass- 
age, and  was  hidden  from  the  occupant  of  the  bed  by  the  canopy 
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ver  bis  head.     A  light  thrown  on  the  actors,  by  the  aid  of  the 

tor  an«l  the  mirror,  made  the  scene  appear  to  be  taking 
■•■  in  thf  center  of  the  room,  in  mid-air. 
Evidently  the  smugglers  bad   learned  of  the  arrival  of  the 

house    owner,    and   thought    that    a  device  BUCCe8Sful    with  the 

caretaker  would  work  equally  well  with  the  owner.     Russell's 

shout  when  he  saw  an  accidental  reflection  of  the  lantern  in  the 
mirror,  had  given  the  alarm  and  the  smugglers  had  made  good 
their  escape. 

Three  highly  disgusted  men  came  slowly  backup  the  passage. 
Russell  picked  up  the  rag  doll-baby  for  a  souvenir.  A  messen- 
ger was  hastily  dispatched  to  the  governor,  and  on  the  second 
day  the  Utopia  made  the  difficult  rounding  of  the  Needles  and 
stood  off  to  the  west  while  the  contraband  articles  were  loaded 
on  her.  She  was  obliged  to  make  two  trips  in  order  to  carry 
away  all  the  smuggled  goods,  for  the  cellar  and  several  upper 
rooms  of  the  house,  as  well  as  the  cave,  were  found  packed  full 
of  cases  of  provisions  and  amunition,  awaiting  transportation 
to  the  shores  of  France.  The  smugglers  were  never  caught, 
but  the  practice  was  ended  on  that  part  of  the  Isle,  at  least  for 
many  years. 

Xapoleon  sleeps  his  last  long  sleep.  France  has  long  been 
freed  from  the  horrors  of  war  and  blood-shed,  and  Peace  spreads 
her  wings  across  the  Channel,  but  Lieutenant  Russell's  house 
still  stands  on  the  rocky  promontory  facing  the  sea.  In  the 
summer  his  great-grandchildren  play  in  the  smugglers'  cave, 
but  much  to  their  regret,  the  secret  passage  has  been  walled  up, 
and  the  old  oaken  bed,  shorn  of  its  tapestry  hangings,  is  only 
quaint  and  no  longer  mysterious. 

Klara  Elisabeth  Frank. 


SUCCESS 

A  ruthless,  passioned,  eager  Man 
Pushed  roughly  up  the  path  of  life, 

Nor  turned  aside,  the  while  he  ran. 
But  in  life's  earnest,  cruel  strife. 
He  sought  Success. 
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A  traveller  in  the  path  ahead 

For  utter  weariness  sank  down  : 
His  staff  he  gave  the  Man,  and  said 

With  sudden  smile,  "  Add  my  renown 
To  thy  Success." 

A  hardened,  heartless,  bitter  Man 

Gained  his  bright  goal,  with  naught  to  give. 
If  he,  who  stayed  his  steps,  began 
But  then  to  love,  to  hope,  to  live, 
What  meant  Success  ? 

Bertha  Benson  Page. 


ON  HALLOWE'EN 

Lights  and  laughter  all  are  fled, 

And  a  visitant  unseen, 
Spirit  of  a  love  long  dead, 

Comes  to  me  this  Hallowe'en. 

Perjured  lovers,  faithless  nuns, 

Wandering  wild  in  ghostly  sheen, 
All  ye  cursed,  unholy  ones, 

What  do  ye  with  Hallowe'en  ? 

Ye  with  devils  wont  to  cope, 

Now  before  God's  presence  seen, 
Saints  whose  bodies  rest  in  hope, 

What  do  ye  with  Hallowe'en  ? 

To  the  spirit  of  my  dead, 

Passed  as  though  it  had  not  been, 
Holy,  and  forever  fled, 

Yield  ye  place  on  Hallowe'en  ! 

Ellen  Gray  Barbour. 
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Mad  Youth 

Sing  high  for  glad  youth. 
Sing  low  for  sad  : — 
But  who'll  sing  for  mad  youth, 
Mad,  mad.  mad? 

Mad-voiced,  mad-footed. 
Mad  as  March  wind  : — 
Flinging  madness  up  the  sky 
And  trailing  it  behind  :  — 

You,  sing  for  glad  youth, 

You.  sing  for  sad. 
But  I'll  sing  for  Mad  Youth  :— 

Mad,  mad,  mad  ! 


For  Any  War  of  Any  Day  of  Any  Man 

Room  for  the  worlds  to  march  on  their  way  ! 

Flaunt  of  flags,  and  fall  of  feet : — 
Sweet  is  the  wind  of  the  mighty  day, 

The  shine  of  war  from  afar  is  sweet. 
Room  for  the  worlds  to  fight  and  to  fall : 

War-dimmed  flags  and  war-sped  feet. 
Sweet  is  the  draught  of  this  wildness  : — all 

The  drunken  glory  of  death  is  sweet, 

Room  for  the  worlds  to  lie  in  their  grave  : 

Torn-edged  flags  and  still-crossed  feet, 

Sweet  is  the  rest  in  the  good  night : — save 

That  the  desperate  wrath  of  the  day  was  sweet ! 

Fannie  Stearns  Davis, 


How  men  propose — I  confess  the  subject  has  always  appealed 
to  my  curiosity  not  a  little.      Of  course  I  knew  how  they  had 

proposed  to  me,  and  I  knew  how  other 
How  Men   Propose     girls   said  they  had  proposed  to   them, 
but  I  longed  for  a  glimpse  into  the  mas- 
culine mind,  and  so,  with  the  wisdom  of  two  season's  experience, 
I  evinced  an  interest  in  a  more  flattering  subject  and  inquired 
"  How  do  girls  accept  ? " 
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"On  the  spot,"  replied  the  guileless  youth  I  questioned. 
"  Toute  de  suite,  bless  the  dears." 

I  looked  my  surprise.  "  Why  I  always — ,"  I  began,  "that  is, 
the  girls  give  you  to  understand  that  they  require  time  to  know 
their  minds  and  —  " 

"They  have  had  time  to  know  their  minds  before  they  are 
proposed  to,"  returned  the  youth.  "They  may  give  their  friends 
to  understand  all  that,  but  they  generally  give  the  fellow  to  un- 
derstand it's  a  go  before  he  leaves  the  room." 

"Perhaps  you  are  more  fortunate  than  many,"  I  suggested. 

He  shook  his  head  modestly.  "  They  are  all  alike.  You  don't 
suppose  a  fellow  would  propose  to  a  girl,  do  you,  if  he  thought 
she  was  going  to  throw  him  down  ?  A  man's  a  fool  to  propose 
unless  he's  sure  of  the  girl." 

I  mentally  reviewed  my  past.  "Are  they  all  sure?"  I  in- 
quired fearfully. 

"Well,  of  course  some  fellows  make  mistakes,"  he  admitted. 
"  But  a  man  can  tell  if  a  woman  cares,  that  is,  if  he's  anything 
of  a  mixer." 

A  mixer  !  I  side-tracked  the  conversation  to  follow  that  new 
idea,  though  I  felt  a  little  hesitation  about  inquiring.  It  might 
be  a  "bar-keep." 

"A  mixer  ?  "  he  answered.  "  Oh,  a  fellow  that's  on,  you  know, 
one  of  the  crowd — knows  hearts  from  diamonds." 

"  Well  then,"  I  returned  to  the  subject,  "after  this — this 
mixer  knows  his  own  mind  and  is  sure  the  woman  in  question 
reciprocates,  how  does  he— er — break  it  to  her  that  he's  on  ?" 

"She  knows  already,"  declared  the  youth  sagely.  "Can't 
you  tell  when  a  man's  in  earnest  ?  " 

"  But,"  I  said  in  desperation,  "according  to  you  they  both 
know,  and  know  that  the  other  knows,  and  where  does  the  pro- 
posal come  in  ?  " 

He  put  down  his  tea-cup  and  leaned  back  reminiscently. 
"Well,  say  he's  taking  her  home  from  the  theatre  some  cold 
night,  and  leans  over  to  tuck  the  robe  about  her,  and  say  he 
takes — her  hand — or  something," — he  looked  at  me  and  I  nod- 
ded gravely.  "  Well  of  course  she  puts  up  a  bluff,  and  he  gen- 
erally says  '  I  wouldn't  ask  you  if  I  didn't  care  so  much — don't 
you  know  what  you  are  to  me  ?  '  and  then  it's  all  over  but  the 
shouting." 

I  eyed  the  youth  sadly.  I  was  sorry  for  my  younger  sister 
and  the  generation  of  girls  yet  unpresented  to  this  social  world. 
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-  Then  you  never  writ,  be  declaral ion  ? " 

"And  have  her  call  in  half  a  dozen  of  her  friends  to  bell  her 
how  to  answer  it  ?    Nay,  nay.  Pauline.     Georgi  fool, 

but  lit'  is  not  such  a  fool  as  he  looks." 

1  held  out  my  hand.  u  Good  -bye,  George,"  [said  feelingly. 
"You  will  never  know  what  a  revelation  yon  have  I  me.,J 

Richard  must  have  passed  George  in  tin*  hall. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?"  said  I.     "Your  tea  is  all  ready."    (Rich- 
ard always  comes  at  precisely  a  quarter  after  five.)      "  1 
conducting  excavations,  Richard.     How  do  girls  accept  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  know  ?"  said  lie,  meeting  my  gaze  meaningly. 
I  looked  down.  There  was  no  reason  why  I  should,  but  there 
was  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't,  and  Richard  evidently  expected 
this  concession  to  the  eternal  feminine. 

"  Well  then,"  I  went  on,  after  a  creditable  pause,  "how  do 
men  propose  ?  M 

I  half  expected  another  compelling  gaze  and  counter  question. 
To  my  surprise,  and  of  course  relief,  Richard  leaned  back  and 
laughed  mischievously. 

"  Easiest  way  possible,"  he  declared. 

"  That's  why  the  girls  that  make  it  easy  for  them — ,"  I  began. 

"  Exactly.     Take  my  advice,  dear  Lady  Disdain,  and — " 

"  Je  ne  vois  pas  la  necessite!  "  I  retorted  smartly.  My  French 
is  execrable,  but  I  flatter  myself  at  least  neat. 

Richard  laughed  indulgently.  "There  are  two  classes  of 
girls,"  he  declared,  when  I  interrupted  him  again. 

"  There  have  always  been  two  classes  of  girls,  my  dear  Rich- 
ard. The  girls  that  men  propose  to,  and  the  girls  that  men 
don't," 

"  There  are  two  classes  of  girls  that  men  propose  to,"  he  said. 
"  The  kind  they  know  will  have  them,  and  the  kind  they  know 
won't." 

It  does  not  often  fall  to  Richard's  lot  to  startle  me,  but  I  con- 
fess his  last  suggestion  put  me  bolt  upright,  "Then  is  that 
why  — "  I  was  beginning,  but  he  brushed  my  words  aside. 

"  The  first  class  is  flattering  ;  the  second  safer.  You  observe 
I  use  the  comparative.  Neither  woman  nor  proposal  is  a  safe 
proposition.  I  remember  the  feelings  of  my  college  chum  when 
an  unexpected  'Yes,  Algernon,'  changed  the  aspect  of  his  life. 
He  had  been  proposing  to  that  girl,  casually  and  confidently,  for 
nearly  a  year — and  then  to  have  her  accept  him  ! " 
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"  How  did  he  get  out  of  it  ?"  I  inquired  sympathetically. 

"  He  didn't,"  said  Richard,  sadly.  "  She  married  him.  She 
was  that  kind  of  girl." 

"  What  made  him  propose  to  her  at  all  ?"  I  demanded  with 
sudden  antagonism. 

"My  dear  Cynthia!  If  a  man  is  interested  in  a  woman  he 
knows  there  isn't  a  moment  when  he's  with  her  that  he  may  not 
speak  the  fatal  word.  The  woman  knows  it  too,  and  so  she's 
really  master  of  the  situation." 

"  You  appall  me  ! "  said  I.  "  Let  me  give  you  some  more  tea 
— for  that  nervous  feeling." 

I  kept  on  looking  at  the  tea-pot  after  I  had  put  it  down. 
Finally  I  said,  "  Then  it's  only  a  matter  of  propinquity  and  cir- 
cumstance in  your  opinion  ? " 

"Yes,  and  no.  All  the  circumstances  in  the  world  couldn't 
make  a  woman  the  One  Woman  for  a  man,  but  they  do  determine 
whether  he  tells  her  so.  And  if  the  One  Woman  has  passed  out 
of  his  life, — sometimes  she  vanishes  before  he  recognizes  her — 
then  propinquity  and  circumstances  are  all  that  are  left  to  him 
—his  sole  determining  factor." 

"D.  P.,"  I  mused  pensively.  "  I  don't  think  I  like  to  be  it, 
Richard." 

"D.  F.  ?"said  he. 

"  Determining  factor,"  I  explained  more  and  more  disconso- 
lately. "  It  sounds  like  a  degree,  or  a  patent  medicine,  and  it 
suggests  such  unpleasant  things — Don't  fire,  or  Dear  friend. 
Why  do  I  have  to  be  a  D.  F.,  Richard  ?" 

"  Dear  child,  you  can't  help  it,"  he  declared.  "  You  always 
have  been  my  determining  factor,  but  propinquity  and  circum- 
stances have  nothing  to  do  with  it."  In  my  heart  I  think  he 
believed  this.  I  should  never  have  forgiven  him  if  he  hadn't, 
as  for  myself — 

Richard  put  down  his  cup  and  came  to  my  side  of  the  table. 
"Fie  upon  such  long  words,"  he  said.  "  Dear,  you  are  the  One 
Woman.  I  have  told  you  so  often  ;  isn't  it  almost  time  I  had 
my  answer  ?" 

"  I  have  given  you  several,"  I  protested. 

"  You  haven't  given  me  the  right  one.  Cynthia,  must  we  play 
hide  and  seek  any  longer  ?  " 

But  I  held  him  off  one  more  instant,  for  I  had  thought  of 
George  and  the  awful  suspicion  swept  over  me  that  Richard 
might  be  a  mixer. 
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u  Are  you  smv  of  me  P"  1  demanded. 

"Suffering  martyrs,  what  an  idea  !" 

"  Have  I  ever  made  it  easy  for  you  f" 

"Never!"  vehemently. 

"Or  am  I  merely  safe  ?" 

"Cynthia  !"  he  blazed. 

And  that  is  the  very  last  instance  I  ever  gathered  of  how 
men  propose.  But  I  am  still  wondering  whether  George  would 
call  Richard  a  mixer. 

Mary  Wilhelmina  Hastings. 


They  were  out  on  the  Lake  fishing,  the  girl,  the  Bishop,  and 
the  other. 

The   other    however   didn't  count 

The  Girl,  the  Bishop,     because  he  was  running  the  launch, 

and— the  Other  and  in  the  Bishop's   mind  at  least, 

he  was  only  a  matter  of  convenience. 

The  girl  and  the  Bishop  both  had  their  lines  in,  but  the 
girl,  who  was  of  course  not  a  true  fisherman — girls  never  are, 
only  brought  her  line  to  the  top  and  then  let  the  fish  wrig- 
gle and  twist  as  much  as  they  pleased,  but  she  never  drew 
them  in. 

As  to  the  Bishop,  he,  being  a  bishop  and  at  the  same  time  an 
unmarried  man  and  thus  having  unlimited  confidence  in  his 
own  powers,  was  talking. 

The  truth  is,  he  generally  was  talking,  and  as  usual,  his  all 
absorbing  topic  was  himself. 

Every  once  in  a  while  he  would  stop,  look  expectant,  and 
suddenly  jerk  in  his  line,  only  to  find  either  the  bait  gone  or 
to  discover  that  he  had  again  pulled  up  a  large  bunch  of  slimy 
grass  from  its  peaceful  resting  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

The  girl  would  murmur  politely  as  she  had  done  more  than 
twenty  times,  u  How  provoking!"  while  the  other  looked 
extremely  pleased  at  everything  in  general  and  muttered  under 
his  breath  "  Lobster  !  " 

But  the  Bishop  was  not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  he  never 
was — he  considered  that  he  possessed  rare  ability  to  rise  above 
all  such  things.  After  casting  his  line  back,  he  again  proceeded 
with  the  tales  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  and  the  wonderful  fish 
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he  in  particular  and  sometimes  the  other  fellows  used  to  catch 
off  the  banks. 

The  thoughts  of  the  other  about  this  time  had  they  been 
expressed,  might  have  been  to  the  effect  that  fish  stories  were 
quite  appropriate  to  fishing  parties. 

As  it  was,  he  was  not  asked  for  his  opinion,  and  the  Bishop 
went  on  talking. 

He  was  just  in  the  midst  of  an  extremely  thrilling  and  some- 
what lengthy  account  of  how  he  all  alone  had  once  landed  a 
twelve-pound  salmon,  the  girl  was  murmuring,  "How  inter- 
esting !  "  and  the  other  was  muttering  something  about  some- 
one's being  the  king  of  liars,  when  all  at  once  the  Bishop  ceased 
to  talk. 

He  stopped  right  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  even  and  gazed 
fixedly  at  his  line.  Then  he  looked  meaningly  at  the  girl  and 
began  cautiously  and  warily  to  reel  up. 

The  girl's  attitude  became  one  of  breathless  interest  and  she 
hung  excitedly  over  the  taffrail. 

Even  the  other  began  to  show  some  signs  of  curiosity,  for  he 
stole  noiselessly  to  the  rail  near  the  girl . 

The  Bishop's  face  was  a  study,  expectancy  and  fear  lest  he 
should  lose  his  fish  at  the  last  minute  were  portrayed  on  his 
usually  bland  countenance. 

Evidently  he  had  let  out  more  line  than  he  intended,  while 
talking,  for  he  wound  up  what  seemed  to  be  yards  and  yards. 

As  he  came  near  the  end,  he  pointed  significantly  to  the  gaff- 
hook  which  the  other  silently  fetched,  and  the  girl  got  the  fish- 
pail  ready.     They  were  both,  however,  intent  upon  the  Bishop. 

The  latter  had  ceased  to  pull  in  and,  as  is  usual  before  the  final 
landing,  was  letting  his  fish  play  with  the  line. 

When  he  decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  land  it,  he 
took  on  a  determined  look,  grasped  his  line  firmly,  motioned 
the  others  to  absolute  silence,  and  with  a  mighty  jerk  his  fish 
came  in. 

There  it  lay,  wriggling  and  writhing  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  a  little  shining  two-inch  "punkin  seed." 

The  girl  simply  collapsed  into  a  helpless  heap  of  laughter, 
and  the  other  became  suddenly  quite  intensely  and  absorbingly 
interested  in  the  engine. 

The  Bishop  however  nobly  maintained  an  injured  silence 
which  was  intended  to  be  hurt  and  surprised. 
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All  the  way  home  the  girl  was  particularly  sweet  and  tactful 
in  drawing  the  Bishop  out  to  talk  about  himself. 

She  devoted  herself  exclusively  to  him,  as  if  in  penance  for 
her  shocking  lit  of  laughter. 

The  other  simply  glowered  impartially  on  everything. 

As  the  Bishop,  who  had  already  recovered  his  good  humor, 
was  elaborately  helping  the  girl  out  of  the  launch,  which  help 
of  course  she  didn't  in  the  least  need  according  to  the  other,  he 
gallantly  bowed  and  gaily  said,  "  When  shall  we  three  meet 
again  ?  "  And  went  on  up  to  the  house  with  the  girl,  leaving 
the  other  to  clean  up. 

The  Bishop,  it  is  true,  had  a  rather  rosy  little  dream  of  that 
"  when,"  but  peculiar  as  it  may  seem  that  dream  only  included 
two  of  them,  of  which  neither  was  the  other. 

During  the  winter  these  three,  the  girl,  the  Bishop,  and  the 
other,  met  again  at  a  certain  affair  at  the  girl's  house,  in  which 
they  all  played  more  or  less  important  roles. 

The  Girl  had  tired  of  fishing,  probably  because  fishing  in 
winter  is  not  as  fascinating  as  fishing  in  summer.  She  had  also 
tired  of  seeing  the  wriggling  and  squirming  of  the  fish  on  the 
hook,  and  so  at  last  she  had  drawn  it  in. 

However  strange  it  may  seem,  it  was  not  from  the  clerical 
see  that  she  drew  her  fish. 

Rachel  Emilie  Rising. 


Crumsheithe  was  an  estate  in  Ireland  which  was  nominally  rented  by  the 
lords  of  Crumsheithe  for  a  barley-corn,  paid  every  year  to  the  descendants 

of  the  original  owners  of  the  land.      As  the 

A  Ballad  of  The  Barley    estate  was  entailed,  the  only  way  in  which  the 

lord  of  Crumsheithe  could  disinherit  his  son 

was  by    refusing   to  pay  the  barley-corn   and  thus  forfeiting  his   family's 

right  to  the  land. 

Oh,  the  fields  of  Crumsheithe  are  fair  and  fine, 

Tall  blows  the  barley, 
Lying  so  green  in  the  glad  sunshine; 

Wliere  the  wind  is  swaying  the  barley. 

And  the  heir  of  Crumsheithe  fair  to  see, 

Tall  blows  the  barley, 
Is  wooing  a  maid  of  low  degree  ; 

And  the  wind  breathes  loiv  in  the  barley. 
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Then  out  spake  his  father  angrily, 

Tall  blotcs  the  barley, 
"  Give  up  thy  lowly-born  love  ! "  said  he  ; 

Whistles  the  wind  through  the  barley. 

"  Or  it  shall  be  that  to-morrow  morn, 

Tall  blows  the  barley, 
11 1  will  not  pay  the  barley-corn  ; " 
And  the  wind  cries  shrill  in  the  barley. 

"  Then  the  barley-corn  thou  needst  not  pay, 

Tall  bloivs  the  barley, 
' '  For  mine  own  dear  love  is  mine  for  aye  ; " 

And  the  wind  sweeps  strong  o'er  the  barley. 

And  so  it  was  on  the  rental  day. 

Tall  blows  the  barley, 
That  the  fields  of  Crumsheithe  passed  away ; 

And  the  sad  wind  sighs  in  the  barley. 

He  led  his  love  to  a  cottage  low, 

Tall  blows  the  barley, 
He  kissed  her  lips  and  her  brow  of  snow  ; 

And  the  wind  sings  sweet  in  the  barley. 

"  For  the  fields  of  Crumsheithe,  fair  and  fine, 

Tall  blows  the  barley, 
"  I  care  not  a  barley-corn,  sweetheart  mine  ;  " 

And  the  glad  wind  laughs  in  the  barley. 

And  the  old  lord  looked  from  his  castle-door, 

Tall  bloivs  the  barley, 
Over  the  fields  that  were  his  no  more  ; 

And  the  wind  moans  low  in  the  barley. 

But  the  fields  so  fair  he  did  not  see, 

Tall  bloivs  the  barley, 
"  God  help  me,  I've  lost  my  son  ! "  quoth  he  ; 

And  the  wind  sobs  deep  in  the  barley. 

Oh,  the  fields  of  Crumsheithe  are  fair  and  fine, 

Tall  blows  the  barley, 
Lying  so  green  in  the  glad  sunshine  ; 

Where  the  wind  is  swaying  the  barley. 

Margaret  Hamilton  Wagenhals. 
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"I  say  it's  a  Bhame  and  a  disgrace,  Rachel  Robbins,  to  Let  that 

child  live  another  day  without  a  name.     Lyman's  mother  never 

called   a  child  of  her's  Baby  after   it   was 

How  the  Baby  a  day  old.  Such  a  shiftless  way  of  get- 
was  Named.  ting  along  Qever  was  in  our  lint*  anyhow." 
"Shi  you'll  wake  her  up!"  whispered 
Mrs.  Robbins  with  a  glance  at  the  cradle.  "  Yes,  I  know  it's 
shiftless.  Aunt  Hannah,  but  somehow  we  can't  just  get  suited 
on  a  name.  Fd  like  to  call  her  Miriam,  but  Lyman  thinks  its 
too  high-flown.  He's  bound  her  name  shall  be  Esther,  but 
Esther  never  was  meant  for  a  child  with  blue  eyes  and  light 
hair  like  Baby's." 

"  Lyman's  mother  used  to  have  to  suit  a  half  dozen  people, 
but  she  always  got  the  baby  named  the  first  day,"  said  Aunt 
Hannah.  "  It  don't  seem  to  me  that  with  only  you  and  Lyman 
to  bother  about  it,  you  need  to  take  long." 

"  Oh,  but  there  are  ever  so  many  more  to  suit,"  broke  in  Mrs. 
Robbins,  "  mother,  and  his  father  and  motherland  Jane,  and 
Sue,  and  Aunt  Rachel,  and  everybody  wants  something  dif- 
ferent; and  now  here  you  are  finding  fault  because  we  are 
shiftless." 

"Well,  you  are,"  sniffed  Aunt  Hannah.  "It  ain't  anybody's 
business  but  your  own  about  naming  that  child,  and — " 

"Then  I  wish  you'd— ,"  began  Mrs  Robbins,  and  then,  with 
red  cheeks,  shut  her  lips  tightly. 

"You  wish  I'd  keep  out  of  it  ?  "  finished  Aunt  Hannah  her 
eyes  flashing.  "Well,  I  never  expected  to  live  to  be  insulted 
by  my  own  nephew's  wife.  I  did  suppose  Lyman  had  more 
sense  than  to  marry  a  girl  that  didn't  know  how  to  behave  to 
his  relatives.     I  must  say  you  are  the  most " 

"Aunt  Hannah— Oh, — I  beg  your  pardon,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Robbins,  "I  didn't  mean  to — " 

There  was  a  wail  from  the  cradle. 

"Sh!"  whispered  the  little  mother,  holding  up  a  warning 
finger  to  Aunt  Hannah,  and  rocking  the  cradle. 

Aunt  Hannah  sniffed  again. 

"  Taint  healthy  to  jog  a  child  that  way,"  she  said.  "It  shakes 
a  baby  all  up.  I  helped  Lyman's  mother  bring  up  all  her  child- 
ren, and  she  made  'em  go  to  sleep  without  being  rocked." 

Mrs.  Robbins  bent  over  the  little  pink  bundle  and  began 
crooning  a  lullaby.  As  she  sang,  she  stopped  rocking  the  cradle, 
and  patted  the  baby  tenderly. 
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"  What  a  fool  I  was  not  to  let  Lyman  call  the  baby  Esther," 
she  thought,  "  I  suppose  Miriam  is  too  high  sounding  a  name  for 
Baby,  and  if  I'd  given  in  to  him  last  night,  Fd  saved  myself  all 
this.  Oh,  why  did  I  ever  let  a  name  make  trouble  between  him 
and  me."  And  she  patted  the  baby  remorsefully  ;  while  tears 
came  to  her  eyes  in  spite  of  the  lullaby  on  her  lips. 

"  How  you  do  pamper  that  child!"  Aunt  Hannah  exclaimed, 
irritably,  "  You'll  live  to  be  sorry  for  it,  mark  my  words  !  You'll 
be  sorry  one  o'  these  days." 

The  baby  grew  quieter,  the  lullaby  softer  and  softer.  Mrs. 
Robbins  still  bent  over  the  cradle.  At  last  the  red  died  out  of 
her  cheeks;   the  lullaby  ceased  altogether. 

"Don't  you  want  to  see  Baby's  presents  ?"  she  asked  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  replied  Aunt  Hannah  grimly.  "  What  every 
one  wants  to  give  a  baby  presents  for  is  more  than  I  see." 

Mrs.  Robbins  bit  her  lip,  and  led  the  way  into  the  bedroom. 

"  I  keep  them  in  this  bureau  drawer,"  she  said,  trying  to  speak 
calmly.  "  There  !  this  silver  cup  is  from  Eunice,  and  this  little 
napkin  ring  is  from  Jane,  and  this  spoon  from  Sue." 

"Mph!"  sniffed  Aunt  Hannah,  "Of  all  useless  presents! 
It'll  be  some  time  before  that  child  can  use  a  spoon  ;  and  you'll 
be  a  fool  to  let  her  have  such  a  good  one  to  bite  up  and  scratch. 
Elizabeth  never  let  her  children  have  good  cups  or  spoons  till 
they  got  big  enough  not  to  spoil  'em." 

"Aunt  Rachel  sent  these  little  socks,  half  a  dozen,"  went  on 
Mrs.  Robbins,  "  and  Lyman's  mother  gave  this  set  of  baby  pins 
and  the  blue  sack,  and  my  mother  sent  this  dress — see  the  work 
on  it — all  those  tucks  and  that  lace  !  " 

"I  never  liked  such  a  fussy  dress  for  a  baby,"  said  Aunt 
Hannah,  "  I  don't  think  it  shows  much  taste." 

"  I'm  saving  it  for  Baby's  christening  dress,"  continued  Mrs. 
Robbins,  folding  it  back  into  the  drawer. 

"It  don't  look  as  if  you'd  ever  have  occasion  to  use  it,"  put 
in  Aunt  Hannah. 

Mrs.  Robbins  shut  the  drawer  with  a  little  bang,  and  turned 
the  key  in  the  lock. 

"Why,  Rachel,"  exclaimed  Aunt  Hannah  in  an  aggrieved 
tone,  "ain't  you  going  to  show  me  the  rest  ?  I  was  sure  I  saw  a 
box  that  you  hadn't  opened,  and  something  pink,  and  there 
was  a  pile  of  white  clothes  you  hadn't  touched." 


SKETCHES 

"  I    don't    know    that    1   care  to  offend    your  taste   any  loi 

Aunt,"  replied  Rachel  coldly. 
"  Well,  of  all  things ! w  cried  Aunt  Hannah.  "  rr<>  ask  me  in  a 

purpose  bo  see  them,  and  then   to  lock  the  drawer  in  my  very 

And  I   can't  stay  over  ten  minutes  longer  either." 

"You  shall  see  them  all,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Bobbins,  unlock- 
ing the  drawer  and  opening  it.  "  In  this  box  is  a  knife,  fork, 
and  spoon.  The  pink  is  the  pink  ruffle  of  a  baby  blanket  ;  and 
pile  of  white  is  long  white  skirts — one,  two,  three,  four, 
live,"  and  she  shook  them  out  one  after  the  other.  "  And  this 
one,"  unfolding  a  sixth,  "Baby  is  to  wear  under  her  christ- 
ening dress."     She  looked  up  defiantly. 

"  I  shan't  say  another  word  about  it,"  observed  Aunt  Hannah, 
stiffly,  "  but  I  think  you  and  Lyman  both  have  lost  your  heads 
since  that  baby  came.  A  whole  drawer  full  of  gold,  and  silver, 
and  fine  linen — and  no  name  but  Baby  !  For  my  part  I  think  a 
good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches." 

"  We  are  choosing  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Robbins,  closing  the 
drawer  again. 

"  You  are  slow  enough  about  it,"  said  Aunt  Hannah,  "  There  ! 
the  clock's  just  striking  five.  I  shall  have  to  go  home.  I  was 
going  to  tell  you  about  taking  care  of  a  baby,  but  I'll  be  over 
again.  It's  a  shame  to  let  that  child  be  experimented  on  when 
I  could  tell  you.  If  you  ever  get  into  trouble,  just  let  me  know, 
Rachel." 

"  Thank  you,"  Rachel  answered,  bringing  out  her  aunt's  hat 
and  jacket,  "if  I  ever  am  preplexed  I  will." 

"'Ain't  you  preplexed  about  a  name  ?"  asked  Aunt  Hannah 
suddenly,  peering  eagerly  into  Rachel's  eyes. 

Rachel  started. 

"Why— yes,"  she  said  at  last,  "  but — but  you  said  it  wasn't 
anybody's  business  but  our  own,  about  naming  her,"  and 
she  smiled  defiantly. 

Aunt  Hannah  was  silent  a  moment. 

"But  you  said  you'd  ask  me  when  yon  were  preplexed,"  she 
said,  half  eagerly,  "and  I  sh'd  be  so  glad  to  help  you.  Lyman's 
mother  wouldn't  let  me  name  one  of  her  babies,  and  I  never  had 
any  to  name.  Look  here,  Rachel,  I'll  give  her  five  dollars  if 
you'll  let  me  name  her." 

She  laid  her  hat  on  the  table  and  turned  to  Mrs.  Robbins  with 
an  almost  greedy  look  on  her  face. 
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"  She's  my  baby/'  began  Rachel,  half  clasping  her  hands. 

"Yes,"  said  Aunt  Hannah,  "you've  got  her — you  hadn't 
ought  to  grudge  me  just  the  naming  of  her.  And  I  pay  well  too. 
And  I  never  named  a  baby — and  I  never  had  one.  You — you 
have  everything,"  and  she  turned  almost  fiercely  on  Mrs. 
Robbins,  "  God  knows  I  would  have  loved  a  child — and  you 
won't  let  me  have  even  this  little  bit  of — " 

She  stopped  suddenly  and  walked  over  to  the  window. 

"Why,  Aunt  Hannah!"  exclaimed  Rachel,  "I  didn't  know 
you  felt  that  way.     I  didn't  know — " 

She  went  to  the  cradle  and  looked  down  at  the  tiny  baby  face, 
"  HI  have  to  see  what  Lyman  says,  first.      I — " 

"  What  is  it  about  Lyman  ?"  asked  a  big  strong  voice  from 
behind. 

"  O,  Lyman  !  "  cried  Rachel,  running  to  him,  "  O,  Lyman  ! " 
and  she  clung  to  him  trembling. 

"What  is  it  ?"  he  asked  tenderly,  then  turning  to  the  other 
woman  he  said  almost  fiercely,  "What  have  you  done  to  her  ? " 

"I  simply  offered  to  name  the  baby  for  her  and  give  her  five 
dollars  besides,"  replied  Aunt  Hannah  coldly. 

Lyman  glared  at  her. 

"  The  baby  belongs  to  Rachel  and  me,"  he  answered,  putting 
his  arm  around  his  wife  protectingly.  "It  is  our  baby — and, 
Aunt  Hannah,  I  think  a  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than 
great  riches." 

Aunt  Hannah  started. 

"  A — ,Why  don't  you  name  her  then  ?"  she  sniffed. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Suddenly  Lyman  bent  and 
whispered  something  to  his  wife.  She  thought  a  moment. 
There  was  a  little  wail  from  the  cradle.  Rachel  glanced  over 
anxiously,  then  looked  into  Lyman's  face,  smiled,  and  nodded 
her  head. 

Lyman  looked  at  Aunt  Hannah  firmly. 

"The  baby's  name,"  he  said  with  slow  emphasis,  "is  Miriam 
Esther." 

Eva  Augusta  Porter. 
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"Good-day,  Sefior,     You  have  ridden  down  the  cafion   this 
morning?   No,  my  son   Don   Romero  is  do1  here,     Be  is  < 

seeing  some  of  his  Mexicanos,  bul 

Don  de  Baca  Speaks    will   be  back   in  an   hour  or  so.     Bit 

here  and  wait  for  him,  here  in 
sun  with  me.  1  am  an  old  man,  Sefior,  and  1  sit  here  all  day 
now  with  ray  back  against  the  adobe  in  the  good  warm  sun  and 
make  rny  cigarettes  and  smoke  and  think.  A  dull  life,  you  say? 
No,  for  I  think  of  the  past  and  of  all  I  have  done  and  seen, 
and  then  I  watch  my  little  Lola,  my  grand-daughter.  There 
she  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  placita  in  the  shade.  You  think 
her  beautiful  ?  Sefior  she  is  as  good  as  she  is  beautiful.  What 
does  she  do  all  day  long  ?  She  helps  her  mother  and  sings  and 
plays  on  the  guitar,  and  just  now  she  is  teaching  Sefior  Brown 
to  talk  Spanish.  Sefior  Brown  is  sent  here  by  the  Government 
to  see  that  we  poor  Spaniards  take  no  more  land  than  we  should. 
He  is  not  getting  on  very  fast.  He  forgets  one  day  what  he 
learned  the  day  before  and  then  Lola  scolds  him  and  tells 
him  he  is  very  stupid.  He  has  a  book  called  "Spanish  at  a 
Glance,"  but  he  laughs  and  says  he  has  glanced  at  it  more  than 
once  and  has  hardly  got  beyond  the  first  page.  There  is  a 
picture  on  the  first  page  with  "Una  Gallina  gorda"  beneath  it. 
"  A  fat  hen/'  you  understand.  Gallina  is  "hen,"  but  Sefior 
Brown  thought  the  words  must  come  the  same  way  as  in  Eng- 
lish, so  he  told  Domingo  he  was  "  not  very  gallina  "  for  he  is 
very  thin.  Yes,  Seiior,  Domingo  is  her  brother.  Lola  is  the 
youngest,  so  we  pet  her  and  make  much  of  her.  She  had  a 
younger  sister,  who  was  very  sick  for  a  long  time,  and  we 
thought  she  would  never  get  well.  There  is  a  story  to  that, 
Sefior,  wait,  I  will  tell  it  you.  Come  here,  and  look  where  I 
point.  There,  can  you  see  through  the  trees  a  roof  and  a  cross 
shining  on  it  ?  That  is  the  chapel  which  my  son  vowed  to  the 
Virgin  if  she  would  give  her  health  again.  Seilor,  she  was 
cured  miraculously,  and  he  built  the  chapel.  But  two  weeks 
after  it  was  finished  she  died.  But  that  is  not  all  the  story, 
the  wonderful  part  is  still  to  come.  Listen,  Sefior,  Seiior 
Brown,  you  see,  can  make  pictures,  photographs  !  He  has  made 
pictures  of  Lola  and  the  casa  and  of  me  in  my  old  sombrero. 
(It  was  fine  when  it  was  new,  I  paid  twenty  good  dollars  for  it) 
and  he  said  he  would  take  a  picture  of  the  chapel.  Now  listen 
well,  Seilor,  for  this  is  the  wonderful  part.     One  noon  when  the 
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sun  was  high  and  the  cross  was  shining  bright,  we  all  went 
down  with  him  to  the  chapel,  Lola  and  my  son  and  Seiiora  de 
Baca,  his  wife,  and  Domingo  and  myself,  and  we  stood  behind 
him  and  watched  him  while  he  held  the  little  black  box  firmly 
in  his  hands.  It  was  over  in  a  moment,  and  you  never  would 
have  known  so  wonderful  a  thing  had  happened,  for,  Senor, 
when  Senor  Brown  brought  the  picture  to  us  a  few  days  later, 
he  said  it  was  not  good,  but  we  all  looked  at  it,  and  Lola  cried 
over  my  shoulder,  "  Look,  look,  above  the  cross  !"  And  there, 
Senor,  in  a  blaze  of  light  was  the  Virgin,  her  arms  spread  out 
as  if  to  bless  the  chapel !  Oh,  they  say  there  are  no  miracles 
now-a-days,  but  is  not  that  a  miracle,  Senor  ?  And  that  is  a 
true  story.  If  you  will  come  down  to  the  chapel  before  you  go 
I  will  show  you  the  picture. 

Ah,  there  comes  my  son,  see  Lola  runs  to  meet  him.  Adios, 
Senor,  I  fear  I  have  worried  you  with  my  talk.  But  it  is  a  true 
story,  Senor,  as  I  can  show  you;  adios  " 

Lucy  Webb  Hastings. 


The  Rose  in  Her  Hair 

'Twas  the  rose  she  wore  in  her  hair  that  night, 

The  rose  she  wore  in  her  hair, 
But  'twas  not  as  red  as  the  rose  of  her  cheek 

Or  the  blushes  that  lingered  there. 

And  I  told  her  so  as  I  said  good-night 

And  asked  for  the  rose  in  her  hair. 
And  I  took  it  from  her — with  something  else  ; 

And  the  blushes  they  deepened  there. 

But  'twas  not  my  fault  that  I  kissed  her  then, 

That  I  kissed  her  standing  there — 
'Twas  all  because  of  the  little  red  rose, 

The  rose  she  wore  in  her  hair. 

Hope  Newell  Walker. 


EDITORIAL 

It  seems  fitting  that  the  Editorial  Board  of  the  Monthly,  now 
that  we  have  passed  through  our  novitiate,  should  state  the  pol- 
icy that  we  shall  endeavor  to  pursue  during  the  remaining  eight 
months  that  the  paper  is  consigned  to  our  charge.  Like  much 
that  is  best  in  college  the  Monthly  comes  into  our  hands  guarded 
by  traditions.  The  new  editors  recognize  not  only  these  tradi- 
tions, but  their  importance.  We  have  no  desire  for  radical 
changes,  but  wish  simply  to  emphasize  some  of  the  lines  which 
seem  to  us  will  lead  to  a  closer  attainment  of  the  ideal  to  which 
the  Monthly  has  always  been  dedicated. 

It  has  been  our  task,  as  it  has  been  the  task  of  all  past  editors, 
to  measure  the  Monthly  by  its  ideal  ;  namely,  to  see  in  how  far 
the  magazine  has  been  the  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  all 
that  is  best  and  highest  in  the  various  phases  of  college  life. 
The  results  of  this  task  left  for  our  ambition  a  wide  scope.  It 
showed  us  how  close  in  many  ways  former  editors  had  brought 
the  Monthly  to  its  ideal,  as  well  as  how  far  it  fell  short  of  it  in 
others.  So  our  work  standing  clearly  before  us  is  both  to  main- 
tain old  standards  and  to  improve. 

The  readers  of  the  Monthly  are  familiar  with  the  old  stand- 
ards, so  it  is  our  place  here  to  state  as  definitely  and  concretely 
as  possible  some  of  the  steps  we  hope  to  take  in  carrying  on  the 
development  of  the  paper. 

If  the  Monthly  is  to  represent  all  the  highest  phases  of  college 
life,  it  certainly  should  express  the  best  literary  work  of  the  stu- 
dents. Never  has  the  college  sought  more  than  it  does  to-day  to 
raise  the  level  of  all  English  work  in  all  departments.  Never 
has  it  offered  to  students  desiring  especially  to  develop  literary 
ability  as  great  opportunity  as  now  for  serious  work.  So  the 
editors  of  the  Monthly  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  expect  not 
only  that  more  articles  coming  under  the  head  of  heavies,  semi- 
heavies,  and  well-sustained,  long  stories  will  find  their  way  into 
the  Sanctum,  but  that  these  articles  will  bear  the  mark  of  ear- 
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nest  literary  effort  and  that  some  at  least,  will  have  that  peculiar 
touch  of  spontaneity  that  is  so  often  lacking  in  the  "  required 
theme/' 

Another  distinct  form  of  writing  that  the  editors  hope  to  de- 
velop more  highly  is  criticism.  Nowhere  does  criticism  abound 
more  freely,  or  seem  to  be  more  fostered,  than  in  college,  yet  in 
spite  of  this  fact  very  little  truly  critical  expression  has  appeared 
in  the  Monthly.  The  present  board  has  decided  upon  two  means 
of  encouraging  true  criticism.  The  Editor's  Table  is  to  be  in- 
creased somewhat  so  as  to  give  room  for  reviewing  of  the  books 
that  publishers  send  to  the  Monthly.  Besides  this  we  hope  to 
create  more  competition  in  the  About  College  Department.  To 
do  so  in  the  future  no  one  person  will  be  asked  to  write  criticisms 
of  the  various  college  functions,  such  as  dramatics,  lectures,  etc., 
but  a  selection  will  be  made  from  the  voluntary  contributions 
which  we  hope  will  be  sent  in  to  the  editor  of  that  department. 
We  anticipate  in  this  way  representing  to  the  college  at  large, 
and  the  world  outside,  a  truer  expression  of  college  public 
opinion. 

The  last  year's  board  spent  untiring  effort  on  the  Alumnae 
Department  and  did  much  towards  organizing  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  unwieldy  part  of  the  Monthly.  It  is  our  desire,  now 
that  the  department  is  more  or  less  systematized,  to  make  it  play 
its  part  toward  fulfilling  the  ideal  of  the  paper.  The  college  is 
not  merely  the  student  body  of  undergraduates,  but  the  much 
larger  body  of  all  who  have  at  any  time  been  fortunate  enough 
to  call  her  Alma  Mater.  So  we  trust  this  particular  department 
will  not  fall  short  in  representing  as  much  as  possible  the  best 
that  the  alumnae  are  doing  in  their  many  and  varied  forms  of 
work  in  the  world. 

This  is  in  brief  the  policy  of  the  board  in  taking  up  its  year's 
work  on  the  Monthly.  We  have  formulated  our  theory,  but  it 
is  the  task  of  all  members  of  the  college,  past  and  present,  to 
help  us  in  putting  it  into  practice.  We  trust  each  one  will  feel 
an  individual  responsibility,  and  by  contributing  to  the  paper 
will  aid  the  editors  in  bringing  the  Monthly  a  little  nearer  to  its 
true  ideal. 
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If  Mr.  Owen  Wister  is  a  correct  interpreter  of  the  phrase 
"  historical  novel,"  that  over- worked  and  harrassed  term  has 
attained  a  new  and  honorable  lease  of  life,  by  being  applied  to 
a  novel  of  the  type  of  "The  Virginian."  Mr.  Wister  bases  the 
book's  claim  to  this  questionable  distinction  on  lines  of  reason- 
ing which  are  none  the  less  legitimate  because  unexpected. 

As  he  says,  it  "  pictures  an  era  and  personifies  a  type  " — ergo, 
it  is  historical.  It  deals  with  love  and  adventure  in  Wyoming 
between  1874  and  1890  when  that  delightful  land  of  shining 
mountains  and  sage  covered  plains,  primitive,  unpopulated,  was 
a  colony.  Hence,  it  is  a  colonial  romance.  In  spite  of  this 
"The  Virginian"  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  of  the 
year.  Sunshine  and  breeziness  (the  famous  western  variety) 
and  irresistible  humor  flood  its  pages,  relieved  by  rare  touches 
of  pathos  that  are  effective  without  being  depressing. 

And  the  Virginian,  the  hero  of  every  adventure,  the  philoso- 
pher of  the  plains, — almost  anyone  can  write  that  Tom  or 
Dick  or  Harry  was  a  man  of  wonderful  character,  who  invariably 
became  master  of  every  situation,  winning  the  respect  of  all  the 
the  men  and  the  love  of  all  the  women.  It  takes  skill  approach- 
ing genius,  however,  to  make  the  aforesaid  Tom  or  Dick  leave 
the  impress  of  his  own  personality  upon  the  reader  without 
having  information  regarding  it  thrust  at  the  latter  from  every 
page.  The  Virginian  wins  your  heart  upon  his  first  jovial  ap- 
pearance at  Medicine  Bow,  and  when  you  take  leave  of  him, 
a  successful  rancher  with  an  "eldest  son"  to  ride  his  "Monte 
horse,"  you  consider  him  a  personal  friend  made  dear  by  his 
own  worth.  All  his  achievements  are  the  logical,  necessary 
outcome  of  his  character  and  environments.  He  does  things 
masterfully,  yet  naturally.  He  is  an  exception,  yet  not  an 
unreasonable  one.  He  quite  overshadows  everything  and  every- 
body else  in  the  book. 

Under  this  shadow  are  scattered  some  quotable  bits  : 
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"There's  times  in  life  when  a  man  has  got  to  have  courage 
without  convictions, — without  them — or  he's  no  good." 

"When  a  men  ain't  got  no  ideas  of  his  own,"  said  Scipio, 
"  he  ought  to  be  kind  o'careful  who  he  borrows  'em  of." 

"  As  for  the  universe,  it  looks  like  it  did  too  wholesale  a  busi- 
ness to  turn  out  an  article  up  to  standard  clip." 

In  some  introductory  lines  to  the  reader  one  may  find  a  pos- 
sible reason  for  the  "  liveness  "  and  naturalness  of  the  Virginian, 
and  these  same  lines  may  serve  to  point  a  moral,  if  not  to  adorn 
a  tale,  for  contributors  to  college  magazines.  Mr.  Wister  says 
that  a  cow  puncher  once  listened  patiently  to  the  reading  of  a 
manuscript  concerning  an  event  on  an  Indian  reservation. 
When  he  learned  that  it  was  no  real  event  and  no  real  reserva- 
tion, he  expressed  much  displeasure.  "Why,"  he  demanded, 
"do  you  waste  your  time  writing  what  never  happened  when 
you  know  so  many  things  that  did  happen  ?  " 

Very  many  short  stories  in  the  college  periodicals  betray  the 
imaginative  short  comings  of  their  writers.  The  wealth  of 
actual  material  at  hand  is  disregarded  while  the  would-be  suc- 
cessful writer  searches  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  his  brain  for 
"  something  really  interesting  and  unusual."  Occasionally  his 
taxed  imagination  collapses  at  a  critical  moment,  and  the  end  of 
his  story  is  feeble  and  frail  compared  to  the  valor  of  the  begin- 
ning. After  all,  short  stories  are  not  so  much  a  matter  of  '  'what" 
as  "how."  Affairs  of  great  pith  and  moment  happen  con- 
stantly ;  the  life  of  one's  next-door  neighbor  may  be  a  comedy, 
too  often  is  a  tragedy,  and  it  is  only  too  true  that  into  our  real, 
everyday  lives  come  things,  which,  if  evolved  from  his  inner 
consciousness,  the  imaginative  writer  would  scarce  be  bold 
enough  to  offer  to  a  credulous  public.  There  is  a  certain  charm 
of  telling  which  clothes  the  merest  occurrence  with  a  genu- 
iness  and  "humanness"  that  never  fails  to  arouse  interest  in 
the  reader.  But,  alas,  like  so  many  other  apparently  simple 
processes,  this  style  is  not  easy  to  attain.  The  college  story 
usually  needs  more  spontaneity,  more  insight  into  the  actual 
workings  of  real  minds,  more  drawing  from  life. 

It  is  only  given  to  a  few  to  be  creative  geniuses,  but  we  can 
all  strive  for  that  ideal  state  of  affairs  when, 

<< — each  for  the  joy  of  the  working,  and  each,  in  his  separate  star, 
Shall  paint  the  Thing  as  he  sees  It  for  the  God  of  Things  as  They  are." 
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There  is  a  popular  opinion  to  the  effect  that  every  year  as  regularly  as  the 
college  commencements  come  around,  there  are  let  loose  into  the  world  a 

horde  of  theorists,  of  jxmng  men  and  women 

"  I  must  to  the  Learned  "    who  know  theories,  but  who  haven't  an  idea 

of  their  practical  application  ;  that  these 
young  theorists  after  four  years  of  undisturbed  tranquility  spent  in  book  learn- 
ing, are  to  be  cast  suddenly  into  a  world  which  will  be  cold  in  its  reception  of 
such  high-flown  notions,  a  world  which  is  too  busy  with  practical  concerns  to 
listen  to  theory,  and  which  is  too  up-to-date  to  consider  of  value  cloistered 
learning. 

Our  practical  convictions  are  roused  by  just  such  popular  opinion,  and  we 
are  eager  to  dispel  any  ideas  of  this  kind,  to  urge  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
turned  to  learning  as  to  a  downy  couch  from  which  we  may  dream  dreams, 
nor  yet  as  Peter  the  servant  of  the  Capulets  did,  as  a  last  resource,  but  as  a 
living  means  to  something  more. 

Four  years  in  a  community  where  serious-minded  people  are  making  learn- 
ing their  aim,  has  its  effect.  We  cannot  doubt  the  fundamental  value  of 
study.  Assured  of  this  fundamental  value  of  serious-minded  study,  there  is 
another  which  follows  closely.  Something  in  the  spirit  of  our  college  here, 
assures  us  that  though  we  postulate  books,  we  are  not  to  stop  here.  Books 
are  going  to  help  us  only  as  we  find  in  them  resource.  The  field  of  interest 
opened  up  by  and  beyond  the  books  has  real  value.  Young  and  healthy  minds 
are  not  going  to  dwell  on  the  prospect  of  a  life  without  friends,  or  decrepit  old 
age,  but  we  can  see  that  happy  as  life  is.  there  may  be  times  when  friends  are 
not  at  hand,  when  there  will  be  safety  only  in  many  interests,  and  a  readiness 
to  have  more.  There  is  one  phase  of  the  life  here  which  though  not  necessary 
to  the  ideal  of  scholarship,  does  in  a  rather  apt  way  express  it.  Isn't  it  a  fact 
that  one  of  the  great  privileges  of  our  college  life  is  that  we  don't  know  just 
how  learned  we  are?  We  are  not  told  in  per  cents,  or  in  A's  and  B's  and  C's, 
just  how  brilliantly  we  have  conducted  ourselves  in  an  examination.  Doesn't 
this  throw  the  emphasis  elsewhere,  and  remind  us  constantly  that  it  is  not  by 
A's  and  B's  and  C's  that  we  are  living,  nor  even  by  a  low  grade  that  we  have 
our  being  ?  This  does  not  in  any  way  mean  A's  and  B's  are  not  convenient. 
We  know  too  well  the  story  of  the  young  person  inexperienced  in  our  own 
college  euphemism,  who  took  literally  the  advice  not  to  "  worry  nor  get  in  a 
flurry  "  at  examination  time, — for  there  is  a  saving  flurry. 

We  are  sometimes  criticised  for  not  having  more  of  this  what-per-cent-did 
you-get-in-your-examination  attitude.     Isn't  this  because  we  are  not  willing 
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to  talk  about  that  side,  because,  although  we  groan  about  this  task  and  that, 
our  most  serious  work  goes  unmentioned  in  values  of  this  kind  ? 

So  then  we  would  conclude  that  unless  the  brilliancy  of  our  examinations  is 
going  to  widen  our  resource,  to  enlarge  our  field  of  interest,  to  give  us  some- 
thing which  we  may  share  with  others,  it  is  not  going  to  be  of  any  value  to 
us  or  to  any  one  else.  We  do  not  want  to  be  intellectual  prodigies  ;  we  have 
not  lived  by  such  precepts  here.  Our  request  has  been  for  "  minds  quick  to 
perceive  the  truth",  and  we  say  with  Cowper  that  there  are  many  places  in 
which  "  the  heart  may  give  a  lesson  to  the  head,  and  learning  wiser  grow 
without  his  books." 

Marjary  Lawrence  Gilson  '02. 

A  college  is  practically  a  world  in  itself,  and  at  first  it  is  rather  a  shock  to  a 
girl  to  find  that  her  position  at  home  counts  for  so  little  in  it  in  one  way  or 

another  ;  that  she  stands  on  her  own 

Distinction  without  a   Difference     feet  and   for  herself.     But    she  soon 

learns  to  trust  herself,  and  others  begin 
to  count  on  her  for  certain  things.  Some  students  come  to  be  depended  on 
to  uphold  the  college  honor  in  athletics,  others  in  dramatics,  in  musical  or 
literary  lines,  and  then  there  are  the  girls  who  are  counted  on  to  run  things. 
No  one  realizes  just  how  large  a  place  the  last  fill,  until  one  sees  them  chop- 
ping down  small  trees,  and  gathering  greens  for  decoration,  sewing  day  after 
day  on  costumes,  making  a  penny  do  the  work  of  a  dollar,  painting  and  shift- 
ing scenery,  rounding  up  the  tardy  and  irresponsible,  and  making  things  go 
smoothly.  Then  there  is  always  the  dark  horse  to  fall  back  on  in  time  of 
need.  It  is  this  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  unknown  quantity  of  the  class 
which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  backbone  of  class  pride.  It  deepens  the 
democratic  spirit  among  us,  and  little  by  little  makes  us  drop  the  feeling  that 
4i  all  the  world  is  queer  but  me  and  thee." 

Most  freshmen  value  a  thing  first  as  it  affects  themselves,  then  as  it  affects 
them  as  members  of  their  class,  then  as  members  of  their  college.  By  senior 
year  the  same  girls  have  reversed  their  scale  of  estimates.  They  have  grad- 
ually come  to  feel  that  it  takes  all  sorts  of  girls  to  make  a  college  ;  that  each 
is  a  part,  and  an  essential  part,  of  the  whole.  In  the  whir  and  buzzing  of  a 
driving  machine,  the  cogs  seem  of  much  less  importance  than  the  wheels,  but 
if  one  slips,  the  whole  machine  is  crippled. 

The  freshman  values  honors  as  outward  and  visible  signs  of  inward  invisi- 
ble grace,  the  senior,  in  so  far  as  they  develop  latent  talent  in  the  student 
and  help  her  add  to  the  fullness  of  college  life.  The  freshman  is  apt  to  regard 
them  as  sign-posts  to  personal  worth.  The  senior  realizes  that  there  are  not 
enough  honors  to  go  around,  and  judges  people  for  themselves. 

It  is  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  our  so-called  social  life  are  more  favora- 
ble to  knowing  each  other  personal^,  intimately,  and  thoroughly  than  is  pos- 
sible under  more  conventional  circumstances,  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
one  to  be  in  college  for  any  length  of  time  without  standing  for  something, 
and  being  known  for  that  thing.  It  is  not  always  put  into  so  many  words, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  real  for  being  unexpressed. 

It  is  infinitely  easier  to  be  just  and  appreciative  in  intention  than  in  fact, 
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and  though  people  are  more  quickly  and  generously  recognized  fag  their  pos- 
sibilities, as  Well  M  for  what  they  actually  accomplish,  in  OoUflgC  than  per- 
haps anywhere  else  in  the  world,  it  usually  happens  that  classes  graduate 
with  "  prophets  without  honor"  in  their  midst.  If  they  are  true  prophets, 
they  some  day  do  something  really  worth  while.  It  may  call  forth  remark- 
like.  "Would  you  ever  have  dreamed  it  of  her?  she  never  promised  much 
when  I  knew  her."  But  it  will  be  sincerely  rejoiced  over  by  her  old  classmates 
even  if  they  are  deprived  of  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  say,  "  I  told  you 

In  spite  of  some  undiscovered  country,  by  senior  year  the  class  as  a  whole 
has  come  to  a  pretty  thorough  self-realization,  and  finds  a  good  deal  of  satis- 
faction in  the  thought  that  "Every  man  is  as  good  as  another,  and  a  little 
better." 

Louise  Bronson  West  '02. 


The  alumna  and  the  undergraduate  have  at  least  one  thing  in  common, — 
they  are  both  learners,  whether  in  school  or  out.  And  it  is  one  of  the  pleasures 

of  the  alumna  who  has  been  disused  for  a 

At  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  time  to  the  formality  of  a  scholar's  routine  to 
Summer  School  go  back  to  the  old  life  of  scheduled  hours. 

Such  a  pleasure  was  mine  for  the  six  weeks' 
session  of  the  summer  school  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.  The  routine  re- 
semblance to  a  school,  however,  was  not  striking  ;  more  than  collegiate  liberty 
was  allowed  in  the  study.  Moreover,  biology,  the  specialty  of  the  school,  is  a 
science  which  permits  more  or  less  running  wild  on  the  part  of  its  devotees  ; 
and  when  an  ample  and  attractive  area  is  provided  for  the  running,  the  scien- 
tist's duty  turns  into  temptation,  and  at  least  one  part  of  his  calling — the  col- 
lecting of  specimens — is  turned  to  pastime. 

Cold  Spring  Harbor  furnishes  a  great  variety  of  hunting-grounds  for  the 
collector:  dry  woods,  damp  woods,  meadows,  orchards,  potato  fields ;  fresh 
water  habitats,  in  ponds,  pools,  and  running  streams  ;  and  salt  localities  all 
the  way  up  the  harbor  from  the  Sound  to  the  marshes  near  the  estuary.  Per- 
haps the  salty  habitats  were  the  favorite  ones  with  the  students — they  afforded 
such  a  variety  in  scientific  method  (and  costume, — anything  from  a  bathing 
suit  to  a  waterproof  would  do).  One  might  wade  or  swim,  go  dredging  or 
towing,  use  a  shovel  or  a  net ;  but  a  pail  or  a  Mason  jar  was  always  indispen- 
sable to  hold  the  biological  pot-pourri  of  a  morning's  ingatherings.  Besides  the 
attractiveness  of  its  paraphernalia,  collecting  from  the  sea  had  the  added 
charm  of  poetic  associations  ;  for  was  it  not  the  local  color  of  the  briny  deep 
that  characterized  the  most  popular  song  of  the  season? — namely,  "  The  Sad 
Fate  of  a  Youthful  Sponge,"  imported  from  the  Smith  Biological  Society,  via 
Wood's  Holl. 

The  popularity  of  this  and  other  recruiting  or  collecting  songs  suggests 
that  except  to  its  most  fanatical  devotees  science  is  more  attractive  when  it 
has  a  "crook  of  the  neck  '"  toward  sociability.  Indeed,  the  fifty  or  sixty  peo- 
ple whose  work  centered  in  the  Cold  Spring  Laboratory,  found  time  to  create 
a  social  atmosphere  for  relaxation  from  the  strict  demands  of  study,  of  the 
very  genuine  work  carried  on ;  and  the  strenuousness  of  the  life  there  was 
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broken  in  upon  by  an  occasional  clam-bake,  or  an  all-day  trip  to  some  point  of 
interest — always  where  collecting  could  be  done.  Thus  by  a  natural  method, 
an  observant  eye  was  cultivated  in  the  excursionists,  and  the  habit  was  incul- 
cated of  prying  into  hollow  trees,  overturning  logs,  and  scenting  prey, — a 
habit  which  clings,  and  is  found  to  revolutionize  walks  and  bicycle  rides,  by 
giving  them  incentives  and  interruptions  which  they  never  had  before.  In- 
deed, after  six  weeks  at  a  summer  school  of  science,  one  finds  in  hundreds  of 
ways  a  communion  with  the  visible  forms  of  Nature,  such  as  one  had  not 
known  was  possible,  and  there  comes  "a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods" 
which  no  book  biology  could  give. 

Charlotte  B.  Deforest  '01. 


After  the  course  of  study  in  the  law  school  and  the  subsequent  bar  exami- 
nation, the  young  lawyer  is  confronted  with  the  question  whether  to  enter 

the  office  of  another,  or  to  begin  practice  alone. 

The  Law  as  a  Profession    The  decision  will  of  course  be  influenced  in 
for  Women  large  measure  by  circumstances.  If  the  newly 

made  member  of  the  bar  is  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  father  or  uncle  or  interested  friend  already  in  the  profession  with 
established  offices  and  practice,  he  will  probably  be  welcomed  there,  and  may 
congratulate  himself  upon  his  inheritance  of  a  ready  position.  Many  young 
men  are  given  desk  room  in  large  offices  in  consideration  for  the  work  they 
can  do  for  the  firm;  often  they  pay  for  this  privilege. 

The  law  offices  are  not  so  willing  to  employ  young  women  attorneys  in  the 
same  way,  although  the  employment  of  women  as  stenographers  is  general. 
The  reason  for  this,  I  think,  is  largely  a  prejudice.  A  conservative  man  who 
has  been  long  in  practice,  and  has  never  seen  a  woman  do  other  than  clerical 
work,  is  slow  to  understand  that  her  training  has  made  her  able  to  do  more. 
He  says  that  he  wants  a  man,  whom  he  can  send  anywhere.  He  thinks  that 
it  is  only  a  man  who  can  go  to  the  court  and  make  copies  of  pleadings,  then 
to  the  assessors'  office  to  see  how  taxes  stand  on  certain  property,  thence  to 
the  registry  of  deeds  to  look  after  a  title,  thence  to  a  mortgagee's  sale,  back 
again  to  the  office  to  take  evidence,  then  to  look  up  the  latest  statute  and  file 
a  required  notice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  women  doing  these  things 
every  day,  but  a  conservative  man  would  not  be  likely  to  choose  a  woman 
for  such  duties  in  his  office  when  he  might  employ  a  man,  unless  he  knew  her 
personally  and  was  interested  in  her  progress.  While  the  young  woman 
attorney  is  cordially  welcomed  by  the  older  lawyers  and  quite  overwhelmed 
with  wishes  of  success,  the  general  hope  is  that  she  will  succeed  away  by  her- 
self somewhere,  and  not  involve  them  in  responsibility  for  her  possible  failure. 

But  many  attorneys  prefer  to  start  in  offices  of  their  own.  There  are  the 
advantages  then  of  seeing  personally  to  the  details  of  every  matter,  of  being 
bound  to  rely  upon  one's  own  judgment,  of  a  more  extended  acquaintance, 
and  of  being  one's  own  master.  While  there  is  no  one  else  to  share  the  in- 
come, there  is  also  no  one  else  to  bear  the  expenses,  and  these,  for  a  young 
lawyer,  are  likely  to  equal  the  income.  Nor,  if  one  is  alone,  can  one  keep 
one's  office  always  open  during  business  hours. 
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If  the  young  lawyer  starts  out  alone,  be  will  probably  have  long  periodi  of 
waiting.    This  is  tin*  time  for  study  and  t'<>r  getting  nsed  to  the  office  life. 
There  is  always  eo  mnota  to  study  that  the  only  danger  is  in  reading  at  ran 
dom  on  too  many  subjects  Instead  of  forming  a  habil  of  Bystematio  reading 
upon  definite  points.    When  the  cases  do  come  in.  one  will  have  work  enough 

to  master  them,  and  it  will   not  he  a  Btudy  of  law  alone        The  mastery  of  the 

facts  in  every  case  meansa  great  deal  that  i>  never  found  in  books  and  require! 
less  of  the  Legal  mind  than  of  common  sense  and  judgment. 
It  is  especially  in  dealing  with  people  that  experience  cornea     A  lawyer 

meets  people  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  life,  and  situations  continually 
arise  which  require  tact  and  judgment.  So  it  is  an  advantage  if  one  has  been 
able  to  have  a  year  or  two  ot  business  experience  between  college  and  the 
professional  school.  The  work  by  which  a  client  earns  his  living  may  be 
quite  new  to  the  lawyer,  but  his  duty  as  attorney  may  require  that  he  know 
the  wages  paid,  the  demand  for  the  work,  that  he  keep  watch  of  the  market, 
of  the  strikes,  and,  in  case  of  injuries  received  that  may  lessen  the  earning 
capacity,  that  he  see  the  work  actually  performed.  In  cases  where  damages 
are  claimed  for  injuries  received,  the  details  are  nearly  endless,  but  the  suc- 
cessful attorney  must  know  them  all. 

In  other  matters  technical  knowledge  is  of  the  first  importance.  All  papers 
must  be  drawn  with  absolute  accuracy,  for  the  omission  of  a  word  or  vari- 
ance of  a  letter  may  be  fatal  to  a  client's  case.  The  habit  of  watching  every 
word  and  of  making  exact  copies  of  papers  will  have  to  be  formed,  and  in 
this  respect  there  is  no  detail  too  trivial  for  notice.  In  the  use  of  language 
too,  the  young  lawyer  learns  to  be  careful,  and  to  give  words  only  their  true 
meaning.  He  must  recognize  the  difference  between  "may ''and  "shall", 
and  the  force  of  a  proviso.  He  learns  to  get  evidence  from  the  proper  source 
and  not  to  rely  on  what  he  has  heard,  nor  on  what  his  client  thinks  was  the 
case,  nor  on  anybody's  impressions.  To  establish  the  fact,  for  example,  that 
goods  were  delivered,  it  is  not  enough  to  show  that  the  order  was  given  to  de- 
liver them.  You  must  go  further  and  show  that  they  reached  the  proper 
parties.  So  in  selecting  evidence  one  must  choose  only  what  is  necessary  to 
prove  the  question  of  fact  at  issue,  and  not  be  led  aside  by  irrelevant  matter. 

As  to  a  woman's  probability  of  success  in  the  profession,  it  depends  wholly 
upon  the  individual  woman.  There  is  no  demand  for  careless  or  poorly  pre- 
pared lawyers  or  drones,  be  they  men  or  women.  A  woman  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, who  has  carefully  prepared  herself  for  the  practice  of  the  profession, 
who  is  willing  to  work  patiently  and  perseveringly,  has  I  think,  as  good  a 
likelihood  of  succeeding  as  a  man  with  the  same  preparation.  Her  success 
may  not  be  exactly  the  same  as  his.  His  success  may  include  political  prom- 
inence and  certain  positions  of  public  trust  which  hers  may  not,  although  her 
work  will  be  exactly  as  responsible. 

At  the  start,  popular  prejudice  is  almost  wholly  in  favor  of  the  man.  The 
presumption  of  fitness  is  with  him,  while  a  woman  has  the  burden  of  proving 
her  right  to  do  the  work  of  the  profession.  At  the  root  of  the  whole  matter 
lies  the  unequal  status  of  the  sexes,  resulting  in  years  of  tradition  and  prej- 
udice which  have  kept  a  knowledge  of  business  away  from  the  daughters  of  a 
family  and  demanded  it  of  the  sons.      It  is  only  since   1882  that  women,  in 
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Massachusetts,  have  been  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar,  and  then  only  after 
special  legislation.  In  a  few  of  our  states  women  are  not  yet  allowed  to  prac- 
tice as  attorneys.  The  progress  of  the  last  twenty  years  is  gradually  chang- 
ing the  old  conditions,  and  more  and  more  women  are  able  to  make  places  for 
themselves  in  the  world,  are  going  into  business,  and  controlling  property. 
Every  woman  who  does  serious  work  in  any  department  of  study,  makes  it 
easier  for  her  circle  of  acquaintance  through  confidence  in  her,  to  believe  in 
the  success  of  women  in  other  directions.  The  necessity  for  women  physi- 
cians is  no  longer  questioned  by  persons  of  ordinary  intelligence. 

Many  people,  both  men  and  women,  prefer  to  consult  a  woman  attorney, 
and  out  of  a  list  of  strangers  will  choose  a  woman's  name.  Others  do  not  care 
whom  they  consult,  provided  the  work  is  done.  Among  women  there  is  a 
demand  for  the  services  of  women  lawyers,  and  the  demand  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. As  time  goes  on  both  the  young  man  and  the  young  woman  attorney  will 
have  proved  themselves,  and  their  success  or  failure  will  not  be  a  question 
of  sex. 

A  woman  who  undertakes  the  study  of  law  will  be  continually  surprised  at 
the  widening  of  her  outlook  and  the  increasing  variety  of  her  interests.  The 
relative  values  of  securities  will  grow  familiar  to  her  ;  also  the  valuation  of 
real  estate  in  different  localities,  the  rate  of  taxation,  and  the  management  of 
corporations.  Through  these  her  interest  will  lead  her  into  a  knowledge  of 
municipal  government,  the  conditions  bringing  about  legislation,  and  thence 
to  national  issues.  She  is  likely  to  have  dealings  with  charitable  institutions, 
hospitals,  and  the  like,  and  an  acquaintance  with  their  organization  and  gov- 
ernment. No  other  profession  could  be  so  broadening  in  its  study,  so  stimu- 
lative of  interest  in  a  variety  of  subjects.  In  the  practice  of  the  law  there  is 
a  wide  choice  for  specialization.  Men  have  won  distinction  as  conveyancers, 
probate,  court  and  trial  lawyers,  and  in  patent  and  corporate  law. 

Many  young  men  study  law  as  a  preparation  for  entering  business.  Others 
who  have  already  established  business  interests,  or  who  hold  positions  of 
trust,  have  found  a  study  for  the  bar  advisable  and  profitable.  As  every  year 
more  women  are  holding  administrative  positions,  they  also  will  find  that  a 
knowledge  of  law  is  of  advantage  and  even  a  necessity.  It  is  likely,  however, 
that  after  a  young  woman  has  completed  her  course  of  study  in  a  law  school 
or  office,  and  become  a  member  of  the  bar,  she  will  not  be  willing  to  pause  at 
that  point,  but  before  she  realizes  it  will  find  herself  a  lawyer  in  practice. 

Eliza  W.  M.  Bridges  '92. 


The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Alumnae  Association  to  aid  the  President 
and  Trustees  in  raising  the  $100,000  Fund  herewith  present  their  final  report. 

As  the  financial  part  of  the  report  is 

Final   Report  of  the  Smith  necessarily  long,  the  body  of  it  will 

College  Alumnae  Committee  on  the    be  condensed  as  much  as  possible. 

$100,000   Fund  The  sum  obtained    by  President 

Seelye  and  the  Trustees  was  $67,890. 
Thus  the  total  contribution  came  to  something  over  8112,000,  and  the 
generous  gift  of  Mr.  Rockerfeller  was  secured. 
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The  total  amount  represented  by  the  work  of  the  committers  at  Com- 
mencement time  was  si -1.9:51   6(>.     This  was  divided  as  follows  : 

Contribution  from  Graduates,  1,289  68 

Interest  on  Graduate  Account,  466  06     |85,748  76 

Contribution  from  Non-(  iraduates.  2,219  00 

Interest  on  Non-Graduate  Account,  7  07        2,226  <>7 

Contribution  from  Undergraduates,  6,922  96 

Interest  on  Undergraduate  Account,  33  88        6,966  68 

$44,981  66 
Expenses  of  the  Committee  for  printing  and  postage,  184  58 

Total  through  the  Central  Committee,  sn.747  08 

At  the  Trustee  meeting  on  Monday,  June  17,  it  was  voted  to  leave  the  dis- 
position of  this  unexpected  surplus  to  a  committee  of  nine,  composed  of  three 
Trustees,  three  Alumnae,  and  three  members  of  the  Students'  Council.  This 
joint  committee  met  on  Tuesday,  June  18,  and  unanimously  voted  the  sum  of 
$8,500  to  the  Students'  Building,  this  sum  being  understood  to  cover  all  exist- 
ing contracts,  including  the  estimates  for  heating,  lighting,  plumbing,  and 
painting.  It  was  voted,  also,  at  this  meeting,  to  place  the  remainder  of  the 
surplus  at  interest  with  the  college  treasurer  as  a  special  fund  subject  to  the 
future  disposition  of  the  joint  committee. 

In  contemplating  the  work  of  the  year  the  members  of  the  central  com- 
mittee feel  that  results  have  been  gratifying  in  every  sense.  They  realize  that 
success  would  have  been  impossible  but  for  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  many 
local  committees  all  over  the  country,  and  they  wish  to  thank  most  heartily 
these  committees,  and  all,  indeed,  who  have  cooperated  to  bring  about  the 
desired  end.  One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the  work  has  been  the  enthu- 
siastic response  of  the  Undergraduates.  For  this  reason  the  action  of  the 
final  committee  in  voting  to  complete  the  Students'  Building  is  especially 
satisfactory. 

A  detailed  report  arranged  by  classes  and  committees  follows.  One  or  two 
points  need  to  be  explained.  Where  the  sum  credited  to  a  given  committee 
does  not  coincide  with  the  sum  reported  by  the  chairman  of  that  committee  it 
is  because  contributions  were  frequently  sent  through  the  central  committee 
instead  of  the  local  one.  When  the  name  of  a  contributor  was  on  the  list 
given  to  a  local  committee,  the  sum  contributed  has  been  credited  to  that 
committee,  thus  increasing  its  returns.  On  the  other  hand,  all  life  fees,  how- 
ever secured,  have  been  entered,  according  to  vote,  as  the  gift  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  Treasury. 

In  some  instances  gifts  were  secured  by  classes  and  are  not  included  in  any 
of  the  committee  reports.  Again  sums  secured  by  entertainments  arranged 
by  special  committees  do  not  appear  in  any  of  the  class  reports.  Thus  the 
figures  below  fail  to  correspond  precisely  with  the  amounts  reported  above. 
In  one  section  or  another  of  the  report,  however,  will  be  found  every  contri- 
bution made  to  the  8100,000  Fund. 

Elizabeth  Lawrence  Clarke,    Chairman, 
Mary  Vaill  Talmage, 
R  Grace  A.  Hubbard. 
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FINAL   REPORT. 

Class. 

Graduates.                   Former  Members. 

Total. 

1S79 

t1  l~i  00 

$145  00 

•;  L-±'J     \J\J 

1880 
1881 

80  00 

80  00 
275  75 

230  75                           45  00 

1882 

284  00                         279  00 

563  00 

1S83 

250  73                      1,239  00 

1,4S9  73 

1884 

345  75                            4  00 

349  75 

1885 

681  70                           35  00 

710  70 

1886 

253  50                         157  00 

410  50 

1887 

979  50                          27  00 

1,006  50 

1888 

185  00                          23  50 

208  50 

1889 

497  00                            6  00 

503  00 

1890 

433  00                         140  00 

573  00 

1891 

5,317  50                            6  00 

5,323  50 

1S92 

1,030  25                          11  00 

1,041  25 

1S93 

336  25                            6  00 

342  25 

1894 

936  10                           17  00 

953  10 

1895 

789  50                          30  00 

819  50 

1896 

5S1  60                           10  00 

591  60 

1897 

1,146  50                           17  00 

1,163  50 

1898 

767  50                            3  00 

770  50 

1899 

1,782  50                          47  00 

1,829  50 

1900 

8,831  75                           15  00 

8,846  75 

1901 

2,863  41                           33  00 

2.896  41 

$28,748  79                     $2,150  50 

$30,899  29 

830,899  29 

From  Non-graduates  not  assigned  to  Classes,  and  from 

Interest  on  Non-graduate  Account, 

$  75  57 

From  Alumnae  Association  : — 

By 

Balance  from  Library  Account, 

27  09 

By  Vote — Surplus  in  Treasury, 

876  00 

By  Eighty-one  Life  Fees  Paid, 

2.430  00 

Into 

?rest  on  Alumnae  Account, 

466  08 

$34,774  03 

From  Undergraduates  : — 

Class  of  1902. 

$2,165  70 

1903, 

2,054  00 

1904, 

1,828  00 

1905, 

575  25 

Gift  from  Glee  Club, 

50  00 

Gift  frorn  Friend  to  Undergraduates. 

250  00 

Interest 

on  Undergraduate  Account, 

33  88 

$6,956  83 

$41,730  86 

ALUMNA  DEPARTMENT 


FROM    BRANCH   A.8804  l  ITION8. 

I  hi  order  of  organization  of  Aasooiatioi 

itton.— Miss  Florence  Van  I).  Smith  *86,  Chairman. 

By  contributions,  |2,8 

Entertainment  by  Haverhill  Alnnuue,  66  00 

Graduates  and  former  students  living  in  Dorchester, 

R.>.\bury».  and  Milton.  85  50 

Total,  


Chicago  Association.— Miaa  Alice  Lord  '97,  Chairman. 
By  contributions. 


$2,817  ()U 


//  Mass,  Association.— 'Mrs.  Lncy  Wright  Pearson  '86,  Chairman. 

$2,795  25 
167  70 
166  50 
100  00 
25  00 
$3,254  45 


By  contributions, 

By  part  proceeds  of  December  Fair, 
Northampton  Committee  by  Musicale, 
Holyoke  Committee  by  Musicale, 
By  appropriation  from  Association  Treasury, 
Total. 


New  York  Association. — Mrs.  Marjorie  Ayres  Best  '95,  Chairman. 
By  contributions.  32,332  75 


Entertainment  by  Brooklyn  Committee,  Miss  Ethel 

James  '99,  Chairman, 
New  York  Basket  Ball  Team, 
Total, 


600  42 
46  00 


$2,979  17 


Worcester  Club. — Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Fisher  '86,  Chairman. 
By  contributions, 


$1,281  00 


Syracuse  Club. — Miss  J.  M.  Richards  '95,  Chairman. 
By  contributions, 


$179  00 


Hartford  Club. — Mrs.  Mary  Clark  Mitchell  '83,  Chairman. 
By  contributions, 


$566  50 


From  Local  Committees  formed  in  cities  where  no  Association  or 
Club  existed. 


Albany. — Miss  Mary  S.  Hunter  '01,  Chairman. 

By  contributions, 

By  lecture  and  gift  from  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
Total, 


$67  00 
250  00 


$317  00 
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Buffalo.— Miss  E.  B.  Hotchkiss  '01,  Chairman. 

By  contributions,  810,018  00 

California.—  Miss  Ethelwyn  Foote  '97,  Chairman. 

By  contributions,  116  00 

Cincinnati. — Miss  M.  L.  Caldwell  '01,  Chairman. 

By  contributions,  $42  00 

Cleveland. — Miss  Elizabeth  L.  McGrew  '01,  Chairman. 

By  contributions,  $330  10 

By  Reading,  400  00 

Total,  $730  10 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. — Miss  Alma  M.  Hoegh  '00,  Chairman. 

By  contributions,  8243  00 

By  Dramatic  Entertainment,  216  18 

Total,  $459  18 

New  Haven. — Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Whitney  '00,  Chairman, 
(succeeded  by  Mrs.  Mabel  Wyatt  Jepson  '93.) 

By  contributions,  $1,299  20 

Philadelphia.— Miss  Edith  D.  Sheldon  '00,  Chairman. 

By  contributions,  $210  00 

By  Musical,  138  00 

Total,  $348  00 

Pittsburg. — Miss  Jane  M.  Kerr  '01,  Chairman. 

By  contributions,  $837  00 

Providence. — Miss  Grace  P.  Chapin  '99,  Chairman. 

By  contributions,  $422  00 

By  Lecture,  (Jacob  Riis')  218  00 
By  gift  to  Class  of  '99  from  Maude  Adams,  25  00 

Total,  $665  01 

St.  Louis.— -Miss  Anna  L.  Ramsey  '00,  Chairman. 

By  contributions,  $253  00 


$110  00 

$00  00 

876  50 

16  50 

38  00 

TO  00 

$89,288  60 

ALUMNJE  DEPARTMENT  ..: 

From  groups  of  Alumna'  in  other  cities  where  no  local 
committees  existed: 

Gloucester  Alumna1. 

Indianapolis  Alumnae, 
Kansas  City  Alunma\  by  contributions. 
By  entertainment, 

New  London  Alumna'  ami  Students,  by  Reading, 
Norwich  Alumna',  by  Reading, 

Total  from  Local  Committees  and  Entertainments, 

The  Smith  College  Club  of  Cleveland  has  had  the  honor  of  sending  in  the 
last  £400  needed  to  make  up  the  $100,000  Fund.  Of  this  amount,  $100  was  the 
the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Gilchrist,  and  the  other  $300,  the  proceeds  of  a  reading 
given  by  Miss  Josephine  Daskam  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cleveland  Alumnae, 
April  12,  at  the  Colonial  Club.  The  affair  was  charming,  and  a  social  as  well 
B8  a  financial  success.  Miss  Daskam  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Wm.  Becker,  pianist, 
and  an  informal  reception  was  held  at  the  close  of  the  program,  when  tea  was 
served  in  true  college  style.  The  committee  in  charge  were  :  Grace  Ethelwyn 
Browne  '97,  Chairman,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Johnson  (Mary  Saunders  '85),  Mrs.  Wilbur 
S.  Crowell  (Grace  Wenham  '94),  Isabel  Adams  '01,  Agnes  H.  Gilchrist  '01, 
and  Mildred  E.  Ford '01. 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  by  the  last  of  the  month  in 
order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue  and  should  be  sent  to  Elizabeth 
S.  Sampson,  Tenney  Honse. 

'87.     Hannah  B.  Clark  has  been  elected  dean  of  Knox  College. 
'95.     Mary  W.  Clark  spent  the  summer  travelling  in  Europe.     She  has  left 

the  Harvard  University  Library  to  accept  a  position  in  the  library  of 

McGill  University,  Montreal. 

'99.    Louise  Chamberlin  of    St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  married  Sept.  23,  to  Mr. 

Charles  J.  Warren  of  San  Pedro  Sula,  Honduras,  Central  America. 
Miriam  Choate  took  the  Master's  degree  in  history  at  Columbia,  last 

June. 
Jane  Reed  Hills  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Guy  E.  Beardsley 

of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
'00.     Irene  Livingston  Butler  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  William 

Scott  James,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
'02.     Helen  Hoitt  Atherton  will  go  on  with  her  music,  especially  the  organ 

study,  and  will  spend  some  time  in  New  York,   under  a  competent 

teacher. 
Annie  Mildred  Barber  expects  to  take  a  course  in  household  economics  in 

Simmons  College,  Boston,  this  coming  winter. 
Rachel  Berenson  will  take  post-graduate  work  at  Radcliffe  this  year, 

specializing  in  Greek.     Address  :  15  Berkeley  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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'02.     Katherine  Berry  will  be  at  home  for  the  year.     She  will  take  courses  in 

cooking  and  music. 
Edith  Blanchard  will  enter  the  Teachers'  College,  New  York  City,  for  a 

course  in  kindergarten  instruction. 
Anna  M.  Bliss  will  spend  the  winter  at  home  in  Florence,  and  will  prob- 
ably continue  her  studies. 
Ethel  M.  Bliss  has  been  spending  the  summer  in  Europe.     On  her  return 

she  will  spend  the  winter  at  home,  giving  her  attention  to  the  best  way 

of  running  a  house. 
Jessie  J.  Brainerd  will  be  at  home  in  Middlebury,  Vt.,  until  Christmas. 

After  that  she  may  teach. 
Edith  Warner  Brown  expects  to  spend  the  early  part  of  the  winter  at  her 

home  in  Devereux.     Further  plans  are  indefinite. 
Eda  Brune  sailed  Sept.  4  for  Germany,  where  she  expects  to  spend  the 

coming  winter,  and  possibly  will  remain  a  year.     She  will  take  up 

advanced  studies  while  there. 
Adelaide  L.  Burke's  home  address  has  been  changed  to  111  Meigs  Street, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Annie  Amelia  Cass  will  spend  the  winter  at  her  home  in  Rochelle,  111. 
Gertrude  Champion  will  be  at  home  this  year,  at  Lyme,  Conn. 
Ruth  Ethel  Chew  is  teaching  in  Belleplain,  N.  J. 
Carolyn  H.  Childs  expects  to  be  at  home  most  of  the  winter.     She  may 

visit  some  college  friends  in  the  West. 
Helen  Clark  will  spend  the  winter  studying  music  at  her  home  in  Natick, 

Mass. 
Florence  Clexton  will  spend  the  winter  at  home,  studying  music. 
Mabel  Coulter  will  do  graduate  work  at  home  in  French  and  German,  and 

hopes  after  the  holidays  to  study  music. 
Sybil  Cox  expects  to  be  at  home  during  the  coming  winter,  and  will  prob- 
ably attend  the  Boston  Cooking  School. 
Clara  L.  Davis  returned  from  Europe  Oct.  15,  and  will  be  at  home  this 

year. 
Nellie  F.  Dubois  Henderson  expects  to  "hibernate"  in  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 
Ethel  Edwardes  expects  to  spend  the  winter  at  home  in  Paonia,  Col. 
Marjorie  Louise  Elder  will  spend  this  year  at  home. 
Edith  G.  Ely  has  returned  to  Colorado  Springs,  after  a  pleasant  summer 

in  the  East.     She  will  study  German,  French,  and  English  this  winter. 
Ethel  Hale  Freeman  will  study  this  winter  at  the  Boston  Art  Museum. 
Marion   L.  Gaillard  will  teach  Latin  and  literature  in  Tillotson  College, 

Austin,  Texas. 
Caroline  Gleason  will  stay  at  home  this  winter  and  study  German. 
Stella  Goss  will  be  at  home  this  year  in  Avondale,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Eugenie  Hadd  is  attending  the  Westfield  Normal  School. 


ALVMNJE   DEPARTMENT 

'08.     Locretia  Hayes' address  for  the  winter  will  be  Dresdner  Bank,  Berlin, 
•  rmany. 

Eolden  announced  her  ei  *  to  Mr.  Louie  Atwell 

x  on  Sept.  22. 
Mary  K.  Howe  expects  to  spend  the  winter  In  Paris  Btndying  French. 
Emily  D.  Huntington  has  accepted  the  position  of  assistant  secretary  in 
the  V.  \v.  ( '.  A.  at  Binghaniton,  New  fork,  and  entered  «>n  herdntiei 
there  Sept.  I  L     1  [er  address  is  in  care  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Clara  [ngrahaxn  is  attending  the  Westfield  Normal  School  and  taking  the 

college  graduates'  course. 
Louise  H.  Irving  is  to  be  at  home  this  year.      Her  address  should  read 
New  Brighton.  S.  I.  (Staten  Island)  and  not  L.  I.,  as  in  the  class  book. 

Helen  Esther  Kelley  will  remain  at  home  this  winter,  taking  courses  in 

domestic  science  under  the  supervision  of  her  mother.      She  will  take  a 

few  courses  at  Columbia  University. 
Louise  Knapp's  new  address  is  4005  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis.      She  expects 

to  teach  at  the  Phillips  School  in  that  city  this  winter. 
Josephine  Lamson  expects  to  spend  the  winter  in  Chicago,  giving  some 

time  to  University  work  and  also  studying  college  settlements. 
Anna  M.  Laporte  has  charge  of  the  French  department  of  the  High  School 

of  Middletown,  Ct.     She  also  expects  to  take  courses  in  Old  French  and 

Italian  at  Wesleyan  University,  in  studying  for  an  M.  A.  degree. 
Elizabeth  Leavitt  expects  to  be  at  home  this  winter  at  720  Washington 

Street,  Brighton,  Mass. 
Eloise  Mabury  will  be  at  home  this  winter  and  will  study  short-hand  and 

type-writing  with  a  view  to  being  her  father's  private  secretary.     She 

will  also  do  some  reading  along  the  lines  of  history  and  economics,  and 

some  practical  work  in  house-keeping. 
Anna  C.  McClintock  is  spending  the  winter  with  her  family  in  New  York 

and  studying  music. 
Grace  MacDougall  is  teaching  in  the  Academy  at  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 
Maude  Ellis  Mellen  is  assisting  in  a  first  primary  grade,  trying  gymnastic 

work,  and  in  general  doing  the  things  which  the  girl  who  is  "  just  at 

home  "  finds  to  do. 
Beatrice  Montgomery  is  teaching  in  the  High  School  at  her  home,  Red 

Oak,  Iowa. 
Elizabeth  Morris  has  accepted  a  position  as  assistant  principal  in  the  High 

School  of  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.,  for  the  coming  winter. 
Elizabeth  L.  Neal  will  teach  at  Wilton,  N.  H.  during  the  coming  year. 
Lulu  Alva  Nickerson  is  to  teach  English  in  the  High  School  at  Vineyard 

Haven,  Mass.,  this  year. 
Alice  G.  O'Brien  will  spend  the  coming  year  in  teaching  music  and  filling 

the  position  of   organist  in  the    Holy  Family  Church  in  Springfield, 

Mass. 
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'02.    Anna  Mae  Parsons  will  take  a  Southern  trip,  spending  most  of  the  time  at 

Alva,  Florida. 
Julia  E.  Peck  will  take  the  kindergarten  course  at  the  Teachers'  College, 

New  York  City. 
Maida  Peirce  will  stay  at  home  and  study  music  this  winter. 
Helena  W.  Porteous  was  married  July  10  to  Mr.  Burwell  Morgan  Crosth- 

waite,  Yale  '02.    Address  :  Mills  Building,  15  Broad  Street,  New  York 

City. 
Sara  F.  Richards  expects  to  be  in  New  York  this  winter.     Address  :  14 

East  37th  Street. 
Martha  Warner  Riggs  expects  to  spend  the  winter  at  her  home  in  Pal- 
myra, N.  Y. 
Laura  Mary  Rogers  is  teaching  English  in  the  High  School  of  Bennington, 

Vermont. 
Anna  A.  Ryan  is  teaching  science  in  "  The  Miss  Wolcott  School."  Den- 
ver, Colorado. 
Maroe  Sater  is  studying  biology  at  the  Ohio  State  University  at  Columbus, 

Ohio. 
Persis  R.   Straight  will  study  this  year  in  the  medical  department  of 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Marion  Terhune  will  spend  the  winter  at  home  in  Montclair.  N.  J. 
Ethel  S.  Thalheimer  will  be  at  home  this  winter.     Address  :  936  Marion 

Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Gertrude  Tubby  expects  to  occupy  the  position  of  secretary  to  Professor 

Edward  Howard  Griggs  this  winter. 
Berenice  R.  Tuttle  is  acting  as  proof  reader  for  The  Tuttle  Company, 

Rutland,  Vermont. 
Edith  W.  Vanderbilt  is  at  present  in  Westhampton,  L.  I.,  but  will  spend 

the  winter  at  home  in  New  York  City. 
Ella  B.  Van  Tuyl  will  spend  the  winter  in  Detroit.     Address  :  136  Selden 

Avenue. 
A.  Louise  Vogdes  will  probably  be  at  home  this  year. 
Helen  Walbridge  will  teach  a  class  of  girls  this  winter  in  the  Berkeley 

Institute  in  Brooklyn. 
Louise  B.  West  will    probably  spend  the  winter  in  Cambridge  at  10 

Craigie  Street. 
Lucy  S.  Wicker  will  stay  at  home  this  winter,  and  will  take  charge  of 

the  housekeeping. 
Edith  S.  Woolley  will  spend  the  winter  at  home. 

BIRTH 

'91.     Mrs.  C.  E.  Tilley  (Laura  E.  Sawin),  a  son,  born  July  7,  1902. 


ABOUT  COLLEGE 

During  the  past  year  a  vigorous  campaign  has  been  carried  on  by  the  col- 
lege authorities  against  over-exertion  on  the  part  of  the  students.  Yet  BO 
institution  has  as  yet  been  passed  over  which,  in  one  of 

Senior  Dramatics  its  branches,  entails  the  greatest  strain  with  the  least 
proportional  remuneration  :  and  that  is  Senior  Dra- 
matics. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  the  experience  of  those  having  "  speaking  parts"  is  one 
never  to  be  for  a  moment  regretted,  overbalancing  any  fatigue,  any  sacrifice 
thereby  incurred.  But  in  the  case  of  previous  classes  we  have  seen  that,  par- 
ticularly during  the  spring  term,  the  costume,  scenery,  and  property  commit- 
tees bear  an  altogether  disproportionate  burden.  That  we  undergraduates  do 
to  some  extent  appreciate  this  is  shown  by  the  sigh,  or  even  the  shudder,  with 
which  we  receive  any  allusion  to  this  task. 

As  to  the  property  and  costume  committees,  one  element  of  the  strain  is 
found  in  the  large  mobs.  Determination  of  the  size  and  emphasis  of  the  mob, 
and  its  relation  to  the  dramatist's  intention,  is  not  wholly  in  the  students' 
hands.  Moreover,  it  is  only  natural,  since  the  senior  play  is  to  the  world 
outside  the  most  obvious  outcome  of  senior  year,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  class  should  desire  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  it.  Yet  unquestion- 
ably a  large  number  of  disinterested  laborers  would  be  greatly  benefited  by 
a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  mobs. 

But  the  more  pressing  factor  in  the  case  is  the  tendency  shown  toward 
greater  elaboration  in  the  matter  of  costumes,  properties,  and  scenery.  So  far 
from  criticising  any  former  committees,  it  must  be  said  that  where  these 
have  erred  they  have  done  so  on  the  side  of  over-assiduity  and  enthusiasm. 
Whatever  may  be  a  student's  original  attitude  toward  this  work,  the  moment 
she  is  appointed  to  a  committee  position  her  feeling  is  that  up  to  the  very  end 
she  must  devote  her  entire  mind  and  strength  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Her 
classmates  expect  this  ;  conscience  and  ambition  alike  demand  it.  Of  course, 
when  spring  term  comes,  one  hears  on  all  sides,  "  Those  poor  dear  girls  !  The 
idea  of  spending  all  these  glorious  days  in  that  horrid  Gym,  sewing  on  red 
and  green  costumes  !  Their  senior  year,  too  ! "  There  is  a  certain  belated 
sanity  in  this  attitude,  and  one  can  but  wish  that  it  had  appeared  on  the 
scene  in  time  to  effect  the  rescue  of  those  poor  dear  girls. 

Now  of  course  we  don't  want  to  go  back  to  Elizabethan  times,  with  pretty 
little  placards,  executed  by  our  many  poster  artists,  and  mildly  reminiscent 
of  continuous  vaudeville,  as  the  entire  stage  setting.  But  a  setting  which 
the  audience  would  not  feel  constrained  to  applaud,  in  consideration  of  the 
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work  expended  on  it  by  the  poor  dear  girls,  and  which  would  not  distract 
attention  from  the  opening  speeches,  could  hardly  be  out  of  place.  Then  it 
must  be  remembered  that  elaborate  amateur  creations  are  at  best  uncertain 
in  their  effect,  and  that  eyes  accustomed  to  the  costly  perfection  of  each  detail 
in  the  setting  of  the  modern  professional  stage  cannot,  despite  the  compli- 
ments which  reach  our  eager  ears,  find  themselves  wholly  satisfied  by  scen- 
ery and  costumes  arresting  attention,  yet  of  necessity  not  above  reproach. 
But  simplicity  stands  above  criticism. 

It  certainly  does  not  do  to  say,  "We  are  not  at  college  for — this  or  that."  We 
are  here  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  and  no  two  have  the  same  set 
of  ambitions,  although  it  is  a  fairly  well-established  fact  that  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  us  have  made  up  our  individual  minds  to  tread  the  boards  of  the 
Academy  of  Music  at  the  end  of  our  senior  year.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that 
for  any  one  of  us  it  would  be  at  least  a  distortion  of  the  purpose  of  her  college 
life  to  spend  its  fairest  days  in  apparently  interminable  mechanical  drudgery. 

Each  class  is  rightly  ambitious  to  excel  its  predecessors  in  the  production  of 
the  senior  play.  But  pasteboard  magnificence  is  not  dramatic  excellence.  It 
will  be  no  credit  to  a  class  admittedly  to  excel  the  previous  one  in  multitude 
of  paper  roses,  if  the  critic  must  needs  add,  "Ah,  but  their  Desdemona  can't 
compare  with  Ophelia  last  year!"  But  if  it  were  acknowledged  that  Desdemona 
had  thrown  Ophelia  quite  into  the  shade,  what  matter  were  it  though  the 
latter  lady  had  been  permitted  to  drown  herself  in  a  real  tank  in  full  sight  of 
the  audience?  Indeed,  one  may  venture  to  say  that  not  only  will  the  class 
which  makes  a  decisive  move  in  favor  of  greater  simplicity  receive  from  all 
who  know  affairs  as  they  really  are  commendation  far  more  hearty  than 
would  be  accorded  any  Frohmanesque  spectacle  we  might  conceivably  pro- 
duce, but  will  diminish  in  no  degree  the  worthy  fame  of  our  senior  play. 

Moreover,  Fate  is  in  the  matter.  Has  not  many  a  one  of  us  said,  '  •  Senior 
Dramatics  will  go  next "  ?  Let  us  not  wait  until,  in  accents  well  known  to 
freshman  and  sophomore  years,  we  hear,  "  It  will  be  well  for  you  to  do  this 
voluntarily,  or  we  shall  require  that  you  do  it.''  Let  us  ourselves  make  the 
movement  toward  a  less  pretentious  setting  and  costuming  of  our  senior  plays. 
We  do  not  want  to  see  Senior  Dramatics  abolished  in  our  day  or  in  that  of 
classes  yet  to  come ;  nor  yet  presented  in  the  Gymnasium  on  a  capital  of 
eighteen  dollars,  and  two  weeks'  preparation.  Nor  need  we  have  accessories 
so  meagre  as  to  draw  attention,  and  detract  from  the  value  of  the  play.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  the  often  heard  suggestion  of  a  larger  appropriation,  a  tax 
of  money  from  all  rather  than  of  time  from  a  few,  does  not  appear  more  feas- 
ible. Yet  there  is  always  a  golden  mean  ;  shall  we  not  seek  it?  The  sugges- 
tions here  given  are  of  course  merely  tentative  ;  but  have  we  not  all  graven 
deep  in  our  hearts  the  motto,  "A  Smith  College  girl  can  do  anything  "  ? 

And  only  by  well-directed  effort  on  our  part  can  our  senior  play  maintain 
its  external  as  well  as  its  internal  harmony.  Shall  we  look  upon  the  result  of 
the  great  task  of  senior  year  as  a  mere  Commencement  spectacle,  one  of  the 
many  attractions  of  Northampton  during  the  glorious  month  of  June  ?  Shall 
we  not  rather  hold  it,  and  desire  it,  and  strive  to  make  it,  the  intelligent  and 
consistent  outgrowth  of  our  senior  year,  nay,  of  all  the  years  we  have  lived 
at  Smith  College  ? 

Ellen  Gray  Barbour  1903. 


ABOUT  COLLEGE 

Council  of  Smith  College  waa  started  In  1894.     it  oorn  I  >tbe 

entoi   animations  in  other  colleges,  tti  aim  is  to  promote  a 
of  honor  and  of  responsibility  among  the  students  by  allow- 

The  Council    ing  them  to  have  representativea  who  Bhall  .-hart-  In  govern- 
ing the  life  of  the  College.    The  representativea  are  the 
presidents  and  the  councillors  who  are  elected  by  each  class,  the 
electing  I  hree,  the  junior  two,  and  the  sophomore  one.    The  four  c 
are  thus  broughl  into  close  relationship  with  each  other,  enabling  the  < 
cil  to  represenl  the  students  in  their  common  interests  and  to  serve  as  i 
medium  of  communication  between  the  classes.   The  functions  of  the  Council 
are  of  various  kinds,  Buch   as  maintaining  order  in  chapel,  taking  chai  - 
the  reading-room,  regulating  the  social  entertainments,  and  receiving  any 
ions  which  the  students  may  desire  to  present  to  the  faculty. 
Through   the  Conference  Committee,  consisting  of  the  College  President, 
the  class  officers,  and  the  Council,  it  is  p<  ssible  for  the  Council  to  serve  as  a 
medium  of  communication  between  the  faculty  and  the  students.  The  prima- 
ry object  of  this  committee  is  to  aid  in  establishing  a  better  understanding 
between  faculty  and  students  upon  subjects  of  mutual  interest. 

Clara  Louise  Bradford  1903. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  the  spring,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed  :   "  That  with  gratitude  we  enter  upon  our  records  the  fact 
that  Professor  Henry  M.  Tyler  has  been  spared  to  render 

Faculty  Notes    his  valuable  services  to  the  College  for  the  period  of  twen- 
ty-five years.     He  has  been  not  only  an  able  and  faithful 
teacher,  but  a  model  Christian  gentltman.     He  has  loved  and  served  the  Col- 
lege, and  the  College  would  honor  him.': 

At  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  Smith  College,  a  res- 
olution was  made  to  express  to  Professor  Tyler  most  hearty  congratulations 
on  the  completion  of  his  twenty -five  years  of  service  to  Smith  College.  The 
motion  was  made  and  seconded  by  two  of  Professor  Tyler's  first  students, 
and  was  unanimously  adopted  by  an  enthusiastic  vote. 

Amherst  College  at  its  last  commencement  conferred  on  Professor  Tyler 
the  degree  of  D.  D..  as  "A  Grecian  by  inheritance  and  attainment ;  editor  of 
classical  literature  :  preacher  of  the  gospel." 

Miss  Boyd  of  the  Greek  department  has  received  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
to  continue  her  excavations  in  Crete. 

Miss  Barbour  of  the  Greek  department  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from 
Yale  University  at  its  last  Commencement. 

Frau  Kapp  comes  back  to  us  after  a  year's  absence  in  Germany. 
HerrOtto  E.  Lessing,A.  B.,Ph.  D.,has  beenmade  instructor  in  German.  Herr 
Lessing  is  a  graduate  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Stuttgart,  and  has  studied  at  the 
Universities  of  Tubingen.  Michigan,  Berlin,  and  Munich.  He  has  recently 
held  the  positions  of  instructor  in  German  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Miss  Ruth  G.  Wood  enters  the  department  of  mathematics  as  instructor. 
Miss  Wood  is  a  graduate  of  Smith,  has  taken  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  Yale, 
and  has  taught  mathematics  at  Mount  Holyoke  College. 
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Miss  Dyar  of  the  department  of  elocution  has  during  the  summer  taken 
courses  in  vocal  training  with  Mr  F.  F.  Mackay  of  New  York. 

Miss  Jordan  is  editing  the  Minor  Poems  of  Milton  for  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke's 
series  of  English  classics  for  college  entrance. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Dante  Society,  held  in  Cambridge,  Miss 
Scott  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society.  She  was  also  re- 
appointed on  the  Committee  to  award  the  Dante  Prize,  acting  this  year  with 
Professor  G-eddes  of  Boston  University,  and  Mr.  William  R.  Thayer,  editor 
of  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine. 

The  Dante  Prize  is  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  annually  awarded  by 
the  Society  for  the  best  essay  on  a  subject  connected  with  the  life  or  works  of 
Dante.  The  competition  is  open,  not  only  to  students  in  any  department  of 
Harvard  University,  and  to  Harvard  graduates  of  not  more  than  three  years- 
standing,  but  to  students  and  graduates,  of  similar  standing,  of  any  college 
or  university  in  the  United  States. 

Miss  Caroline  I.  Baker,  a  teacher  of  experience  has  been  made  instructor 
in  the  department  of  English.  Miss  Baker  received  the  bachelor  degree  from 
Smith  and  the  master  degree  from  Radcliffe. 

Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Tetlow,  a  graduate  and  advanced  student  of  Radcliffe^ 
and  a  teacher  of  exparience,  comes  into  the  English  department  as  assistant. 

A  long  critical  review  by  Professor  Girdiner  on  Wundt's  "Voelkerpsychol- 
ogie",  treating  of  the  psychology  of  language,  appears  in  the  September  num- 
ber of  the  Philosophical  Review. 

Miss  Byrd  during  the  latter  part  of  the  vacation  has  been  taking  a  number 
of  micrometer  observations  of  ki  Comet  b  1902,  "  the  last  comet  discovered  at 
Lick  Observatory  by  Professor  Perrine. 

Miss  Louise  Barber,  a  Smith  graduate,  becomes  the  new  assistant  in  the  de- 
partment of  astronomy. 

The  department  of  English  literature  has  a  new  instructor  in  Mrs.  Marga- 
ret Bradshaw,  a  graduate  of  Vanderbilt  University,  who  has  taken  a  Ph.  D. 
at  Yale,  and  published  an  article  in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology  on 
'•  Old  English  Metres  ".     Mrs.  Bradshaw  is  also  a  teacher  of  experience. 

Professor  Wilder  published  an  article  entitled  "Palms  and  Soles"  in  the 
September  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Anatomy. 

Miss  Barrows  of  the  department  of  zoology  is  in  Europe  on  a  year's  leave 
of  absence.  Miss  Barrows  studies  with  Dr.  Hertwig  of  Munich  until  Janu- 
ary. The  remainder  of  the  year  will  be  spent  at  the  zoological  station  at  Na- 
ples. Miss  Whipple,  a  graduate  of  Brown,  temporarily  takes  Miss  Barrows' 
work  in  the  college. 

There  is  a  short  article  by  Miss  Hazen  on  "  The  Regeneration  of  an  (Esoph- 
agus in  the  Anemone,  sagartia  luciae  "  in  the  August  number  of  the  "Armiv 
fur  Entwickelungsmechanik  der  Organismen." 

In  June  last.  Professor  Ganong  was  elected  by  the  botanists  of  America,  as 
one  of  the  two  American  representatives  upon  the  council  of  the  new  Inter- 
national Botanical  Society,  the  Association  International  des  Botanistes,  of 
which  Institution  he  is  one  of  the  foundation  members.  Professor  Ganong 
also  served  as  the  secretary  of  the  committee  of  American  botanists  which 
helped  to  secure  the  recent  reorganization  of  the  Botanisches  Centralblatt, 
the  international  journal  of  reviews  of  botanical  literature. 
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Science,  the  Leading  Boientiflo  journal  of  fcbia  country,  contain!  In  Ltt 
of  June  18,  a  fully  illustrated  description,  writteu  by   Professor  Qanoi 

tli--  new  lab  oratory  for  plant  physiology  built  la^t  winter  In  connection  with 
the  Lyman  Plant  house. 
Professor  Ganong  spent  the  summer  in  northern  New   Brunswick,  making 

studies  upon  the  natural  history  of  that  region,  especially  the  ecological 
groupingsof  its  vegetation. 

Miss  Smith,  of  the  department  of  botany,  spent  the  summer  in  part  upon 
independent  investigations  upon  the  adaptations  of  the  vegetation  of  the  New 
England  coast,  and  in  part  with  an  expedition  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
which  investigated  the  ecology  of  the  vegetation  of  Mount  Katahdin  and  the 
Maine  coast. 

A  committee  of  which  Professor  Hazen  is  chairman,  and  of  which  Prof. 
Albeit  Bushnell  Hart  of  Harvard,  Prof.  S.  G.  Bourne  of  Yale,  Prof.  .Max 
Farrand  of  Leland  Stanford,  and  Miss  Sarah  M.  Dean  of  the  Brearley  School 
are  members,  has  just  published  "  Historical  Sources  in  Schools"  (Macmillan, 
300  pp.).  a  book  intended  to  aid  teachers  of  history  in  secondary  schools  who 
are  desirous  of  using  original  material  in  connection  with  historical  courses. 
After  an  introduction  discussing  the  value  of  such  sources,  the  methods  and 
dangers  of  their  use.  detailed  bibliographies  are  given,  illustrating  the  four 
main  courses  which  are  more  and  more  coming  to  be  the  standard  high  school 
history  program.  Titles  are  furnished,  individual  sources  are  described  and 
criticised,  and  references  given  to  pages  and  paragraphs  that  might  be  profit- 
ably used.  This  work  has  been  carried  through  by  the  committee  for  the 
New  England  History  Teachers'  Association,  an  organization  composed  of 
teachers  in  both  colleges  and  schools. 

Miss  Caroline  Mitchell  enters  the  department  of  history  as  instructor.  She 
is  a  graduate  of  Smith,  and  has  been  a  graduate  student  of  Columbia,  taking 
there  her  Master's  degree. 

Professor  James  W.  Crook  of  Amherst,  will  give  two  three-hour  courses  at 
the  College  this  semester,  one  entitled  "  Some  Principles  of  Sociology",  and 
the  other,  "  The  Distribution  of  Wealth." 

Miss  Mary  I.  Northway  takes  the  place  of  Miss  Blake  in  the  department  of 
physics.  Miss  Northway  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  has 
been  a  graduate  student  at  Bryn  Mawr  for  two  years. 

Miss  Williams  of  the  French  department,  while  at  Paris  this  summer,  spent 
some  time  in  visiting  the  Lyceh  and  Ecoles  Normales  for  young  women,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  methods  of  teaching  modern  languages. 

Miss  Alice  Kuhn,  the  new  assistant  in  French,  received  her  training  at  le 
College  Sevigne,  and  attended  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne.  In  addition  she 
followed  a  course  of  lectures  at  Cambridge,  England.  Miss  Kuhn  has  en- 
gaged to  make  a  report  to  the  ministre  de  V  instruction  piiblique  in  France  on 
the  education  of  women  in  America. 

Miss  Amy  A.  Bernardy,  the  new  instructor  in  Italian,  received  her  doctor  s 
degree  from  the  University  of  Florence.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Scuola 
oVArte  of  the  University  of  Rome.  In  1902,  she  attended  the  excavations  of 
the  Roman  Forum  and  afterwards  was  graduated  at  the  Scuola  di  Paleografia 
€  Diplomatica  of  Florence.   Miss  Bernardy  belongs  to  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
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following  reviews :  Archivio  Storico  Italiano  (Florence),  Nuova  Antologia 
(Rome),  Rassegua  Intemazionale  (Rome).  The  last  named  review  has  engaged 
Miss  Bernardy  to  bring  out  the  Italian  edition  of  Andrew  Carnegie's  "Gospel 
of  Wealth,"  and  "The  Empire  of  Business."  She  has  already  published  two 
important  works  on  Venetian  history,  and  several  others  on  Italian  literature, 
and  is  about  to  publish  the  official  digest  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  San  Marino  from  the  14th  to  the  16th  century. 

The  Romance  languages  of  the  college  have  been  increased  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Spanish.  The  courses  are  to  be  given  by  Miss  Caroline  B.  Bourland,  a 
graduate  of  Smith.  Miss  Bourland  was  Resident  Fellow  in  Romance  lan- 
guages at  Bryn  Mawr  one  year,  and  received  the  following  year  the  Mary  E. 
Garrett  European  Fellowship.  She  spent  that  year  in  study  at  Madrid,  Spain. 
Previous  to  this,  Miss  Bourland  had  already  devoted  a  year's  study  to  old  and 
modern  French  at  Paris,  following  courses  at  the  College  de  France,  the  Sor- 
bonne,   and  Ecole  des  Chartes.      She  received  her  doctor's  degree  at  Bryn 

Mawr  College. 

Olive  Rumsey. 


The  Smith  College  Association  for  Christian  Work  is  an  organization  whose 

purpose  is  to  deepen  the  Christ-life  in  the  college,  and  to  promote  a  broad  and 

intelligent  activity  in  the  cause  of  humanity.      All 

The  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.     students  of  the  college  are  welcome  to  membership 
in  the  association  whose  desires  conform  with  its 
purpose. 

Included  in  the  main  organization  are  the  following  sub-organizations:  the 
Missionary  Society,  College  Settlements  Association,  and  Consumer's  League: 
and  the  following  committees,  Committee  on  Membership,  Religious  Services, 
Bible  Study,  Exchange,  Extension,  and  Finance.  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of 
the  Association  that  many  girls  will  express  their  interest  in  the  work,  both 
by  membership  and  by  attendance  at  the  religious  services  and  Bible  Classes. 

The  Cabinet,  or  executive  board,  consists  of  the  officers  of  the  Association, 
the  head  of  each  sub-organization  and  committee,  with  other  class  represent- 
atives. The  Cabinet  meets  once  a  week  to  transact  the  business  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, thus  aiming  to  give  unity  and  power  to  the  work. 

Miss  Alice  Jackson,  Smith  '98,  will  be  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Associ- 
ation for  the  coming  year,  and  she  will  devote  her  time  to  increasing  the 
breadth  and  scope  of  its  work  in  a  way  impossible  for  the  students  because  of 
lack  of  time.  Together  with  the  Association  and  its  officers,  Miss  Jackson 
stands  ready  to  be  of  service  to  any  girl  in  college  in  any  way. 

Alice  Willard  Warner  1903. 


The  Students'  Exchange  is  not  sufficiently  well  known.     If  it  were,  its  field 

of  work  might  be  broadened  and  its  aim— that  of  bringing  together  girls  who 

want  employment  and  those  who  can  furnish  it  — 

Students'  Exchange    might  be    more   successfully  accomplished.      This 

year  we  hope,  by  the  cooperation  of  all  the  students, 

to  develop  and  enlarge  the  possibilities  of  the  Exchange  ;  and  to  this  end,  it 
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is  doped  that  all  who  arc  interested  will  consult  freely  with  1 1 1  *  - 
( Mfice  hours  will  be  posted  on  the  S.  C.  A.  ( '.  \V.  bulletin  board. 

Work  of  all  kinds  is  furnished      Buch  as  sewing,  mending,  copying   music 
and  themes,  painting,  reading  aloud,  playing  on  piano,   waiting  on   table, 
pressing  out  light  dresses,  and  cleaning  silver.    The  Book  Exchange  is  an  Im- 
portant part  of  this  work,     it  will  be  found  a  convenience  and  an  advai 
both  to  those  who  wish  to  obtain,  and  those  who  wish  to  dispose  of  books. 

Edna  Cushing  1904. 

The  College  Clef  Club  is  a  musical  organization  which  is  designed  to  make 

it-  members  somewhat  more  familiar  with  matters  pertaining  to  music.    The 

club  is  conducted  by  the  students  under  the  direction   of 

The  Clef  Club    Dr.  Blodgett,  its  president,  and  it  meets  informally  every 

other  Tuesday  evening.      Interesting  and  helpful  talks  on 

musical  subjects  are  given  by  Dr.  Blodgett  or  some  other  speaker,  and  there 

is  usually  music,  either  vocal  or  instrumental,  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  the 

talk.      Sometimes  one  subject  is  continued  through  the  term.     Occasionally 

an  evening  is  given  up  to  a  recital  by  members  of  the  club. 

The  club  is  open  to  all  students  of  the  college,  the  only  requirement  for 
membership  being  an  interest  in  some  branch  of  music.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  be  able  to  perform  on  any  instrument  or  to  sing,  in  order  to  become  a 
member. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Clef  Club  will  be  held  at  7.30  in  Music  Hall  on 
lay,  October  21.  A  notice  of  it  will  be  posted  on  the  student's  bulletin 
board.  All  students  interested  in  music  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present, 
as  an  opportunity  for  joining  the  club  will  then  be  given. 

Marjorie  Gray  1903,  Secretary, 

The  class  of  1903  wishes  to  announce  that  it  has  chosen  Love's  Labours  Lost 
as  its  play  for  Senior  Dramatics. 

On  Saturday  evening,  September  27,  the  annual  "  Freshman  Frolic'1  was 
held  in  the  Alumnae  Gymnasium. 

The  number  of  students  registered  in  the  class  of  190G,  is  approximately  290. 
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SOPHOMORE  CLASS 
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Secretary,  Alice  Webster  Wellington 
Treasurer,  Helen  Clarissa  Gross 
Councilors  : 

Ruth  Baird  Johnson 

Katharine  De  La.Vergne 


FRESHMAN  CLASS 

President,  Anna  Mary  Wilson 
Vice-President,     Elizabeth     Marguerite 
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Secretary,  Alice  Whiting  Barker 
Treasurer,  Nellie  Manville  Brown 
Councilor  : 
Anna  Mary  Wilson 
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BIOLOGICAL    SOCIETY 
President,  Elizabeth  Strong  1903 
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Secretary,  Sallie  Belle  Tannahill  1904 
Treasurer,  Helen  Rockwell  Mabie  1904 
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President,  Alta  Zens  1903 
Vice-President,  Edla  Sperry  Steele  1903 
Secretary,  Jean  Wallace  Backus  1904 

GREEK   CLUB 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee, 
Annie  Thaxter  Eaton  1903 

Secretary  and    Treasurer,   Helen  Fair- 
banks kill  1903 


COLLOQUIUM 

Secretary,  Margaret  Cooper  Cook  1903 
Treasurer,  Alice  Emily  Leavens 
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Leader,  Ruth  Hartwell  Stevens  1903 
Assistant    Leader,  Eva  May  Becker  1903 
Manager,  Florence  Prouty  Dunton  1903 
Treasurer,  Annie  May  Wright  1904 
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BANJO  CLUB 
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CALENDAR 


Sept.      25,  Opening  of  College. 

27,  Reception  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W. 

Oct.         2,  Biological  Society. 

4,  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Society. 

8,  Concert  by  Kneisel  Quartette. 

11,  Alpha  Society. 

15,  Sophomore  Reception. 

16,  Mountain  Day. 

25,  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Society. 

Nov.        3,  Open  Meeting  of  Philosophical  Society.      Lecture 
by  Dr.  Woodbridge  of  Columbia  University. 
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AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  THE  LIMITATION  OF  THE  NUM= 

BER  OF  DEPARTMENT  CLUBS   THAT  ANY 

ONE    STUDENT   SHALL  BELONG  TO 

"  If  you  don't  come  to  more  meetings  you'll  be  put  out  of  the 
club."  When  such  a  remark  is  a  common  occurrence  in  an 
enthusiastic  and  energetic  college,  addressed  not  only  to  the 
lazy  and  irresponsible,  but  to  the  industrious  and  interested,  it 
seems  to  me  high  time  that  we  look  into  this  matter  of  clubs  and 
try  to  discover  how  it  is  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  possible. 

Now  the  girls  who  are  lax  in  their  attendance  on  club  meetings 
are  the  girls  who  have  the  pins  of  three  or  four  clubs  on  their 
pin-cushions.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  girl  who  belongs  to  but  one 
is  really  interested  in  her  club,  works  for  it,  and  attends  its 
meetings  with  a  will.  But  for  the  girl  who  belongs  to  three  or 
four  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  all  a  proper  amount  of  time 
and  attention  among  the  many  interests  that  are  crowded  into 
the  four  short  years  of  her  college  course. 

Now  that  sounds  logical.  But  what  are  we  doing  to  do  about 
it?  There  is  but  one  answer.  There  must  be  a  limitation  to  the 
number  of  department  clubs  that  any  one  student  may  belong  to  ; 
and  once  given  the  conviction  that  membership  shall  be  limited, 
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the  ways  and  means  will  not  be  long  in  presenting  themselves. 

But  you  will  probably  say  that  department  clubs  are  excel- 
lent institutions  and  bring  to  their  members  many  advantages 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  curtail.  That  is  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate argument  provided  only  you  can  prove  that  the  depart- 
ment clubs  are  excellent  institutions,  do  offer  their  members 
many  advantages,  and  that  these  advantages  are  in  no  wise 
impaired  by  spreading  time,  interest,  and  attention  so  thinly 
over  them.  Let  us  look  at  all  the  advantages  any  one  can  think 
of  and  see  whether  in  practice  they  really  are  valuable  and 
whether  they  wouldn't  be  more  efficiently  secured  by  greater 
concentration  of  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  held  that  the  department  clubs  fur- 
nish opportunities  for  research  in  particular  departments.  You 
are  interested  in  philosophy,  for  instance,  but  it  is  impossible 
for  you  in  any  regular  course  to  go  deeply  into  the  subject. 
You  might  lack  just  the  incentive  necessary  to  push  this  research 
by  yourself.  You  certainly  would  lack  a  broad  enough  view  of 
the  subject  to  know  just  in  what  direction  special  study  would 
be  worth  while.  All  this  you  get  in  a  club  ;  your  research  is 
directed  for  you,  the  means  of  carrying  it  on  are  selected  for 
you  and  brought  to  your  hand, — in  short  your  specialization  will 
be  wisely  directed  and  made  as  easy  and  speedy  as  possible. 

What  is  that,  your  "  specialization "  ?  That  is  surely  what 
such  a  course  as  I  have  described  amounts  to.  It  is  a  splendid 
thing,  splendid  mental  training,  and  moreover  most  interesting  ; 
but  does  not  specialization  mean  particular  study  and  concen- 
tration of  power  in  one  department  ?  Can  there  be  specializa- 
tion in  three  or  four  at  once  without  having  the  work  so  done 
most  superficial  and  unsatisfactory,  a  result  which  is  worse  than 
no  specialization  at  all,  as  it  not  only  does  away  with  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a  course,  but  turns  them  into  disadvantages?  The 
mental  training  is  not  only  lost,  it  is  corrupted  ;  it  is  training  in 
the  wrong  direction  and  leads  to  harmful  ways  of  thinking  and 
to  degeneration  of  mental  power.  Thus  what  is  an  advantage  in 
these  clubs  when  the  interest  is  concentrated  on  one  or,  at  most, 
two  subjects,  is  not  only  lost,  but  becomes  a  decided  disadvan- 
tage when  the  interest  is  more  widely  spread. 

Moreover,  it  is  generally  held  that  the  department  clubs  stim- 
ulate interest  in  a  particular  department,  thus  not  only  making 
work  in   these  departments    more   pleasant,  but   raising  their 
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Btandard  appreciably.     Here  is  an  argument  thai  sounds  very 

plausible  on  the  face  <)[%  it.  but  loses  much  of  its  weighl  when 
subjected  to  close  analysis.  Tins  is  duo  in  great  part  to  a  fault 
in  the  club  itself,  nanioly,  its  Btandard  i'^v  admission.  Only 
students  of  highest  standing  are  admitted  to  tbe  clubs,  on  the 
ground  thai  they  are  tbe  most  interested  I  suppose.  But  this 
has  degenerated  into  the  idea  of  reward,  which  is,  to  say  the 
least,  always  a  doubtful  policy  and  seems  in  the  case  of  the  clubs 
to  fall  far  short  of  its  intended  results. 

There  are  in  any  course  three  classes  of  students  on  whom 
this  policy  has  different  effects,  the  beneficial  character  of  which 
is  doubtful.  First  of  all,  there  are  the  good  students,  who  are 
stimulated  to  over-exertion.  It  would  seem  then,  that  to  offer 
any  further  incentive  to  those  who  by  good  work  have  already 
shown  themselves  interested  and  capable,  would  be  only  to  urge 
them  beyond  their  strength,  a  policy  that  when  tried  on  horses 
and  slaves  has  aroused  much  antagonism.  Should  it  arouse  less 
when  applied  to  delicately-strung  college  students  ? 

But  do  not  think  I  am  judging  the  reward  system  by  its  effect 
on  a  lamentably  small  minority.  Let  us  investigate  another 
class  which  we  will  hope  constitutes  a  minority  also,  namely,  the 
poor  students.  These  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  but 
although  the  whys  and  wherefores  in  each  case  are  different,  the 
result  of  a  reward  policy  is  the  same  in  both.  Students  do  poor 
work  either  because  they  have  not  the  mental  ability  to  do  any 
better,  or  because  they  have  not  sufficient  interest  to  try.  If 
they  are  mentally  incapable,  no  hope  of  reward  can  improve  the 
quality  of  their  work,  and  will  only  serve  to  dishearten  them 
and  make  them  if  possible  less  capable  than  before.  If  they 
do  poor  work  because  they  have  no  interest  whatsoever  in  the 
subject,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  prospect  of  further  research 
held  out  by  the  club  will  be  sufficiently  alluring  to  stimulate 
them  to  increased  effort,  especially  as  it  would  require  so  large 
an  increase  to  be  of  any  avail. 

By  a  process  of  elimination,  we  have  arrived  at  the  third 
class  of  students,  those  who  are  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  just 
middling.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to  find  among  these,  as  well 
as  among  the  poor  students,  those  who  are  already  doing  their 
very  best  and  from  whom  no  greater  returns  can  be  expected. 
We  may  also  find  here  those  who  have  no  interest  in  the  subject 
and  do  not  long  for  the  intellectual  joys  of  the  club.      But  here 
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too  we  may  find  one  class  with  which  the  reward  system  will 
make  a  difference  ;  those  who  can  do  better  work  and  are  just 
sufficiently  interested  to  be  induced  by  the  thought  of  a  pin  to 
'•'pick  up",  as  there  is  really  not  so  very  much  more  energy 
needed  to  improve  the  character  of  their  work. 

Out  of  three  classes  therefore  we  find  that  only  one  third  of 
one  class  is  likely  to  be  beneficially  affected  in  its  work  by  the 
greater  interest  that  the  club  is  said  to  arouse,  and,  as  we  have 
hinted  before,  is  such  work  for  the  sake  of  reward  desirable  ? 
Nay  more,  is  it  in  accord  with  the  traditions  of  our  College? 

So  much  for  the  arguments  brought  forward  in  favor  of  the 
intellectual  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  department  club, — 
how  much,  I  am  leaving  you  to  judge.  Let  us  now  see  what  its 
advocates  have  to  say  with  regard  to  its  social  value. 

First  and  foremost,  they  triumphantly  affirm  that  the  depart- 
ment clubs  promote  intercourse  between  students  and  teachers, 
untrammelled  by  any  line  of  distinction  ;  that  one  gets  a  totally 
different  idea  of  a  teacher  over  a  glass  of  frappe  from  that  con- 
veyed across  the  shiny  top  of  a  class-room  desk.  This  is  in  truth 
the  ideal  of  the  club.  But  did  the  real  ever  come  near  its  ideal? 
The  ideal,  the  wiping  out  of  all  distinctions  in  the  face  of  a 
common  interest,  has  been  held  many  a  time,  nay,  has  been 
striven  for  by  means  of  the  sword  and  the  school-book,  the 
guillotine  and  the  Gospel,  and  striven  for  in  vain.  Shall  we 
expect  the  constitution  of  a  Smith  College  club  to  bring  to  pass 
what  these  mighty  agencies  have  been  unable  to  accomplish? 
Somehow  the  class-room  attitude  will  creep  in,  and  the  social 
joys  of  a  club  become  the  burden  of  an  added  academic  course. 

This  is  of  course  very  largely  the  students'  fault,  though  I 
will  not  say  that  it  is  entirely  so.  Yet  they  do  lose  interest  in 
the  club  and  thus  experience  before  the  faculty  members  thereof 
that  conscientious  shame  which  breeds  indifferent  reserve  and 
uncongeniality.  As  I  have  said  before,  this  defect  can  never  be 
remedied  until  the  parallel  lines  of  the  ideal  and  the  real  meet 
in  infinity,  but  it  can  be  bettered  by  an  awakened  interest  on 
the  students'  part,  and  this  more  easily  results  from  concentrat- 
ing the  interest  on  one  or  two  subjects  by  the  limitation  of  the 
number  of  clubs  the  student  may  join. 

But  surely  in  the  intercourse  between  student  and  student  there 
is  nothing  impossible,  and  this  intercourse  between  students 
interested  in  the  same  thing  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  advantages, 
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nay,  one  of  the  social  raisons  d'Sire  of  the  department  club.  Here, 
we  are  told,  the  girl  meets  her  fellow-students  in  a  new  light 
and  from  this  relation  draws  much  of  the  capita!  for  this  mind- 
making  business  in  which  she  is  engaged.     But  again  W6  Bee  the 

discrepancy  between  theory  and  practice.     In  theory,  this  is  all 

so.     In  practice,  those  who  belong  to  department  clubs  will  tell 

you  this  is  nowhere  near  the  case.  We  hate  to  confess  it.  hut 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  intellectual  interest  is  not  sufficiently  main- 
tained in  these  clubs  to  promote  collaboration,  and  that  there- 
fore the  advantages  of  mutual  help  are  not  procured. 

does  it  do  a  girl's  intellectual  growth  to  meet  her  fellow- 
students  socially  in  a  new  light  and  never  to  come  into  intellec- 
tual relations  with  them?  True,  one  reads  a  paper  and  the  other 
listens.  Sometimes  she  is  sufficiently  interested  to  note  tic  au- 
thor's diction  and  whether  or  not  she  seems  to  understand  her 
subject  and  have  it  well  in  hand.  But  can  we  call  this  intel- 
lectual collaboration?  Is  intellect  pitted  against  intellect,  is  one 
intellect  developed,  broadened,  rounded  out,  by  contact  with 
another,  or  is  every  intellect,  except  that  of  the  author,  put  to 
sleep  until  it  be  needed  to  prepare  to-morrow's  recitations? 
From  my  own  experience  and  from  the  experience  of  those 
around  me.  I  am  afraid  this  is  most  often  the  case;  and  hence 
another  of  the  ad.  vantages  conferred  b}^  the  club  is  seen  to  be  a 
dream  of  the  ideal  that  melts  away  as  soon  as  the  test  of  reality 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

In  general,  therefore,  wre  see  that  the  advantages  urged  by 
the  advocates  of  general  membership,  are  either  in  theory  rather 
than  practice,  or,  if  obtained  in  reality,  are  greatly  enhanced 
by  limitation. 

And  now  that  we  have  swept  the  boards  clear  of  all  objec- 
tions to  our  principle,  it  might  be  well  to  state  our  reasons  for 
holding  this  principle  so  strongly.  I  have  said  that  only  stu- 
dents of  the  highest  standing  are  admitted  to  the  department 
clubs,  and  in  this  fact  lies  one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  them, 
namely,  that  the  department  clubs  are  in  opposition  to  the  tra- 
dition of  the  College  with  regard  to  marks,  as  their  method  of 
election  on  faculty  recommendation  or  approval  implies  official 
recognition  of  standing.  We  all  know  how  dearly  the  President 
cherishes  this  tradition  that  no  idea  of  reward  may  enter  into 
our  work  beyond  the  scholarly  reward  of  satisfaction  and  inter- 
est.    We  know  that,  having  been  offered  Phi  Beta  Kappa  before 
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any  other  woman's  college,  we  refused  it  because  it  would  bring 
into  our  work  the  idea  of  reward,  and  necessitate  the  publication 
of  the  honour  students  in  each  class.  Whatever  we  may  think 
of  this  system  personally,  we  cannot  deny  that  it  is  the  oldest 
and  best  established  tradition  of  our  College,  and  if  we  should 
want  to  change  it,  let  us  go  about  it  frankly,  disregarding  it 
wholly  and  substituting  an  entirely  different  system,  rather  than 
profess  to  be  governed  by  such  a  tradition  and  yet  violate  it  by 
our  institutions.  These  clubs  are  like  little  Phi  Beta  Kappas  for 
each  department,  and  until  our  College  as  a  whole  has  professed 
a  change  of  policy  in  accepting  Phi  Beta  Kappa  itself,  we  have 
no  right  to  acknowledge  such  a  system  in  its  smaller  divisions. 

The  most  vital  objection  to  general  membership  is  the  enor- 
mous demand  it  makes  upon  a  student's  leisure.  These  clubs 
take  too  much  time  and  thought  and  energy.  Why  are  remarks 
such  as  I  quoted  at  the  beginning  made  to  the  conscientious  and 
interested  as  well  as  to  the  lazy  and  blase  ?  Because  the 
conscientious  girl,  no  matter  how  interested  she  may  be,  can 
not  break  up  a  whole  evening  of  her  week's  studying  to  go  and 
be  weakly  instructed,  tamely  amused,  or  unspeakably  bored  at 
a  club.  Besides  this  it  means  extra  work  in  papers,  rehearsals, 
etc.,  at  a  time  when  every  possible  call  is  being  made  upon  a 
girl's  strength  and  energy,  and  all  that  strength  and  energy  is 
really  demanded  in  order  to  get  out  of  her  college  course  the 
best  and  worthiest  results. 

"But,"  someone  objects,  "  the  girl  will  not  use  that  time  to 
study.  She  will  frivol  it  away  over  chafing-dishes  and  story- 
books." Well,  let  her  frivol  it  away.  I  don't  believe  she  will 
use  all  of  it  in  those  brainless  occupations.  In  fact,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  her  "  Lit."  paper  would  get  a  more  thorough  polish- 
ing off  and  her  philosophy  would  have  a  more  logical  arrange- 
ment in  her  brain.  But,  granted  she  does  frivol  it  all,  she  needs 
all  the  frivolling  she  can  get  to  give  her  mind  a  good  rest  and 
keep  it  fresh  and  clear  for  good,  sound  work. 

There  is  too  much  rush  and  hurry  about  the  college  life  to-day 
for  the  welfare  of  mind,  body,  and  estate — estate  meaning  stock- 
ings and  skirt-braids  perhaps.  This  is  not  the  scholar's  life. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  study.  It  may  be  the  way  to  prepare  a 
recitation,  it  may  teach  the  brain  to  think  quickly;  but  it  does 
not  teach  it  to  think  deeply,  and  of  what  use  is  our  mental 
training  to  be  to  us  in  after  life,  if  it  does  not  teach  us  to  solve 
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Life's  knotty  problems  by  deep,  clear-cut,  orderly  thought  ?    Here 
it  is  a  scramble,  not  life.     What   1  plead   for  is  time;  time  for 

ir,  direct,  profitable  thought,  for  wholesome,  homelike  h 
and  gentle  Christian  actions.     No  dreaminess,  no  idleness  ;  it  is 
still  a  fight,  bnt  a  flight  the  deeper  and  st  ronger  and  more  earnest 

i:ise  on  tlif  surface  there  is  a  mighty  calm.  Time  to  be  stu- 
dents, time  to  be  ladies,  time  to  be  Christians ;  this  is  the  crying 
need  of  the  college  life  to-day,  and  every  scheme  that  puts  a 
demand  on  the  time  of  the  girls  should  be  carefully  weighed  and 
balanced  and  found  worthy  of  sacrifice,  before  it  is  allowed  to 
become  a  part  of  their  daily  activity.  And  the  question,  do  these 
clubs  bring  enough  of  mental  and  social  gain  to  the  girls  to 
make  up  for  the  drag  on  their  physical  strength,  the  time  taken 
from  their  spiritual  life  and  growth,  and  the  time  taken  from 
the  systematic  and  valuable  work  of  their  college  course  and 
the  general  encroachment  on  the  calmness  and  orderliness  of 
atmosphere — this  question,  I  say,  must  be  carefully  considered 
and  frankly  answered  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  life  and 
development  of  the  college  girl. 

This  seems  to  me  the  most  incontrovertible  argument  in  favor 
of  limitation  because  it  touches  the  deepest  and  reaches  the  far- 
thest. But  there  are  other  reasons  why  we  should  consider  limi- 
tation and  why  we  should  advocate  it  with  might  and  main. 

You  may  charge  me  with  arguing  in  a  circle  when  I  say  that 
one  of  these  is  the  opinion  in  favor  of  limitation  that  is  growing 
up  in  the  College.  This,  you  will  say,  is  a  result  of  agitation 
rather  than  a  cause.  Of  course  it  is  a  result  of  agitation  some- 
where, and  that  is  just  the  point.  The  fact  that  this  subject  is 
beginning  to  be  agitated  not  only  among  the  faculty,  but  among 
the  students,  shows  that  a  need  for  limitation  is  begining  to  be 
felt  in  the  College.  You  may  disregard  this  opinion  if  you  will, 
say  it  comes  from  the  chronic  grumblers,  the  hopelessly  discon- 
tented, the  jealous  or  disappointed.  In  all  ages  such  mutterings 
of  opinion  have  been  disregarded.  Charles  the  First  imprisoned 
Hampden  and  on  the  scaffold  before  Whitehall  bowed  a  victim 
to  the  opinion  Hampden  represented.  George  the  Third  sent 
soldiers  to  brow-beat  the  Bostonians  and  before  a  decade  had 
passed  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  American  col- 
onies. The  Old  Regime  scarcely  wasted  an  amused  smile  upon 
the  fitful  mutterings  of  the  Jaquerie  and  went  out  amid  fire  and 
blood  and  horror  infernal.    I  do  not  anticipate  that  yonder  proud 
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maiden  who  displays  five  more  or  less  resplendent  gold  pins  will 
have  to  bare  her  breast  to  the  executioner's  steel ;  but  I  do  mean 
that  growing  opinion  is  not  to  be  disregarded,  that  it  means 
progress  and  that  if  you  don't  fall  in  line  with  it  now,  you  will 
some  day  tumble  in  in  a  far  less  dignified  manner,  regretting, 
perhaps,  that  your  strength  was  pulled  down  in  the  days  when 
it  should  have  been  built  up,  that  the  mental  training  of  your 
college  course  has  not  proved  adequate  to  the  requirements  of 
after  years  and  that  the  neglect  of  the  deeper  and  gentler  things 
of  life,  that  grew  simply  out  of  press  for  time,  has  so  fastened 
upon  you  that  much  of  usefulness  and  sweetness  has  been  lost 
in  the  very  endeavor  to  regain  your  old  ideals. 

And  now,  that  our  ideas  may  be  neatly  finished  and  well- 
rounded,  we  come  to  the  positive  function  of  that  argument 
which  we  found  an  antidote  to  the  first-named  of  the  alleged 
advantages  of  general  membership,  the  argument  that  mem- 
bership in  a  department  club  implies  specialization  in  that  de- 
partment and  that  therefore,  if  the  student  is  to  gain  anything 
from  the  club  or  the  club  from  the  student,  she  should  confine 
her  specialization  to  one  or  two  departments. 

This  argument  has  been  enlarged  on  elsewhere,  but  I  am  sure 
you  cannot  fail  to  see  its  positive  force,  standing  at  the  end  of 
this  discussion,  as  admitting  the  advantages,  thoretical  at  least, 
of  a  club,  as  emphasizing  its  educational  purpose  and  value,  it 
yet  maintains  that  according  to  all  the  laws  of  education,  of 
science,  of  ethics,  diffused  energy  is  wasted  energy,  but  concen- 
trated energy,  whether  of  mental  power,  steam,  or  devotion,  car- 
ries with  it  the  force  to  remove  mountains,  the  ability  to  give 
this  earth,  this  age,  this  civilization,  a  push  towards  the  realiza- 
tion of  perfection  and  the  triumph  of  truth. 

Margaret  Wilson  McCutchen. 


VESTERDA  Y—T0=1)A  Y 

Twas  bat  yesterday,  dear  heart,  that  I 

Was  with  thee,  wond'ring  why 

The  rose  that  nestled  on  thy  breast 

Should  have  such  privilege. 

Perhaps  the  blushing  thing  half  guessed 

My  hidden  thoughts,  but  did  forgive — 

Ah,  could  I  live. 

Dear  heart,  the  life  I  chose, 

I'd  be  a  rose, 

Content  to  rest  upon  thy  breast. 

And  now,  to-day,  it  is,  dear  heart,  that  I 

Am  here,  whilst  thou  dost  lie 

Among  the  roses,  white  and  still, 

In  perfect  loveliness. 

Ah  !  can  it  be  it  is  God's  will 

That  thou  shouldst  go  and  I  should  live? 

He  will  forgive, 

Dear  heart,  the  death  I  chose — 

'Twas  like  the  rose, 

Content  to  rest  upon  thy  breast. 

Flora  Juliet  Bowley, 


ALFRED  TENNYSON  AND  ELAINE 

The  room  was  small  and  bare.  It  was  in  the  top  of  a  rickety 
old  tenement  house,  and  looked  out  on  a  rubbish  heap.  There 
were  only  two  chairs  there,  a  table,  and  a  rusty  old  stove.  It  was 
summer  now,  and  there  had  not  been  a  fire  in  the  old  stove  for 
five  months,  and  the  red  flannel  petticoat,  rescued  rnanj7  clays 
before  from  the  rubbish-heap,  had  been  taken  out  from  the 
broken  window-pane,  and  flung  carelessly  with  the  rest  of  the 
rags  into  one  corner  of  the  little  room. 

There  was  a  child  kneeling  down  on  the  pile  of  rags,  leaning 
over  a  large  soap-box,  talking  caressingly  to  something  within. 
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"  Poor,  poor,  dear  Alfred/'  she  was  saying,  "  I'll  take  care  of 
yer,  nothin'  shall  happen,  lovely  Alfred  ! " 

She  put  out  her  small  thin  hand  toward  the  head  of  an  enor- 
mous gray  hen.  The  hen  pecked  the  white  hand  cruelly  and 
ruffled  her  feathers.     The  child  drew  back  quickly. 

"  Alfred  Tennyson,"  she  cried,  "how  dare  you,  how  dare  you 
hurt  me?  It  is  wicked,  wicked  to  treat  me  so,  while  I  am  wearin' 
my  fingers  to  the  bones  for  you,  you,— you  brat."  Then  she  added 
almost  in  the  same  breath,  "Forgive  me,  Alfred  dear,  forgive 
me.  You  are  so  sick,  aint  you,  dear  ?  One's  always  cross  when 
one's  sick.  I'm  well  and  strong,  and  you  never  want  to  walk 
'round  't  all  now,  only  want  to  stay  in  yer  bed  all,  all  the  time. 
Sweetheart, — I  will  get  yer  some  med'cine.  I  have  money, — 
you  shall  get  well." 

The  child  got  up  immediately  and  sighed  deeply.  She  must 
have  been  at  least  ten  years  old,  and  tall  for  her  age.  Her  short 
red  dress  came  scarcely  to  her  knees  ;  around  her  waist  she  wore 
a  soiled  pink  satin  ribbon.  The  child  was  fond  of  pink.  Even 
her  masses  of  dark  red  curly  hair  were  tied  back  by  a  piece  of 
the  pink  sash.  She  shook  the  red  tangled  curls  defiantly  from 
out  of  her  eyes, — great  brown  eyes  they  were, — and  added, 

"Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson  shall  get  well  if  it  takes  my  last 
penny."  She  cautiously  opened  the  oven-door  of  the  stove,  and 
brought  forth  a  small  iron  bank.  She  sat  down  Turkish  fashion 
on  the  floor  and  unlocked  it  with  a  little  key  that  hung  about 
her  neck  on  a  string.  Several  pennies  and  a  few  nickels  dropped 
out  into  her  lap.     She  counted  them  slowly. 

"Forty-three  cents,"  she  said.  "Yes,  Alfred  shall  have  it 
all.  I've  bread  to  last  me  two  days,  and, — and, —  I  aint  sick." 
She  put  away  the  bank  and  kneeled  down  by  the  soap-box. 

"Dearest  Alfred,"  she  murmured,  "be  you  able  to  have  me 
move  yer  ?  I'm  going  to  get  yer  doctor's  stuff  for  yer  disease, 
and  I  must  leave  yer.  Of  course  you  must  go  into  the  oven  just 
the  same  's  if  you  were  well.  If  anybody  found  yer  up  here, 
they'd  twist  yer  neck  in  a  jiffy.  Sweetheart,  I'll  try  to  move 
yer  gently." 

She  lifted  the  hen,  box  and  all,  carefully  into  her  arms. 
Alfred  clucked  loudly  and  ruffled  her  feathers,  and  pecked  again 
and  again  at  the  little  hands  that  clutched  the  side  of  the  box. 

"  Does  it  hurt  so  ?  "  the  child  murmured,  and  she  shoved  the 
box  into  the  large  rusty  oven  of  the  stove,  and  left  the  door  a 
little  ajar. 
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"Goodby,  my  rose,  [ainl  goin'  to  be  long,"  she  said,  and  then 
with  a  Budden  wave  of  passion,  she  threw  the  oven-door  open 
wide,  and  Bang  her  arms  impulsively  abonl  the  old  boi  and  let 
her  bead  fall  forward  on  the  back  of  the  hen.  "  Darlin',  darlin', 
you  must  gel  well.  ZVy,  try  to,  for  my  sake.  It'  you  die,  1  warn 
to  die  too."  She  was  sobbing  aloud  when  she  closed  the  door 
behind  her  and  she  stumbled  three  times  on  the  rickety  stairs, 
blinded  by  her  tears. 

Alfred  closed  her  eyes  contentedly  as  soon  as  she  heard  the 
key  turn  in  the  lock,  and  settled  down  comfortably  on  top  of 
the  china  egg.  Alfred  was  used  to  long  lonely  days  spent  in 
the  oven,  while  her  mistress  was  out  on  the  street  selling  papers, 
or  away  in  the  green  fields,  miles  from  the  rubbish-heap  and  the 
little  bare  room,  digging  worms  for  her.  The  tomato-can  was 
gone  from  the  window-sill  now,  and  Alfred  knew  it  meant  a 
feast  for  her  that  evening;  so  she  settled  down  deeper  into  her 
nest,  and  happily  endeavored  to  keep  the  china  egg  warm. 

There  were  two  books  in  the  corner  of  the  room  opposite  the 
stove,  lying  on  the  floor.  They  had  belonged  to  the  child's 
mother.  Two  winters  before  when  the  child  had  been  made  to 
go  to  school,  and  there  had  learned  to  read,  she  found  out  that 
the  books  were  called  "Alfred  Tennyson/'  and  the  "  Bible,"  and 
before  her  father  had  been  killed  in  the  great  railroad  accident, 
he  had  told  her  that  they  were  her  mother's  favorite  books.  So 
when  the  child  found  the  little  bedraggled  chicken,  one  cold, 
rainy  Sunday,  wandering  aimlessly  about  on  the  rubbish-heap, 
she  carried  it  tenderly  up  into  the  little  bare  room,  and  christ- 
ened it  "  Alfred  Tennyson,"  after  the  book  lying  on  the  floor  in 
the  corner.  When  the  child  began  to  read  the  book  she  found 
her  own  name,  Elaine,  printed  there  among  the  verses,  and  so, 
because  she  did  not  remember  having  any  last  name,  she  called 
herself  Elaine  Tennyson. 

Elaine  pushed  the  old,  unpainted  door  of  the  tenement  house 
open,  and  went  out  on  to  the  street.  She  was  clasping  the  tomato- 
can  for  the  worms  in  one  hand,  and  iu  the  other  the  money 
tight  in  her  little  fist.  She  stopped  at  the  first  drug-store  she 
came  to,  and  walked  straight  up  before  the  glass  counters,  to 
the  elderly  clerk. 

"  I  want  some  med'cine,"  she  said  shortly. 

"  What  kind,  my  little  girl?  " 

Elaine  resented  the  endearing  term,  but  determined  that  it 
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was  indeed  very  childish  to  be  offended,  so  she  raised  her  brown 
eyes  to  the  old  gentleman  behind  the  counter,  and  even  returned 
his  smile. 

"  My  patient/'  she  said,  "  can't  be  touched,  but  what  it  hurts, 
nor  moved,  nor  nothin'.     He's  in  great  pain." 

"External  pain  ?"  asked  the  clerk. 

"Yes,  sir/'  the  child  said,  though  she  wondered  what  exter- 
nal meant. 

"Rheumatism  very  likely  ;  yes,  I  have  something  ;  apply  to 
the  rheumatic  joint  as  often  as  possible,  little  girl,  and  put  a 
teaspoonful  in  a  glass  of  water  and  give  it  to  the  patient  to 
drink  after  each  meal.     Be  sure  to  keep  the  bottle  well  corked." 

"  How  much  is  it  ?"  the  child  asked. 

"Forty  cents." 

Elaine  counted  out  the  forty  cents,  took  the  bottle  and  turned 
to  go;  but  she  hesitated  a  moment  and  looked  up  at  the  clerk. 

"Sir,"  she  said,  "would  you  mind  tellin'  me  what  you  says 
that  disease  was  ?" 

"Rheumatism,  my  dear,"  he  said  smiling  down  on  her. 

"Thanks,  sir,"  she  said  politely  and  went  out  into  the  street. 

"Room'tisum,  room'tisum,  goodness  me  !  Poor  Alfred,  what 
an  awful  disease;  room'tisum,  goodness  !"  She  was  talking  to 
herself  as  she  hurried  along  and  struggling  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  the  tears  from  out  of  her  eyes.  "  Room'tisum  sounds  dread- 
ful, but  I'll  bring  him  some  worms  to-night,  and  give  him  the 
med'cine,  and  stay  up  all  night  with  him,   and,  and  everythin'." 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  she  again  climbed  the  old  stairs,  clasp- 
ing the  medicine  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  the  tomato-can 
with  a  few  angle-worms  squirming  around  in  the  bottom  of  it. 
Much  to  her  surprise  she  found  the  door  of  her  little  room 
slightly  ajar,  and  she  hastened  her  steps,  fearing  something 
wrong  had  happened  to  her  Alfred.  When  she  kicked  the  door 
open  with  one  of  her  shabby  old  shoes,  she  found  there  in  her 
room  two  strange  women  ;  they  were  sitting-  in  the  only  two 
chairs.     The  child  stood  still  in  perfect  amazement. 

"Who  be  you  two  ?"  she  at  last  asked. 

"We're  your  neighbors;  we  live  in  this  tenement  house," 
the  fat  woman  said.  "You're  nothing  but  a  slip  of  a  girl  and 
we're  goin'  to  send  the  orphan  people  after  you." 

"  How  dare  you  come  into  my  'partments  ?  "  said  the  child. 

"Oh,"  the  woman  in  the  red  calico  wrapper  said,  "our  key 
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fitted  your  door,  and  we  just  come,  see?  What  yer  gol  there 
in  yer  oven  P  " 

"None  of  yer  business,"  Blaine  snarled,  and  Btriding  across 
the  room  Bhe  Blammed  the  oven-door  to. 

"  Oh.  we  seen  what  it  was,"  Baid  the  woman  in  t he  calico 
wrapper,  "  a  low-down,  dirty  chicken,  it's  goin5  to  be  in  my  oven 
next  Sunday,  unless  you  oust  it  before,  but  it  aiut  goin'  to  have 
its  feathers  on,  nor  it  aint  goin'  to  be  layin'  eggs,  neither.  I 
aint  goin'  to  stand  a  live  hen-yard  in  the  same  house  I  live  in,  I 
prefer  'una  roasted,  thank  yer." 

Elaine  was  glowing  with  rage. 

"Go,  go,  go,"  she  cried,  "or  I  shall  kill  yer.  This  is  my  kit- 
chen and  I  pay  my  rent  for  it,  and  it  belongs  to  me.  Go  back, 
both  of  yer  or  I  shall  scratch  and  bite  yer,  and  I  can  hurt,  too." 

"  We're  goin'  now,  anyway,"  the  fat  woman  said  moving  tow- 
ards the  door,  "  so  you  needn't  be  so  sassy,"  and  the  woman 
in  the  red  calico  wrapper  called  back  over  her  shoulder,  "Be 
ready  for  the  orphan  officials." 

The  door  slammed  behind  them,  and  Elaine  stood  very  still  for 
a  moment  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  Then  she  walked  gently 
over  to  the  stove,  opened  the  oven  door,  and  lovingly  lifted  the 
old  box  into  the  corner  of  the  room. 

"Alfred,  darlm',"  she  murmured  sweetly,  "be  you  better? 
Would  you  like  to  have  yer  head  scratched?  Don't  be  afraid 
of  those  women;  I'll  kill  'em  if  they  hurt  yer.  We  must  find  a 
new  hidin'-place,  you  and  I,  somewhere.  Oh,  but  I  forgot  you're 
sick,  you  couldn't  stand  any  movin', — oh,  we're  in  awful  trouble, 
you  and  I,  sweet,  but  I  got  some  dandy,  crackin'  fat  worms  for 
yer.     I'll  see  if  you're  able  to  come  for  'em." 

Elaine  went  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  room  and  whistled 
three  short  times.  Alfred  knew  what  that  call  meant  and  hopped 
quickly  out  of  the  box  and  ran  over  to  the  child  and  devoured 
the  worms  in  great,  hungry  gulps. 

"You're  better,  better,"  Elaine  cried  delightedly,  "and  the 
med'cine  will  fix  you  up  all  right.  Back  to  bed  now,  Alfred, 
and  I'll  give  yer  a  dose." 

She  unwrapped  the  bottle  and  uncorked  it  with  her  teeth. 
The  odor  of  peppermint  and  menthol  floated  out  into  the  smok- 
ing little  room. 

"  Oh,  it  smells  like  heaven,  deary,  like  heaven.  It  is  so  sweet, 
it  smells  like  a  hundred  roses,  and  lillies,  and  violets  all  mixed 
up  together.     It's  like  heaven,  Alfred." 
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She  poured  a  half  a  teaspoonful  into  her  dirty  little  hand. 

"I'm  goin'  to  rub  it  on  yer  back,  dear.  It'll  make  you  feel 
better,"  and  she  soaked  the  gray  and  white  feathers  with  the 
patent,  heaven-smelling  medicine. 

The  hen  objected,  and  tried  in  vain  to  get  at  the  hands  again 
to  peck  them.  The  child  was  persistent,  although  feathers  began 
to  fly  in  the  struggle,  and  literally  bathed  her  dear  Alfred  in 
the  perfumed  concoction.  She  even  pried  the  hen's  mouth  open, 
and  poured  down  some  of  the  fluid,  muttering  all  the  while, 

"I'm  sorry,  but  it's  for  yer  good,  you've  got  the  room'tisum, 
it's  a  terrible  disease,  and  I  am  curin'  yer." 

She  put  a  drop  or  two  on  her  own  tongue,  "Like  choc'late 
pepp'mints  a  man  gave  me  once,"  she  cried  and  clapped  her 
hands. 

Later  in  the  evening,  after  Elaine  had  eaten  her  crust  of  bread, 
she  sat  a  long  while  by  the  window  and  looked  out  on  the  rubbish- 
heap.  She  was  wondering  what  would  become  of  Alfred  and 
herself.  She  knew  that  the  woman  in  the  red  calico  wrapper 
had  meant  what  she  had  said  about  killing  Alfred  ;  she  realized 
that  she  could  not  keep  her  hen  in  the  tenement  when  other 
people  objected.  She  feared  that  the  fat  woman  would  do  as 
she  had  threatened,  and  send  the  orphan  asylum  officials  for  her. 
She  dreaded  that  the  most  of  all.  She  loved  her  freedom,  and 
besides  what  could  poor,  sick  Alfred  do  alone  in  the  world  ?  She 
wondered  vaguely  what  sort  of  a  disease  the  room'tisum  was. 

"'Tisum,  'tisum,"  she  said  aloud  to  herself,  "room'tisum, 
room-disease.  Alfred  is  in  his  room  too  much  ;  he  needs  more 
fresh  air ;  he  needs  to  be  out.  I  know  of  a  hen-yard  way  out 
by  the  river,  and  those  dears  are  always  out,  pokin'  around  in 
the  dirt.     Goodness  me!  he'll  die." 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  loud  knock  at  the  door.  She  started. 
People  almost  never  climbed  up  to  see  her.  She  rose  quickly, 
and  walked  softly  over  to  Alfred's  box  and  sat  down  on  top, 
hiding  the  occupant. 

"  Now  shut  up,"  she  cried,  "or  I'll  lick  yer."  Then  she  called 
"Come  in,"  and  prepared  to  meet  her  foe. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  middle  aged,  well-dressed  gentleman 
entered  and  looked  wonderingly  around  the  dark  little  room. 

"Who  be  you  ?"  Elaine  asked. 

"I  am  a  man  who  is  going  to  be  very  kind  to  you,  and  take 
you  to  a  nice  bright  place,  where  you  can  have  all  you  want  to 
eat,  and — " 
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11  Be  you  the  orphan-'sylum  man  PM  the  child  interrupted. 

"Yes,  and  you  ran  have  there  all  the  little  girls  you  warn  to 
play  with." 

"  I  liate  little  girls,  and  1  won't  speak  to  one  of  'em,  and  what's 
more  I  won't  go." 

"  You  must  ;  little  girls  are  not  allowed  to  live  alone  in  this 
way.     A  kind  lady  told  me  about  you,  and  you  must  come." 

u  Ivind,"  the  child  began,  "I  hate  her.  'Twas  none  of  her 
business." 

"Nevertheless,  you  must  come." 

Elaine  was  old  enough  to  know  it  was  of  no  use  to  resist.  To 
run  away  was  only  putting  off  the  evil  moment.  She  knew  that 
some  day  she  must  go  to  the  asylum,  some  day  before  the  cold 
weather  set  in. 

"  Do  you  'low  animals  at  your  'sylum  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No,  my  dear,  but  there  are  a  great  many  little  girls  there 
that—" 

"  I  told  you  I  hate  little  girls." 

"What  is  your  name?"  the  man  asked  abruptly.  "Come 
here  and  let  me  see  you." 

"  My  name's  Elaine  Tennyson,  and  I'm  nine  and  one  half 
years  old.  My  mother  died  six  years  ago,  and  my  father  was 
killed  in  a'  accident  on  the  railroad  last  spring,  and  I  aint  goin' 
to  get  up  from  this  box  as  I  am  awful  tired,  so."  Alfred  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  cramped,  and  tried  to  turn  around. 

"  What  have  you  in  the  box  ?  "  the  man  asked. 

"Kittens,"  Elaine  said.  She  disliked  to  lie,  but  she  must  pro- 
tect Alfred.  Kittens  were  more  proper  to  houses  than  hens 
were. 

"You  must  give  them  to  some  of  the  neighbors,  before  you 
come  to  the  Home." 

"  I  aint  said  I'd  come  yet,"  the  child  snapped  back. 

The  gentleman  was  very  indulgent,  and  said  with  a  little  bow, 
"Well,  will  you,  Miss  Tennyson  ?" 

For  a  long  time  Elaine  sat  very  still,  leaning  forward,  her 
elbows  on  her  knees,  her  chin  in  her  hands.  It  was  too  dark  for 
the  gentleman  to  see  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  when  she  spoke 
her  voice  trembled  with  emotion. 

"  Yes,  I  will  go  with  you,  but  not  to-night.  It's  an  old  kitchen, 
but  I'd  like  to  sleep  here  one  night  more,  and  I'll  be  ready  for 
you  to-morrer  at  this  time,  all  packed  and  every  thin'.  I  aint 
got  much,  bnt  I  promise  you,  I'll  be  here." 
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The  gentleman  was  touched  by  the  pathetic  little  voice.  He 
knew  it  was  his  duty  to  take  the  child  back  with  him  to  the 
Home  that  very  night  lest  she  should  slip  away  from  them  the 
next  day,  but  something  in  the  child's  voice  touched  him,  and 
compelled  him  to  trust  her.  He  went  over  and  put  his  hand 
gently  on  the  tangled  curls.  "All  right,"  he  said,  "if  you 
promise  to  be  here." 

"  I  promise,"  she  said,  sobbing  this  time,  and  the  man  hurried 
away.  It  was  not  a  child's  sob  ;  it  was  a  tearless,  cruel  sob 
which  he  could  not  understand,  and  he  wondered  at  the  little 
girl  all  the  way  home. 

After  he  had  gone,  Elaine  threw  herself  down  by  her  partner 
and  let  her  hand  rest  on  the  hen's  feathers.  She  gave  way  to 
sob  after  sob  until  there  were  no  tears  left.  She  lay  there  im- 
movable, wide-awake  all  night,  until  a  grey  streak  came  in  at 
the  east  window.  "  Our  last  night  together,"  she  kept  groaning, 
"  our  last  hours."  She  clasped  her  arms  about  the  box  until  the 
hard  boards  hurt  her,  and  she  pressed  her  feverish  lips  again 
and  again  on  Alfred's  feathers.  At  the  first  streak  of  light,  she 
put  on  her  old  straw  hat,  lifted  Alfred  tenderly  into  her  arms, 
and  walked  out  into  the  cold  misty  morning.  She  walked  far 
away  from  the  little  bare  room,  far  away,  until  she  reached  a 
country  road  that  ran  along  by  a  river,  and  finally  before  it  was 
really  light,  she  came  to  a  large  farm-house,  and  by  it  a  hen- 
yard  which  she  had  often  seen  in  her  wanderings. 

"  You  must  go  to  a'sylum,  too,  darlin'.  They'll  get  you  well, 
and,  and,  I'll  come  to  see  you,  and  whistle  three  times  same's 
usual."  She  walked  close  to  the  picket  fence,  and  looked  into 
the  hen-yard.  "  They're  all  abed,"  she  whispered,  "  and  I'll  lift 
you  very  gently  and  let  you  fly  over  the  fence.  It'll  hurt  yer, 
but  I  can't  help  it.  Oh,  deary,  how  can  I  let  yer  go  ?  How  can  I 
stand  it?    I'm  alone,  alone,  alone,  without  yer,  oh,  goodness  me!  " 

She  crushed  the  hen  close  to  her  thin  little  chest,  and  rocked 
back  and  forth.  Finally  she  raised  Alfred  very  high  in  the  air, 
and  with  a  little  toss  sent  her  flopping  over  the  fence.  Elaine 
stood  outside,  clutching  hold  of  the  boards  with  both  hands, 
watching  the  hen.  The  hen  strutted  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
yard,  stopped,  gave  two  backward  scratches,  ate  two  worms,  and 
clucked  several  times.  A  rooster  from  somewhere  crowed  once, 
and  made  his  appearance  from  within  a  small  house,  followed 
by  several  hens.     They  advanced  towards  Alfred,  all  clucking, 
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seemed  not  to  object  to  her,  and  went  their  way,  she  fallowing. 
••  I  Mi,"  Blaine  gasped,  u  they're  goin'  to  be  kind  to  him.    Good- 
bye, Bweet,'1  Bhe cried,  and  she  threw  to  Alfred  a  parting  kiss 

With  her  little  hand.  "Good-bye,  my  rose,"  she  said  and  walked 
away  very  slowly  toward  the  little  bare  room. 

Elaine  had  been  at  the  Home  for  two  weeks.  She  was  no  longer 
called  Elaine,  but  just  plain  Ellen.  She  no  more  wore  the  red 
dress  with  the  pink  ribbons,  but  a  simple  blue  gingham,  and  her 
red  hair  was  folded  neatly  into  one  long,  thick  braid.  There 
were  many  little  girls  there,  just  as  the  gentleman  had  told  her, 
but  she  seldom  spoke  to  any  of  them.  They  were  rather  afraid 
of  the  new  Ellen  Tennyson,  and  avoided  her  as  much  as  possible. 

The  Home  was  on  the  outside  of  the  great  city,  and  there 
were  large  green  fields  all  around  it,  but  Ellen  never  joined  the 
other  children  in  their  romps  in  the  meadows.  One  could  gen- 
erally find  her  crouched  down  amidst  the  flowers,  digging  care- 
fully in  the  moist  soil  with  a  rusty  spoon,  and  now  and  then 
pulling  out  from  the  ground  a  long  slippery  worm  and  placing 
it  in  an  old  tomato-can. 

"  Hello,  Ellen  Tennyson,"  one  of  the  braver  of  the  small  girls 
had  said  to  her  one  day,  "we  all's  been  watchin'  you  diggin' 
those  bugs,  and  we  thinks  you're  awful  nasty."  Ellen  had  looked 
at  the  small  girl  very  calmly,  and  then  she  had  slowly  emptied 
the  few  worms  in  the  can  into  her  hand  and  flung  them  all  in 
her  opponent's  face. 

"Take  that,"  she  had  said  and  had  turned  away. 

It  was  the  last  time  any  of  the  little  girls  dared  to  make  fun 
of  her.  Although  Ellen  disliked  her  new  surroundings,  she 
was  supremely  happy.  She  had  to  go  to  school,  and  to  her  great 
delight  she  found  that  the  road  to  the  school-house,  ran  past  the 
hen-yard  in  which  was  her  Alfred.  Each  morning  she  would 
drop  far  behind  the  other  children,  and  stopping  by  the  picket- 
fence,  would  whistle  softly  three  short  times,  and  from  out  of 
the  little  house  at  the  other  end  of  the  yard  Alfred  would  ap- 
pear, hurrying  toward  her  to  get  her  breakfast  of  worms.  After 
Ellen  had  gone,  Alfred  would  return  to  the  small  house,  and 
the  nest  filled  with  the  dozen -warm,  yellow  eggs.  Of  course, 
very  soon  the  other  hens  began  to  know  what  the  three  short 
whistles  signified,  and  Ellen  was  obliged  to  work  very  hard  out 
of  school,  digging  worms  to  supply  so  many  hens. 
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One  morning  about  three  weeks  after  she  had  been  at  the 
Home,  she  stopped  and  whistled  as  usual  before  the  picket-fence. 
The  other  hens  came  rushing  toward  her,  but  Alfred  was  not  to 
be  seen.  Ellen  waited  patiently,  and  finally  from  out  the  little 
house,  Alfred  appeared,  and  behind  her  (Ellen  caught  her 
breath  with  surprise)  as  a  flock  of  small,  yellow,  round,  little 
chickens. 

"  Oh,  Alfred  !  "  was  all  Ellen  could  say  for  a  moment,  "let 
me  kiss  yer,  let  me  hug  yer,  I'm  so  happy.  Goodness  me  ! 
Are  they  really  yours  ?  yours  ?  your  yery  own  to  love  ?  Oh, 
I'm  so  glad,  so  glad  for  yer,  Alfred." 

She  stretched  her  thin  arm  through  the  fence  and  strove  to 
touch  one  of  the  small  yellow  balls.  "Goodness  me,  goodness 
me  ! "  she  kept  murmuring  to  herself. 

That  morning  she  was  late  to  school.  The  teacher  looked  se- 
verely into  the  happy  brown  eyes,  and  said,  "You  are  late, 
Ellen,  this  morning." 

"  Oh,  I  know  it,  I  know  it,"  Ellen  gasped,  "  and  I  don't  care, 
I'm  glad,  glad  ;  I  am  so  happy;  'scuse  me,  but  I'm  happy." 

On  her  way  home  at  noon,  Ellen  stopped  once  more  at  the  hen- 
yard  and  whistled  again  and  again.  She  could  see  Alfred  in 
the  middle  of  the  yard,  surrounded  by  her  brood  of  little  ones, 
clucking  and  calling  them  together  quite  oblivious  to  her  re- 
peated whistle.     A  great  lump  rose  in  the  little  girl's  throat. 

"  Oh,  Alfred  ! "  she  called,  "  you  don't  love  them  better'n  you 
love  me,  do  you  ?" 

But  Alfred  did  not  hear.  She  was  busy  hiding  her  chickens 
under  her  wing.  The  lump  seemed  to  grow  larger  in  Ellen's 
throat,  and  great  tears  filled  her  eyes.  She  turned  away  and 
walked  slowly  back.  That  night  she  crawled  into  her  little  cot, 
a  very  lonely,  unhappy  child. 

But  the  next  morning  she  appeared  again  before  the  fence. 
For  a  moment  her  little  heart  was  full  of  indignation  at  the 
sight  that  met  her  eyes.  Alfred  was  in  prison,  looking  longingly 
out  from  behind  wooden  bars,  calling  pitifully  to  her  little  ones 
without.  It  was  a  strange,  pitch-roofed  little  prison,  set  down 
on  the  ground,  and  Alfred  could  run  no  more  to  Ellen,  however 
many  times  she  might  call. 

"  Serves  yer  right,"  Ellen  cried  to  Alfred,  "serves  yer  right 
for  treatin'  me  so  cruel,  but,  but, — "  she  added,  relenting,  "  I 
love  yer  so,  I'll,  I'll  do  my  best  to  get  yer  freed." 
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Ellen  was  true  fcolierword  and  walked  directly  oyer  to  the 
large  farm  house  and  knocked  Loudly  at  the  back  door.  An  old 
lady  lei  her  in  and  asked  heT  what  Bhe  wanted. 

••  I  want  tin-  man  of  this  place,"  Ellen  said  directly. 

uDo  yon  now:-"  the  old  lady  said  smiling,  "Ephream," 
she  called,  opening  the  window,  and  putting  out  her  head, 
"  Ephream,  some  one  to  see  you  here  on  business/'  Then  she 
closed  the  window  and  turned  toward  the  stove,  took  a  flat-iron 
and  continued  ironing  a  large  white  sheet. 

"  What's  your  name  ?"  she  asked  the  child. 

"My  name's  Elaine  Tennyson." 

"  Elaine  Tennyson,  that's  a  pretty  name,  though  I  like  plain 
Ellen  better." 

A  large  gray-bearded  farmer  appeared  in  the  door-way. 
"  What  is  it,  Sary  ?  "  he  asked. 

"I  want  to  see  you  on  business,"  Ellen  answered  quickly. 
"  What  you  jailin'  that  hen  with  the  chickens  fer?  What's  he 
done  ?  I  give  him  to  you  four  weeks  ago,  and  I  don't  want  him 
treated  mean." 

"Oh,  is  that  where  the  Plymouth-rock  came  from?  WTaal, 
1*11  be  jigged.  Oh,  and  are  you  the  little  gal  who  brings  the 
worms  ev'ry  morning  to  my  poultry,  eh  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  be,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  'buse  my  hen." 

"  Don't  you  fear,  I  won't.  I'll  take  good  care  of  her.  That's 
no  prison,  she  likes  it.  It's  private  apartments  I've  given  her. 
The  other  hens  just  wish  they  had  a  nice  little  cottage  to  them- 
selves like  that.     Where  do  you  live,  little  girl  ?  " 

"At  the  Orphan  'Sylum,  sir." 

"  At  the  Orphan  Asylum,  do  you  ?"  and  the  old  farmer  stood 
looking  at  the  child  a  long  while  in  silence.     Ellen  rose  to  go. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  've  'sturbed  you,  sir,  and  if  he  wants  to  get  out 
of  his  cottage,  you'll  let  him,  won't  you  ?  Good  day,  sir."  That 
morning  Ellen  was  again  late  to  school. 

Late  that  very  afternoon  at  the  Orphan  Asylum  all  the  girls 
were  gathered  in  the  play-room.  The  matron  opened  the  door 
and  came  in.  Silence  reigned.  The  older  girls  who  were  sitting 
together  at  one  end  of  the  room  sewing,  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"  Girls,"  the  matron  said,  "  I  want  order;  some  one  is  coming 
in  to  see  you  this  evening.  Mary,  you  and  Ethel  and  Mildred 
may  tidyfcthe  little  ones,  and  I  want  you  all  to  be  very  lady-like 
when*the  gentleman  comes  to  see  you.  I'll  bring  him  in  within 
fifteen  minutes." 
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She  turned  and  went  out.  After  the  door  had  closed  behind 
her,  every  one  began  to  talk  in  low  tones.  They  knew  that  one 
of  their  number  very  likely  would  be  chosen  that  afternoon  to 
go  awa}^  and  live  in  a  real  home.  Each  one  hoped  that  it  would 
be  herself.  The  older  girls  laid  away  their  sewing,  and  began 
to  fix  the  smaller  ones  for  the  inspection. 

"  I'm  sure,"  one  of  them  said,  as  she  twisted  about  her  fingers 
the  great  soft  yellow  curls  of  a  little  girl  about  eight  years  old, 
"you  ought  to  be  chosen,  you've  got  such  pretty  curls.  I  hope 
you  will,  though  we'd  miss  you  terribly." 

Later  one  of  the  older  girls  approached  Ellen,  who  was  sitting 
alone  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  Ellen  looked  up  to  her  and 
demanded, 

"What  yer  goin' to  do?" 

"  Brush  your  hair,  Ellen." 

"You're not.  I  won't  have  it  brushed.  I  want  to  look  ugly; 
I  don't  want  to  go  away." 

"Why,  Ellen,"  the  older  girl  began  kindly,  "don't  you  want 
a  home?  Do  you  like  it  so  much  here  ?  I  didn't  think  you  were 
happy." 

"  I  love  it  here,  it's  sweet,  just  sweet,"  Ellen  said.  She  was 
thinking  of  Alfred.  She  could  never  bear  to  be  carried  far  away 
from  her  partner. 

The  door  opened  gently  again  and  the  matron  entered,  followed 
by  a  man. 

"  These  are  the  children,"  she  said  to  him. 

He  glanced  quickly  around  the  silent  room.  Ellen  drew  the 
red  hair  untidily  into  her  eyes,  and  looked  cross-eyed.  She 
pouted  her  lips  unpleasantly,  and  turned  the  toes  of  her  stout 
shoes  in. 

"I  guess  he  won't  choose  me,"  she  said  and  smiled  cynically. 

The  man  was  talking  to  the  matron,  "  No,  my  father  said  she 
had  a  lot  of  dark  red  hair  and  great  brown  eyes,  said  I  couldn't 
mistake  her." 

"Oh,  Ellen  Tennyson,"  the  matron  murmured. 

"  Ellen  Tennyson,  come  forward,"  she  said  aloud. 

Ellen  looked  up  with  a  start."  She  threw  the  curls  from  out 
her  eyes,  her  cheeks  paled  a  little,  and  her  eyes  shone  with  won- 
der.    She  was  very  beautiful. 

"Me  ?"  she  gasped. 

"Yes,  my  dear,  come  here." 
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"1  won't,"  she  said  sullenly,  and  looked  al  the  end  of  bernoee 
again  and  pouted  her  lips.     The  room  was  very  still.     Every 

one's  eyes  were  on  Ellen,  She  sat  unmoved  ;  no  our  spoke.  The 
matron  stood  still  looking  straight  at  the  child  and  waiting  for 
her  to  speak.  A  whole  minute  passed  in  profound  silence.  Sud- 
denly Ellen  rose  and  walked  straight  np  to  the  matron.  She 
was  wry  angry  :  her  cheeks  were  burning  now,  her  small 
month  trembling  with  emotion. 

"  How  dare  you  break  my  heart  ?  I  hate  you,"  she  said  to 
the  man.  She  stopped  and  gained  a  little  control  over  herself. 
"  I'm  the  ugliest  girl  in  the  'Sylum,  the  ugliest,  the  meanest. 
I  shall  bite  and  scratch  and  have  tantrums  if  you  take  me.  Oh, 
how  I  can  hate!"  She  was  thinking  of  Alfred  all  the  time  she 
was  speaking.  "  Oh,  sir,"  she  pleaded,  suddenly  breaking  into 
tears,  "Please,  please  don't  take  me.  It  isn't  but  what  I  just 
leave's  go,  but  oh,  Alfred,  Alfred,  it's  him,  him.  Please  leave 
me."  She  sank  in  a  little  heap  on  the  floor.  The  matron  turned 
with  a  sad  smile  to  the  man  and  drawing  him  away,  said: 

"Well,  will  you  take  her  ?" 

"Yes,  father  was  quite  decided,  and  told  me  to  bring  her 
anyway.  He  was  attracted  to  her.  They  intend  to  send  her  to 
school,  of  course.  She's  more  for  a  companion  to  mother  than 
anything  else.  Of  course,  she'll  be  a  help  around  the  place  too. 
I  hate  to  see  the  child  cry.  but  I'll  take  her  home  with  me  to- 
night and  drop  in  and  tell  you  the  results  to-morrow  morning." 

"  All  right,"  the  matron  said,  "  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  a  hard 
time,  but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  let  her  go  with  you  to-night.  I 
have  no  doubt,  you'll  bring  her  back  to-morrow,  so  I  will  not 
pack  her  clothes.  Ellen,"  she  said  aloud,  "come  with  me  out- 
side, a  moment,  dear." 

When  she  spoke  to  Ellen  in  her  own  office,  the  child  was  quite 
composed.  "Ellen,"  she  said,  "you  must  go,  and  must,  yon 
know,  is  a  word  which  cannot  be  resisted.  I  should  advise  yon 
to  go  calmly  and  happily.  This  man  is  going  to  be  very,  very 
kind  to  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  kind  to  him." 

"  How  can  I  be  kind  to  a  man  that's  killin'  me,"  she  said  in  a 
hard,  unchildlike  voice.  "  He's  killin'  me  and  I  hate  him.  He's 
killin'  all  the  love  in  me."  She  talked  like  a  grown  woman,  and 
the  matron  bent  over  and  kissed  the  white  cheek  pityingly. 

"Good-bye,  dear,  take  the  love  they  give  you,  then  yon  will 
love  them." 
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"  Good-bye, "Ellen  said,  and  she  tied  on  her  hat  and  buttoned 
her  jacket  and  turned  towards  the  man.  He  took  her  small  hand 
in  his,  but  she  snatched  it  away,  ' '  Don't  touch  me/'  she  said  and 
walked  slowly  along  by  his  side. 

His  carriage  was  waiting  outside  the  gate,  and  when  he  had 
lifted  her  upon  the  seat,  he  took  his  place  beside  her  and  picked 
up  the  reins.  Ellen  wished  she  might  cry,  because  her  throat 
was  paining  her,  but  tears  would  not  come.  She  sat  in  silence 
beside  the  man,  trembling  a  little  in  the  cold. 

Suddenly  she  saw  that  they  were  driving  by  the  hen-yard. 
She  could  hardly  keep  herself  in  the  carriage.  She  longed  to 
peer  through  the  picket-fence  once  more, — to  get  one  last  look. 
She  stood  up,  tried  to  whistle  three  times,  but  she  could  make 
no  sound,  so  she  sat  down  and  pulled  at  the  collar  of  her  dress. 
It  seemed  to  choke  her.  The  carriage  turned  sharply,  and  the 
child  started.  They  were  driving  into  the  yard  of  the  farm- 
house adjoining  the  hen-yard.     Ellen  gasped. 

i  'Where  are  you  goin'  ?  "  she  asked  hoarsely. 

"  Home  ;  this  is  where  you  are  going  to  live,"  the  man  said 
quietly.  Ellen  sat  still,  stunned  for  a  moment,  then  suddenly 
she  dropped  down  before  the  man  and  threw  her  arms  about  his 
ankles,  and  at  last  the  tears  came.  She  kissed  his  great  heavy 
shoes,  again  and  again,  and  cried  great  hearty  childish  sobs. 
When  he  led  her  into  the  old  kitchen,  she  found  there  the  old 
farmer  and  his  wife,  whom  she  had  seen  before.  They  both 
came  forward  and  kissed  her.  "  Don't  kiss  me,  don't  kiss  me," 
she  cried,  "you  all  will  make  me  so  happy,  I'm  afraid  'twon't 
last ;  I'm  'fraid  the  happiness  '11  kill  me." 

'Twas  after  seven  o'clock,  when  they  all  sat  down  to  the  simple 
supper.  All  during  the  meal,  Ellen  stopped  to  wipe  away  the 
tears  that  kept  filling  her  eyes.  "  'Taint  'cause  I'm  unhappy," 
she  said,  "it's  'cause  I'm,  I'm  so  happy,  and  oh  !  oh!  you're  all 
so  good." 

The  woman  smiled.  "You  are  to  call  me  Aunt  Sarah,"  she 
said,  "and  pa,  Uncle  Ephream,  and  him  opposite,  Cousin  Joe, 
and  now  you  can  go  down  and  see  the  chickens  if  you  want  to. 
There's  a  lantern  ;  your  lien's  in  the  house  to-night  with  the 
others,  so  you  can  say  howdy  to  her." 

Ellen  took  the  lantern  ;  but  before  going  out  she  turned  to  the 
old  man,,"  Uncle  Ephream,"  she  said  slowly,  "is  Alfred  Tenny- 
son, he's  my  hen.  well  of  the  room'tisum  ?    He  was  sick  when  I 
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give  him  to  you."    The  old  man  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment, 

then  understood,  and  b1  niggled  manfully  to  keep  from  laughing. 

"Oh,  yes,  yes.  Bhe  is  all  well  now.     Twasn'1  the  room'tisnm 

she  had,  my  dear,  'twas  the  Bet-tisum  ;  yon  made  a  mistake  in 

the  I'uinit',"  and  he  chuckled  to  himself. 

Down  in  the  hen-house,  Ellen  found  Alfred  immediately,  and 

for  the  first  time  in  many  weeks  pressed  the  struggling  bird  to 
her  breast.  "  It's  like  heaven,"  the  child  kept  murmuring  to 
herself,  "  like  heaven.  Oh,  Alfred,  darlin',  my  rose,  it's  all 
like  heaven." 

An  hour  later,  Uncle  Ephraim  came  down  to  look  for  her,  and 
found  her  fast  asleep  on  the  floor.  He  lifted  her  gently  in  his 
arms,  and  carried  her  up  to  the  house. 

When  Aunt  Sarah  had  undressed  her  and  placed  her  in  a  cool 
white  bed,  Ellen  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  up  into  the  old 
lady's  face.  Suddenly  she  raised  her  small  white  arms  and 
drew  the  grey  old  head  down  to  her,  "It's  so  sweet  to  have 
people  to  love,  too.  It's,  it's  like  heaven,"  she  murmured,  and 
fell  asleep. 

Olive  Chapin  Higgins. 


GALATEA 

I  built  an  idol  which  I  held  most  dear, 

I  reared  it  slowly  and  with  thought, 

I  fashioned  and  refashioned  every  line, 

So  it  stood  perfect  when  'twas  wrought. 

But  in  this  silent  idol  was  no  soul. 

What  though  I  breathed  my  life  upon  its  lips? 

It  would  not  live.     And  then  you  came 

With  ruthless  hand,  and  shattered  it  to  bits  ; 

And  reckless,  happy,  debonaire, 

You  stole  the  place  the  idol  held  so  long, 

And  laughed  away  my  every  doubt, 

And  bought  my  favor  with  a  song. 

You  are  not  perfect  as  the  idol  lost, 

Yet  love,  my  sweetheart,  does  not  count  the  cost. 

Alice  Venelia  Hatch. 
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THE  BATTLE 

Out  on  the  wind-swept  moor, 
Under  the  pitiless  sky, 

I  take  my  life  in  my  hands 
And  wait.     Do  I  fear  to  die? 


I  had  thought  to  die  at  the  front, 

Fighting  for  what  is  right  ; 
But  this  is  a  war  to  the  death, 

And  I  fight  with  myself  to-night. 
I  struggle  and  strive  in  pain 

Out  on  the  moorland  drear, 
And  fight  as  a  true  man  must 

Against  the  fear  of  fear. 
Oh.  let  me  die  like  a  soldier, 

Not  far  from  the  haunts  of  men 
Out  here  on  the  lonely  moorland, 

Tracked  down.     I  would  go  again 
Back  to  the  prison  I  fled  from 

Driven  by  cowardly  pride 
That  I  of  a  line  of  soldiers, 

Could  not  die  as  they  had  died. 
I  had  thought  to  die  at  the  front, 

Fighting  for  what  is  right ; 
But  this  is  a  war  to  the  death, 

And  I  fight  with  myself  to-night. 

Back  from  the  wind-swept  moor, 

Under  the  pitying  sky. 
I  go  back  with  my  life  in  my  hands 

To  my  death.     Do  I  fear  to  die? 

Lilian  Eliel  Lauferty. 


SKETCHES 

The  Vision  Guardian 


Drowsing  I  think  of  thee. 

And  o'er  dim  shapes 
Of  straggling  fantasies  I  see  thee  rise. 
Thy  face  shines  clear  from  out  the  veil  that  drapes 
Its  brightness  —  on  it  lies 
A  gentle  peace.     I  feel  thy  cooling  palm 
Tender  and  soft,  laid  lightly  on  mine  eyes  ; 

And  night  is  calm. 


Waking  I  think  of  thee. 
And  from  the  mist 
Of  fading  shadows  of  the  night  I  trace 
Thy  presence  melting  into  being,  kissed 
By  morning  radiance.     The  grace 
Of  dawn  is  on  thee,  for  love's  fadeless  light 
Shines  in  the  eager  gladness  of  thy  face  ; 
And  day  is  bright. 

Anna  Theresa  Kitchel. 


"  The  Rain  it  raineth  every  day 
Upon  the  just  and  unjust  fellers, 
But  chiefly  on  the  just,  because 
The  unjust  have  the  justs'  umbrellas.'' 

The  sensation  of  rain  pouring  down  upon  one's  head  is  indeed 
pleasurable,  but  some  few  objections  can  be  found  to  the  theory 

that  at  Smith  College  it  is  wiser  not 
Rainy    Day   Morality,     to  possess  an  umbrella. 

In  the  first  place,  someone  once  said 
that  an  umbrella  was  as  necessary  an  article  of  a  lady's  ward- 
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robe  as  her  gloves  or  handkerchief.  So  when  one  appears  on  a 
rainy  day  without  the  said  necessary  article,  one  feels  the  pity- 
ing glances  and  half  hears  the  remark,  "That  child  will  catch 
her  death  of  cold,  she  must  come  under  my  umbrella."  Another 
objection  is  the  after  discomfort  of  drying  and  changing  one's 
wet  collar.  So,  since  public  opinion  and  individual  experience 
seem  to  prove  that  an  umbrella  is  necessary  to  a  girl's  mental 
and  physical  comfort,  why  should  life  at  Smith  College  be  so  dif- 
ferent from  ordinary  life  as  to  render  an  umbrella  unnecessary? 

The  conditions  seem  to  be  the  same  as  elsewhere.  There  is 
plenty  of  rain, — rain  just  as  capable  of  wetting  as  the  rain  at 
home, — plenty  of  public  to  express  an  opinion  !  What  is  more,  at 
Smith  College  the  facilities  for  drying  are  lamentably  few.  No 
open  fires  grace  our  spacious  apartments,  there  is  no  maid  to 
bring  dry  clothing  and  dispose  of  the  wet  garments,  on  your 
coming  laundry  bill  twenty-five  cents  extra  may  be  charged  for 
the  washing  and  drying  of  your  damp  collars. 

So,  since  at  Smith  College  no  effort  is  made  to  render  an  um- 
brella unnecessary  and  so  make  one's  wardrobe  different  from 
any  ordinary  lady's,  why  should  the  idea  of  buying  an  umbrella 
to  take  to  college  be,  as  I  told  my  thoughtful  parent,  "extremely 
foolish  w  ?  The  startling  fact  is  well  known.  The  umbrella  will 
vanish.  How  no  one  knows,  not  even  your  most  intimate  friend 
who  last  borrowed  it.  Or  if  it  suddenly  reappears  (only  to  vanish 
again  in  a  short  time)  there  is  no  accounting  for  the  reappear- 
ance, and  it  will  not  stay  with  you  long.  Be  it  left  in  the  outside 
umbrella-stand,  or  in  the  one  inside  the  vestibule,  or  placed  in 
the  darkest  corner  of  your  room,  the  inmost  recess  of  your  closet, 
your  last  state  is  as  bad  as  your  first.  When  in  direst  extremity 
you  go  to  take  out  your  precious  treasure  it  is  gone  !  By  natural 
or  supernatural  agency  who  can  tell  ?  No  one  seems  inclined  to 
throw  light  upon  the  subject.  So  you  mourn  the  lost,  the  dear. 
If  you  are  moral  and  rash  you  buy  a  new  one,  but  if  you  are 
immoral  and  cautious  you  do  what  many  members  of  Smith 
College  are  doing,  namely,  take  somebody  else's. 

Smith  College  is  noted  for  its  Christian  spirit.  In  one  of  the 
last  prayer  meetings  a  touching  remark  was  quoted,  uttered  by 
a  stranger  who  had  just  visited  the  college,  "I  noticed  a  spirit 
at  Smith  distinguishing  it  from  any  other  college — the  spirit  of 
unselfishness." 

And  as  we  emerge  from  the  prayer  meeting,  the  rain  pitter- 
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pattering  outside,  we  see  umbrellas  protruding  from  behind  radi- 
ators or  doors,  we  rely  upon  the  spirit  of  unselfishness  which  we 
jure  tills  the  hearts  of  the  owners  of  these  umbrellas;  so  we 
walk  gaily  home  under  shelter.  Dry  and  happy,  we  leave  the 
umbrellas  unselfishly  in  the  porch  umbrella-stand  for  the  next 
needy  out-goer.  If  Borne  small  remnant  of  <>uv  previ  us  knowl- 
edge of  the  Ten  Commandments  remains  after  listening  to  so 
many  prayer  meetings  about  Love,  Unselfishness,  and  so  forth, 
we  answerthe  whisper  "Thou  shalt  not  steal"  by  the  proverb, 
'•  Do  as  yon  have  been  done  by.  I  am  forced  to  take  an  umbrella 
for  some  one  has  taken  mine.  Besides  this  is  not  stealing,  it  is 
merely  sisterly  borrowing.'' 

These  startling  facts  are  unexaggerated.  They  are  only  too 
real  and  vivid  especially  during  the  rainy  fall  term.  Take,  for 
example,  the  third  morning  after  our  arrival  in  Northampton. 
Three  of  us  go  to  chapel,  each  the  possessor  of  a  new  umbrella. 
We  emerge  from  chapel— two  umbrellas  have  disappeared,  the 
third  already  feels  the  clutch  of  an  eager  hand,  but  the  right- 
ful owner  falls  upon  the  precious  one,  and  the  robber  must  re- 
lease her  victim.  Thus  three  sober  girls  return  home  under  one 
umbrella. 

That  same  morning  a  very  "  knowing"  alumna  went  to  chapel. 
She  took  a  McCallum's  forty-nine  cent  affair.  Upon  leaving 
chapel,  she  finds  even  that  gone  and  in  its  place  a  very  rickety 
half-broken  specimen.  But  she  takes  what  Providence  has  sent 
and  goes  home  underneath  its  drooping  protection.  But  Pro- 
vidence cares  for  many,  not  lor  one,  and  when  the  alumna  next 
looks  for  her  whilom  friend — it  has  departed. 

Just  at  present  the  individual  sense  of  morality  concerning 
the  taking  of  another  person's  property  seems  to  have  left  the 
college.  On  a  rainy  day  we  are  simply  a  community  struggling 
for  our  rights.  We  have  each  bought  an  umbrella  and  planted 
it  upon  the  college  ground,  we  each  therefore  have  the  right  to 
an  umbrella.     So  we  are  justified  in  seizing  these  rights. 

What  can  bring  order  out  of  this  chaos  ?  I  fear  a  second  Moses 
is  needed  to  recapitulate  briefly  "Thou  shalt  not  steal!" 

Margaret  Elmexdorf  Duryee. 
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A  Ballad  of  Singers 

Oh,  sing  ye,  for  the  tide  is  high  ; 

The  leaves  along  the  moon-lit  shore 
Chant  in  a  swan-like  ecstasy 

Before  they  are  no  more. 

The  thousand-tongued  song,  that  springs 
From  Ocean's  throbbing  heart  for  aye. 

Each  tremulous  billow  breaking  sings. 
And  sings  his  life  away. 

Yet  haunts  he  still  the  crescent  strand. 

The  swinging  surf  he  hangs  above. 
Where  young  waves  murmur  to  the  sand 

His  old-time  song  of  love. 

Down  to  the  foam  his  heart  doth  lean  : 
The  ancient  harmonies  ring  true  ; 

The  ancient  billow  breathes  unseen 
His  spirit  o'er  the  new. 

That  all.  who  love  and  dream  and  fold 
Their  souls  into  that  music,  may 

Feel  ever  how  the  song  is  old. 
Knowing  it  new  alway. 

Oh,  sob  ye,  for  the  tide  is  low  ; 

The  leaves  yearn  up  against  the  shore, 
Yet  from  the  goal  they  yearn  to  know 

Are  failing  evermore. 

The  weary  waves  slide  back  along 
The  strand,  and  moans  the  ebbing  main 

And  at  this  hour  the  ocean's  song 
Has  most  of  human  pain  : 

Is  as  the  song  of  human  souls. 

Who.  striving,  singing,  falling,  reach 
Never  their  goal  :  whom  stem  Time  rolls 

Back  on  a  barren  beach. 

As  waves  they  pass  forgotten,  but 

The  universal  song  flows  on. 
For  though  their  earthly  lips  are  shut 

Their  spirit  is  not  gone  : 

Nay  :  every  soul,  that  truly  framed 
Into  a  song  his  highest  thought. 

Lives  still,  though  other  names  be  named 
While  his  to  men  is  naught. 
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In  still  oomnraninga  ol  tbe  oighl 

Doth  tii.it  undying  spirit's  breath 
Trouble  our  harpHstrings,  on  this  beig 

HOW  Blight  a  thin-  ifl  death  ! 

he.  to  whom  it  doth  belong 
To  yield  up  voice  and  -oul.  that  they. 
The  master-spirits  of  all  son--. 
May  live  and  sing  to-day  ! 

Shout  ye  for  joy  I  For  QocTsgreat  nidi,,. 

It  shall  be  silent  nwmnore, 
But  chant  tlw  universal  strain 

On  an  eternal  shore  .' 

Ellex  Gray  Barbour. 


"  When  you  have  run  a  hotel  as  long  as  I  have,"  said  Mr. 
Reilley  as  we  made  our  way  up  and  down  the  broad  piazza  which 

was  thicklj*  populated  at  this, 

The  Ingenuity  of  Mr.  Reilley    the   bathing    hour,    with    old 

ladies,  invalids,  and  children, 
"  you'll  have  learned  that  two  things  only  is  necessary  to 
making  it  a  success,  ingenuity  and  not  tellin'  one  patient 
another's  business.'' 

It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Reilley's  to  refer  to  his  patrons  as 
patients.  The  mistake  had  occurred  when  his  hotel  had  pros- 
pered so  greatly  that  he  felt  "boarders"  was  no  longer  a  suffi- 
ciently dignified  term.  "Yes,  sir,"  he  reiterated,  "these  two  is 
obligatory,  all  the  rest  is  merely  minor,"  and  Mr.  Reilley,  with 
a  nimble  dexterity  that  denoted  long  practice,  stepped  over  the 
heads  of  several  children  building  block-houses  directly  in  our 
path.  "Why,  young  man,"  he  went  on,  leaning  over  and 
thumping  me  on  the  chest  with  an  unexpected  vigor  which 
drove  my  shirt-stud  home  with  unpleasant  force,  "I  could  give 
you  incident  after  incident  where  I  have  helped  patients  out  of 
unpleasant  situations,  just  by  ingenuity  and  leavin'  gossip  to 
the  old  ladies."  Here  with  a  bow  and  an  "allow  me,  ma'am," 
he  picked  up  a  brown  and  pink  silk  sewing  bag  and  restored  it 
to  the  lap  of  its  aged  owner.  "Pretty  near  every  room  in  this 
house,  sir,"  he  continued,  "is  connected  in  my  mind  with  par- 
ties who  have  benefited  by  some  little  joodicious  suggestion 
from  me.    Why,  there's  22,  sir.    You're  in  22  now,  aren't  you?" 
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I  nodded,  and  Mr.  Reilley  seized  me  by  the  lapel  of  my  coat 
and  hung  on  it  while  he  indulged  in  a  silent  paroxysm  which 
I  supposed  indicated  amusement. 

"That  last  occupant  of  22  was  a  case,  sir,  requirin'  eighteen- 
candle  power  ingenuity.  He  was  a  young  man  not  unlike  your- 
self, mejium  tall  and  mejium  dark.  He  came  into  the  office 
about  three  o'clock  one  mornin',  bein'  met  by  our  'bus  at  that 
eastern  train  what  starts  out  with  such  speed  that  it  gets  winded 
by  the  time  it  reaches  Battle  Crick  and  only  arrives  here,  slowly 
and  against  its  will,  five  or  six  hours  after  it's  agreed  to.  Well, 
he  was  pretty  near  exhausted,  the  night  clerk  said,  but  he  put 
his  dress  suit  bag  down  hard  on  the  counter  in  the  office  and 
says  emphatic.  '  Please  have  a  bell-boy  call  me  at  twelve  o'clock 
to-morrow.  I'm  goin'  to  have  two  guests  to  dinner  at  one, — 
ladies  —  so  please  have  everything  arranged.'  Then  he  regis- 
tered and  couldn't  get  up  to  22  quick  enough. 

"  The  next  mornin'  the  clerk,  who  was  new,  met  me  in  consid- 
erable excitement  because  the  young  man  had  said  to  have  a 
bell-boy  call  him,  and  there  warn't  such  a  thing  in  the  hotel." 

Mr.  Reilley  paused,  rested  one  hand  on  the  piazza  railing,  and 
with  the  other  gave  a  comprehensive  wave  which  included 
his  entire  establishment,  to  say  nothing  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  beach.  "We've  got  on  mighty  well  here  without  havin'  any 
little  boys,  with  buttons  attached  to  'em,  runnin'  'round.  And  so  I 
says  to  the  clerk.  Use  ingenuity,  go  up  and  knock  yourself  and 
say  '  12  o'clock,  sir,'  and  like  as  not  he'll  take  you  for  a  bell-boy.'  " 
Mr.  Reilley  chucked  as  he  faced  around  and  started  again  on  his 
circuitous  path  back  down  the  piazza. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said "  long  about  12.30  the  clerk  came  and  said 
he  couldn't  get  an  answer  from  22. 

"  'Oh,'  I  said  'maybe  you've  got  too  soft  a  knock  for  a  bell- 
boy,' and  I  went  and  pounded  on  the  door  myself.  Then  I  tried 
to  open  it,  but  it  was  locked  tight.  '  Humph,'  I  told  the  clerk, 
'  it's  simple  enough.  He's  waked  up  and  gone  out,  lockin'  his 
valuables  in  after  him.' 

"  Then  I  forgot  all  about  him  and  after  awhile  went  out  on  the 
piazza.  Down  at  that  end  of  it,"— Mr.  Reilley  indicated  the  direc- 
tion by  a  jerk  of  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder — "was  sittin'  two 
ladies  who  I  saw  at  once  wasn't  patients  of  mine.  One  was 
middle-aged  and  pleasant  enough  lookin'  but  the  other  was 
young  and  took  me  back  thirty  years  when  girls  were  a  whole 
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Bighl  prettier  than  they  are  now.  As  I  walked  ap  bo  her  and 
sin*  raised  her  brown  eyes,  I  said  bo  myself,  'Not  only  demure 
lint  spirited.'  Bowever  bo  bhe  ladies  1  said  good  morning  could 
1  do  anything  for  Vm. 

"  '  We  came  bo  dine  with  one  of  your  guests  -a  Mr.  Chandler, 
bul  sat  down  here  as  we  feared  we  were  a  trifle  early,'  said  the 
older  lady,  and  I  saw  she  was  cur'ously  like  the  other  one,  de- 
mure and  high  spirited,  but  without  bavin'  those  brown  eyes, 
still  you  couldn't  expect  every  woman  to  have  eyes  like  those." 

" "  No,  it's  not  early,'  I  said  pullin'  out  my  watch.  '  It's  just 
dinner  time — one  o'clock.  Mr.  Chandler  didn't  answer  when  we 
knocked  on  his  door.  I  thought  he'd  gone  out.  Excuse  me  tho' 
and  I'll  try  again.'  I  backed  from  their  presence  stumblin'  over 
an  invalid  as  I  went,  a  thing  that  ain't  usual  with  me. 

''When  I  came  down  again  after  about  ten  as  busy  minutes 
as  I  ever  put  in,  I  said  to  'em, 

"  '  Ladies,  by  applyin'  a  ladder  to  the  wall,  and  lookin'  in 
through  the  transom,  I  see  the  young  man  is  still  sound  asleep. 
But  my  clerk  is  hard  at  work,  and  we  hope  to  have  him  down  in 
a  few  minutes.  I  thought  if  we  could  get  the  transom  open  our 
poundiir  would  be  more  audible  and — ' 

"*  Mother,'  said  the  girl  interrupting  'let's —  My  dear,' an- 
swered the  older  lady,  '  wait  a  few  minutes.  You  see,'  she  went 
on  to  me,  '  we  only  arrived  yesterday  noon  ourselves,  and  Mr. 
Chandler,',knowing  that  we  could  hardly  have  gotten  our  cottage 
settled  by  this  time,  kindly  wrote  inviting  us  to  dine  here  with 
him.' 

"  She  stopped  there  because  the  clerk  came  towards  us  hot  and 
perspirin'  and  gasped  out, 

"  '  Transom's  stuck.  I've  beat  and  beat  on  the  door,  22's  still 
sleepin'  quietly.' 

"  The  girljgot  up,  pickin1  up  her  train  with  a  sweep  that  made 
the  clerk  stop  moppin'  his  face  and  stare  at  her.  Her  face  was 
as  near  not  bein'  pink  but  red  instead  as  a  complexion  like  hers 
could  be. 

"  '  Come,  mother,'  she  said  and  started  down  the  steps. 

"  '  Ladies,'  I  said,  steppin'  after  'em,  knockin'  a  chair  against 
the  clerk  and  not  carin',  '  you — the  hotel  would  be  delighted  if 
you'd  stay — ' 

"  '  Thank  you— quite[impossible,'and  the  girl  helped  her  mother 
into  a  one  seated  buggy  without  a  top,  which  was  standin'  tied 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps. 
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"  As  they  drove  off,  I  called,  '  But,  ladies,  the  young  man  didn't 
get  in  till  very  late  last  night.'  It  wasn't  'till  afterward  that  I 
realized  I  hadn't  helped  matters  much.  They  both  just  bowed, 
and  the  girl  gave  the  horse  a  sharp  cut  which  sent  'em  flyin' 
'round  the  turn  in  the  road." 

"  After  dinner  I  got  a  thin  case  knife,  and  put  oil  on  it  out  of  my 
wife's  machine  can.  Then  I  climbed  up  on  the  ladder  and  ran 
the  knife  'round  the  lower  part  of  the  transom.  That  loosened 
it,  and  finally  by  workin'  some  more  at  the  catch,  I  got  the 
transom  open.  The  clerk  handed  me  a  fishin'  pole,  but  it  was 
just  too  short,  even  by  my  standin'  on  the  top  round  of  the  lad- 
der to  reach  young  Chandler,  so  I  had  the  clerk  hold  on  to  me 
while  I  laid  out  flat,  balancin'  so  to  speak  through  the  transom, 
like  a  circus  girl  half-way  through  a  hoop,  and  I  gave  the  young 
man  a  poke  in  the  side  with  the  fishin'  pole  calculated  to  give 
him  not  one  floatin'  rib  alone  but  many. 

"  He  woke  up,  rubbin'  his  eyes  like  a  sleepy  child.  I  got  down 
with  the  help  of  the  clerk  and  a  trunk  of  one  of  the  patients 
standin'  near  the  ladder.  In  a  wonderfully  short  time  young 
Chandler  came  tearin'  down  stairs,  not  in  a  deeply  grateful 
mood  to  me  for  wakin'  him  up,  but  in  a  towerin'  rage.  I  was  glad 
I  had  taken  the  percaution  of  puttin'  the  counter  between  us. 
He  leaned  over  it  and  waved  his  open  watch  at  me. 

"'Sir,'  he  shouted,  'I  left  an  order  to  be  called  at  twelve. 
It's  now  a  quarter  to  three.  I  feel  like  suing  the  hotel,  sir.  I'd 
asked  a  young  lady  here  to  dinner — ' 

"  'I  saw  two  ladies  invited  here  by  you,  young  man,'  I  an- 
swered, and  proceded  to  explain  the  situation  as  well  as  I  could 
with  him  pacin'  up  and  down  the  office,  and  several  old  ladies 
hoverin'  'round  tryin'  to  get  on  to  the  lay  of  the  land. 

"  'Which  way  did  they  go  ?'  Mr.  Chandler  asked  at  last.  I 
explained  that  they  had  started  in  the  direction  of  the  Whistlin' 
Willows,  three  miles  off  and  probably  would  take  dinner  there. 
My  remarks  seemed  to  have  the  same  effect  on  him  a  match  does 
on  a  Roman  candle — he  shot  off  at  once,  walkin'  down  the  road 
at  a  great  pace.  Well,  there  wasn't  anything  for  me  to  do  but 
to  sit  down  and  read  the  newspaper.  I  alwaj^s  find  this  com- 
fortin'  for  you  can  generally  find  in  it  about  others  havin'  more 
troubles  than  you've  got.  That  time  mine  was  a  New  York 
paper  two  days  old,  and  I  had  read  it  through  from  advertise- 
ment to  advertisement,  before  37oung  Chandler  came  back.     He 
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walked  iii  slow  enough  and  started  for  tin-  stairs,  lookin'  pale 
and  I  [red, 

••  •  Kind  the  Whistlin'  Willows  ?  '    1  asked. 

"  He  suggested  that  they  go  to  a  place  where  they  would  only 

have  contributed  to  a  forest  fire.  I  told  him  to  come  on  into 
the  dinin'  room  and  get  a  bite  to  eat,  since  half  past  five  at  this 
end  of  the  day  was  a  little  late  for  breakfast. 

"  He  Baid  ho  couldn't  eat  a  thing,  but  he  drank  some  coffee 
which  seemed  to  choke  him  more  or  less.  But  it  appeared  to 
warm  him  up  some.  We  two  were  alone  in  the  dinin'  room,  and 
the  first  thing  I  knew  he  started  to  tell  me  how  it  all  was.  He 
began  by  sayin'  he  loved  the  girl,  and  I  replied  that  he'd  be  a 
bigger  idiot  than  he  looked  if  he  didn't.  Then  he  went  on  to 
say  he'd  been  sittin'  up  late  night  after  night,  workin'  so  as  to 
be  able  to  come  up  to  this  here  resort  where  she  did.  And  that 
when  he  did  get  here  he  was  so  exhausted  by  his  long  trip  added 
to  the  hard  work,  that  he  had  slept  right  through.  I  interrupted 
him  there  and  told  him  never  to  mind  explainin'how  he'd  slept, 
that  I'd  had  a  little  previous  first  hand  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

"  Then  I  said,  '  Go  see  the  girl  and  explain.' 

"  '  I've  seen  her,'  he  said,  '  she  passed  me  on  her  way  back  from 
the  Whistlin'  Willows,  she  barely  bowed  to  me,  and  whipped 
up  the  horse  so  that  it  tore  past.'  He  went  over  to  look  out  of 
the  window  at  the  lake,  which  was  roarin'  in  an  uncongenial 
manner. 

"  '  Humph,'  I  thought,  '  that  girl's  more  spirited  than  demure/ 
But  I  felt  mighty  sorry  for  Chandler,  I'd  seen  her  drive  off 
angry  myself. 

"  '  Call  at  the  cottage,'  I  suggested. 

"  '  She  won't  see  me/ 

"  '  Are  you  sure  ?' 

"'Perfectly.' 

"'Write,' said  I  firmly. 

"  '  Return  it  unopened,'  he  answered. 

"  '  Sit  down  young  man,'  said  I  puttin'  my  hand  to  my  eyes  to 
shet  out  the  distractin'  effect  of  the  rows  of  empty  tables,  so  as 
I  could  think  hard.  Use  ingenuity  is  my  motto,  but  sometimes 
it's  easier  than  others.  Finally,  tho'  by  hard  effort  I  got  an  idjee. 
It  came  to  me  by  havin'  thet  New  York  paper  still  in  my  hand. 

'"By  Gum,'  said  I,  and  I  hunted  through  it  for  an  article  I'd 
seen.  '  Look  here,  Mr.  Chandler,'  I  said  and  pointed  to  the 
headlines.  3 
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"  '  African  Lethargy.  A  sleeping  sickness.  From  three  months 
sleep  natives  pass  to  eternal  rest.  Curious  disease  on  the  increase. 
Interesting  statistics.     Appearance  in  this  county  ?' 

"  'But  I'm  not  an  Africa — '*  began  Mr.  Chandler. 

"  *  No,'  I  said  '  but  you're  almost  as  dull  as  one.  That  '  appear- 
ance in  this  country  '  clause  is  what  '11  save  you.  The  girl  '11 
never  notice  the  question  mark,  of  course  the  article  explains 
that  appearance  in  this  country  is  impossible,  as  it  is  the  result 
of  climatic  conditions  in  a  tropical  country.  But  you're  not 
concerned  with  the  article  proper.' 

"  Then  I  took  a  fork  and  pricked  around  'em  so  that  they  was 
easy  to  pull  out.  Then  I  inquired  if  he  had  a  card.  He  fumbled 
in  his  pocket  and  found  one.    '  Mr.  James  R.  Chandler,'  it  read. 

"'Jimmy  at  home,  eh?'  said  I,  and  pinned  the  cuttin,' or 
prickin'  I  should  say,  to  one  end  of  the  little  piece  of  pasteboard. 

"  Chandler  nodded.  '  Yes,  Jimmy,'  he  answered.  '  But  may  I 
ask  what  you  are  makin'  a  small  kite  with  such  a  big  tail  for  ?  * 
he  remarked  with  the  gratitude  usual  to  patients.  But  I  paid 
no  attention  to  him.  '  Now  you  just  write  on  this  '  Allow  me  the 
honor  of  explainin'  matters,'  or  something  like  that  and  send  it 
up  to  the  young  lady  by  the  hired  girl.' 

"  He  looked  at  me  stupidly  for  a  second.  Then  he  remarked 
at  some  length,  'Oh  ! ' 

"  '  Yes,'  I  said,  '  Exactly.     Oh  ! ' 

"  '  But  would  it  be  a  dignified — 'he  began. 

"  'Now,  look  here,'  I  said  pretty  near  wore  out,  '  if  you  want 
to  be  a  museum  curiosity,  go  and  exhibit  yourself  as  a  man 
who  is  dignified  and  in  love  too.' 

"  He  picked  up  the  card,  rushed  to  the  door,  and  went  down 
the  steps  so  many  at  a  time  that  he  only  seemed  to  touch  one 
occasionally  and  very  intermittently. 

"Thet  evenin'  he  came  into  the  office  so  late  I  couldn't  help 
sayin'  '  Good  thing  you  slept  over  some  this  mornin,'  and 
then  he—" 

At  this  point  in  his  narrative,  Mr.  Reilley  paused,  removed 
his  rather  rusty  black  hat,  and  brushed  it  with  his  handkerchief 
smoothing  the  brim  tenderly.  His  manner  indicated  some  em- 
barrassment. I  waited  a  few  seconds  in  silence.  "  And  then — "  I 
suggested. 

"He  forgot  himself,"  whispered  Mr.  Reilley  confidentially, 
"  He  slapped  me  on  the  back." 
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"So  your  plan  worked?"  I  asked  rather  nnneoeflsarily. 

Bffr.    Reilley  regarded  me  with   Bcorn,   "Worked!"   he  said, 

u  Well,  1  should  say  !  That  week  he  was  here,  I  Used  to  watch 
"em  walkiif  on  the  beach.  Oh.  yrs,  they  did  go  far  up  it.  Bui 
I've  gol  a  handy  field  glass.  They'd  walk  a  little  and  tlwii  > it 
down  and  talk,  and  then  gel  up  again  and— " 

u  Didn't  they  ever  do  anything  hut  walk  ?"   I  Lnterrnpted. 

Mr.  Reilley  paused  and  turned  on  me  suddenly  and  re- 
proachfully. 

"  What  did  I  tell  you  in  the  beginnin',"  lie  demanded,  "  was 
necessary  to  runnin'  a  hotel  ?  Ingenuity,  yes  sir,  but  also  leavin' 
gossip  to  the  women  folks." 

Lucie  London. 


Centrifugal  Force 

Unceasingly  before  the  Heavenly  gate, 
Beyond  the  reach  of  iniles,  beyond  the  years, 

From  her  celestial  hurdy-gurdy,  Fate 
Stands  grinding  out  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

So  through  the  realms  of  interstellar  space, 

All  runs  by  cycles  of  unnumbered  rank. 
While  these  on  greater  orbits  join  the  race. 

And  on  this  planet  Fashion  turns  the  crank. 

Around  the  swiftly  whirling  disc,  around, 

The  wretched  atoms  on  their  narrow  track 
Like  Ixion  revolve,  yet  they,  unbound, 

Cling  ever  closer  to  their  chosen  rack. 

Yet  some  have  been  who  wearied  of  the  strain 

And  dared  to  free  themselves  and  soar  afar 
Along  a  tangent  path  with  glowing  train, 

A  blaze  of  light  as  all  mad  comets  are. 

And  shall  not  we  confess  that  it  is  they, 
Who.  bringing  radiance  to  unlightened  space, 

Have  made  a  splendid  firework  display, 
A  glorious  Catherine- wheel  of  this  our  race  ? 

Alice  Morgan  Wright. 
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Bruce  was  a  Democrat.  At  last  the  truth  was  out.  For  days 
and  days  Jane  and  Patty  had  said  he  was,  and  he  had  stoutly 

denied  it.      But  positive  proof   ap- 

A  Question  of  Politics     peared  on  Monday  morning  in  the 

shape  of  a  picture  in  his  parlor  win- 
dow, of  a  man  not  a  bit  like  the  candidate  that  adorned  theirs. 
As  theirs  was  the  Republican  candidate,  his  was  necessarily  the 
Democratic,  and  they  gloated  over  his  inferiority  all  the  way  to 
school.  Bruce  noticed  that  Patty  elevated  her  snub  nose  and 
tossed  her  head  whenever  she  looked  at  him  all  that  morning, 
but  he  was  serenely  ignorant  of  the  reason  and  thought  her 
scorn  would  probably  wear  off  by  the  time  school  was  out. 

His  hopes  were  soon  dashed.  Hardly  were  they  off  the  school 
grounds  when  she  began,  "  I  wouldn't  be  a  Democrat,  would 
you,  Jane  ?  This  is  the  Republican  side  of  the  street,  Bruce," 
she  insinuated.  Bruce  plodded  on.  He  had  learned  by  experience 
that  silence  was  golden.  "  There's  Tom  Jones,"  the  Republican 
continued.  "  He's  a  Democrat.  He's  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  street."     "  I  ain't  a  Democrat,"  said  Bruce  stolidy. 

"  Why,  Bruce  Wallace,  you  are  too,"  exclaimed  the  two  in  a 
breath.  "  It's  bad  enough  to  be  a  Democrat,  I  wouldn't  be  a  story 
teller  besides,"  added  the  exasperating  Patty. 

"  What  makes  you  think  I'm  a  Democrat  ?" 

"  Why,  we  saw — "  Jane  began.     But  Patty  interrupted  her. 

"  Don't  you  tell  how  we  know  Jane.  He  knows  just  as  well 
as  we  do."     Then  they  began  to  chant, 

"A  Republican  on  a  white  horse, 

A  Democrat  on  a  mule. 
The  Republican's  a  good  man, 
The  Democrat's  a  fool." 

This  was  the  last  straw,  and  Bruce's  patience  was  worn  out. 
He  lagged  behind  a  little,  and  then  shouting,  "  You  better  run. 
I'm  going  to  chase  you  home,"  plunged  at  them  as  if  thrown  by 
a  catapult,  and  they  fled  with  shrieks  of  "  Democrat,  Democrat." 
He  cornered  Jane  at  the  next  house  and  with  threats  of  hitting 
her  made  her  say  after  him,  "Bruce  is  not  a  Democrat,"  but 
Patty  escaped. 

That  afternoon  hostilities  continued.  Patty  sat  across  from 
Bruce  and  she  usually  gave  him  a  beaming  smile  when  she  came 
in,  but  this  time  there  was  no  smile,  and  instead  of  letting  her 
short  skirts  ruffle  all  over  the  seat,  she  sat  as  far  from  him  as 
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she  could  Mini  <livw  her  skirts  away  as  if  from  contamination. 
But  Bruce  had  his  revenge,    Be  had  extricated  a  penny  from  his 

bank  that  noon,  invested  it  in  hard  round  candy  known  as  "  jaw- 
breakers," and  tin-  ten  shiny  black  balls  lay  across  the  back  of 
his  desk.  Patty  looked  at  them  with  envy — they  were  so  last- 
ing—  but  could  she  ask  for  Democratic  candy?  Never  !  "With 
anguish  she  saw  them  scattered  among  the  other  children  around 
— even  Jane  had  a  suspicious  lump  in  one  cheek, — but  she  reso- 
lutely kept  her  eyes  on  her  slate  and  made  beautiful  vertical 
writing.  As  reward  for  her  industry  she  was  sent  with  a  note 
around  to  the  various  rooms,  and  when  she  came  back  the  last  of 
the  "  jaw-breakers"  was  reposing  on  her  desk.  Her  heart  was 
touched,  and  she  could  not  forbear  giving  Bruce  a  little  smile  as 
she  tucked  it  in  her  mouth. 

It  was  on  the  strength  of  that  smile  that  Bruce  walked  home 
with  her  that  night  and  so  valiant  was  he  in  driving  away  the 
Jones's  dog,  who  always  barked  at  children  who  passed  that 
house,  that  Pattj-  once  inside  her  own  gate  relented  sufficiently 
to  explain  to  him  the  evils  of  Democracy.  She  accused  them 
of  every  sin  she  knew.  "  Democrats  drink  whiskey  and  beer," 
she  said. 

"Not  me,"  objected  Bruce. 

"  Democrats  like  to  chase  girls  home  from  school,"  went  on 
the  critic. 

"  Not  me,"  said  Bruce. 

M  Hm,  who  chased  me  home  this  noon  I'd  like  to  know?"  in- 
quired Patty. 

"Oh,  well,  I  didn't  like  to,  I  had  to,"  protested  Bruce. 

"  That  sounds  just  like  a  Democrat,"  said  Patty,  "  And  be- 
sides they  kept  slaves  m  the  slaves  had  to  do  just  what  they  said 
or  they'd  stick  sand  burrs  into  them." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  asked  Bruce. 

"Well,  some  people  in  this  country  used  to  keep  slaves  and 
I  knowr  Republicans  wouldn't  do  it,  so  it  must  have  been 
Democrats." 

"Aw,  I  don't  believe  it," 

"You  just  ask  teacher,"  was  Patty's  retort  as  she  hopped  off 
the  gate.  "  Any  way  I  don't  want  any  Democrat  around  my 
yard,"  and  she  ran  into  the  house. 

Presently  she  appeared  with  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  and 
sugar,  a  dainty  which  she  usually  shared  with  Bruce,  as  his 
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mother  thought  eating  between  meals  pernicious,  but  she  did 
not  look  his  way  to-night.  Bruce  watched  her  from  his  own  side 
of  the  fence,  discouraged.  Not  even  when  Jane  and  Robbie 
Bacon  came  over  and  made  preparations  to  bury  a  bird  which 
they'd  found  dead  under  the  apple  tree — a  ceremony  which  he 
had  anticipated  for  a  week — did  he  offer  to  come  over,  and  it 
was  with  secret  satisfaction  that  he  realized  that  they  needed 
his  shovel,  though  their  remarks  about  the  superiority  of  chips 
to  old  tin  shovels  were  frequent  and  audible. 

For  the  rest  of  the  week  the  quarrel  between  Democrats  and 
Republicans  went  on.  The  Democrat  walked  alone  to  school 
and  afterward  sat  in  solitary  state  on  his  own  side  of  the  fence, 
with  no  apparent  interest  in  life.  The  Republicans  vaunted 
their  superiority  on  all  occasions.  On  Saturday  morning  it  was 
Patty's  custom  to  go  over  to  Bruce's  to  help  his  mother  make 
pies,  but  when  Saturday  came  Patty  played  aimlessly  in  her  own 
yard  and  did  not  feel  justified  in  going  until  Mrs.  Wallace  called 
to  her.  Then  she  satisfied  her  conscience  by  deciding  that  it 
would  hardly  be  polite  to  stay  away. 

Mrs.  Wallace  was  making  apple-pies,  and  Patty  perched  her- 
self in  a  chair  to  watch.  Strangely  enough  Mrs.  Wallace  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  politics. 

"  So  your  father  is  going  to  vote  for  that  Mc Williams  is  he  ?  " 

"' Yes'm,"  said  Patty,  a  little  proud  of  the  chance  to  confess 
her  party. 

"  I  wonder  if  he  knows  how  that  man  drinks  ?"  she  went  on. 

' '  No'm/'  said  Patty  meekly.  What,  faults  in  a  Republican? 
Mrs.  Wallace  began  to  slice  apples  into  the  pie  crust. 

"  He's  a  very  bad  man,  Mr.  Wallace  thinks.  He's  going  to  see 
your  father  about  some  of  his  crookedness  in  money  matters." 

She  deftly  tucked  the  top  crust  over  the  apples,  while  Patty 
watched  her,  full  of  horror  at  such  scandals  about  her  party. 
But  still  Mrs.  Wallace  went  on. 

••  Mr.  Wallace  hopes  he'll  vote  for  our  candidate.  He's  a  fine 
man,  opposed  to  the  saloon  element  and  perfectly  upright." 

Patty  suddenly  remembered  that  Mr.  Wallace  and  her  father 
were  great  friends,  and  with  a  chill  of  the  heart  she  saw  her 
house  with  a  Democratic  picture  in  the  window.  She  saw  all 
her  friends  turned  against  her  and  it  came  over  her  in  a  flash 
how  lonely  Bruce  must  have  been  during  that  week. 
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Perhaps  there  were  some  extenuating  circumstances.  "Has 
he  been  a  Democrat  wry  long  ?"  she  asked  faintly.  "  Who — 
Mr.  Wallace?    Mr.  Mc Williams?     Why  he  isnM  a  Democrat, 

fluid.     Hf's  what  tlu-y  call  Prohibition." 

"  Fm  so  glad,"  said  Patty,  and  she  said  it  from  the  depths  of 
her  heart. 

"That's  right.  It's  a  good  party,"  agreed  Mrs.  Wallace  and 
she  went  on  at  great  length  in  praise  of  the  Prohibition  Party. 

Pie  making  did  not  seem  to  have  its  usual  charm  that  morn- 
ing, and  Patty  slipped  away  as  soon  as  she  could.  She  spent 
some  valuable  time  on  top  of  the  chicken  house — her  refuge  in 
time  of  trouble — readjusting  her  ideas  of  parties  while  she  threw 
big  kernels  of  corn  at  the  chickens. 

The  results  of  her  meditations  appeared  on  Monday  when 
Bruce  inquired  about  the  picture— just  like  his — that  had  ap- 
peared in  her  parlor  window.    "Are  you  a  Democrat  ?  "  he  asked. 

';  No/'  she  said,  "  that's  a  Prohibition  picture." 

"  H'm,  you  got  fooled  about  me  ?"  he  inquired  with  truly 
masculine  tact.  Patty  hesitated.  "  I  don't  believe  in  suffrage," 
she  said.     Bruce  was  nonplussed.    "  What's  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

"It  means  that  ladies  don't  talk  politics,"  she  replied,  and 
though  he  did  not  believe  it,  with  that  he  was  forced  to  be 
content. 

Martha  Clay. 


Triolet. 

In  a  far-away  nook 

One  lone  cowslips's  a-blowing. 

It  is  hid  near  the  brook, 

In  a  far-away  nook. 

If  yon  bend  down  to  look, 

You  will  see  the  gold  glowing. 

In  a  far-away  nook 

One  lone  cowslip's  a-blowing. 

Bertha  Chace  Lovell. 


EDITORIAL 

Now  that  the  Woman's  College  is  no  longer  a  tentative,  but 
a  permanent  institution  in  our  modern  educational  system  there 
are  many  of  us  who  find  ourselves  within  her  walls  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Some  of  us  are  led  here  by  specific  aims.  We 
wish  to  fit  ourselves  to  teach,  or  to  prepare  through  college  for 
special  work  in  universities,  but  the  majority  of  us  are  fitting 
for  no  definite  end.  After  commencement  we  shall  return  to 
the  homes  we  left  four  years  ago.  College  is  for  us  a  natural 
step  in  our  education  ;  we  accept  it  as  such  and  enter  it  with  the 
expectation  that  we  shall  leave  with  broadened  and  enriched 
lives.  In  the  midst  of  the  petty  details  of  college  life  and  work, 
we  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  larger  significances  and  the  ques- 
tion comes,— is  it  all  really  worth  while  ? 

We  count  up  the  hours  of  recitations,  the  hours  of  reference 
reading,  the  hours  of  writing  required  themes,  the  hours  of  work 
in  the  laboratories,  and  the  little  stock  of  knowledge  that  we 
have  acquired  seems  very  inadequate  recompense  for  so  much 
time  and  labor.  We  need  then  to  remember  that  "  we  are  heirs 
to  all  the  ages  in  our  intellectual  life."  The  course  in  the  curricu- 
lum in  history,  literature,  language,  sciences,  and  philosophy 
are  but  the  keys  with  which  we  unlock  the  castle  of  knowledge 
that  is  our  inheritance.  Our  class-room  work  has  its  value  to  us 
not  in  proportion  to  its  accumulated  facts,  but  in  the  degree  of 
interest  that  it  has  stimulated  within  us,  and  the  ability  of 
appreciation  it  has  created.  We  do  not  realize  how  each  course 
is  developing  our  powers  of  resource. 

It  is  the  same  experience  that  we  meet  in  that  democratic, 
healthy  intercourse  that  we  sum  up  in  its  varying  phases  under 
the  name  of  college  life.  Day  after  day  goes  by,  each  one  with 
every  moment  taken,  and  what  have  we  to  show  for  it  ?  Recita- 
tions, walks,  committee  meetings,  rehearsals  of  plays,  clubs, 
although  all  vital  in  our  college  life,  seem  trivial  enough  when 
added  together  and  compared  with  a  day's  work  in  the  world 
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outside.     We  t orgel  thai  bhese  apparent  trivialities  are  training 
as  in  that  wonderful  power  of  adaptability  thai  has  become 
of  tht>  distinctive  marks  of  the  college  graduate. 
But  the  college  world  ie  nol  made  ap  merely  of  books  and 

events.  The  intimate  contact  with  girls  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try can  not  but  have  a  dee])  significance.  Our  interesl  is  aroused 
in  new  places,  new  ideas,  new  points  of  view.  Prejudices  are 
broken  down  on  every  hand.  The  power  of  tolerance  grows  daily. 
Standing  within  the  limits  of  college  life  and  work  we  lose 
perhaps,  for  the  time  being,  the  true  prospective.  We  fail  to 
appreciate  the  real  value  that  lies  behind  apparent  trivialities. 
We  are  discouraged,  because  we  seek  for  something  tangible 
and  definite  as  a  result  of  our  time  and  labor  instead  of  looking 
for  the  broader  end,  the  growth  and  enrichment  of  our  powers. 

The  Editorial  Board,  feeling  that  the  work  of  the  Monthly  was 
too  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  editors,  have  decided 
to  add  two  new  members  to  the  Board.  Anna  Teresa  Kitchel 
1903,  was  elected  Managing  Editor  of  the  About  College  and 
Alumna?  Departments,  and  Bertha  Louise  Johnson  1903,  was 
elected  Business  Manager.  The  present  Business  Manager  be- 
comes Treasurer  of  the  Monthly. 
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The  Exchanges  lie  scattered  over  the  Editorial  table  in  as 
riotous  profusion  as  the  autumn  leaves  on  the  campus  outside, 
but  the  out-croppings  of  thorough  interest  and  merit  are  almost 
as  rare  as  the  perfect  leaf.  A  blaze  of  crimson  at  our  feet  catches 
our  attention,  and  we  stoop  to  pick  it  up,  but  alas,  one  edge  is 
brown  and  curling  up,  the  leaf  just  beyond  has  sear  touches  of 
Jack  Frost,  and  the  quest  for  unmarred  beauty  becomes  well- 
nigh  hopeless. 

All  of  which  applies  to  the  editor's  search  for  any  consider- 
able evidences  of  literary  talent  in  the  fall  exchanges.  It  is 
present,  to  be  sure,  to  a  limited  degree  in  many  magazines,  but 
only  in  spots  ;  the  crimson  hue  of  worth  is  too  often  marred  by 
the  curled  edges  of  crudity  and  the  sear  spots  of  dullness. 

One  comes  to  learn  the  "status  quo"  by  experience  and 
cuts  the  pages  of  certain  admirable  magazines  with  hope  and 
pleasurable  anticipation.  The  Yale  Courant,  the  Nassau  Liter- 
ary Monthly,  the  Harvard  Monthly,  and  the  Vassar  Miscellany 
present  an  almost  unvarying  standard  of  excellence  and  are 
always  delightful. 

Among  the  serious  articles  in  the  October  numbers  that  de- 
serve attention,  is  a  consideration  of  the  value  of  criticism  in 
the  Harvard  Monthly.  The  writer  discusses  the  ultimate  fu- 
tility of  this  extensive  branch  of  literature,  and  questions  the 
amount  of  actual  illumination  the  reader  really  receives  when 
as  in  the  case  of  Emerson,  four  critics  of  such  unquestioned 
power  as  Matthew  Arnold,  Professor  Santayana,  Mr.  Henry 
James,  and  the  reformer,  Mr.  Chapman,  differ  radically  and 
irreconcilably  concerning  a  man  whom  one  of  them  says  "has 
accomplished  the  inconceivable  feat  of  eluding  misconception." 
The  writer  offers  as  a -possible  solution  the  writing  of  a  guide 
to  criticism  by  "  some  rare  and  gifted  person  whom  one  finds  it 
difficult  even  to  imagine,"  and  suggests  that  by  every  individ- 
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ual    following   intelligently  the  rules  of  the  game  a   critical 
Qtopia  may  be  a  possibility. 

The  short  stories  may  be  passed  by  In  Bilence,  bul  there  is 
some  verse  thai  deserves  reprinting.  From  the  Yale  Couranl 
oomes  : 

INDIAN  LULLABY  :    w  I  \TER 

Sleep,  my  dusky  brave  ; 

Sleep — before  the  fire  burns  low  ; 
Sleep — before  the  North-lights  glow, 
Before  the  North  winds  rave. 

Sleep,  my  little  brave  ; 

Sleep — the  wolf  pack's  far  away  ; 
Sleep — you  hear  the  laggard's  bay 
Resound  from  cliff  and  cave. 

Sleep,  my  tiny  brave  ; 

Sleep — the  trails  are  covered  deep  ; 
Sleep — you  hear  the  ice-winds  sweep — 
The  hemlocks  as  they  wave. 

Sleep,  my  dusky  brave  ; 

Sleep — the  stars  are  gleaming  through  ; 
Sleep — they  all  watch  over  you, 
O'er  you— my  sleeping  brave. 


AT  DUSK 

The  day  worn  out  with  weary  toil 
Draws  round  her  twilight's  veil, 
And  lingering  yet  a  little  while 
Looks  backward  o'er  her  trail. 

The  evening  falls,  day's  course  is  run, 
And  pausing  ere  her  flight 
"With  starlit  clouds  her  face  she  hides 
And  court'siesto  the  night. 

The  night  winds  heavy  with  the  dew, 
And  rich  with  odors  sweet, 
Now  bid  us  worship  at  the  shrine 
Where  day  and  evening  meet. 

— Wesley  an  Literary  Monthly. 
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DREAM   LIFE 

The  dawn  pours  over  the  eastern  slope — 
Voice  of  bird  and  whisper  of  hope  ! — 
I'll  fill  me  a  cup  of  the  sun-kissed  dew, 
O  love  of  my  life,  and  I'll  drink  to  you. 

Yesternight,  in  the  western  sky, 
Day  was  sinking  and  you  and  I, 
Fancy-guided  and  fairy-shod, 
Up  the  beams  of  the  sunset  trod  ; 

Till,  borne  by  zephyrs,  swift  and  free, 
We  drifted  over  a  crimson  sea  ; 
Dashed  by  the  cloud  waves,  twilight  cold, 
Lured  by  your  beauty  and  overbold  ; 

Drifted, — drifted, — I  scarce  recall 

Near  what  fair  country  we  chanced  to  fall 

Dreamily  down,  but  sure  I  thought, 

Since  you  were  with  me  it  mattered  naught. 

But  now  morn  mounts  in  the  eastern  sky, 
And  we  are  back  again  you  and  I ; 
Yet  I'll  fill  me  a  cup  of  the  sun-kissed  dew, 
O  love  of  my  life,  and  I'll  drink  to  you  ! 

— Wesley  an  Literary  Monthly. 
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Uncle  Charley  by  Zephrine  Humphrey.  The  characterization 
of  an  inventor  and  man  of  genius,  dilatory,  visionary,  but  withal 
charming,  who  is  "  Uncle  Charley  "  to  the  heroine.  The  latter 
indulges  in  a  child's  amusements  with  the  inner  reflections  and 
outward  comments  of  an  adult.  There  is  no  plot  to  the  book 
whose  most  commendable  feature  is  its  style. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

Roman  Biznet  by  Georgia  Wood  Pangborn.  The  writer  of 
this  book,  a  former  member  of  Smith  College,  has  conceived  and 
skillfully  carried  into  execution  an  interesting  study  of  hered- 
ity, the  development  of  a  man  in  whom  the  warring  elements  of 
the  French,  German,  and  Indian  races  fiercely  conflict.  Roman 
Biznet,  starting  out  with  an  undisciplined,  unmoralized  charac- 
ter, after  the  murder  of  his  mother  and  his  aunt  by  the  elder 
Biznet,  comes  into  an  entirely  new  environment,  the  home  of 
Miss  Emily  Tracy,  a  misguided,  unsympathetic  philanthropist. 
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She  spends  considerable  money  In  developing  Etonian's  tnnsioal 

talent  which  he  has  Inherited  along  with  germs  of  a  murderous 
tendency  from  his  irascible  and  bloodthirsty  progenitors.  She 
also  grudgingly  tries  to  lit  Kitty,  daughter  of  Roman's  mur- 
dered aunt,  for  a  teacher,  bu1  K  itty's  poor  little  brain  is  unequal 
to  the  task,  and  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  a  loveless 
marriage  with  Roman  who  offers  himself  In  a  chance  mood  of 
pity.  The  story  is  complicated  by  Biznet's  love  for  Bessie  Heath- 
way,  a  not  entirely  agreeable  young  person  with  several  incon- 
sistences of  character  and  methods.  Kitty,  is  likewise  beloved 
by  Billy,  her  benefactress's  adored  nephew,  and  the  coachman 
Adlor  Santwire,  whom  she  eventually  runs  away  with  in  order 
to  free  Roman.  The  latter's  murder  of  his  father  in  the  last 
chapter,  whether  justifiable  or  not,  completes  the  unity  of  the 
story  and  of  his  own  character,  aud.  the  reader,  being  now  accus- 
tomed to  the  gentle  art  of  violently  disposing  of  one's  nearest  of 
kin,  is  not  as  shocked  as  might  be  expected. 

The  story  is  excellently  told  and  abounds  in  delicate  and  artis- 
tic suggestion,  but  the  author  has  a  careless  familiarity  with 
gruesome  incidents  that  is,  to  be  candid,  repulsive.  There  is 
only  one  entirely  lovable  person  in  the  book,  Dr.  Winthrop,  the 
little  yellow-skinned  physician,  a  quiet  student  of  human  nature 
and  the  general  extricator  of  his  friends  and  neighbors  from  dis- 
agreeable situations. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  is  worth  reading  and  is  a  not  unworthy 
addition  to  the  publications  of  former  members  of  the  college. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
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The  following  article  was  contributed  by  the  Smith  College  Clnb  of  Syracuse, 
New  York. 

We  sailed  from  the  harbor  of  New  York,  July  1.  amidst  a. merry  throng 

who  had  assembled  there  to  wave  farewell.     We  had  heard  that  under  the 

best  conditions,  a  voyage  is  one  of  the  severest  tests  to  a 

Across  the  Sea  man  ;  that  a  college  examination  was  nothing  to  it,  but 
we  determined,  in  spite  of  all,  to  brave  these  vague  and 
fearful  reports. 

Indeed,  there  is  nothing  anywhere  that  can  rejuvenate  one  as  the  sight  and 
smell  of  the  sea.  The  waves  "  mountain  high  "  that  we  read  about  were  not 
visible  for  the  first  few  days,  but  our  prayers  were  finally  gratified  on  the 
fourth  of  July,  when  even  the  elements  came  forth  to  celebrate  in  true  Amer- 
ican fashion.  However,  an  ocean  voyage  is  not  an  ocean  voyage  if  the  sea  is 
like  glass,  and  a  good  storm,  providing  it  is  not  too  long,  furnishes  variety 
and  considerable  experience  within  a  very  limited  space  of  time.  Finally, 
after  days  of  fine  seas  and  evenings  with  wonderful  sunsets,  we  sighted  the 
Azores,  mere  clouds  on  the  horizon  ;  and  later  Gibraltar,  while  at  the  same 
time  on  the  opposite  side  spread  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  then  into  the  deep  blue 
Mediterranean  until  at  last  we  sailed  into  the  most  wonderful  bay  in  the 
world,  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Over  to  the  right,  Vesuvius  was  smoking,  while 
to  the  left  stretched  Naples  itself. 

Then  we  drew  close  up  to  the  shores  where  we  were  met  by  swarms  of  beg- 
gars ;  men  and  women  pitifully  oldand  worn,  and  children  disgracefully  rag- 
ged and  unkempt.  There  they  held  out  alms-boxes,  hands,  caps,  handker- 
chiefs, and  umbrellas  for  i;  soldi",  while  little  boats  carrying  men  and  women 
singing  and  playing  and  begging,  clung  to  the  side  of  the  ship  like  barnacles. 
At  last  we  escaped  from  the  ship,  but  only  to  meet  other  swarms  as  we  passed 
through  the  streets  of  Italy.  We  tried  to  forget  the  wretchedness  of  it  all 
in  looking  at  the  things  we  had  come  to  see,  but  the  beggar  we  had  always 
with  us. 

There  is  a  saying,  "  See  Naples  and  die  !"  and  truly  a  wonderful  sense  of 
satisfaction  and  completeness  fills  the  soul  after  having  stayed  even  a  short 
time  in  this  strange  city.  Here  we  lived  in  splendid,  large  rooms  with  balco- 
nies from  which  we  could  look  out  on  the  beautiful  bay  itself  studded  with 
hundreds  of  sail  boats ;  out  on  the  old,  old  monasteries,  overgrown  with  ivy 
and  morning  glories,  and  sending  forth  peals  of  bells  calling  to  prayers  ;  out 
on  the  city  itself  built  on  a  hundred  slopes,  while  the  moon  shone  down  snd 
transfigured  all.     Surely,  it  was  a  sight  to  make  one  glad  !     But  in  the  light 
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of  day,  it  was  again  the  old  story  -"where  every  prospeoi  pi  I  only 

man  is  Tile."    The  streets  are  Darrow  and  snake-like  and  filthy  beyoi 
onee;  before  each  door,  was  a  cow  with  hex  calf,  jostling  the  pa 
oharooal  Btoves,  on  which  the  family  dinner  whs  being  prepared,  stood  In  the 

Streets;  the  weekly,  monthly,  or  perhaps  yearly  washing  \v;h  heimj;  done  M 
WO  passed,  Often  times  by  young  children:  men  and   women,   hoys  and   girls 

were  asleep  on  the  pavements ;  herds  of  goats  were  being  driven  from  place 
to  place  to  supply  the  Neapolitans  with  milk;  while  provisions  of  all  soi-r^ 
were  being  sold  everywhere  from  tiny  uncovered  stands  in  the  street,  this  is 
the  life  of  the  masses,  themselves  grimy,  half-starved,  and  bedraggled,  but 
unutterably  happy.  Yet  the  city  itself  is  spread  out  so  artistically,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  artlessly  ;  for  there  seems  to  have  been  no  grading  or  levelling 
of  any  sort — just  as  the  country  was  given  them,  they  have  built  on  it.  Add 
to  this  the  beautiful  red  coloring  on  walls  and  roofs,  everywhere  relieved  by 
clinging  vines,  and  the  ever  present  Vesuvius  smoking  in  the  distance,  and 
this  city  of  Naples  is  easily  the  most  picturesque  in  Europe. 

From  here  we  went  out  to  visit  Pompeii,  the  city  of  the  dead,  where  we 
saw  the  house  of  the  druggist,  whose  profession  was  shown  by  the  mosaics  on 
his  door,  of  the  serpent,  symbol  of  wisdom;  the  shops  of  the  wine  sellers, 
showing  still  the  places  were  the  casks  used  to  be  ;  the  house  of  the  rich  man 
whose  crest  was,  "  Cave  Canem,"  for  there  were  vast  riches  guarded  within. 

From  Naples  we  hurried  to  Rome,  "  The  City  "  or  "  Urbs",  as  it  used  to  be 
called.  Its  street  life  is  not  so  picturesque  as  that  of  Naples,  but  its  people 
are  far  better  off  ;  however,  one  does  not  go  to  Rome  for  this.  Here  it  is  the 
past  that  fascinates  one  :  the  yellow  Tiber  ;  the  Roman  Forum,  a  suggestive 
mass  of  ruins ;  the  Coloseum  ;  the  Catacombs,  where  thousands  lie  buried  ; 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  :  the  Church  of  the  Capuchins,  where  chief  inter- 
est centers  in  the  crypt  adorned  with  thousands  of  human  bones:  the  foun- 
tain of  Trevi.  described  in  Hawthorne's  "Marble  Faun  "  ;  and  other  fountains 
and  arches  and  monuments  and  churches  without  number. 

Then  on  to  Florence,  the  home  of  innumerable  art  treasures ;  the  city 
whose  days  and  nights  are  equally  noisy  ;  where  the  steady  tramp  of  hosts  of 
soldiers  breaks  an  already  much  disturbed  slumber,  where  unearthly  cries  of 
street  venders  pierce  the  air  without  ceasing  :  where  at  midnight,  not  only 
the  walks  but  the  roads  are  filled  with  throngs  of  people  enjoying  the  air,  the 
sight  of  other  people,  the  music,  the  ices,  and  moon  rising  over  all. 

After  a  long  and  jolting  ride,  we  arrived  inVenice.  For  indescribable  peace 
and  utter  relaxation  nothing  can  equal  this  city,  for  here  there  are  no  rum- 
blings of  heavy  wagons  or  harsh  clanging  of  bells,  but  only  the  swish,  swish, 
swish  of  the  gondolier's  oar  as  he  carries  you  on  and  over  the  water-ways. 
In  the  evening  by  the  light  of  a  full  moon  and  of  thousands  of  gas  lamps 
along  the  shores,  with  the  singing  of  gondoliers  on  all  sides,  we  felt  the  mel- 
ody and  beauty  and  exquisite  restfulness  of  it  all  sink  into  our  souls.  It  was 
here,  of  course,  that  we  passed  and  passed  again  under  the  Rialto  and  under 
the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  over  which  so  many  have  passed  to  their  doom  ;  it  was 
here,  too,  that  we  visited  the  palatial  home  of  Robert  Browning,  and  last  of 
all  and  greatest,  the  beautiful  church,  St.  Mark's,  to  adorn  and  enrich  which, 
treasures  have  been  stolen  from  all  parts  of  the  Orient. 
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Last  of  all  Italian  cities  that  we  visited  was  Milan,  that  we  might  see  the 
finest  Gothic  Cathedral  in  the  world,  springing  like  a  gorgeous  flower  from 
the  earth.  This  was  the  only  city  of  Italy  that  was  touched  with  any  real 
European  influence  ;  we  realized  that  we  were  emerging  from  the  narrow  life 
of  old  Italy.     Switzerland  was  before  us. 

Having  lodged  at  Domo  d'Ossola,  we  were  quite  ready  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing to  take  the  diligence  ride  over  the  Simplon  Pass.  Napoleon  said,  "  Let 
there  be  no  Alps,"  and  he  built  his  perfect  roads,  climbing  by  graded  galleries 
their  steepest  precipices  until  Italy  was  as  open  to  Paris  as  any  town  in  France. 
With  the  fresh  mountain  air  blowing,  and  amidst  universal  shouting  of  dri- 
vers and  chattering  of  tourists,  we  started.  Mountains  to  right  of  us,  moun- 
tains to  left  of  us,  mountains  in  front  of  us  towered  and  beckoned.  All  day 
we  passed  them,  one  summit  and  then  another,  but  still  they  were  omnipres- 
ent— forever  carrying  great  masses  of  snow  and  clouds  on  their  shoulders  or 
lending  their  sides  for  mighty  cataracts  and  throbbing  torrents  to  leap  upon. 
At  six  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  Brieg,  whence  by  the  way  of  the  Castle 
of  Chillon  we  boarded  a  tiny  steamer  for  our  trip  up  Lake  Geneva  to  the  city 
of  Geneva  itself.  This  lake  is  not  usually  thought  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
of  Swiss  lakes,  but  the  remarkably  soft  and  tender  blue  of  its  waters  and  the 
beautiful  settlements  on  its  shores  make  it  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for- 
ever. To  be  sure  it  has  its  associations  too,  for  hereabouts  lived  Madame  de 
Stael,  Rousseau,  Calvin  and  many  others.  The  city  of  Geneva  is  a  fine  mod- 
ern town  called  by  some  a  smaller  Paris.  From  Geneva  we  went  to  Inter- 
laken,  the  very  heart  of  Switzerland. 

Then  we  made  our  way  over  to  Lucerne  for  a  few  days  that  we  might  climb 
the  Rigi — which  was  not  possible  for  us  owing  to  clouds  and  showers  ;  and 
later  we  took  a  trip  over  the  Lakes  of  the  Four  Cantons  to  see  Tell's  Chapel 
and  the  mountains  rising  from  the  shores  ;  then  to  Shaffhaussen,  the  Niagara 
of  Europe,  and  on  and  on — but  that  is  another  story. 

Charlotte  J.  Mitchell  '96. 

After  the  Civil  War  the  country  was  confronted  with  a  great  and  unanswer- 
able question  :    What  shall  we  do  with  the  four  million  ignorant  and  helpless 

people  that  have  been  cast  upon  us  ?    These 

The  Problem  of  the  South     people  were  aliens,   brought    from    another 

country  to  work  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  They  were  kept  in  ignorance  and  slavery  ;  they  knew  nothing  of  liv- 
ing except  as  the  merest  animals ;  they  had  no  training  of  any  kind.  Such 
were  the  people  who  were  suddenly  thrown  upon  the  world  to  live  or  die  by 
their  own  efforts.  They  could  not  solve  the  problem  themselves  ;  the  white 
people  of  the  South  were  as  helpless  in  their  way  as  the  negroes,  so  it  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  North  to  make  the  first  attempt.  The  North  did  its  best  for  a 
while,  but  soon  stopped,  leaving  the  question  to  be  answered  by  time  and 
providence.  Time  increased  the  four  million  negroes  to  eight  million,  and 
providence,  as  is  its  custom,  stood  aloof  and  let  the  country  work  out  its  own 
problem. 

The  two  races  in  the  South  have  drifted  steadily  apart,  and  the  ties  that 
once  bound  them  are  severed  forever.     The  Southerner  rages  because  his 
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country  is  overrun  with  these  negroes,  Forgetting  that  it  wee  through  him 

t  hat  tlt.'\  can  ir  here  at  all.      The  QOgTO,  Seeing  DO  Op  I"  tt\  unit  y  for  h  in  is<  -If  ami 

fully  appreciating  the  feeling  of  his  neighbor,  has  made  no  effort  to  Improve, 
and  we  find  him  worse  oft  to-day  thanhe  was  forty  years  ago.  Why?  Be- 
cause in  slavery  he  was  forced  to  work  for  others;  force. 1  to  do  the  lowesl 

form  of  work,  seldom  receiving  a  reward  or  thanks,  but  more  often  blows 
and  curses.  Work  to  him  is  drudgery  and  slavery,  ami  while  he  feelfl  this 
way  he  will  not  work.  He  lives  from  hand  to  mouth,  barely  able  to  keep 
bod j  and  sonl  together,  and  we  find  him  now  in  a  position  to  make  or  max 
the  future  of  the  American  people.  For  he  is  an  American,  and  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  American  people  as  the  descendants  of  any  of  the  presidents  of 
onr  country.  Again  we  are  presented  with  the  question  :  What  is  the  solu- 
tion of  the  race-problem? 

One  answer  to  the  problem  is — emigration.  Let  the  negro  emigrate  from 
the  United  States.  Let  him  go  as  far  away  as  possible.  Send  him  to 
Africa  whence  he  came,  and  the  question  will  be  settled.  Yes,  it  might 
be  an  easy  solution  from  the  white  man's  point  of  view,  but  how  about 
the  poor  negro  ?  Is  Africa  the  best  place  for  him  ?  He  was  brought  here 
without  his  consent,  but  it  would  be  a  pretty  difficult  matter  to  get  him  away 
without  his  consent.  Here  he  is  and  here  he  will  stay.  So  emigration  is  not 
practicable. 

Another  solution  is — amalgamation  or  intermarriage.  That  undoubtedly 
will  answer  the  question  some  day.  but  it  is  many  centuries  away.  Are  the 
negroes  of  the  South  ready  or  fit  to  intermarry  with  the  white  people  ?  No, 
and  at  present  it  is  no  dishonor  to  them,  but  with  more  training  and  develop- 
ment they  will  be  ready  sometime  in  the  future.  For  very  much  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  last  forty  years  and  there  are  great  hopes  for  the  next 
forty.     Yet  at  present  the  theory  of  intermarriage  is  the  vision  of  a  dreamer. 

The  third  answer  to  the  question  and  the  most  practicable  is — education,  in 
the  way  in  which  it  is  advocated  by  our  great  educator,  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton. Educate  the  negroes  to  be  of  use  in  the  community  in  which  they  live, 
to  "cast  down  their  buckets  where  they  are."  Teach  them  the  dignity  and 
beauty  of  labor,  for  by  their  labor  will  they  be  saved.  Also  by  increasing 
the  business  relations  between  the  races,  a  more  even  balance  will  be  attained. 
Teach  them  the  advantage  of  being  of  use  in  a  neighborhood,  and  then  will 
they  be  respected  by  their  neighbors,  both  black  and  white. 

The  whole  plan  of  industrial  education  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  ne- 
gro as  a  race  is  not  yet  equal  to  the  higher  mental  education.  During  the 
days  of  slavery  he  was  denied  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  and  he 
needs  to  be  started  upon  a  firm  foundation.  He  must  first  earn  the  means 
and  leisure  for  the  higher  education,  and  this  he  can  do  only  by  improving  his 
material  condition.  When  his  labor  is  skilled,  efficient,  and  intelligent,  when 
he  has  money  put  aside  for  a  rainy  day,  then  will  he  be  able  to  support  his 
brothers  along  professional  lines.  Then  it  will  pay  the  minister,  the  lawyer, 
the  doctor,  to  get  the  best  education  possible  for  their  various  professions. 
We  see,  then,  that  in  advocating  industrial  education  we  do  not  disregard  the 
mental,  but  are  in  truth  aiming  towards  it.  Industrial  education  is  a  means 
and  not  an  end.  Along  with  industrial  education  of  course  go  religious, 
moral,  and  mental  education.  . 
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With  this  aim  in  view,  Booker  T.  Washington,  on  July  4,  1881,  started  the 
school  which  is  now  known  as  the  Tnskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute, 
at  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  the  very  center  of  the  ''black  belt  of  the  South."  Mr. 
Washington's  life  was  such  that  he  clearly  saw  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
South.  A  slave  by  birth,  he  yet  overcame  all  obstacles  and  is  now  one  of  the 
foremost  men  of  America.  Educated  at  Hampton  Institute,  a  school  that 
educates  both  negroes  and  Indians,  he  was  imbued  with  the  desire  to  devote 
his  life  to  the  solving  of  the  great  problem.  He  thought  he  saw  the  answer 
in  teaching  the  negro  "  to  do  a  common  thing  in  an  uncommon  manner",  and 
with  this  principle  the  school  was  started. 

In  1880,  the  Alabama  Legislature  passed  a  bill  appropriating  $2,000  annually 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  a  school  to  be  located  in  Tuskegee  for  train- 
ing colored  teachers.  No  provisions  were  made  for  land,  buildings  or  appa- 
ratus. Mr.  Washington,  then  an  instructor  at  Hampton,  was  recommended 
for  the  principalship  of  the  school  and  left  Hampton  for  that  purpose.  When 
he  reached  Tuskegee,  he  found  that  it  was  to  be  his  lot  to  start  the  school, 
and  after  some  hard  work  he  did  so.  The  school  began  in  an  old  dilapidated 
church  with  an  enrolment  of  thirty  students,  and  Mr.  Washington  as  teacher. 
Since  then  the  school  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  now  owns  twenty- 
five  hundred  acres  of  land,  not  including  twenty-five  thousand  acres  which 
have  been  donated  by  the  Federal  Government.  There  are  now  forty-six 
buildings,  and  the  property  of  the  school  is  valued  at  $300,000  or  $400,000. 
The  campus  proper  comprises  about  one  hundred  acres,  and  is  located  on  high 
ground  from  which  there  is  a  beautiful  view  for  miles  around.  The  number 
of  students  has  increased  from  thirty  to  over  one  thousand  and  there  are  now 
nearly  one  hundred  persons  on  the  faculty.  The  students  come  from  all  over 
the  South  and  from  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico  and  even  Africa. 

Many  of  the  faculty  are  graduates  of  our  oldest  colleges  and  universities, 
and  represent  Harvard,  Cornell,  Columbia.  Radcliffe,  Smith,  Oberlin,  and 
others  of  less  note.  Also  at  the  head  of  the  industrial  arts  are  men  and  women 
of  the  most  thorough  knowledge  and  training.  Most  of  these  teachers  have 
given  up  fine  positions  in  other  places  and  have  gone  to  the  South,  to  help 
elevate  and  educate  their  race,  so  that  they  in  turn  will  be  able  to  go  out  into 
the  highways  and  byways  of  the  "  black  belt "  and  help  others  to  rise.  The 
salary  of  the  teachers  is  not  high,  college  graduates  receiving  about  $40  a 
month  and  all  their  expenses.  Other  teachers  receive  $25  a  month  and  their 
expenses,  while  the  specialists  in  the  different  trades  receive  more  than  that. 

The  course  at  Tuskegee  consists  of  two  parts,  the  academic,  and  the  indus- 
trial or  trades  course.  It  is  a  four  year  course,  the  years  being  the  preparatory, 
junior,  middle  and  senior.  The  only  requirement  for  entrance  is  that  the 
applicant  shall  be  over  fourteen  years  old,  have  a  good  moral  character,  and 
be  able  to  read  and  write.  Some  of  them  know  very  little  else,  I  can  assure 
you.  A  teacher  writes  that  among  her  other  duties,  she  teaches  addition  and 
subtraction  to  "  a  class  of  infant  prodiges  of  from  fourteen  to  twenty  years  " 
— and  this  with  a  bundle  of  sticks  according  to  the  object  method. 

Again,  in  grading  an  entrance  class  in  geography  by  a  short  examination, 
she  noticed  that  one  big  fellow  of  about  twenty-five  was  chewing  his  pencil 
and  looking  very  much  disturbed.     Pitying  him  she  went  down  the  aisle  and 
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asked  him  if  she  could  be  of  anyservioe,  Foot  fellow!  be  began  to  tremble 
ae  though  be  had  been  ■  small  culprit  of  six  and  oonld  nol  answer  her.  When 
his  pa i ><T  w  a  examined  the  teacher  found  i>ui  one  answer.  ■•  The  ( Hiio  river 
flows  Into  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

They  have  to  begin  from  the  very  beginning  and  a  large  pari  of  this  aca- 
demic work  is  regular  grade-work  from  the  third  grade  np.  There  is  also  a 
Normal  department  that  teaches  those  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers. 
Amrmg  the  branches  taught  in  the  academic  course  are  grade  work  inclnding 
reading,  arithmetic,  spelling  and  geography  ;  and  the  higher  branches,  inclnd- 
ing algebra  and  geometry,  chemistry,  physics,  physiology,  civics,  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  literature,  history  and  elocution.  Latin  and  Greek  and  the 
modern  languages  are  not  taught,  inasmuch  as  they  will  not  help  the  student 
in  his  life  work. 

The  industrial  department  is  the  main  feature  of  the  school,  for  no  student 
graduates  from  Tuskegee  without  having  mastered  a  trade.  Among  the 
trades  taught  are  tinning,  wheelwrighting,  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  brick- 
making,  harness  and  carriage  making,  machine  work  of  all  kinds,  electrical 
engineering,  shoemaking.  tailoring,  dressmaking,  millinery,  laundering,  mat- 
tress making,  cooking,  farming,  stock-raising,  and  horticulture.  The  students 
begin  at  the  very  beginning  and  base  their  trade  on  a  firm  foundation.  An 
example  of  their  method  of  work  is  the  blacksmithing  of  which  the  students 
seem  especially  fond. 

The  first  year  the  student  learns  how  to  care  for  the  shop,  the  names  and 
uses  of  tools,  and  certain  principles.  Also  he  learns  the  formation  of  iron  and 
steel,  the  different  kinds  of  welds,  and  practises  in  making  different  tools, 
such  as  nuts,  brace  ends  and  clips.  The  second  year  he  is  taught  horseshoe- 
ing which  includes  the  names  and  sizes  of  different  shoes,  how  to  strike  on  a 
a  shoe,  the  way  to  drive  a  nail  in  the  horse's  foot,  and  the  different  shoes 
which  different  ways  of  travelling  require.  The  second  term  of  the  second 
year  he  is  taught  wagon  work,  using  for  material  the  old  wagons  on  the  estab- 
lishment, and  the  third  term  he  advances  to  buggy  gear  work,  and  repair  work 
of  an  advanced  kind.  Throughout  the  course  monthly  compositions  are  writ- 
ten on  the  subjects  which  the  students  are  then  studying,  and  monthly  exami- 
nations are  given  in  all  work. 

Each  student,  whether  he  be  fairly  well  off  or  not,  must  work  at  a  trade. 
Day  students,  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  board  of  eight  dollars  a  month  are 
obliged  to  work  at  their  trades  one  day  a  week  and  every  other  Saturday. 
The  rest  of  the  week  they  may  devote  to  their  academic  work.  The  night 
school  is  arranged  for  those  students  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  board,  and 
must  therefore  work  their  way  through  school.  Such  students  work  all  day 
at  their  trades  and  study  two  hours  in  the  evening.  When  their  work  becomes 
efficient  they  receive  wages  above  their  board,  and  are  thus  enabled  sooner  or 
later  to  become  day  students.  At  first  the  tendency  of  the  students  was  to 
shirk  the  industrial  part  of  the  work,  but  they  soon  learned  that  the  only  con- 
dition on  which  they  could  remain  was  that  they  work  at  a  trade.  Now  the 
whole  atmosphere  has  changed  and  they  take  the  greatest  pride  in  their  work. 
They  realize  that  labor  is  beautiful  and  full  of  dignity  and  that  if  started  in 
the  right  spirit  is  an  inspiration  and  not  drudgery. 
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What  the  school  has  accomplished  in  the  industrial  line  can  be  easily  judged 
when  we  think  that  all  the  buildings  except  four  have  been  built  by  the 
students ;  that  the  very  material  of  which  they  are  built  has  been  made  by 
them.  The  furniture  with  which  the  buildings  are  equipped  is  the  work  of 
the  students.  The  food  is  raised  and  prepared  at  the  school,  the  clothing  of 
the  entire  force  is  also  made  by  the  girls.  When  we  think  of  the  ignorance 
with  which  they  arrived  at  the  school,  we  must  stop  and  marvel  at  the  great- 
ness of  Mr.  Washington. 

One  can  imagine  that  the  expenses  of  such  an  institution  would  be  some- 
what large.  This  is  true  indeed.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  school,  twenty- 
one  years  ago,  there  has  been  an  expenditure  of  $850,000.  The  annual  expen- 
ses of  the  school  at  present  are  about  $70,000  for  which  the  income  of  the 
institution  is  entirely  inadequate.  There  is  a  permanent  endowment  fund  of 
about  $275,000.  The  Slater  Fund  gives  an  annual  allowance  of  $11,000,  the 
Peabody  Fund  an  allowance  of  $1,500.  The  Alabama  State  Legislature  now 
grants  an  appropriation  of  §4,500.  The  entire  income  from  these  funds  does 
not  exceed  $25,000,  and  the  rest  of  the  money  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
school  is  obtained  by  contributions  from  churches  and  missionary  societies, 
by  gifts  from  different  people  and  by  the  personal  solicitation  of  Mr.  Wash- 
ington.  The  graduates  of  the  institution  also  send  small  yearly  contributions. 

Tuskegee  has  the  art  of  advertising  well  advanced.  The  school  is  kept  con- 
stantly in  the  minds  of  the  public  by  Mr.  Washington's  lectures  and  magazine 
articles ;  by  Mr.  Max  Bennett  Thrasher,  a  Boston  newspaper  man ;  by  the 
musical  clubs  that  make  annual  tours,  and  by  reports.  Much  money  is 
gained  by  this  means,  but  the  value  of  the  school  cannot  reach  its  maximum, 
until  a  permanent  endowment  fund  with  an  adequate  income  takes  a  great 
amount  of  this  care  from  Mr.  Washington's  shoulders  and  gives  him  more 
time  for  the  school. 

Some  time  ago  the  Carnegie  Library  was  opened,  for  which  Mr.  Carnegie 
gave  $20,000.  At  the  school  were  present  a  number  of  northern  men  among 
whom  were  Mr.  William  H.  Baldwin  Jr.,  Dr.  Shaw  of  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
and  President  Taylor  of  Vassar.  The  school  has  also  gained  a  fund  for  the 
erection  of  seven  new  buildings. 

The  daily  life  at  Tuskegee  is  not  different  from  that  of  other  institutions 
unless  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  students  work  harder.  They  rise  at  5.30  and 
retire  at  9.30.  They  undertake  the  care  of  their  rooms,  which  are  inspected 
once  a  day.  The  place  is  so  crowded  that  often  five  and  six  students  have  to 
share  one  room.  The  rooms  must  be  free  from  dust,  the  windows  clean,  the 
beds  well  made,  tables  in  order,  lamps  trimmed  and  cleaned,  and  above  all, 
there  must  be  a  tooth-brush  for  each  occupant  of  the  room.  Mr.  Washington 
tells  a  story  of  two  girls  whose  rooms  the  lady  superintendent  was  inspecting. 
Mrs.  Bruce  found  but  one  tooth-brush  visible  on  the  washstand  and  on  asking 
whose  it  was,  learned  that  the  girls  had  tried  to  economize  and  had  bought 
one  together. 

The  students  are  required  to  keep  their  clothing  well  brushed  and  in  order. 
Dress  inspection  takes  place  at  the  close  of  evening  chapel,  and  woe  betide  the 
being  who  has  to  step  out  of  line  !  Mrs.  Washington's  motto  might  be  called 
"  Cleanliness  is  before  godliness",  and  the  students  are  taught  the  gospel  of 
cleanliness  on  their  arrival.  When  some  of  them  first  arrive  they  are  so  igno- 
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rant  thai  they  must  be  taught  the  nee  of  night  clothing.  For  the  fire!  month 
or  two,  teachers  are  required  to  go  through  the  dormitories  and  see  thai  the 
new  Btudenta  are  properly  prepared  tor  the  night. 

The  students  inarch  Into  chapel  to  muflio.  In  fact  everything  that  can  be 
done  with  music  is  done,  in  order  to  inspire  them.    A  visitor  to  the  school 

last  year,  said  that  they  marched  into  the  dining  room  to  music,  and  the  music 
played  throughout  the  meal  and  although  he  wasn't  certain,  yet  he  thought 
they  must  have  chewed  in  unison. 

The  teachers  teach  not  only  day  school,  but  night  school  and  Sunday 
school.  Mrs.  Washington  has  charge  of  the  Mother's  Meetings  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  when  she  talks  to  the  poor  women  of  the  town  and  sells  clothing 
that  has  been  sent  from  the  North.  A  number  of  institutions  have  arisen 
directly  from  the  influence  of  Tuskegee,  and  the  people  of  the  South,  black 
and  white  alike,  have  learned  to  appreciate  it. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  one  of  the  teachers,  will  show 
the  way  in  which  they  regard  the  influence  of  Tuskegee.  "Sunday  I  rode 
thirteen  miles  into  the  country  to  lecture  to  four  hundred  people  on  Schools, 
Morality,  and  Cleanliness,  at  a  country  church.  1  was  a  little  nervous  before 
I  started,  but  did  very  well  and  gave  them  a  few  pointers.  There  is  such  a 
great  need  for  help  among  the  country  negroes;  they  are  so  poor  and  ignorant. 
I  talked  first  for  a  half  hour,  then  a  brother  preached  and  one  woman  '  got 
happy.'  There  were  crowds  out  in  the  yard  who  could  not  get  into  the 
church  which  was  packed.  It  was  just  like  a  picnic.  The  people  brought 
their  lunches ;  some  came  from  twenty  miles  away.  There  were  '  young 
bucks,'  as  the  newspapers  call  them,  in  the  yard  smoking  cigarettes  ;  children 
were  screaming  ;  an  old  man  and  a  girl  had  a  fight.  It  was  an  experience  to 
be  there.  There  is  such  a  difference  between  the  colored  people  who  come 
under  the  influence  of  Tuskegee  and  those  who  do  not.  I  assure  you 
Tuskegee  does  so  much  for  these  poor  people." 

Such  is  the  work  that  Tuskegee  is  accomplishing.  It  is  teaching  the  negro 
to  be  a  good  and  intelligent  citizen.  He  learns  that  there  is  much  more  in 
life  than  loafing  and  smoking.  He  is  able  to  think  and  to  judge  as  well  as  to 
use  his  hands.  He  leaves  the  institution  inspired  with  high  ideals,  and  his 
influence  is  felt  wherever  he  is.  The  atmosphere  of  the  South  is  changing 
almost  imperceptibly,  but  still  changing.  When  the  negro  is  able  to  support 
himself  in  comfort,  when  he  can  train  his  children  to  be  good  and  useful, 
then  the  people  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  proud  to  claim  him  as  a 
brother.  Whether  they  will  do  so  or  not  is  still  the  problem.  Let  us  hope  that 
they  will,  however,  and  then  the  United  States  will  have  need  to  be  ashamed 
of  none  of  its  citizens. 

Helen  M.  Chestnutt  '01. 

All  alumnae  who  wish  to  secure  tickets  for  Senior  Dramatics,  should  send 
their  names  to  the  Business  Manager,  Grace  P.  Fuller,  Albright  House. 
Seats  will  not  be  reserved  for  alumnae  for  Saturday  night. 
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The  Smith  College  Reference  Library  desires  to  secure  a  complete  file  of  all 
the  Class  Books.  Will  any  person  who  is  willing  to  dispose  of  a  book  of  any 
year,  please  send  name  and  price  desired  to  the  Alumnae  Editor. 


All  alumnae  visiting  the  college  are 

)  requested  to 

that  purpose  in  the  Registrar's  Office 

.     The  list  of 

is  as  follows  : 

'97. 

Katherine  Priest  Crane, 

'96. 

Harriet  B.  Teasdale, 

'97. 

Clara  Hunt  Phillips, 

'02. 

Dorothy  Young, 

'02. 

Mary  W.  Glover,  . 

'02. 

Grace  W.  Mason, 

'02. 

Sarah  W.  Schaff ,    . 

'02. 

Jane  Ripley, 

'96. 

Anna  M.  Lloyd, 

'97. 

Lucy  W.  Montague, 

'97. 

Jennie  T.  Vermilye, 

'01. 

Ethel  Brocklebank, 

'02. 

Sybil  Cox,   . 

'02. 

Lydia  P.  Sergeant, 

'99. 

Frances  E.  Rice,    . 

'01. 

Marguerite  Fellows, 

'82. 

Katherine  E.  McClellan, 

'84. 

Mary  Duguid  Dey, 

'02. 

Ethel  H.  Freeman, 

'02. 

Mary  Barta, 

'02. 

Margaret  Welles, 

'94. 

Alice  Atwood  Coit, 

'02. 

Ethel  M.  Stratton, 

'02. 

Emma  H.  Otis, 

'94. 

Helen  I.  Whiton,  . 

'82. 

Nina  E.  Browne.    . 

'01. 

Ethel  Wallace  Hawkins. 

'02. 

Lillie  H.  Nelson,    . 

'02. 

Louise  D.  Vanderbilt, 

'02. 

Ethel  K.  Betts.       . 

'02. 

Florence  E.  Smith, 

'02. 

Helen  Isabel  Walbridge, 

'02. 

Edla  Stout, 

'02. 

Grace  Watkinson, 

'01. 

Marion  C.  Billings, 

'97. 

Mary  Bartlett  Smith, 

'99. 

Helen  Andrew  Patch, 

'94. 

Katherine  Ware  Smith, 

'02. 

Anna  L.  Demond, 

'02. 

Ruth  French, 

'02. 

Katherine  Berry, 

register  in  a  book  kept  for 
visitors  since  the  last  issue 
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Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  by  U  the  month  m 

ppear  in  the  next  month'  ad  shonld  be  senjl  to  Elisabeth  s. 

Bampe 

i alia  EL   Gulliver  wm  inaugurated  President  of  Etockford  College  on 
October  18. 
>i.    Ella  c.  (lark  and  her  mother  have  m  Salifornia  to  make  I 

dena  their  home.    Address:  Care  Rev.  George  P.  Kimball.  876  Cali- 
fornia Street,  Pasadena,  California. 
•85,     Anna  Chapin  Ray.  the  author  of  the  successful   "Teddy"  stories,  has 
written  a  new  story  called  "Nathalie's  Chum."    Besides  juvenile  lit- 
erature she  has  published  "Each  Life  Unfulfilled."  and  has  just  com- 
pleted a  new  novel  which  will  be  published  next  year. 
'86.     Florence  Merriam  Bailey  has  had  published  a  '-Handbook  of  Birds  of 
the  Western  United  States."    She  has  also  written  three  other  books 
treating  of  bird  life. 
•88.     Mabelle  Chase  went  to  California  in  the  summer,  visiting  members  of 
'88  on  her  way  West. 

Caroline  Jameson  is  teaching  at  Ogontz,  Pa. 

Ellen  Went  worth  returned  in  October  from  a  six  months'  trip  abroad. 
'91.     Alice  H.  Sherwood  is  still  unable  on  account  of  ill-health  to  resume  her 
work  in  New  York.     She  will  be  at  home.  Mill  Hill.  Southport,  Conn., 
indefinitely. 
'94.     Charlotte  Coffin  Wilkinson  was  married  Nov.  3  to  Mr.  Claude  Bragdon. 

Gertrude  Gane  and  her  sister  Marjory  Gane  '01,  sailed  Nov.  1.  for  Genoa. 
'95.     Mabel  H.  Cummings  has  returned  from  a  trip  around  the  world,  spend- 
ing a  winter  in  Manila,  going  to  Japan,  and  back  to  New  York  via  the 
Suez  Canal. 
'96.     Marion  Baker  was  married  Oct.  23  to  Mr.  Walter  Lloyd  of  Montclair, 
N.J. 

Susan  Foote  is  spending  the  winter  at  her  home,  Fort  Henry.  X.  Y. 

Zephine  Humphrey  has  had  published  a  book  called  ••U'ncle  Charley." 

Charlotte  Mitchell  has  spent  the  summer  in  Europe. 
Anna  Branch  has  written  a  prologue,  ,;The  Golden  Book,"  which  will 
be  played  this  month  by  the  students  of  The  American  School  of  Dra- 
matic Art.  at  one  of  their  evening  performances  at  the  Carnegie  Ly- 
ceum. 

Mary  Ward  Dunning's  address  for  the  year  is  Doshisha,  Kyoto.  Japan. 

Ruth  Huntington  is  studying  at  the  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Lola  Maverick  has  announced  her  engagement   to  Mr.    William   Bross 
Lloyd  of  Chicago. 

Frances  Seymour  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Rev.  H.  R.  Hulse  of 
New  York. 
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'97.     Lucy  Stoddard  has  spent  six  weeks  this  autumn  in  study  at  the  Smith 
College  Observatory. 
Adelaide  Wilson  was  married  to  Mr.  Garrett  Chatfield  Pier,  June  25. 
'98.     Emma  Axtell  Byles  of  Titusville,  Pa.,  has  announced  her  engagement 
to  Mr.  Allan  Cowperthwaite,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Grace  Cobum  sailed  Oct.  9,  for  Naples,  for  a  year's  travel  in  Europe. 
Agnes  Cowperthwaite  was  married  in  September  to  Mr.  Herbert  Hough- 
ton of  Lexington.  Mass. 

Ethel  Craighead  is  studying  for  an  M.  A.  at  Columbia. 

Frances  Parker  was  married  Oct.  9  to  Mr.  Frederick  George  Farquhar. 
'99.     Ruth  Huntington  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Max  Broedel, 
chief  of  the  Anatomical  Art  Department  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Edith  Rand,  Constance  Charnley  '01,  Bertha  Richardson  '01,  Edna  Faw- 
cett  '01.  and  Emily  P.  Locke  '00,  are  keeping  house  in  an  apartment  in 
New  York,  at  223  W.  106th  Street.  Miss  Charnley  is  teaching  English 
in  the  Brearley  School,  Miss  Richardson  is  studying  at  Columbia  for  the 
Masters'  degree.  Miss  Fawcett  is  teaching  in  Miss  Keeler's  School.  Miss 
Locke  is  Secretary  to  the  Horace  Mann  School,  and  Miss  Rand  is  teach- 
ing biology  there. 

Ida  F.  Sargeant  was  married  June  4  to  Dr.  J.  G.  Meidenbauer  of  Buffalo. 

Emily  I.  Stanton  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Oliver  Sheppard 
Richer  of  Joplin,  Missouri. 
'00.     Katharine  Brigham  was  married  Oct.  29  to  Dr.  Philip  Reginald  Fox  of 
Madison.  Wis. 

Helen  Gager  was  married  Oct.  7  to  Mr.  John  Quincy  Brown.  Her  pres- 
ent address  is  :    Hotel  Metropole,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Caroline  King  has  been  traveling  in  Europe  during  the  summer  and  is 
now  studying  art  in  Paris. 

Faith  Leavens  is  teaching  in  Miss  Pidgeon's  private  school  in  Flushing, 
Long  Island. 

Phebe  Persons  was  married  Sept.  17  to  Mr.  George  G.  Scott.  Address  : 
368  West  117th  Street.  N.  Y. 

Ida  M.  Prager  was  married  Aug.  6  to  Mr.  Max  Mitchell  of  Boston.  Ad- 
dress :    1089  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 

Mary  Buell  Sayles  has  in  the  July  number  of  "  The  Annals  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  "  an  article  on  "  Housing 
Conditions  in  Jersey  City."  Miss  Sayles  is  a  Fellow  of  the  College  Set- 
tlements Association. 

Caroline  W.  Taylor  will  be  married  in  December  to  Mr.  Bertram  Beach 
Culver  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Helen  A.  Ward  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Paul  T.  B.  Ward, 
Amherst  '98,  who  is  now  in  business  with  the  Samuel  Ward  Co.  of  Bos- 
ton. Miss  Ward  is  teaching  this  year  in  the  Johnson  High  School, 
North  Andover,  Mass. 
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t'.r-'iH).    Mariella  Granl  Bails  in  November  from  Europe,  where  she  1 1  -■  i -  been 
during  the  rammer. 

Mabel  1  ta  •:•  was  married  (  k5t.  39  to  M  r, 

'01.    Alice  Batchelder  is  the  V.  \v.  C.  A.  General  Secretary  al  the  State  Qni- 
sity  of  Indiana  at  Bloomington. 

Oorinne  Calhoun  was  married  Oct.  s  to  Mr.  William  H.  Gray  of  Brook- 
line,  Mass 

Mary  B.  Ooggeshall  has  changed  her  address  from  South  Orange.  N.  J., 
to  400  W.  L68d  street.  N.  Y. 

Charlotte  B.  De  Forest  is  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Walker  Mis- 
sionary Home  at  Auburndale,  Mass.,  this  year. 

Sarah  L.  De  Forest  will  spend  the  winter  at  39  Parkis  Avenue,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Agnes  Gilchrist  was  married  Oct.  23,  at  her  home  in  Cleveland,  to  Mr. 
John  Sayle  Watterson.     They  will  live  in  Buffalo. 

Amy  S.  Jones  was  married  May  21  to  Mr.  Howard  Crosby  Rice.  Address: 
1  Tyler  Street.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Jessamine  Kimball  was  married  Oct.  6  to  Mr.  Draper  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  K.  Moore  has  a  position  as  instructor  in  German  at  Blackburn 
College.     Address :    Carlinville,  111. 

Clara  E.  Reed  is  teaching  in  the  High  School  at  Wickford,  R.  I. 

Gertrude  Roberts  is  teaching  literature  and  English  in  the  Higher  De- 
partment of  Friends'  Select  School,  Philadelphia,  and  taking  a  course 
in  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miriam  Trowbridge  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  John  Barker. 
'02.     Marion  Aldrich  and  Mary  A.  Gardner  are  taking  a  course  in  the  Chicago 
School  of  Domestic  Science  this  winter. 

Selma  E.  Altheimer  will  be  at  home  in  St.  Louis  during  the  coming  win- 
ter. She  will  study  vocal  music  and  do  kindergarten  work  in  the  Rus- 
sian slums. 

Achsa  L.  Barlow  will  study  this  year  at  the  Art  League,  New  York. 

Ethel  H.  Birch  will  be  in  Minneapolis  studying  music  this  winter. 

Florence  J.  Bright  is  teaching  history,  English,  literature,  and  spelling  at 
a  High  School  in  New  Haven. 

Edith  Claflin  is  in  her  father's  office.  She  expects  to  be  at  home  this 
winter. 

Annie  L.  Cranska  is  keeping  house  for  her  father  and  will  be  at  home  all 
the  year. 

Harriet  Drake  is  contemplating  visiting  Old  Mexico. 

Clara  Ernst  is  teaching  Latin,  mathematics,  and  grammar  in  the  Kezar 
Falls,  Maine,  Grammar  School,  during  the  fall  term.  She  will  be  at 
her  home.  No.  Parsonsfield ,  Maine,  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Stella  Goss  will  teach  this  year  in  the  H.  Thane  Miller  School,  at  her 
home.  Avondale,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Ida  Heinemann  is  teaching  history  and  elocution  at  St.  Katherine's  Hall, 

Davenport,  Iowa. 
Margaret  V.  Lusch  expects  to  spend  the  winter  at  her  home,  96  Qnincy 

Street,  Brooklyn. 
Helen  Manning  is  at  home  for  the  winter.     Address  :    The  Cumberland, 

Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Grace  Whiting  Mason  is  teaching  English  and  literature  in  the  Chestnut 

Hill  School,  Newton,  Mass. 
Ursula  Minor  is  staying  at  home  for  the  fall  and  early  winter. 
Florence  Smith  is  studying  music  and  expects  to  do  settlement  work  in 

the  Italian  slums  of  Boston. 
Mary  Gove  Smith  went  abroad  Oct.  15.     She  will  spend  the  greater  part 

of  the  winter  in  Berlin.     Address  :    Baring  Brothers  &  Co.  (Limited), 

8  Bishopgate  Street,  London,  England. 
Edith  Souther  travelled  this  summer  in  Europe.     She  will  be  in  St.  Louis 

during  the  winter.     Address  :    The  Usona  Hotel,  5000  McPherson  Ave. 
Ida  B.  Talcott  is  taking  post-graduate  work  at  the  Syracuse  University. 
Eunice  Wead  will  attend  the  State  Library  School.  Albany,  N.  Y.     Ad- 
dress :    457  State  Street. 

BIRTHS 

'88.  Mrs.  Martin  J.  Hutchens,  Jr.  (Lila  Kennedy)  a  daughter,  Helen  Fuller, 
born  Sept.  23. 

'91.     Mrs.  Everett  Bowen  (Jennie  Stetson)  a  daughter,  born  in  August. 

'93.  Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Macdougall  (Charlotte  Stone)  a  daughter,  Zilla,  born 
July  27. 

'97.  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Moore  (Harriet  Prentice  Hallock)  a  son,  Joseph  Hal- 
lock,  born  July  7. 

'98.  Mrs.  Winthrop  Fillebrown  (Elisabeth  Hammond)  a  son,  Thomas  Fille- 
brown,  2nd,  born  Oct.  27. 

'99.  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Derby  (Lola  D.  Barlow)  a  son,  John  Barlow,  born  July  13. 
Florence  Ketchum  Westerfield,  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  born  Aug.  20. 

'01.  Mrs.  George  M.  Creevey  (Lucy  Ellsworth)  a  daughter,  born  Sept.  13. 
(This  is  the  1901  class  baby). 

DEATH 

'93.     Mrs.  W.  A.  Mackenzie,  Jr.  (Janet  C.  Grant)  on  June  2-4. 


AltOlT  COLLEGE 
A  Sophomore  Lullaby 

Dip  little  pen  in  the  ink  so  black, 

Marlowe,  Marlowe. 
And  watch  it  hurry  along  the  track  ; 

Marlowe.  Marlowe, 
You  cannot  admire  as  much  as  you  ought, 
So  help  it  hurry  without  a  thought  ; 
Marlowe.  Marlowe,  Marlowe  paper  is  due. 

A  collegiate  Sandman  in  tempting  wise, 

Marlowe,  Marlowe, 
Holds  library  paste  for  your  tired  eyes, 

Marlowe.  Marlowe, 
So  flop  on  the  bed  and  forget  your  woe, 
While  marvelous  dreams  weave  to  and  fro  ; 
Marlowe,  Marlowe,  Marlowe  paper  is  due. 

First  Tamburlaine  comes  in  his  garb  of  red, 

Marlowe,  Marlowe, 
And  tells  you  Zenocrate  is  dead, 

Marlowe,  Marlowe, 
And  falls  on  his  knees  before  your  feet, 
And  begs  you  to  fill  the  empress'  seat : 
Marlowe,  Marlowe,  Marlowe  paper  is  due. 

And  just  as  you're  going  to  thank  your  stars, 

And  Marlowe,  Marlowe, 
And  accept  this  marvellous  mortal  Mars. 

Marlowe,  Mario w. 
Faustus  comes  in  on  a  lightning  flash 
And  tells  you  your  actions  are  more  than  rash ; 
Marlowe,  Marlowe,  Marlowe  paper  is  due. 

And  the  Jew  of  Malta  with  bags  of  gold, 

Marlowe,  Marlowe. 
Tells  you  that  Faustus  is  over  bold 

Marlowe.  Marlowe, 
That  his  motives  are  jealousy,  anger,  greed, 
And  you're  never  to  trust  him  and  never  believe  ; 
Marlowe,  Marlowe,  Marlowe  paper  is  due. 
1  21 
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Then  Edward  the  Second,  the  childish,  cries, 

Marlowe,  Marlowe, 
And  yon  learn  he's  your  father,  with  some  surprise, 

Marlowe,  Marlowe, 
And  he  starts  to  fight  with  Tamburlaine 
With  doughnuts  for  weapons  to  save  him  pain  ; 
Marlowe,  Marlowe,  Marlowe  paper  is  due. 

The  fight  is  fierce  and  the  fighters  seem, 

Marlowe,  Marlowe, 
To  forget  that  they're  only  a  fevered  dream, 

Marlowe,  Marlowe, 
And  you  wake  with  a  start  as  the  clock  strikes  two, 
To  remember  the  paper  is  only  half  through  ; 
And  to-morrow,  to-morrow,  Marlowe  paper  is  due  ! 

Candace  Thurber  1904. 


In  a  chronicle  of  Cambridge  it  is  written,  ' ;  We  were  all  sorry  for  Jones'  mis- 
fortune, and  would  have  gone  to  the  poor  fellow's  rooms,  but  he  had  sported 
his  oak,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  till  he  chose 

On  Oaks  to  show  himself".  Reading  this  sentence  I  cry  from  the  depths 
of  my  Smith  College  heart,  "Lucky  Jones  !  Powerful,  impe- 
rial Jones  !  "  "Till  he  chose  to  show  himself."  The  lordliness  of  the  phrase  \ 
The  ring  of  it !  Even  Louis  XVI  was  obliged  to  show  himself  on  the  balcony 
at  Versailles  ;  not  so  Jones.  Jones  needed  only  to  "  sport  his  oak"  ;  and  then 
let  kings  and  nations,  yea  even  his  fellow  students  wait  till  he  chose  to 
show  himself.     I  was  fired  with  a  desire  to  imitate^the  omnipotent  Jones. 

For  when  has  the  poor  anchorite  of  Smith  College  been  known  to  possess  a 
square  inch  of  privacy  ?  We  have  no  oaks  to  sport,  our  doors  being  mostly 
pines,  so  shrunken  and  distorted  as  to  let  in  any  alluring  sound  of  merriment 
or  tender  plea  from  the  unstudious  ones  who  seek  to  enter.  There  does 
exist  among  us  a  feeble  feminine  oak  in  the  "  Don't  Disturb  "  signs  but  these 
are  of  somewhat  less  avail  than  those  that  read,  "  No  trespassing",  or  "Do 
not  pluck  the  fruit."  To  one  sign  only  we  bow  ;  it  reads,  "  Asleep  ! "  It  is  a 
lordly  sign  in  its  way ;  it  deigns  not  to  mention  persons  nor  to  lay  a  command 
or  a  prohibition,  it  simply  advances  its  one  momentous  adjective,  "  Asleep". 
Still  I  remember  once  mounting  on  a  book,  on  a  chair,  on  a  table,  and  seeing 
through  the  transom  beneath  which  hung  such  a  legend,  an  unscrupulous 
person  stretched  in  a  long  chair  with  five  pounds  of  the  eternal  feminine  at 
hand.  Because  we  loved  her  we  broke  in  and  divided  the  candy  equally 
among  ourselves.  But  I  have  ever  since  regarded  an  "Asleep"  sign  with 
distrust.  One  sign  which  did  noble  work  during  "  exam  week"  read.  "Dead", 
and  underneath  in  small  type,  "  Cramming  Psych".  There  was  a  certain  ap- 
pealing quality  in  that  sign. 

Weak,  however,  are  all  subterfuges  when  our  room  is  filled  with  a  horde  of 
admiring  friends  and  study  is  necessary.  We  are  driven  to  seek  privacy  in 
publicity,  and  the  library  is  our  refuge.     There,  elbow  to  elbow  with  a  hund- 
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red  others,  one  can  be  alone.    And  if  the  proximity  of  the  said  hundred,  the 

matling  of  their  pages,  their  battles  and  triumphs,  are  qoI  I listraotizig  one 

may  study.    But  when  you  are  racing  down  the  lasl  five  pagee  of  somebody'i 

essay,  ami  the  girl  next  you  who  has  been  doing  the  same  thing  gets  up  and 
goes,  it  is.  well— distracting.   The  last  five  pages  Btretch  on  and  on  in  gloomy 

vista  before  you.  and  you  are  so  busy  wondering  how  she  got  through  thai  you 
read  the  sanif  sentence  over  and  over,  like  a  phonograph  whose  disc  has  been 
checked  in  its  mad  whirl.    Surely  it  is  the  right  of  any  animal  to  go  off  alone 

and  die— or  ■•  cram  Psych."  Why  docs  not  the  Smith  College  student  rise  in 
her  might  and  say,"  My  room  is  my  castle.  From  it  I  will  expel  all  intruders 
whensoever  I  desire"  ?  Then  might  we  cease  to  wander  over  the  face  of  North- 
ampton, littering  it  with  books  and  papers  unseemly  ;  then  might  the  labors 
of  the  night  watchman  be  reduced  by  half  and  the  crowing  of  the  early  alarm 
clock  be  no  more  heard  in  the  land. 

Fanny  Hastings  1903. 

During  our  absence  from  college  this  summer  a  great  many  improvements 

have  been  made  and  some  are  still  going  on.     The  Students'  Building,  which 

was  begun  last  May,  is  well  on  its  way  toward  com- 

The  New  Buildings  pletion,  and  the  contractors  expect  to  finish  their 
work  by  the  first  of  January.  The  building  is  two 
stories  high,  constructed  of  Longmeadow  stone  and  dark  red  brick.  The 
style  is  modern  English  Gothic.  At  the  front  is  an  open  loggia  with  a  large 
hanging  bay-window  above.  The  architects  who  designed  this  window  say 
that  there  is  only  one  other  like  it  in  America  and  that  one  is  in  Albany. 
Back  of  the  loggia  are  the  lobby  and  the  reception-room,  and  the  Biological 
and  Philosophical  rooms  are  on  the  same  floor.  Across  the  lobby  three  arched 
openings  lead  into  a  hall,  which  has  a  seating  capacity  of  five  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  and  which  will  be  used  for  dramatics  and  dances.  On  the  sec- 
ond floor  are  the  Phi  Kappa  Psi  and  Alpha  rooms,  the  reading-room,  and  the 
rooms  belonging  to  the  Monthly  and  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  On  two  sides  of  the 
assembly  hall  are  arcades  of  brick  and  stone,  one  overlooking  Paradise,  the 
other  overlooking  the  campus. 

The  Haven  House  has  been  remodeled  and  enlarged.  The  original  building 
has  been  extended  a  hundred  feet  back  toward  the  campus.  A  longbalcony 
above  the  main  entrance  connects  the  two  wings.  There  are  thirty-four 
rooms  in  it,  thus  making  it  accommodate  about  forty  students. 

West  of  the  Haven  House,  near  the  Lyman  Plant  House,  foundations  are 
being  laid  for  a  new  dormitory.  This  building,  accommodating  sixty  stu- 
dents, will  be  a  great  improvement  on  that  part  of  the  campus.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  finished  by  next  September. 

The  chapel  presents  a  greatly  changed  appearance.  The  main  body  of  the 
hall  is  now  on  the  ground  floor,  covering  what  w^as  the  reading-room,  the 
class  bulletin-board  room,  and  two  recitation  rooms.  There  are  sliding  doors 
between  the  chapel  and  the  mathematics  room,  so  that  this  room  may  be  used 
when  the  chapel  is  overcrowded.  As  it  now  is  the  hall  seats  about  fifteen 
hundred.  The  platform  where  President  Seelye's  desk  stands,  is  directly 
under  the  choir  gallery,  and  is  much  larger  than  the  old  one.     The  portraits 
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of  Sophia  Smith  and  Reverend  J.  M.  Green,  which  have  always  hung  at  the 
back  of  the  hall  are  now  hung  on  either  side  of  the  platform.  Galleries  on 
both  sides  of  the  hall  connect  the  transept  galleries  with  the  gallery  at  the 
back  of  the  hall.  There  are  a  greater  number  of  exits  now.  and  after  the  girls 
become  used  to  them,  it  is  expected  that  the  corridors  will  not  be  as  crowded 
after  chapel  as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

Bessie  Pendleton  Benson  1904. 

By  experience  we  had  learned  that  for  Mountain  Day  it  was  wise  to  engage 

our  teams  with  the  proviso  "if  it  doesn't  rain."    The  remembrance  of  the 

pangs  with  which  we  had  paid  for  an  unused  team,  be- 

Mountain  Day    cause  we  had  neglected  to  say  that  driving  in  the  rain  was 
not  our  habit,  remained  too  vividly  in  our  memory  to  al- 
low any  such  oversight. 

However,  this  forethought  was  unnecessary,  for  Mountain  Day  came,  an 
ideal  day  for  tramping  or  driving  about  the  country.  The  suggestion  of 
autumn  in  the  air  made  one  feel  that  it  was  glorious  to  be  alive  and  able  to 
spend  a  whole  day  out  of  doors. 

Before  noon  almost  every  vehicle  which  could  hold  two  or  more  people,  was 
pressed  into  service.  What  did  it  matter  if  the  animal  was  moth  eaten  and 
the  carriage  a  furniture  van  1  The  spirit  of  freedom  and  fun  was  there, — not 
to  mention  peculiar  looking  bags  and  boxes,  suggestive  of  crullers  and  all 
kinds  of  culinary  mysteries. 

Dame  Nature  had  the  college  spirit  too,  impartially  she  waved  pennants  of 
green,  yellow,  and  some  of  the  trees  had  actually  turned  purple, — a  bit  on  the 
lavender  perchance,  but  waving  along  with  the  green.  Like  all  mothers, 
Nature  reserved  the  brightest  and  best  for  the  youngest.  On  all  sides  red  of 
every  shade  glowed  to  welcome  our  new  friends  on  their  first  holiday. 

All  day  we  forgot  the  strenuous  games  of  basket  ball  where  we  ranged  our- 
selves on  each  side  of  the  gymnasium  track  and  shouted  our  own  praises  to  the 
opposite  side.     We  were  rather  a  big  family,  out  on  a  picnic. 

Some  of  the  "  family/'  however,  preferred  to  stay  at  home  to  do  "odd  jobs,'' 
and  perhaps  to  prepare  startlingiy  brilliant  recitations  for  the  next  day.  They 
undoubtedly  revelled  in  the  enjoyment  of  duty  well  performed. 

It  hardly  seemed  as  though  the  day  had  commenced  before  the  sun  began 
to  creep  into  bed,  bringing  back  the  realization  of  unprepared  lessons  at  home. 
Perhaps  the  horses  did  look  a  trifle  worn  and  dusty,  but  they,  too,  had  a  cer- 
tain air  of  pleasure  and  even  the  most  weary  looked  at  his  acquaintances 
benignly.  We  were  dusty  and  hoarse  and  happy,  possibly  a  little  tired,  but 
there  was  no  task  we  were  not  equal  to  after  such  a  glorious  day. 

Emma  Dow  Armstrong  1904. 

On  October  29  M.  Germain  Martin  gave  a  lecture  on  "Trades  and  Art-in- 
dustries of  the  Middle  Ages."    M.  Martin  is  the  representative  of  V Alliance 
Frangaise  in  this  country.      He  is   Secretary  of 
Lecture  by  M.  Martin     "la  Revue  d Economie politique"  and  Professor  of 
L'Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Sociales.     He  is  the 
author  of  many  books  on  commerce  and  industry:     "La  Grande  Industrie 
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••.-.  iv.  "La Grande  [ndustrie  Krai  Is  regne  de  Lotus 

XV",  ••  Lea  Associations  onvrierea  an  x.v  in  erne  Steele,"  e1  "LeGommei 
l'lndustrie  dn  Velay." 

ICartm  opened  his  lectore  by  a  shorl  descriptioD  of  the  position  of  the 

la  in  Franc-.     Be  made  a  Blight  comparison  between  industry  si  U 

to-lay  and  si  it  VU  before  the  indnstrial  revolution,  when  it  wa<  Ifl 
carried  on  by  band-work,  when  there  was  no  concentration  of  industry  and 
no  division  of  labor.  Each  little  shop  WSfl  owned  by  a  master-workman,  and 
under  him  were  his  journeymen  and  apprentices,  who  also  lived  with  him. 
This  was  the  golden  age  of  labor,  but  jealousy  broke  out  between  mastere  and 
journeymen  which  soon  became  open  strife.  The  custom  of  handing  down  a 
trade  from  father  to  son  to  the  exclusion  of  other  competitors,  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  ordinary  journeyman  to  become  a  master.  In  self-defence  the  jour- 
neymen and  apprentices  united  in  associations  called  "  les  compagnonages," 
not  very  different  from  our  labor  unions,  and  strikes  were  very  common. 

Les  francs-masons  were  secret  societies  of  a  very  social  nature.  The  man 
at  the  head  was  called  Le  Pere  and  if  he  had  a  wife  she  was  admitted  as  La 
Mere.  They  forgathered  informally  usually  at  an  inn.  A  portion  of  each 
man's  wage  was  paid  into  the  common  fund  of  the  society.  Bands  of  work- 
men often  traveled  from  town  to  town  over  France  to  learn  the  methods  in 
use  in  different  provinces,  and  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  "  compagnon- 
age "'  was  to  furnish  these  wanderers  a  lodging. 

All  these  quaint  customs  vanished  with  the  industrial  revolution  which, 
said  M.  Martin,  was  remarkable  in  France  for  its  suddenness  and  because  it 
received  its  impulse  almost  entirely  from  one  man,  Colbert.  His  industrial 
reforms,  the  factories  he  founded,  even  his  policy  of  absolute  self-sufficiency 
were  of  inestimable  value  in  promoting  the  industrial  activity  of  France. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views  of  architecture,  furniture 
decoration  and  tapestry,  examples  of  the  artistic  development  of  these  indus- 
fcriea  from  Francis  I  to  Napoleon,  especially  showing  their  rapid  progress 
after  Colbert's  administration.  Having  thus  traced  the  development  to  its 
height  under  Louis  XVI.  the  so-called  decadence  of  France  was  touched  upon 
and  vigorously  denied. 

After  the  lecture  a  reception  was  given  to  M.  Martin  by  La  Societe  Fran- 
caise. 

The  sophomores,  though  somewhat  awed  at  the  numerical  superiority  of  the 
freshman  class,  decided  that  with  the  kind  assistance  of  a  few  juniors,  and 

provided  the   --Gym"'  would  contain  them. 
The  Sophomore  Reception    the  reception  might  be  given.     As  there  is  no 

known  limit  to  the  accomodations  of  both 
juniors  and  "  Gym,'*  the  annual  reception  took  place  and  a  most  joyous  occa- 
sion it  proved. 

The  evening,  successful  in  all  its  features, was  striking  in  several.  One  of  these 

was  the  scene  on  the  platform,  where  all  the  interest  centered  during  the  early 

part  of  the  evening  when  the  presidents  of  the  sophomore  and  freshman  classes 

red.  Plants,  palms  and  posters  formed  a  gay  background.   These  posters 

carried  out  the  scheme  of  decoration,  for  from  them  Japanese  ladies  squinted 
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down  at  one  and  spread  out  their  brilliant  fans  and  parasols  like  peacocks. 
The  decorating  committee  recognized  in  the  incoming  red  and  the  sophomore 
yellow  a  happy  combination  for  Japanese  effects.  Strings  of  lanterns  stretched 
across  the  room  from  the  galleries  which  were  draped  in  red  and  yellow  ;  and 
lanterns  burned  dimly  in  the  little  side  room  hung  with  bagdads  and  made 
cozy  with  sofa  cushions.  As  the  evening  advanced,  interest  centered  about 
the  punch  bowls  in  alcove  and  chimney  corner,  the  little  bagdad  room,  the 
retreat  behind  the  music  with  its  inviting  high  seat,  the  ever-filling  gallery, 
the  whirling  dance,  and  at  length  focussed  upon  the  long  lines  ready  for  the 
grand  march. 

The  march  was  well  managed,  without  delays  or  wedging,  and  the  eager 
freshman  received  their  reward.  The  freshmen  should  certainly  have  regarded 
the  grind  books,  in  that  light,  for  being  extraordinarily  witty  they  must  have 
been  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  their  readers. 

Ellen  Terese  Richardson  1905. 


The  Tenth  Annual  College  Conference  of  the  American  Committee  of  the 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  held  from  June  27  to  July  7,  at  Silver  Bay,  Lake  George. 

Though  the  girls  who  had  attended  former  confer- 

Silver  Bay  Report  ences  at  North-field  regretted  leaving  that  beautiful 
place,  hallowed  by  sacred  memories,  they  found  the 
accommodations  at  Silver  Bay  much  better,  and  the  situation  of  the  large, 
new  hotel  on  the  water's  edge,  surrounded  by  the  glorious  wooded  hills,  quite 
as  beautiful  and  peaceful.  The  spirit  of  the  Conference  was  the  same  as  in 
past  years — one  of  enthusiastic  interest  in  all  the  religious  and  philanthropic 
work  which  was  presented  to  the  girls,  an  increased  desire  to  do  their  share, 
and  a  strengthened  realization  of  their  dependence  on  the  Almighty. 

The  mornings  and  evenings  were  occupied  with  meetings,  while  the  after- 
noons were  devoted  to  recreation,  such  as  boating,  tennis,  walking,  competi- 
tion between  the  different  colleges  in  field  sports,  etc.  There  were  various 
kinds  of  meetings  ;  there  were  three  classes  in  Bible  study,  one  in  mission 
study  ;  the  Students'  Conference  Meeting,  in  which  the  different  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  various  colleges  in  each  department  of  Christian  work  were  dis- 
cussed, and  many  helpful  suggestions  thus  gained ;  there  was  the  big  plat- 
form meeting,  held  in  the  auditorium  and  addressed  by  an  eminent  speaker. 
Then  in  the  evening,  the  Vesper  Service  was  held,  when  weather  permitted, 
on  a  beautiful  hillside  overlooking  the  lake,  and  the  day  ended  with  the  Del- 
egation Meetings,  in  which  each  delegation  met  by  itself,  to  talk  over  the 
work  of  the  day  and  make  plans  for  the  future. 

The  only  regret  with  regard  to  the  meetings  was  that  it  was  impossible, 
physically  and  mentally,  for  one  girl  to  attend  them  all,  and  it  was  hard  to 
choose  between  so  many  good  things.  Among  the  inspiring  speakers  were 
Mr.  Robert  Speer,  Mr.  J.  H.  Dennison,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Taylor.  Dr. 
Pauline  Root,  and  Prof.  W.  W.  White.  There  were  six  hundred  people  in 
attendance  at  the  Conference,  seventy  different  institutions  being  repre- 
sented.    Our  Smith  delegation  numbered  about  fifty.     Mt.  Holyoke  was  the 
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only  college  w!iich  went  ahead  of  at  In  cambers.  Brery  girl  there  mi 
thankful  she  had  grasped  the  opportunity  of  going  and  wished  that  she  had 
bronghl  ten  with  her. 

Olive   \Vai:i     1904. 

The  Smith  College  Golf  Club  was  organized  October  BO,  1908.  [Jp  to  this 
time  we  were  ■  small  branch  of  the  unwieldy  GK  &  F.  A. ;  or,  looked  on  'V  >m 

another  point  of  view,  we  wen-  half  of  the 

The  Smith  College  Golf  Club    Warner  Meadow  Golf  Club  of  Northamp- 
ton.   We  are  now  a  well  organized  body, 
electing  our  own  officers,  and  sending  delegates  of  our    own  choice  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  the  Green  Committee  of  the  Warner  Meadow  Gtolf 
Club.     Of  course,  we  are  none  the  less  members  of  the  G.  &  F.  A. 

Election  of  officers  took  place  at  the  above-mentioned  meeting  :  President. 
Margaret  Hotchkisa  1904  ;  Vice-president,  Isabel  Grier  1903;  Secretary,  Mabel 
Chick  190.").  As  there  will  be  no  regular  dues,  the  office  of  treasurer  was  not 
created.  Edith  vom  Baur  1904  wTas  elected  chairman  of  the  membership  com- 
mittee :  to  this  officer  all  applications  for  membership  must  be  made.  Dele- 
gates to  the  Board  of  Governors  were  elected  as  follows  :  Ellen  Barbour  1903, 
Margaret  Hotchkiss  1904,  Edna  Capen  1905,  and  Anna  Wilson  1906.  The  stand- 
ing delegate  is  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Training.  The 
delegates  to  the  Green  Committee  are  Helen  Peabody  1904.  and  Beatrice 
Springer  1905. 

An  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held  early  in  October  of  each  year,  and  a  second 
meeting  in  the  spring,  the  latter  to  elect  the  membership  committee  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  to  discuss  and  transact  such  other  business  as  shall  come 
up.  Arrangements  will  be  made  by  which  groups  of  girls  who  so  desire 
can  give  teas  at  the  clubhouse  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons.  A 
feature  will  probably  be  made  of  a  series  of  four  teas,  given  by  the  respective 
class  teams. 

The  condition  of  the  links  is  continually  improving,  moreover,  clock  golf  and 
scientific  croquet  are  to  be  inaugurated.  The  town  members  of  the  club 
wish  the  points  made,  that  college  members  are  more  than  welcome  to  the 
use  of  the  tennis  courts,  and  that  more  courts  will  be  added  if  there  is  a 
demand  for  them.  The  gradual  disappearance  of  the  campus  courts  should 
make  this  feature  of  the  club  a  strong  attraction.  All  in  all,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  spring  will  see  a  great  increase  of  membership. 

Ellen  Gray  Barbour  1903. 

The  Inter-class  Golf  Tournament 
1903  1904 

Fanny  Hastings,                                    0      Margaret  Hotchkiss,  1 

Gertrude  Beecher,                                0      Edith  Kingsbury,  3 

Marion  Evans,                                       0      Edith  vom  Baur,  0 

Ellen  Barbour,                                      0      Mary  Pusey,  2 
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1905 

1906 

Edna  Capen, 
Mabel  Cliick, 
Mignonne  Ford, 
Beatrice  Springer, 

14 
0 

4 
0 

Florence  Harrison, 
Anna  Wilson, 
Ella  Dunham, 
Helen  Fillebrown, 

0 

1 
0 
1 

18 

2 

1905 

1904 

Edna  Capen, 
Mabel  Cliick, 
Mignonne  Ford, 
Beatrice  Springer, 

5 
3 
0 
0 

Margaret  Hotchkiss, 
Edith  Kingsbury, 
Edith  vom  Baur, 
Mary  Pusey, 

0 

0 

2 
4 

8 


6 


The  annual  fall  tennis  tournameut  in  spite  of  all  prophecies  to  the  contrary 
retires  in  time  to  give  winter  a  fair  chance.    The  late  tournament  has  proved 

no  exception  to  the  general  rule  and  has  retired, 
The  Tennis  Tournament  perhaps,  with  more  than  usual  grace.  The  list 
of  competitors  in  the  singles  this  fall  was  not 
long,  and  the  entries  for  the  doubles  were  so  few  that  it  was  decided  to  leave 
them  out  altogether.  Marion  Evans  1903,  defeated  Katherine  De  La  Vergne 
1905,  in  the  finals  of  the  singles,  and  won  the  cup  offered  for  the  champion- 
ship of  the  tournament. 

Along  with  the  other  recent  changes,  institutional  and  architectural  in  the 
college,  must  also  be  mentioned  the  new  bulletin-board  room.     The  old  room 

where  the  class  bulletin-boards  were  hav- 

The  New  Bulletin-board  Room    ing  disappeared  during  the  summer,  and 

the  U.  S.  mail  board  being  found  inade- 
quate to  the  supply  of  inter-class  notes,  the  Council  finally  chose  the  south- 
west corner  room  in  the  basement  of  Seelye  Hall,  as  the  most  convenient  spot 
for  the  boards.  This  room  doubtless  hasn't  the  fond  associations  that  the  old 
one  had  and  lacks  markedly  its  academic  simplicity,  for  it  has  a  somewhat 
social  atmosphere  emphasized  by  the  board  table,  the  rug  and  the  rocking 
chairs.  But  this  room  not  only  represents  the  old  bulletin-board  room.  It 
does  duty  also  for  the  exhibition  of  commodities  and  art-products  formerly 
exhibited  in  the  blue-print  room  of  the  Gymnasium,  thus  assuming  a  two- 
fold importance. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  October  21,  a  dance  was  given  by  the  Dickinson 
House  in  the  Alumnae  Gymnasium.  And  on  Wednesday  evening,  November 
5,  a  dance  was  given  by  the  Dewey  and  Hatfield  Houses. 


The  secretary  of  the  class  of  1903  was  incorrectly  announced  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  Monthly.  It  should  have  been  stated  that  the  class  secretary  is 
Fannie  Fletcher  Clement. 
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The  class  of  nineteen  hundred  and  three  has  appointed  the  following  com- 
mittee for  their  Senior  Dramatics:    Chairman,   Fanny   Eastings; 
member,  Rebeooa  Janet  Qilfillan  ;  music  member,  Florence  Prouty  Dnnton  : 
business  manager,  Grace  Pierponl  Fuller;  advisory  member,  Esther  Oonant. 
The  class  has  elected  Hargarel    Wilson  McCntchen,  ivy  Orator,  and  I. 
Hayes  Breckinridge,  Toast  Mistress. 

SOCIETY  ELECTIONS 

ALPHA   SOCIETY 

President.  Fanny  Hastings  1903 
Vice-president,  Winifred  Rand  1904 
Alumnae  Secretary.  Isabel  Rankin  1903 
Secretary,  Edna  Cushing  1904 
Treasurer,  Brooke  van  Dyke  1904 
Editor,  Anna  Theresa  Kitchel  1903 

PHI  KAPPA  PSI   SOCIETY 

President.  Esther  Conant  1903 
Vice-president,  Mary  Langford  Peck  1904 
Secretary,  Amy  Esther  Stein  1904 
Treasurer.  Elinor  Kennedy  Purves  1904 
Editor.  Mary  Dorothea  Burnham  1903 

PHYSICS   CLUB 

President.  Grace  Pierpont  Fuller  1903 
Vice-president,  Margaret  Cooper  Cook  1903 
Secretary,  Jean  Wallace  Backus  1904 

VOICE   CLUB 

Vice-president,  Blanche  Lauriat  1903 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Margaret  L.  Hotchkiss  1904 

MATHEMATICAL  CLUB 

Vice-President.  Grace  Pierpont  Fuller  1903 
Secretary,  Ena  Susie  Stewart  1903 
Treasurer,  Bertha  Whipple  1903 

COLLEGE   CLEF   CLUB 

Vice-president,  Marjorie  Gray  1903 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mabel  McKeighan  1904 


Madeline  Zabriskie  of  the  class  of  1904,  died  in  Brooklyn  on  the  fifth_of 
November. 


CALENDAR 

Nov.      15,     Phi  Kappa  Psi  Society. 

17,     Open  Meeting  of  Philosophical  Society.     Address 
by  Professor  F.  J.  E.  Woodbridge  of  Columbia 
University.     Subject :    The  Appeal  of  Idealism. 
19,     Washburn-Tenney-Wesley  House  Play. 
22,     Alpha  Society. 

26,     Thanksgiving  Recess,  from  Wednesday,  12  M.,  to 
Friday,  2  P.  M. 
Dec.         2,     Open  Meeting  of  the  Oriental  Club. 
6,     Phi  Kappa  Psi  Society. 
10,     Wallace  House  Play. 
13,     Alpha  Society. 
17,     Glee,  Mandolin  and  Banjo  Club  Concert. 
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GILBERT    WHITE    AND    HIS    NATURAL    HISTORY 
OF    SELBORNE 

In  every  century,  as  we  look  back  upon  it,  we  see  men  who 
seem  to  have  lost  their  place  in  the  line.  They  belong  either 
well  to  the  rear  or  else  up  in  front  among  the  moderns.  One 
wonders  whether  they  ever  felt  their  own  isolation.  Think  of 
Gilbert  White  wandering  through  the  fields  and  woods  of  Sel- 
borne,  while  most  of  the  men  who  were  his  contemporaries 
were  sitting  within  doors,  discussing  weighty  questions  of  the 
universe,  with  their  backs  persistently  turned  to  the  window. 

White  would  undoubtedly  have  been  glad  to  know  congenial 
souls  who  could  take  pleasure  in  the  world  of  out-of-doors 
which  was  to  him  of  such  wonderful  interest,  but  I  am  per- 
suaded that  he  would  not  have  cared  at  all  for  the  manner  in 
which  we  too  often  study  nature,  and  that  a  "birding"  expedi- 
tion of  the  present  day,  for  example,  would  have  filled  him  with 
amusement  or  profound  pity.  To  know  about  birds  is  clearly 
expected  of  us  nowadays,  and  with  countless  other  demands 
made  upon  us  besides,  we  are  apt  to  go  about  gathering  our 
information  in  a  very  businesslike  sort  of  way, — in  a  way  of 
which  White  could  never  have  approved. 
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Entire  absence  of  hurry  and  strenuousness  is  the  impression 
that  one  gets  from  the  Natural  History  of  Selborne.  We  can 
imagine  its  author  starting  out  in  the  early  morning,  walking 
leisurely  along  the  country  lanes,  stopping  here  to  examine 
some  strange  insect,  listening  there  to  a  bird  note.  The  cares 
of  his  parish  rest  but  lightly  on  his  shoulders,  and  the  long  day 
is  before  him.  Then  he  comes  home  at  evening,  and  writes 
down  his  day's  experiences. 

The  Letters,  which  form  the  Natural  History,  reveal  the  un- 
usual personality  of  a  man  completely  absorbed  in  his  study  of 
the  out-door  world.  We  hear  no  rumors  of  what  is  going  on  in 
England,  nor  does  the  smaller  world  of  men  and  women  which 
lay  around  Selborne  appear  to  have  had  much  interest  for  him. 
Life  is  full  of  enjoyment,  however,  to  this  man  who  knows, 
exactly  the  day  that  each  variety  of  bird  may  be  welcomed  back 
from  the  south,  or  has  found  out  that  the  nut-hatch  and  the 
squirrel  eat  their  food  differently,  and  who  delights  to  watch 
the  hedgehog  nibbling  the  plantain  leaf  in  his  garden. 

Oblivious  to  everything  but  his  own  studies,  in  regard  to 
these  Gilbert  White  is  extremely  modest.  He  tells  us  that  for 
over  forty  years  he  has  been  learning  about  birds,  and  adds  that 
there  is  much  yet  to  know.  Selborne  was  White's  home  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  and  he  is  very  proud  of  its  resources. 
When  he  assures  us  that  half  the  birds  in  all  Sweden  may  be 
found  in  his  native  town,  he  is  like  Thoreau  who  gave  back  a 
copy  of  Kane's  Arctic  Explorations  which  had  been  sent  to  him 
with  the  remark  that  he  could  find  nearly  all  the  specimens 
contained  in  it  around  his  own  Concord. 

The  eighteenth  century  interested  itself  so  little  in  out-door 
life  that  White's  brother  in  a  review  of  the  Natural  History 
speaks  of  the  book  half  apologetically.  He  is  afraid  that  all  this 
discussion  concerning  birds  and  animals  may  seem  trivial, 
although  he  niildly  suggests  that  indoor  students  do  sometimes 
argue  on  comparatively  unimportant  matters.  This  apology 
seems  rather  humorous  in  the  light  of  present  day  tendencies. 

How  surprised  the  reviewer  would  be  could  he  but  see  one  of 
our  big  modern  bookstores!  We  wander  through  them,  encoun- 
tering shelf  upon  shelf  of  elaborately-bound  books,  finding  that 
each  one  of  them  has  something  to  tell  of  birds  or  animals, 
trees  or  flowers.  The  obliging  clerk  informs  us  that  "Nature 
is  very  popular  now,"  and  adds  what  is  all  too  true  — "Every- 
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body  Beems  fco  be  writing  about  her.w    Yet  in  spite  of  the  many 

books  which  we  have  now  on  the  subject,  there  is  something 
peculiarly  at  tractive  about  that  quaint  old  Natural  HiMnryof 
Selborne,  written  at  a  time  when  Nature  was  not  popular,  by  a 
man  who  loved  her  with  a  sincerity  great  and  unmistakable. 

Elizabeth  Rollins  Frost. 


A  BALLAD  OF  A   WOMAA'S  HEART 

The  King  was  old  and  his  hair  was  white. 

And  gentle  he  was  of  mien. 
But  pink  were  the  cheeks  and  gold  the  hair. 

And  merry  the  eyes  of  the  Queen. 

And  the  good  King  gave  her  castles  tall, 

And  jewels  and  many  a  gown, 
And  'mid  the  gold  of  her  shining  hair 

Glimmered  a  golden  crown. 

But  through  the  night  when  the  good  King  slept, 

(And  the  wind  blew  wild) 
The  fair  Queen  lay  on  her  pillow  and  wept 

Because  she  had  no  child. 

And  when  the  King  mounted  his  milk-white  steed 
To  ride  'cross  the  land  on  the  morn, 

He  saw  still  tears  in  the  fair  Queen's  eyes, 
And  her  cheeks  were  pale  and  worn. 

The  good  King  smoothed  her  golden  hair 

And  kissed  her  lily  hand  ; 
"  I  pledge  by  my  ring  that  I  will  bring 

You  aught  that  is  in  my  land.*' 

"When  you  are  away  by  night  or  day, 

And  the  wind  blows  wild, 
I  long  to  run  in  the  fields  and  play 

And  dance  with  a  little  child."' 

The  good  King  spurred  his  milk-white  steed, 

And  rode  'cross  the  fields  of  green, 
And  offered  jewels  to  whomever  would  give 

A  little  child  to  the  Queen. 
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As  he  rode  down  the  street  they  fell  at  his  feet, 

And  kissed  his  kingly  hand, 
But  never  a  one  brought  him  a  child 

As  he  rode  through  the  land. 

Full  sadly  he  bowed  his  head  on  his  breast, 
And  spurred  to  the  castle  gate, 

Where  a  beggar  woman  and  little  child 
For  the  good  old  King  did  wait. 

The  night  was  chill,  and  the  wind  lay  still ; 

"  O  King,  whom  we  call  the  Good, 
I  bring  you  my  child  for  the  fair  young  Queen, 

If  you  will  give  me  food." 

He  dropped  the  jewels  into  her  hand, 

(The  beggar  never  smiled) 
The  drawbridge  fell  with  a  noisy  clang, 

And  the  King  rode  in  with  the  child. 

And  he  kissed  the  Queen  with  her  golden  hair, 

"  1  have  ridden  night  and  day, 
And  brought  you  home  a  little  child, 

That  you  may  dance  and  play." 

The  fair  Queen  pressed  to  her  lonely  breast 

The  beggar  woman's  child, 
And  calmed  her  fright  with  the  soft  love-light 

That  shone  in  her  eyes  so  mild. 

And  she  dressed  the  child  in  a  plumed  cap 

And  a  little  gown  of  green, 
And  gave  her  to  eat  from  a  golden  plate, 

Between  the  King  and  the  Queen. 

The  King  rode  away  with  a  gladsome  heart, 
And  kissed  his  hand  to  the  Queen, 

"  You  may  dance  and  play  the  live-long  day 
On  the  fields  and  hillslopes  green." 

The  fair  Queen  stood  in  the  castle  tower, 

The  beggar  child  by  her  side, 
"You  must  not  weep  'fore  a  king,"  quoth  she, 

When  the  beggar  child  would  have  cried. 

Now  the  King  has  ridden  far  away, 
The  fair  young  Queen  bends  down  ; 

"  Be  still !  Be  still !  We  will  haste  to  find 
Thy  mother  in  the  town." 
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They  wend  them  down  the  winding  stair. 
The  beggar  child  and  the  Qneen  ; 

"  Oh,  take  you  back  the  jewels  you  gave 
And  the  little  gown  of  green, 

"Aye,  take  you  back  the  plumed  cap, 

As  you  love  the  name  of  Good. 
And  give  me  back  the  child  I  sold 

To  the  King  for  a  taste  of  food. 

"  For  all  night  long  as  I  lay  on  my  rags, 

(And  the  wind  blew  wild) 
I  shivered  and  wept  and  could  not  sleep 

Because  I  had  no  child." 

The  Queen  she  took  from  'round  her  neck 

Her  pearls  and  chain  of  gold. 
And  she  filled  the  hands  of  the  beggar  child 

As  full  as  she  could  hold, 

And  she  kissed  the  cheek  of  the  beggar  child, 

In  her  little  gown  of  green, 
-'-  Remember  the  King  is  good,"  quoth  she, 

••And  I  am  the  good  King's  Queen." 

And  the  King  rode  home  with  a  joyful  heart, 

The  fair  Queen  softly  smiled, 
"  Though  my  hair  is  gold  I  am  now  too  old 

To  play  with  a  little  child, 

"So  I  sent  her  home  in  her  plumed  cap, 

And  little  gown  of  green. 
For  I  must  work  as  the  good  King  works 

If  I  am  the  good  King's  Queen." 

But  through  the  night  while  the  good  King  slept, 

(And  the  wind  blew  wild) 
The  fair  Queen  lay  on  her  pillow  and  wept 

Because  she  had  no  child. 

Maude  Barrows  Dutton. 


A    TRIAL   OF  FAITH 

People  said  that  old  Mary  Lawton  was  "  love-cracked. "  They 
had  said  so  ever  since  she  came  to  live  in  Martinville  fifteen 
years  before.  But  no  one  had  ever  known  Mary  Lawton  well 
enough  to  tell  whether  what  they  said  of  her  was  true.  She 
lived  all  alone  in  a  little,  gray,  gabled  cottage.  It  sat  way  in 
from  the  road,  and  was  nearly  surrounded  by  trees.  The  front 
of  the  cottage  was  considerably  higher  than  the  back,  and  the 
gable  over  the  front  door  reared  itself  aloft  through  the  trees,  so 
that  the  whole  cottage  resembled  a  dog  sitting  on  his  haunches. 
Often,  Mary  Lawton,  coming  home  through  the  dim  twilight, 
was  struck  with  the  fantastic  likeness,  and  wished  that  the  cot- 
tage were  in  reality  a  great  grey  dog  sitting  and  waiting  for  her 
to  come  home. 

The  path  to  the  cottage  was  nearly  overgrown,  so  few  peo- 
ple ever  walked  along  it.  Folks  didn't  like  to  come  to  Mary 
Lawton's  house.  The  grocer's  boy  always  left  his  things  in  a 
basket  near  the  fence,  and  the  milkman  crept  around  to  the 
back  door  through  a  side  field.  Nobody  ever  came  to  see  Mary 
Lawton  just  for  the  sake  of  coming ;  indeed,  in  all  the  fifteen 
years  that  Mary  Lawton  had  lived  there,  it  is  doubtful  if  more 
than  six  people  had  ever  been  to  see  her.  Once  in  awhile  she 
went  to  the  store  for  something,  but  she  seldom  stirred  outside 
her  yard.  She  spent  most  of  her  time  in  her  garden,  but  it  never 
grew  very  well.     The  soil  was  bad  in  Martinville. 

Once  in  a  while  the  minister  came  to  see  Mary  Lawton.  He 
tried  to  persuade  her  to  come  to  church.  Always  when  there 
was  special  service  he  came  beforehand  and  urged  her  to  go. 
She  never  did. 

"  I  don't  believe  in  a  loving  Providence/'  she  said  on  one  of 
these  fruitless  calls,  "  so  what  is  the  use  of  going  and  pretend- 
ing ?  If  ever  I'm  brought  to  believe  in  a  God,  I'll  go  to  church 
every  Sunday  and  worship  Him,  but  now— well,  I  wasn't  brought 
up  to  be  a  hypocrite." 

"But,  Miss  Lawton,"  remonstrated  the  minister,  "if  you 
don't  go  to  church,  you  won't  have  so  many  opportunities  to  find 
out  whether  there  is  a  divine  Being  or  not." 
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"  1  know  there  ain't,"  said  Mary  Lawton.  "Ain't  I  spent  mosl 
oi'  my  life  Beeing  proofs  of  it?  Mr.  Ashley,  you  mean  well,  but 
when  you've  had  as  many  disappointments  as  I  have,  you'll  see 
things  as  I  do." 

The  minister  had  gotten  as  far  as  this  point  many,  many  times 
in  his  conversations  with  Mary  Lawton,  but  being  a  meek  man 
and  moreover  one  unused  to  women  he  had  never  gotten  any 
further.     But  to-day  something  spurred  him  on. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  ventured,  "  if  I  were  to  know — to  know  what 
these  disappointments  were,  Miss  Lawton,  I  could — could  explain 
them  satisfactorily  to  you.    Providence  works  in  strange  ways, 

you  know,  and "     He  stopped  short,  and  rubbed  his  hands 

nervously  through  his  red  hair. 

Mary  Lawton  sat  up  very  straight. 

"You  never  could  explain  'em  so  I  could  take  any  stock  in 
Providence.  I  don't  believe  a  loving  Providence  ever  would 
have  sent  on  me  what  it  has.     I  tell  you,  I  don't  believe  it  !" 

A  look  in  the  minister's  pale  face  stopped  her.  Her  voice 
changed,  and  she  went  on  more  quietly. 

"I  never  had  anything  that  was  mine  in  my  life,"  she  said, 
""but  what  some  one  didn't  take  it  from  me.  Once  I  won  a 
prize  in  a  Sunday  School  for  reciting  the  one  hundreth  and 
nineteenth  Psalm  perfectly,  but  another  girl  that  was  ill  had 
learned  it  too,  and  wasn't  able  to  come  and  say  it,  and  they 
gave  the  prize  to  her.  They  gave  me  a  box  of  figs,  but  the  figs 
was  spoiled  before  they  gave  'em  to  me.  Then  once  I  learned  a 
new  way  of  doing  up  my  hair,  and  I  wore  it  that  way,  and 
people  liked  it  and  then  my  sister  learned  it,  and  people  all 
praised  her  up  and  said  it  looked  so  nice  on  her,  and  never 
paid  any  more  attention  to  me. 

';  Then  once  I  got  a  blue  gingham  dress,  and  before  it  was 
made  up  my  sister  saw  it,  and  she  liked  it  so  much  she  asked 
mother  if  she  couldn't  have  it,  and  mother  let  her  have  it. 
Mother  said  she  would  get  me  another  like  it,  but  when  she 
sent  to  get  the  stuff  there  wasn't  any  left  like  it.  And — "  Mary 
Lawton  stopped  a  minute,  and  looked  at  the  minister  with  a 
little  air  of  hesitation.     Then  she  went  on  in  a  timid  way. 

"  Once  I — I  was  keeping  company  with  a  man  from  another 
town,  and  we  were  real  happy  till  I  let  him  meet  my  sister,  and 
— well,  he  married  her  fifteen  years  ago,  and  so  I  came  away. 
I  couldn't  stand  it  there,  seeing  her  in  the  place  where  I  should 
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have  been.  I  hate  her,  and  I  hate  him,  and  I  tell  you  I  can't 
believe  in  a  Providence  that  lets  such  things  happen  ! " 

Her  voice  rose  to  a  shrill  intensity.  The  young  minister  was 
blushing  furiously.  He  got  up  awkwardly  and  held  out  his 
hand. 

"  I — I  can  see  your  position/'  he  stammered,  "but  I  can't 
look  at  it  quite  as  you  do.  I  will  come  again  and  talk  this  over 
with  you." 

"  You  needn't,"  said  Mary  Lawton,  "  it  won't  be  any  use." 

After  the  minister  had  gone,  Mary  Lawton  sat  down  and 
thought.  Nobody  had  ever  shown  as  much  interest  in  her  as 
that  young  minister  had  to-day.  Everybody  avoided  her,  every- 
body hated  her,  and  she  wanted  so  much — so  much,  someone  to 
love  and  some  one  that  would  love  her  too.  She  had  long  since 
given  up  the  idea  of  having  a  human  creature  to  love  her,  that 
was  impossible  now.  She  had  tried  to  make  animals  love  her  ; 
she  had  had  cats,  and  waited  on  them  hand  and  foot,  slaving  for 
them  all  day  long,  but  there  was  still  something  in  her  nature 
that  repelled  them.  Even  in  their  shallow  brains,  the  cats  felt 
it,  and  one  by  one  left  her.  She  hugged  them  too  fervently, 
she  expected  too  much  of  them  in  return  for  her  devotion.  Cats 
did  not  stay  long  in  the  gabled  cottage. 

The  talk  with  the  minister  had  set  Mary  Lawton  thinking  of 
her  sister,  and  of  the  old  days  when  she  and  Aggie  were  children. 
The  selfish,  satisfied  face  of  her  sister  rose  before  her.  She  seemed 
to  see  the  child  in  her  favorite  attitude,  sitting  by  the  window 
and  twisting  a  golden  curl  around  each  forefinger.  She  seemed 
to  Mary  Lawton  to  look  up  with  that  same  self-conscious  smile 
that  she  alwa}rs  wore.  Mary  clenched  her  hands.  Her  teeth 
grated  against  each  other.  If  Agatha  Lawton  had  been  there 
at  that  moment,  Mary  would  have  struck  her  down. 

"  I  hate  her,"  she  moaned,  "  I  hate  her  !  Oh,  why  did  that  boy 
come  here  and  make  me  live  it  all  over  again  ?  If  I  could  only 
have  some  one  to  love  me  !  Even  if  'twere  only  a  guinea  pig  I 
wouldn't  care,  though  they  be  dreadful  homely  things.  If  I 
could  only  have  something  to  love  me  just  because  I  was  me, 
I'd  believe  there  was  a  Providence  somewhere,  yes,  I  would  ! 
Just  the  least  little  thing  to  love  me  —  just  a  mouse,  even.  O 
Lord,  if  you  are  Lord,  do  send  even  a  little  mouse  to  love  me  !" 

As  she  sobbed  out  the  last  words,  she  heard  a  terrible  cry  out- 
side.    A  shrill,  sharp  cry.  as  of  a  creature  hurt.     At  first  she 
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thought  it  was  a  child,  bul  Bhe  sprang  t<>  the  door,  and  running 

out,  saw  thai  it  was  only  a  poor  little  dog  that  some  boys  were 
chasing  down  the  lane.  The  poor  little  thing  was  howling  at 
the  top  of  its  lungs.  It  had  a  tin  can  tied  to  its  tail,  and  a  stone 
tied  to  each  car.  Every  few  steps  it  stumbled  and  rolled  over, 
then  scrambled  up  and  ran  on  again.  The  boys  had  big  sticks 
and  were  chasing  it  as  only  boys  can.  Mary  Lawton  looked  on 
unmoved.  Suddenly  the  dog  caught  sight  of  her.  He  headed 
for  the  gate.  He  was  near  it,  and  in  a  second  he  had  stumbled 
in.  Another  second,  and  he  had  wriggled  up  again,  and  started 
on  up  the  walk,  the  boys  close  behind.  For  once  they  dared 
enter  Mary  Lawton's  yard.  The  dog  dashed  on  up  the  walk 
and  hurling  himself  up  the  steps,  threw  himself  at  Mary  Law- 
ton's  feet  in  a  perfect  quiver  of  terror.  Quick  as  a  flash  she  bent 
down  and  gathered  him  up,  tin  can,  rope,  and  all. 

"Don't  tech  him,  Miss  Lawton!"  called  the  boys.  "He's 
mad!" 

Mary  Lawton  looked  at  them. 

"  No,  he  ain't,"  she  said.  "You  boys  have  been  a-pestering  of 
him,  that's  all."     The  boys  slunk  away. 

She  took  the  poor  dog  into  the  house  and  shut  the  door.  She 
took  off  the  tin  can,  and  unbound  his  poor  legs.  They  were  tied 
together  with  a  stick  between  to  trip  him  up  every  few  steps. 
Then  Mary  Lawton  got  a  big  punch-bowl  that  had  been  her 
grandmother's,  and  she  filled  it  with  warm  water,  and  put  the 
dog  in  it,  and  washed  him  with  soap.  She  put  a  little  red  pep- 
per in  the  water.     "  It  ought  to  hearten  him  up  a  bit,"  she  said. 

The  dog  was  too  tired  to  rebel,  though  his  sore  flesh  quivered 
as  he  felt  the  peppery  water,  and  Mary  Lawton,  after  washing 
him,  dressed  the  wounds  in  his  ears,  and  cut  away  the  hair  from 
a  great  gash  in  his  side. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  before  Mary  Lawton  knew  it.  "  I  ain't 
spent  so  pleasant  an  afternoon  in  years  !  "  she  exclaimed  as  she 
looked  at  the  clock.  The  little  dog  watched  her  from  his 
place  in  a  basket  while  she  got  supper.  In  his  weazened  little 
face  and  forlorn  eyes  was  as  grateful  and  loving  an  expression 
as  Mary  Lawton  could  ever  have  wished  to  see.  From  that 
night  Mary  Lawton  began  to  enjoy  living. 

She  called  the  dog  Julius.  It  had  always  been  a  favorite  name 
of  hers.  As  he  got  stronger  he  began  to  follow  her  about  and 
go  with  her  as  she  plodded  about  the  garden.     Before  the  week 
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was  over  Mary  Lawton  loved  that  little  dog  as  much  as  she  had 
ever  loved  the  man  who  had  married  her  sister. 

The  next  Sunday  the  whole  congregation  was  much  surprised 
by  the  appearance  of  Mary  Lawton  in  church.  They  could 
hardly  pay  any  attention  to  the  sermon,  because  the  sight  of 
Mary  Lawton's  black  bonnet  up  in  the  front  pew  distracted  them. 
They  watched  her  every  movement,  and  nudged  each  other  and 
whispered  at  everything  she  did.  After  the  service  the  aston- 
ished minister  hastened  down  to  speak  to  her. 

"I  am  most  heartily  glad  to  see  you  out,  Miss  Lawton,"  he 
said.  "  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  that  our  conversation  of  last  Mon- 
day had  such  a  good  effect." 

"  Oh,  it  ain't  that,"  replied  Mary  Lawton  stoutly.  "  I've  got 
something  that  loves  me,  and  I  believe  the  Lord  has  sent  me  His 
herald  to  show  me  He  was  real,  and  I'm  coming  to  church  now." 

The  next  week  when  the  minister  came  and  with  his  own 
eyes  saw  the  little  bunch  of  mortality  that  had  worked  the  won- 
der in  Mary  Lawton,  he  had  his  doubts  as  to  the  Lord's  herald 
taking  exactly  that  form,  but  he  did  not  mention  his  ideas  to 
Mary  Lawton. 

All  the  summer  and  fall  Mary  Lawton's  "little  Julius,"  as  she 
always  called  him,  stayed  with  her  and  worked  his  daily  miracle 
of  love.  Presently  the  effect  of  her  new  life  became  noticeable 
in  her  dress.  She  had  a  new  dark  garnet  wool  dress  made  at  a 
dressmaker's,  and  bought  a  new  velvet  bonnet  to  go  with  it. 
She  had  gotten  into  the  habit  also  of  wearing  white  aprons  in 
the  house  instead  of  checked  ones. 

"  I  declare,"  said  one  of  her  neighbors  (they  had  gotten  into 
the  way  of  running  in  now  and  then  from  curiosity)  "I  do 
believe  she  thinks  that  measly  little  cur  cares  about  what  she 
has  on.     It  does  beat  all ! " 

Every  Sunday  Mary  Lawton  went  to  church,  but  her  going 
had  not  yet  ceased  to  be  a  marvel  to  the  folk  of  Martinville. 
When  the  minister  had  become  assured  that  Mary  Lawton's 
piety  was  real  and  lasting,  he  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  her 
on  her  affection  for  the  dog. 

"  You're  making  an  idol  of  him,"  he  said.  "  What  if  the  Lord 
should  take  him  from  you  ?  " 

"  I  could  stand  that,"  she  said  simply,  "  if  I  knew  little  Julius 
loved  me  all  the  time,  better  than  anybody  in  the  whole  world. 
I'd  have  that  to  think  about  afterwards,  if  the  Lord  took  him." 


.1    TRIAL    OF  FAITH  1 1; 

The  minister  looked  puzzled.  He  could  not  understand  this 
woman. 

One  <lay  in  late  November,  Mary  Lawton  and  little  Julius 
had  been  out  for  a  walk.  As  they  came  up  to  the  house  through 
the  now  well-worn  path,  the  dog  suddenly  started  violently,  and 
ottering  a  kind  of  pleading  cry,  started  off  round  the  corner  of 
the  house.  Mary  Lawton  followed  him  as  quickly  as  she  could. 
On  the  steps  of  her  house  sat  a  man  placidly  smoking  a  fat 
black  cigar.  The  dog  stood  facing  him  a  few  yards  away. 
The  man  rose  and  threw  away  his  cigar  as  Mary  Lawton  came 
in  sight. 

"I  hear  you've  been  keeping  my  dog  for  me/'  said  the  man 
suavely,  "  You're  very  kind,  but  I  guess  I'll  relieve  you  of 
him  now." 

"  Your  dog  !"  cried  Mary  Lawton.  "What  do  you  mean  ?" 
She  had  never  dreamed  of  any  one's  coming  and  claiming  the 
dog.     He  had  always  seemed  such  a  forsaken  waif. 

"  He  was  stolen  from  me  last  year,"  said  the  man  easily,  "  and 
I've  just  got  track  of  him." 

"How  do  you  know  it's  your  dog?"  asked  Mary  Lawton. 
Julius  crept  up  to  her  and  sat  down  iu  a  fold  of  her  skirt, 
whence  he  peeked  out  at  the  stranger  with  wistful  eyes. 

"  How  does  any  one  know  their  own  dog?"  asked  the  man 
scornfully.  "  I'd  know  him  any  where  by  that  stump  tail  and 
slit  ear." 

"The  dog  doesn't  seem  to  know  you"  said  Mary  Lawton 
fearfully. 

"  Don't  he  ?  Well  now,  ma'am,  I'll  show  you.  Tip! "  he  called. 
The  dog  started  and  struggled  to  his  feet.  "  Tip  !  come  here  ! " 
said  the  man. 

The  dog  quivered  all  over.  Then  he  walked  reluctantly  over 
to  the  man,  and  stood  looking  up  at  him. 

"  He's  mine,  all  right,"  said  the  man. 

"  But  he  loves  me"  said  Mary  Lawton. 

"  Does  he  ?  Well,  I  guess  maybe  he  likes  me  too."  The  man 
bent  down  and  spoke  to  the  dog. 

"  Will  you  go  with  me,  Tippie,  or  would  you  rather  stay  with 
the  lady  there  ?  " 

The  dog  solemnly  and  unenthusiastically  reached  out  a  pink 
tongue  and  licked  the  man's  hand. 

Mary  Lawton  watched  them  out  of  the  yard.    As  they  passed 
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through  the  gate,  she  called  out  in  a  last  appeal/' Julie  !   Little 
Julius  !  "    The  dog  paused,  but  did  not  turn  round. 

"  None  of  your  fooling,  Tip,"  growled  the  man.  The  dog's 
tail  wagged  feebly,  and  he  pressed  close  up  to  the  man's  leg. 
Mary  Lawton  turned  away  with  a  sob. 

"  He — he  doesn't  love  me,  and  I  thought  he  did  !"  she  cried. 
"  Oh,  my  little  Julius  doesn't  love  me  !  " 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  Mary  Lawton  did  not  appear  in 
church.     The  minister  came  to  inquire  of  her  on  Monday. 

"  I've  lost  my  faith,"  she  said.     "  Julius  has  left  me." 

"  f  The  Lord  has  given,  and  the  Lord  has  taken  away,' "  mur- 
mured the  pious  Mr.  Ashley.  "  '  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord.'"  This  woman  made  him  feel  somehow  as  if  a  child 
had  died. 

" There  ain't  any  Lord,"  said  Mary  Lawton,  firmly.  ''There 
ain't  any  loving  Providence.     I  know  there  ain't." 

After  the  minister  had  gone,  she  stood  awhile  by  the  window 
with  clenched  hands,  her  face  slowly  growing  back  into  the  hard 
lines  it  had  till  recently  worn.  The  clock  struck  four,  then  five, 
still  she  stood  by  the  window.  Nothing  but  the  clock  made  any 
sound  in  the  room.  Finally  she  turned  and  sank  down  on  her 
knees  by  the  dresser. 

"O  Lord,  if  you  are  Lord,"  she  cried,  "you've  treated  me 
mean.  You  sent  some  one  to  love  me,  and  he  don't  love  me, 
and  I  know  you  ain't  Lord.  I  prayed  for  a  mouse,  and  you  sent 
me  a  dog,  but  he  didn't  love  me.  And  if  you'd  only  let  him 
love  me,  I'd  known  you  were  real.  But  now  I  know  you  ain't, 
and — oh  !  my  Little  Julius— is — gone  !  " 

Her  voice  rose  to  a  sob,  she  fell  forward  on  the  floor,  and  wept 
convulsively,  long,  hard  sobs  shaking  her  body.  Suddenly,  as 
she  lay  sobbing,  there  came  a  noise  of  a  chain  dragging  on 
stones,  then  a  sharp  scratching  at  the  door,  and  a  faint  pleading 
cry.  Through  her  sobs  Mary  Lawton  heard  it,  sprang  up,  and 
flung  the  door  open.  There  was  a  glad  cry,  a  little  bundle  of 
gray  rushed  in,  threw  itself  upon  her,  and  nearly  smothered 
her  with  warm,  pink  kisses. 

"  O  Julius  !  "  cried  Mary  Lawton,  as  she  sat  on  the  floor, 
rocking  him  back  and  forth  in  her  arms,  and  "O  God  !  what 
a  wicked  woman  I've  been  ! " 

Ruth  Potter  Maxson. 


IN  THINE  EYES 

Oh,  the  ecstaey  to  dream 

Of  those  days  beside  the  stream. 

With  the  ripples  laughing  sunlight 

'Neath  the  silver  noon-tide  sky, 

And  the  dark  shores  hushed  in  shadow 

While  the  wind  steals  sylph -like  by, 

With  swallows  swiftly  sailing, 

Through  the  golden  silence  trailing ! 

Ah,  Love ! 

The  dream  !    Softly  it  flies. 

Mayhap  'twas  but  a  musing  in  thine  eyes ! 

Helen  Flora  McAfee. 


THE  PERSONALITY  OF  PLACES 

Archbishop  French,  in  speaking  of  the  beauty  of  words, 
affirms  that  man  is  a  born  poet ;  but,  according  to  Monsieur 
Beaucaire,  he  is  only  born  a  bebe,  and  a  baby  is  nothing  but  a 
small  barbarian,  so  in  the  end  they  all  come  to  the  same  thing. 
The  primeval  man  sees  life  and  humanity  in  everything,  trees, 
rivers,  mountains,  the  earth,  and  sky,  and  often  such  a  great 
and  wonderful  humanity  that  it  leads  him  to  worship  it.  A 
baby  draws  no  distinction  between  things  animate  and  inani- 
mate and  makes  friends  with  them  impartially.  And  as  for 
poets,  they  are  always  apostrophizing  the  moon  and  stars,  sea 
and  land,  and  all  sorts  of  things  as  though  they  were  living 
passionate  human  beings  ;  and  indeed,  so  do  even  the  least  sen- 
timental of  us ;  else  why  should  the  earth  and  stone  and  brick 
which  makes  up  one's  country  be  called  the  fatherland,  and 
why  should  it  seem  to  beam  with  delight  at  one's  return  after  a 
long  absence  ? 

Patriotism  depends  largely  upon  the  way  in  which  one  visual- 
izes. In  war  time,  the  newspaper  cartoons  present  the  country 
in  the   various  guises  which  it   may  assume  in  the  warriors 
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mind  ;  an  imperious  and  beautiful  goddess,  having  laurel 
wreaths  to  burn  for  her  victorious  sons,  or  else  a  tearful  Andro- 
meda waiting  for  her  Perseus  to  rescue  her  from  the  dragon. 

In  the  beginning,  after  she  had  collected  herself  from  chaos, 
G6  became  our  first  mother.  G6  was  not  the  goddess  of  the 
earth,  but  the  earth  itself,  and  yet  she  was  quite  alive  and  con- 
scious of  what  she  was  about,  aiding  her  children  in  their  need 
and  wholly  gracious  and  feminine.  At  present  this  great  ances- 
tress is  somewhat  forgotten,  and  one  thinks  a  good  deal  about 
one's  Alma  Mater,  a  nearer  relative.  Countries,  however,  fill 
the  largest  number  of  relationships,  for  they  may  be  fathers, 
mothers,  or  mistresses,  as  we  have  seen. 

Rivers,  too,  play  an  important  part  in  the  family,  such  as 
"Father  Nile",  and  "Father  Tiber",  and  "Mother  Gunga", 
although  rivers  are  usually  masculine. 

Another  generation  is  represented  by  newly  discovered  places 
which  the  discoverers  generally  name  after  themselves,  with 
the  same  pride  with  which  they  would  name  their  real  children. 

Leaving  the  family  circle,  one  finds  friends  in  places  every- 
where, whether  known  of  old  from  actual  acquaintanceship  or 
introduced  by  countless  recommendations  from  those  who  have 
known  them  before  and  whose  opinions  one  respects.  The 
majority  of  these  places,  from  our  point  of  view,  are  in  Europe 
and  New  England.  Our  own  beautiful  West  we  admire,  but 
however  loudly  her  poets  may  vaunt  her  glories,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  too  familiar  with  her;  she  is  so  gauche,  and  we  know 
nothing  of  her  manners  or  her  antecedents ;  there  are  so  few 
quarterings  on  her  escutcheon  and  it  smells  of  fresh  paint 
besides.  Her  lovers,  however,  are  as  devoted  as  may  be  wished, 
and  indeed  the  West  seems  to  offer  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh 
and  strong  individualities.  Names  of  people  are  there,  perhaps 
more  generally  than  anywhere  else,  attached  to  places.  Even 
mines  seem  to  have  so  much  personality  as  to  require  human 
names.  Returning  to  the  Old  World,  there  are  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  which  the  ancients  saw  as  half  human  monsters 
hungrily  awaiting  their  prey. 

The  planets,  too,  and  the  constellations  have  been  conceived 
appropriately  as  gods  and  demigods,  or  named  from  them,  and 
it  makes  a  good  deal  of  sentimental  difference  between  two 
points  of  light  a  shade  different  in  color,  to  think  of  one  as  the 
pale  and  lovely  Venus  and  the  other  as  bloody  Mars. 
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There  are  the  Cyclops  and  Stevenson's  "Merry  Men"  which 
seem  to  danoe  with  fiendish  glee  as  wholly  sentient  beings. 
Then  there  are  all  those  places  breathing  with  the  Lives  of  those 
whom  history  and  fable  have  placed  there,  such  as  Loch  Cat- 
trine,  Chillon,  the  Rhine  whose  hanks  are  thick  with  ghosts. 
The  Hudson  too  is  not  without  a  personality,  but  hero  Rip  van 
Winkle  and  Hendrick  Hudson  are  nearly  alone  as  yet.  whereas 
old  friends  swarm  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  as  the  departed 
spirits  are  said  to  gather  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx,  and  one  still 
keeps  an  attentive  ear  for  the  Lorelei.  Stratford-on-Avon  is 
a  good  illustration  of  a  place  which  has  had  its  personality 
bequeathed  to  it  by  some  great  person  who  has  lived  there. 

Kipling  has  shown  in  the  "Song  of  the  Cities"  and  in  the 
dedication  to  Bombay  what  human  beings  cities  are,  and  what 
very  strong  individualities  they  always  possess. 
••And  the  men  that  breed  from  them, 

The)r  traffic  up  and  down 

But  cling  to  the  cities'  hem 

As  a  child  to  the  mother's  gown."' 

This  individuality  is  evident  even  in  the  young  cities  of 
America,  but  it  has  not  become  so  marked  that  one  can  form  a 
very  distinct  image  of  New  York  or  Chicago  in  the  form  of  a 
living  being,  as  one  can  very  easily  with  some  of  the  European 
cities.  Paris,  for  instance,  from  the  typical  American  point  of 
view,  is  a  person  of  unguessable  age,  beautifully  coated  with 
cosmetics,  fashionably,  artistically,  and  scantily  clothed  in  a 
charming  combination  of  pink,  red,  and  violet;  a  sort  of  vivan- 
diere,  passionate,  reckless,  fickle,  capable  of  every  emotion  ; 
now  a  demon  thirsting  for  blood  and  horror,  now  the  gayest  of 
of  the  gay  and  the  merriest  of  companions. 

Athens  is  represented  perfectly  by  the  "  Athena"  of  Phidias. 
Perhaps  he  used,  without  realizing  it,  his  idea  of  the  city  her- 
self, to  make  his  statue  of  her  presiding  deity. 

Rome,  the  "Niobe  of  Nations",  means  so  many  things  to  us 
and  is  so  great  that  we  can  hardly  contemplate  her.  She  has 
had  such  wonderful  and  varied  fortunes  that  experience  has 
made  her  face  as  inscrutable  as,  they  say,  is  Fate's.  Byron 
could  pity  her,  but  Byron  was  used  to  grasping  and  dealing  with 
great  themes  familiarly.  The  awfulness  of  her  dignity  sur- 
mounts the  ravages  which  she  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  time 
and  she  is  possibly  more  majestic  in  her  old  age  than  she  was  in 
the  pride  of  her  youth. 
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As  in  the  case  of  real  people,  veneration  comes  only  with  age. 
A  good  many  centuries  hence  some  inhabitant  of  the  Philippines 
may  regard  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  harbor  with  the 
awe  with  which  we  now  consider  the  Sphinx,  or  exclaim,  "O 
Chicago,  city  of  the  soul  ! "  but  that  is  not  the  language  in 
which  we  speak  of  Chicago  at  present. 

The  most  beautiful  and  beloved  personality  of  any  city  in  the 
world  is  probably  that  of  Venice,  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  in 
whose  arms  she  lies,  still  radiant  and  entrancing  as  when  she 
gave  him  yearly  the  ring  of  their  betrothal,  graciously  exulting 
in  the  tribute  of  her  adoring  sons  who  have  made  her  preemi- 
nent in  loveliness  over  all  the  earth.  So  great  is  the  glamour 
still  diffusing  from  this  fascinating  queen  that  we  can  scarcely 
realize  the  splendor  of  the  time 

''When  Venice  sat  in  state 
Throned  on  her  hundred  isles  " 

in  the  height  of  her  glory. 

So  it  is  that  we  make  people  of  our  well-loved  places  and 
idolize  them,  even  as  did  our  earliest  ancestors,  and  all  have  in 
some  degree  the  poetic  instinct  which  is  most  pronounced  in  the 
extremes  of  existence,  —  infancy  or  barbarism  and  the  height 
of  literary  development, — linking  which  it  completes  the  circuit 
of  intellectual  experience. 

Alice  Morgan  Wright. 


IN  CONVENT  WALLS 

The  trees  in  the  garden  of  St.  Pierre  des  Clefs  were  straining 
the  warm  gold  of  the  July  sun  through  their  leaves  and  letting 
it  lie  in  patches  on  the  paths. 

A  little  brown  bird  sat  down  irreverently  on  the  bald  head  of 
the  statue  of  St.  Peter  in  the  niche  of  honor  on  the  wall.  Evi- 
dently St.  Peter  had  not  heard  the  world's  discussions  about 
birds  as  head  decorations,  for  he  paid  no  atttention  whatever. 

The  soeur  Marie  Angele  had  heard  the  discussions  once,  but 
it  did  not  hurt  her  feelings  at  all  to  have  the  little  brown  bird 
treat  St.  Peter  familiarly.  Hers  was  not  a  religion  of  awed 
whispers,  and  she  had  often  told  the  soeur  St.  Luke  that  she 
should  never  have  married  le   bon   Dieu  and  served   him   for 
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o i <4*  1 1 1 1 » » m i    years   in    tin1  OOnvent    if     Il<1   had    DOi     had  a  sense  of 

humor. 

The  two  pensionnaires  Urang&res  in  the  next  garden  watched 
her  settle  the  pillows  of  the  lady  with  the  broken  Leg,  and  go 

back    to  tlm  house   with    Inn-  lial  I'-hrisk,  half-shuffling  step. 

"  1  should  like  to  know  what  her  life  has  been  !"  mused  tlie 
eldest.  "She  is  too  pretty  and  frivolous  for  this  existence.  I 
have  a  little  theory  all  my  own  that  it  takes  a  tragedy  to  make 
a  black-eyed  nun.  The  blue-  and  gray-eyed  ones  come  ready 
made,  but  the  black-eyed  ones  have  to  go  through  fire  and  water 
to  get  there,  and  then  the  peace  is  only  an  outer  crust." 

The  younger  woman  shook  out  the  folds  of  her  black  dress. 
No  one  would  have  suspected  from  her  sensitive,  refined  face  that 
she  was  an  actress  trying  to  hide  from  celebrity  for  a  summer. 

"I  hope  you  will  tell  me  the  story  of  her  life,"  she  said  smil- 
ing. "  I  haven't  enough  of  her  language  to  get  very  far  in  such 
inquiries.  I  insulted  my  washer  woman  in  Paris  by  sending 
coups  de  poing  to  the  laundry,  oblivious  that  it  was  cuffs  and 
not  fisticuffs  that  I  wanted  washed." 

The  English  pensionnaire  had  learned  French  in  the  nursery, 
so  she  tried  to  conceal  a  look  of  patronizing  pity  for  one  so 
ignorant.  Still  she  would  have  liked  to  know  why  this  Amer- 
ican girl's  family  let  her  come  so  far  away  with  only  a  maid  to 
look  after  her.  She  began  the  boarder-questionings  which  are 
the  same  all  the  world  over.  "  What  part  of  America  do  you 
live  in  ?" 

"A  little  bit  of  everywhere.  I  have  been  in  New  York  most 
of  the  time  lately." 

"  They  tell  me  that  you  are  very  anxious  to  learn  French." 

"Indeed  I  am.  I  expect  to  work  nine  hours  a  day  on  it  as 
soon  as  I  get  started." 

"  Are  you  going  to  make  teaching  your  profession  ?" 

"  No,  I  have  already  chosen  that." 

The  English  woman  hesitated.  "  May  I  ask  what  your 
profession  is  ?" 

The  other  did  not  hesitate  at  all.     "Certainly,  I  am  an  artist." 

"Then  you  will  need  the  French  in  your  work  in  the  Latin 
Quarter,"  she  said  with  a  shake  of  her  head.  "  You  are  going 
to  meet  a  chaperone  in  Paris,  I  suppose." 

"  There  will  be  time  enough  to  decide  that  when  I  know  more 
of  the  language." 
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The  English  woman  sighed  a  busybody  sigh,  and  said  in- 
wardly,  "Poor  lamb,  and  her  family  let  her  come  over  here 
and  live  with  wolves."  She  had  quite  forgotten  the  little  soeur 
Marie  Angele  by  this  time,  and  would  have  gone  on  indefinitely 
if  the  object  had  not  grown  tired  of  her  questions  and  moved  off 
to  dress  for  dinner. 

As  it  was  her  first  night  at  the  convent  the  American  had 
decided  to  sit  at  the  table  with  the  French  pensionnaires  in 
order  to  be  in  less  danger  of  recognition,  for  she  was  horribly 
tired  of  signing  photographs. 

A  great  wave  of  loneliness  swept  over  her  as  she  went  into 
her  big,  scrupulously  clean  room  with  its  gray  wall  paper, 
white  plaster  crucifix,  and  bland,  hideously-colored  virgin  on  the 
mantelpiece.  It  was  her  first  trip  abroad,  and  somehow  things 
were  not  as  different  as  she  had  expected. 

The  uneven  walls  and  the  white- washed  beam  in  the  ceiling, 
made  her  think  of  summers  she  had  spent  in  her  grandfather's 
house  when  her  mother  and  father  were  alive,  of  her  mother's 
death  this  last  Easter, — but  just  then  there  was  a  knock  on  the 
door,  and  the  little  soeur  Marie  Angele  came  in.  The  little  sister 
was  famous  in  the  convent  for  her  "way"  with  Americans, 
but  the  French  politenesses  which  usually  rolled  off  her  tongue 
so  naturally  that  it  seemed  impossible  not  to  understand  them,, 
suddenly  stopped  when  she  saw  that  the  new  pensionnaire  was 
not  even  pretending  to  listen. 

The  American  was  looking  at  her  mother's  face  under  the 
black  veil. 

As  she  was  an  actress  and  had  spent  all  her  life  learning  to 
show  and  not  chain  down  her  emotions,  she  jumped  up  and  put 
her  arms  around  the  neck  of  the  surprised  little  nun,  saying  in 
English,  "Why  do  you  try  to  fool  me  talking  gibberish  !  I 
see  right  through  you,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Oh,  I'm  much  too  clever  to 
be  taken  in  by  a  black  veil  and  white  face-bands.  You're  just 
dressing  up  the  way  we  used  to  in  grandfather's  attic.  You 
knew  I  was  lonely,  and  its  all  a  joke." 

The  little  nun  understood  English,  and  she  was  fascinated  by 
this  beautiful,  graceful  girl,  who  seemed  for  some  unknown  rea- 
son to  be  interested  in  her.  She  had  an  idea,  though  Americans 
were  eccentric,  these  were  not  ordinary  parlor  manners,  but  she 
was  too  clever  to  be  only  dazed.  Something  which  was  neither 
English  nor  French  made  her  kiss  the  stranger  on  both  cheeks 
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while  two  large  tears  rolled  down  her  smooth  white  neck-pi 
The  laugh  with  which  this  was  received  shook-  as  though  there 
i  boo  in  it,  for  she  was  very  tired,  and  she  let   herself  be 
led  into  the  dining  room  without  a  word. 

\\  v.  i  way  from  dinner,  where  the  old  ladies  with 

disagreeable  faces  kepi  her  trembling  for  fear  they  would  shake 
their  wigs  into  the  soup,  and  walk  about  in  the  cool  gardens. 

The  resemblance  that  had  bo  astonished  her  in  the  afternoon 
hadn't  changed  at  all.  There  was  the  same  ivory  complexion, 
the  same  warm  brown  eyes  with  the  three-cornered  shadow  on 
the  lids,  the  high  cheek  bones,  and  the  look  of  peace  found 
through  pain. 

She  remembered  the  Englishwoman's  words,  "  It  takes  a 
tragedy  to  make  a  dark-eyed  nun,"  and  inwardly  resolved  to 
find  out  the  life  of  this  little  French  woman.  Perhaps  the  soeur 
Marie  Angele  had  made  the  same  resolution  about  her  Amer- 
ican, for  she  hardly  let  her  out  of  her  sight  during  recreation 
hours,  and  at  other  times  her  way  to  the  room  of  the  lady  with 
the  broken  leg  frequently  lay  through  several  unnecessary  cor- 
ridors, and  let  her  peep  at  the  table  where  "  la  petite  gironette" 
was  toiling  over  French  verbs.  It  was  the  changing  moods  of 
the  actress  that  had  suggested  the  name  of  "weather  cock"  to 
the  mind  of  the  little  sister,  and  the  morning  salutations  were 
adapted  accordingly.  "Is  it  a  good  mood  this  morning  that  makes 
the  little  weather  cock  smile?"  And  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary 
the  other  would  reply  with  a  grimace,  "The  wind  blows  over  a 
prairie  of  French  grammar."  The  prairie  of  French  grammar 
was  not  hard  travelling  for  a  memory  trained  to  hold  whole 
plays,  and  the  accent  and  gestures  were  easily  mimicked  by  one 
who  was  a  Queen  oL?  England  one  night  and  a  gypsy  dancer  the 
next.  At  the  end  of  a  month  it  was  the  little  nun  who  listened, 
for  the  stranger  from  over  the  sea  was  bringing  the  world  to  one 
who  had  been  righting  down  the  love  of  it  for  eighteen  years. 
She  did  not  listen  to  the  stories  as  the  other  sisters  did.  They 
thought  of  rich  men  and  the  eyes  of  needles,  of  their  own  vows 
of  poverty,  and  thanked  le  bon  Dieu  that  they  had  had  enough 
foresight  to  live  for  the  next  world.  Perhaps  it  was  the  soeur 
Marie  Angele's  talent  for  listening  that  had  put  her  in  a  place 
ad  in  responsibility  to  only  the  mother  superior  herself. 
►onsibility,  however,  did  not  weigh  down  the  soul  of  the 
little  nun.  The  other  jeunes  pensionnaires could  almost  always 
wait  while  she  compared  religions  with  la  petite  gironette. 
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'•'You  tell  me  that  you  are  not  of  any  religion,''  she  would 
say,  "  but  you  believe  in  le  bon  Dieu,  and  you  have  a  beautiful 
soul.  You  do  not  have  the  comfort  we  religieuses  do.  Why  do 
you  not  make  yourself  Catholic  with  us  ?"  And  the  other  would 
answer, 

"  It  keeps  me  so  busy  just  not  being  bad  that  I  have  no  time 
to  belong  to  one  religion  or  another.  If  you  knew  what  it  is  like 
where  I  come  from,  you  would  understand." 

"Is  America  then  so  very  wicked  ?  "  But  that  question  was 
never  answered. 

One  evening  when  the  candles  were  lighted,  the  little  sister 
began  the  same  old  conversation.  The  American  had  had  a 
letter  that  day  from  her  manager,  and  she  was  wild  to  be  back 
at  work.  The  effect  that  the  news  of  her  being  an  actress  would 
have  on  convent  ears  had  slipped  out  of  her  mind,  and  the 
theatre  fever  brought  little  red  spots  to  each  cheek  as  she  des- 
cribed the  stage  life.  She  was  used  to  making  fun  of  the  self- 
righteous  people  who  looked  askance  at  her  mimicking  them 
so  cleverly  that  they  hardly  perceived  it  themselves.  Nobody 
knew  how  she  sometimes  locked  the  door  and  flung  herself  on 
the  bed  afterwards,  but  she  had  forgotten  all  that  now.  French 
was  too  slow  for  the  description,  and  she  acted  parts  of  the  new 
play.  The  little  nun  watched  her  fascinated  with  hands  tightly 
clasped.  Very  quietly  she  slipped  over  to  the  window,  closed  it, 
and  lowered  the  blind. 

"  Shsh  !  "  she  said.  "  A  convent  is  as  full  of  ears  as  a  bee  hive 
of  cells.  You  must  let  me  think.  This  is  a  secret  between  us. 
Now  I  will  tell  you  the  reason.  You  are  not  like  other  actresses, 
but  you  admit — even  you— that  they  have  not  all  beautiful  souls. 
If  it  were  known  you  were  here.  Brut  !  The  papers  would  have 
it,  and  there  are  those  who  would  not  understand.  Promise  me 
it  is  our  secret.     I  will  not  even  confess  it  to  the  good  father." 

The  actress  looked  at  her.  "You  mean  that  I  would  hurt  the 
order  by  being  here?"  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  "I  had  not 
thought  of  that.  I  was  just  protecting  myself  from  being  bored 
when  I  hid  my  name." 

The  bell  rang  for  prayers,  and  the  soeur  Marie  Angele  had  to 
hurry  away,  telling  herself  that  the  end  justifies  the  means  and 
le  bon  Dieu  wishes  us  to  be  good  to  both  attractive  and  unat- 
tractive orphans  ;  but  she  knew  that  the  old  struggle  was 
opened  again,  and  that   this  time  she  had  put  herself  on  the 
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world's  side.  The  whole  truth  was  that  this  girl  attracted  her 
more  than  ever  new  that  she  knew  she  was  an  actress.  Sin-  had 
not    had  a  friend   for  eighteen  years,  how  could  she  let  her  go? 

Perhaps  the  thrills  of  excitement  she  felt  at  the  slightest  touch 
of  the  stranger's  hand  were  le  bon  DiexCs  message,  and  she  was 
to  convert  this  unbeliever.  Of  course  to  make  a  convert  she 
must  be  constantly  with  her,  so  it  was  no  sin  to  break  the  hour 
of  silence  in  order  to  sit  on  the  stiffest  chair  in  the  Ameri- 
can's room. 

The  American  found  her  there  after  tea  when  she  had  just 
come  in  from  a  walk  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  The  American 
had  made  a  decision  on  that  walk,  which  was  that  it  was  time  for 
her  to  go  home  and  to  work.  She  had  learned  enough  French 
to  help  her  in  bringing  out  the  new  play,  and  was  lingering  on 
there  simply  for  the  sake  of  a  chance  resemblance.  That  very 
night  she  must  break  the  news  to  soeur  Marie  Angele.  But  it 
was  disappointing  to  have  to  go  back  without  finding  out  what 
had  led  her  into  the  convent.  Then  too  there  was  one  last  whim 
to  gratify.  In  her  trunk  was  a  purple  bengaline  dress  which 
had  belonged  to  her  mother's  wedding  trousseau.  She  wanted  to 
see  the  little  nun  dressed  in  that  and  take  away  that  last  remem- 
brance with  her.  She  drew  the  dress  out  of  the  trunk,  laid  it 
on  the  bed,  and  began  to  tell  its  story. 

A  change  came  over  the  face  of  the  soeur  Marie  Angele  as  she 
heard  of  her  resemblance  to  that  other  woman  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sea  who  had  worn  that  dress  twenty-eight  years  ago.  The 
little  nun  sat  as  if  under  a  spell,  while  the  actress  took  the 
pins  out  of  her  black  veil  and  replaced  the  loose  black  gown  and 
white  guimpe  with  the  gorgeous  purple.  Her  hair  was  too  short 
to  do  up  in  the  two  puffs  on  top  of  her  head,  but  it  had  almost 
the  same  effect  when  brushed  back  and  tied  with  a  narrow  black 
ribbon.  When  it  was  all  done  she  stood  on  a  chair  and  looked 
at  herself  in  the  mirror.  She  was  half  pleased,  wholly  embar- 
rassed, and  a  little  frightened  at  what  she  saw  there.  The 
American  clapped  her  hands. 

"Now  you  are  going  to  sit  down  on  the  bed  and  let  me  put 
my  head  in  your  lap,  while  I  tell  you  the  story  of  your  life, "  she 
said.  The  other  obeyed  after  slipping  to  the  door  to  be  sure 
that  it  was  locked. 

"You  lived  in  a  house  something  like  this— at  least  it  was 
long  and  rambling,  for  graud father  liked  plenty  of  room,  and 
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had  lots  and  lots  of  money.  He  said  you  shouldn't  have  any  of 
it  though,  when  you  ran  awa}7  and  married  a  Russian.  He  took 
us  hack  after  father  died.  Do  you  remember  playing  Titan ia 
and  Puck  in  the  attic  ?  Those  days  were  the  beginning  of  my 
wanting  to  go  on  the  stage.  Then  grandfather  disinheirited  us 
for  good,  and  we  stayed  in  the  city  and  worked.  My  !  but  I'm 
tired.  To-morrow  is  the  first  night  of  *  In  the  Valley  of  Deci- 
sion.' Do  you  think  it  will  take  ?  It  will  be  the  end  of  Madame 
Bernardin  if  that  dress  she  is  making  me  for  the  third  act 
doesn't  fit  better  than  the  one  she  made  for  '  As  You  Like  it.' " 

All  this  time  soeur  Marie  Angele  had  been  smoothing  the 
head  of  her  stage  daughter,  so  absorbed  in  the  game  that  she 
had  forgotten  all  else.  Now  she  was  afraid  that  these  were 
fever  ravings,  and  she  belonged  to  a  hospitaliere  order.  She 
spoke  in  the  slow  French  that  she  always  used  for  strangers. 

"I  have  done  a  wrong  thing  !"  The  language  and  not  the 
words  had  broken  the  spell.  "It  is  all  right  for  you  to  wear 
these,"  she  continued.  "  Forme  it  is  different.  All  my  life  I  shall 
wear  the  black.  The  crucifix  lies  on  my  pillow  when  I  sleep,  and 
when  I  die  it  will  be  on  my  heart,  comme  ga.  I  had  my  wedding 
day  when  I  took  off  the  white  dress  and  the  crown  of  orange 
blossoms  and  put  on  the  crown  of  thorns.  All  night  I  knelt  in 
it,  and  when  I  die  they  will  take  it  from  the  wall  and  put  it 
on  my  head.",' 

The  American  took  both  her  hands.  "Don't  you  see  the 
irony  of  it  all  ?  You  shut  out  temptations  by  high  walls,  and 
then  you  put  on  the  crown  of  thorns.  How  can  you  make  the 
world  better  by  shutting  yourself  out  of  it  ?  It's  your  own  selfish 
soul  it  all  comes  back  to— trying  to  save  years  of  purgatory  by 
praying  when  you  should  be  asleep." 

"  Petite  gironette,"  said  the  little  sister,  "  you  know  nothing 
about  our  life.  Have  I  left  temptations  behind  ?  In  spirit  I 
have  broken  my  vows  this  night.  You  must  not  think  I  do 
not  love  the  world.  When  we  come  we  lose  our  histories, 
but  we  do  not  forget  them.  Some  of  us  cannot  marry  without 
dowries,  some  have  the  vocation,  and  some  are  discouraged  with 
the  world.  You  think  it  is  always  a  love  story.  The  man  loves 
another.  Brut!  The  door  of  the  convent  closes  and  no  one  hears 
of  us  again.     It  is  not  so. 

"  Le  bon  Dieu  makes  us  love  men.  To  lay  down  that  love  is 
a  sacrifice.    Eh  Men,  I  loved  a  man  too,  once  but  my  father  com- 
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manded  me  to  marry  another.     He  is  a  great  savant    the  editor 
of  many   R   .    iws.     He  took   Holy  Orders  when  I  came  here, 

and  1  think  be  has  Pound  peace.    I  thought  that  1  too  had  found 
it  you  came.    We  are  one  nature,  you  and  I.    My  Bisters  in 
the  community  cannot  write,  but   L  can  for  them.     They  do 
have  to  strive  as  1  do  to  keep  their  faith  pure.   I  have  worn  with 
you  the  world's  livery,  put  on  withmethe  Livery  of  h  bon  Dieu." 

"I  should  die,"  the  American  said  simply.  "  Le  bon  Dieu  gave 
me  a  talent  to  use  for  the  people  of  the  world.  You  do  not  know 
the  feeling  of  the  crowd  and  the  footlights.  I  shall  not  forget 
you,  little  sister,  but  I  was  going  to  tell  you  that  I  must  leave 
for  Paris  to-morrow." 

No  one  would  have  suspected  that  the  nun  who  hurried  down 
stairs  when  the  bell  rang,  stumbling  against  the  rose  bed  in  the 
courtyard,  had  been  sitting  for  the  last  hours  in  room  58. 

The  American  watched  her  out  of  the  window.  "  It's  not  the 
color  of  the  eyes,  but  the  brains  behind  them  that  make  the 
tragedy,"  she  was  thinking.  "It  is  all  very  well  for  the  patient 
cow-type  to  ruminate  prayers  all  day,  but  a  clever  brain  tortur- 
ing itself  in  a  convent  is  a  tragedy  ready  made." 

The  days  which  followed  were  a  bad  dream  for  soeur  Marie 
Angele.  She  wanted  to  keep  the  old  concierge  from  jogging  off 
to  the  station  with  her  American's  trunks  in  the  hand  cart,  but 
she  shut  herself  up  in  the  office  and  tested  the  quality  of  the 
feathers  in  the  new  beds. 

She  tried  not  to  give  herself  a  moment  to  think  for  a  week, 
but  one  evening  when  golden  sunset  clouds  were  floating  over 
the  red-tiled  roof  of  the  convent  she  sat  down  under  the  linden 
tree  to  read  a  letter  signed  "La  petite  Gironette.''''  The  letter  had 
been  read  a  number  of  times,  and  one  is  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  any  of  those  times  had  been  by  the  mother  superior. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  wall  in  the  barracks  a  bugle  was  play- 
ing. A  belated  cock  crowed  in  the  distance,  and  after  that  came 
the  shrill  cry  of  a  child.  They  were  all  wide-awake  sounds, 
strangely  discordant  with  the  peace  of  the  convent.  The  statue 
of  St.  Pierre,  seemed  to  hold  his  keys  out  invitingly.  Were 
they  the  keys  of  the  big  brown  door  of  the  convent,  or  only 
those  of  the.  golden  gates  of  the  City  of  Pearl  ?  The  soeur  Marie 
Angele  took  it  for  granted  they  were  the  latter,  and  went  to  see 
that  the  lady  with  the  broken  leg  was  settled  for  the  night. 

Candace  Thurber. 


WE  SHALL  BE  SATISFIED 

Ah,  why  are  we  doomed  to  question  ?    Why  strain  to  behold  the  Then 
Which  the  loving  hand  of  the  Father  withholds  from  the  sight  of  men  ? 
Why  tear  at  the  mask  of  the  future  for  things  to  the  Now  denied 
Since  we  know  that  when  we  awaken  we  shall  be  satisfied  ? 

Is  punishment  everlasting  for  those  who  have  gone  astray? 

Are  some  of  us  doomed  forever  e'er  we  have  beheld  the  day  ? 

How  long  e'er  they  go  to  judgment — the  ones  who  have  lived  and  died? 

Yet  we  know  that  when  we  awaken  we  shall  be  satisfied. 

Oh,  why  do  we  waste  our  efforts  in  all  this  struggle  and  strife  ? 
And  exhaust  in  these  useless  wranglings  the  short,  swift  moments  of  life? 
The  laws  He  hath  made  in  His  wisdom  shall  through  all  time  abide, 
And  we  know  that  when  we  awaken  we  shall  be  satisfied. 

Ah,  our  hearts  are  only  human  and  content  that  naught  should  be 
Thus  withheld  from  our  sight  while  living,  and  shrouded  in  mystery. 
And  so  when  we  look  on  the  faces  of  those  who  have  crossed  the  tide, 
We  would  that  we  too  might  awaken  that  we  might  be  satisfied. 

Katherine  Hamilton  Wagenhals. 
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SKETCHES 

Upon  The  Threshold 

I  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  thy  life  to-night,  sweetheart, 
With  eager  feet  to  enter  and  pleading  lips  apart ; 
But  the  words  wherewith  I'd  woo  thee  to  the  love  thou  dost  inspire 
Falter  from  me,  broken,  trembling  at  the  force  of  my  desire  ; 
For  all  my  hopes  are  of  thee,  and  my  soul  lives  in  their  might — 
I  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  thy  life,  sweetheart,  tonight, 
The  outer  dark  behind  me  and  the  light  of  Heaven  within. 
I  stand  upon  the  threshold — sweetheart,  may  I  enter  in  ? 

Mary  Wilhelmina  Hastings. 


April 

Thou  hast  shown  me,  love,  the  perfect  way 

Through  dreadful  struggle  unto  peaceful  rest, 

Through  troubled  night  unto  clear-visioned  day, 

From  barren  Winter  into  Spring's  warm  breast. 

Last  night  we  toiled  on  paths  of  dreams, 

With  demon  shapes  we  fought,  and  then 

Thy  voice  on  pregnant  silence — "  Lo  !  the  beams 

Of  God's  spring  sunlight.     Look — again  ! " 

Before  our  eyes  lay  stretched  a  road 

That  wound  from  out  our  valley  of  the  night. 

Upon  blue  mountains,  distant,  showed 

Faint  shadows  of  those  clouds  which  dimmed  our  sight. 

We  sought  their  summits,  and,  upon  the  height, 

Found  life  and  faith  and  peace  of  perfect  light. 

Rina  Maude  Greene. 


The  sky  was  of  that  vivid,  starey  blue  which  first   charms, 
then  hurts  the  eyes.     The  July  sun  beat  down  upon  the  scorch- 
ing pavement  outside.  The  rattle  of  cabs  across  the 
Voyages     busy  square,  and  the  shouts  of  Italian  venders  were 
borne  faintly  in  upon  the  ears  of  a  girl  in  the  cathe- 
dral.  But  she  did  not  hear  them.    She  had  put  all  that — all  that 
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the  blazing  sun,  the  crowds,  and  the  bustle  meant  to  her — aside 
for  an  hour.  She  knelt,  as  she  had  knelt  the  day  before,  in  the 
center  of  the  great  empty  church,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the 
peace  and  the  rest  of  the  moment.  She  had  often  been  called 
a  moody  girl,  and  it  was  in  response  to  a  mood  that  she  had  first 
impulsively  sought  a  few  moments' relief  from  fatigue  and  dis- 
appointment in  this  way.  She  had  come  again  and  again  for 
that  same  reason — and  one  other. 

The  church  was  not  quite  deserted,  for  the  organ  was  being 
played  softly.  At  first  it  was  evidently  an  improvisation.  Chords 
of  strangely  beautiful  harmony  rose  and  fell  with  the  effect  of 
an  undulating  sea.  Then  they  swelled  in  volume  until  the  build- 
ing trembled,  and  at  last  died  away  to  utter  silence.  There  was 
a  pause,  and  then,  with  only  the  softest  accompaniment,  a  man's 
voice,  rich  and  full  of  tender  feeling,  sang  Gounod's  "Rest  in 
the  Lord. 

"  Oh,  rest  in  the  Lord,| 
Wait  patiently  for  him. 
And  he  will  give  thee  thy  heart's  desire." 

The  girl  in  the  nave  did  not  move,  nor  scarcely  breathe  until 
the  last  earnest  words  were  sung,  and  the  organ  notes  began 
anew.  She  arose  and  walked  down  the  aisle.  At  the  door  an 
old  sacristan  tendered  her  holy  water.  She  made  as  though  to 
pass  on,  hesitated,  and  came  back.  She  slipped  a  coin  into  the 
man's  hand. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,"  she  asked  in  Italian,  "  who  has  been  using 
the  organ  in  this  church  every  afternoon  lately  ?" 

"  But  certainly,  signora,"  answered  the  old  man.  "But  cer- 
tainly. That  is  an  Englishman — a  friend  to  Signor  Martelli, 
the  organist  here.     The  signor  has  free  access  to  the  organ." 

"  But,"  the  girl  blushed  a  little,  and  drew  herself  up  straighter, 
*'  you  do  not  know  the  name  of  this  musician  ?  " 

"  No,  signora.     Only  that  be  is  English." 

The  girl  bowed  her  thanks  and  went  out  of  the  Cathedral. 

It  had  been  uncommonly  rough  since  the  Saale  had  pulled 
out  of  sight  of  the  Scilly  Islands.  The  saloon  had  been  empty, 
save  for  a  few  pompous  self-satisfied  individuals  who  had  not 
lived  on  lemon-juice  during  the  week  before  sailing,  and  who  re- 
garded this  seasickness  as  a  matter  easily  escaped  by  the  exertion 
of  a  little  will-power.     Is  it  possible  to  persuade  any  one  who 
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has  never  been  seasick  that  those  who  are  can  not  avoid  it? 
by  the  second  day  ou1  new  faces  began  to  appear,  rather  white 
ami  uninterested  to  be  sure,  bul  still  the  mere  facl  of  their 
appearance  gave  promise  of  a  brighter  outlook  for  the  future. 
Among  these  late  arrivals  was  a  young  girl  who  seemed  to  be 
alone  and  friendless  on  the  steamer.  She  firsl  appeared  in  the 
■  of  the  companionway,  clinging  rather  weakly  to  a  post  for 
support,  for  although  the  storm  had  passed  there  was  still  a 
heavy  ground-swell.  She  looked  anxiously  up  and  down  the 
deck  for  a  steward,  and  seeing  none,  was  about  to  give  up  in 
despair  and  go  below  again,  when  a  man  who  had  been  watch- 
ing her  closely  from  across  the  deck,  stepped  over  and  touched 
her  arm. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  madam  ?"  The  words 
were  conventional  and  stiff,  but  the  solicitous  tone  did  the 
girl  good. 

She  looked  at  him  gratefully.  "Oh,  thank  you,"  she  said, 
"  I  am  looking  for  the  deck  steward.  I  do  not  know  where  my 
steamer  chair  is." 

"  Your  name  is — ?"  he  enquired. 

"  Bruce,"  she  answered. 

"  Miss  Margaret  Bruce  ?  Then  I  think  I  can  serve  you  as  well 
as  any  one,"  he  said. 

They  staggered  down  the  deck  together,  and  she  was  soon 
cosily  ensconced  with  rugs  and  pillows  in  the  chair  bearing 
her  name. 

"This  is  fine,"  she  sighed  contentedly.  "  Thank  you  so  much." 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  been  of  service,"  he  said. 

Margaret  watched  him  curiously  as  he  walked  off.  Had  she 
ever  seen  that  man  before  ?  What  was  it  that  seemed  so  familiar 
to  her  ?  It  was  his  eyes — no  his  voice — no,  she  couldn't  tell  what 
it  was,  but  she  certainly  had  met  him  somewhere.  He  had 
known  her  name  !  But  there  was  an  explanation  for  that.  He 
must  have  the  chair  next  her  own  and  have  noticed  the  name  of 
his  nearest  neighbor.  Margaret  looked  around  eagerly  to  see  if 
lie  were  still  in  sight,  and  finding  the  coast  clear,  examined  the 
names  on  the  empty  seats  either  side  of  her. 

"  Mr.  George  Hastings,  Mrs.  Albert  Atherton,"  she  mur- 
mured aloud.  "  Not  much  choice  between  the  two.  George 
Hastings  —  that  isn't  a  name  I  know.  I'll  wager  that  Mrs. 
Atherton  is  stout  and  will  make  an  eminent  chaperon.  I 
wonder  whether  I  am  going  to  like — Mrs.  Atherton." 
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The  chair  on  Margaret's  right  remained  unoccupied  until 
after  supper.  Mrs.  Atherton  had  made  her  appearance  during 
the  afternoon,  and  Margaret  had  found  her  idea  to  an  extent 
verified.  Mrs.  Atherton  was  portly  and  rather  voluble.  During 
the  afternoon  Margaret  had  gained  considerable  amusement 
from  her  volubility,  but  now  it  was  beginning  to  be  decidedly 
tiresome. 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  Mrs.' Atherton  was  saying,  "  I  entirely  dis- 
approve of  a  young  girl  like  yourself  studying  unchaperoned  in 
Europe.  I  always  told  Ethel  that  she  must  get  her  accomplish- 
ments at  home.  Your  mother  ought  to  be  ashamed  —  what, 
haven't  any  ?    Now  dear,  that's  too  bad.    Then  your  father—?" 

Just  then  Margaret  heard  someone  walk  up  briskly  and  take 
the  seat  the  other  side  of  her.  She  was  facing  Mrs.  Atherton, 
but  she  felt  the  blood  rise  slowly  to  her  cheeks  and  she  thanked 
providence  that  it  was  evening. 

"  But  there,"  said  Mrs.  Atherton  at  last.  "  I  must  go  in  and 
see  Ethel.  The  poor  dear  girl  just  would  not  make  the  effort  to 
get  out  on  deck  to-day." 

Margaret's  first  impulse  was  to  follow  the  lady's  retreating 
form,  but  she  did  not  yield  to  it. 

"I  hope  you  are  feeling  better  this  evening?"  she  heard 
him  say. 

"  Yes,  thank  you,"  she  said,  turning  towards  him.  "I  am 
much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Hastings,  for  rescuing  me  this  morn- 
ing. If  you  hadn't  forestalled  my  failing  courage  just  in  time, 
I  am  afraid  I  should  have  missed  this  delightful  day  on  deck." 

"Our  steamer  chairs  seem  to  have  supplied  our  lack  of  a 
mutual  friend,"  he  said  laughing. 

"  Yes,"  said  Margaret,  "  I  couldn't  imagine  at  first,  how  you 
knew  my  first  name  this  morning.  I  fancied  we  had  met  before," 
she  added  slowly. 

"  I  should  not  be  the  one  to  forget  it  if  we  had,"  he  said. 

"It  was  only  an  impression,"  she  said  lightly.  "Don't  you 
sometimes  see  some  trick  of  voice  or  manner  in  an  entire  stranger 
that  is  unaccountably  familiar  ?" 

"Possibly,"  he  said.  "But  I  say— don't  lets  be  'entire  strangers' 
any  more.  I  am  crossing  alone,  and  I  take  it  that  you  are  too, 
and  since  fate  has  thrown  us  two  lonely  mortals  together  I  think 
we  should  be  ungrateful  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
by  being  friends." 
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11  I  think  bo  ton."  Margaret  Baid.  "  It  la  bo  long  Bince  I  have 
heard  my  native  tongue  any  way,  thai  1  would  be  glad  to  talk  to 
anyone— Oh,  1  don'1  mean  that,"  she  added  hastily,  seeing  the 
gray  eyes  twinkle  at  her  unconscious  emphasis.     "I  mean  that 

— Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean,"  she  finished  lamely. 

He  laughed,  and  after  a  moment  she  found  herself  joining  in 
so  heartily  that  all  embarrassment  was  forgotten. 

•"Aren't  we  foolish  ?"  she  gasped  at  length.  "I  haven't 
the  least  idea  what  we  are  laughing  at,  unless,  sir,  it  is  at  my 
stupidity." 

They  sat  for  awhile  looking  out  over  the  black  waters  in  si- 
lence, until  with  an  abrupt  change  of  manner  Hastings  leaned 
a  little  toward  the  girl. 

"  Would  you  mind  telling  me  something  of  what  you  have 
been  doing  ?"  he  said.  "  You  say  that  you  have  not  heard  the 
English  language  for  some  time.  I  did  not  know  that  there  was 
the  remotest  corner  of  Europe  to  which  that  relic  of  civilization 
had  not  penetrated." 

"I  didn't  mean  that  quite  literally  perhaps/'  Margaret  said, 
"  but  when  one  lives  in  the  student  quarter  of  a  town  the  native 
tongue  is  about  all  one  hears  spoken.  I  have  been  in  Italy  try- 
ing to  make  something  of  my  voice,  and — although  I  have  been 
at  it  two  years—"  she  stopped  a  moment.  "It  has  all  been  a  good 
deal  of  a  failure,"  she  continued,  laughing  a  little.  "A  girl 
with  ambitions  ought  to  be  locked  in  her  room  and  fed  on  bread 
and  water  until  she  realizes  what  a  goose  she  is." 

There  was  an  instant's  pause,  at  the  close  of  which  Hastings 
said  cheerfully,  "  Fm  so  glad  you  are  a  singer,  for  I  have  dabbled 
quite  a  little  in  music  in  my  own  way — which  I  fear  isn't  any- 
body else's.  I  never  had  any  real  training,  but  for  a  long  time 
music  has  been  my  recreation.  I  can  express  my  own  moods 
better  in  that  manner  than  any  other.  You  who  are  musical 
yourself  ought  to  understand." 

"  I  do,"  she  said,  "  I  do.  And  I  am  quite  reconciled  to  mak- 
ing it  a  pleasure  and  not  a  profession  for  myself.  My  father  is 
so  pleased  that  I  am  coming  home  to  resume  what  he  calls  'my 
proper  sphere,'  that  my  conscience  won't  let  me  be  disappointed. 
Experience  is  the  hardest,but  the  only  effective  teacher,  isn't  it?  " 

"  I  think  I  do  not  quite  approve  of  his  school  for  girls," 
Hastings  said.  "He  does  a  man  lots  of  good,  but  he  is  a  little 
too  severe  on  a  girl." 
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"  He  has  taught  me  a  very  necessary  lesson,  anyway,"  the 
girl  said.  Then,  after  an  instant,  "  I  would  like  to  hear  you 
sing  sometime. " 

"  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  you  are  to  have  that  delightful 
privilege  before  the  trip  is  over,"  lie  said.  "  I  have  been  roped 
in  for  the  inevitable  Sunday  night  concert.  But  I  shall  tell  the 
very  estimable  lady  who  is  managing  the  function  that  there  is 
one  much  fitter  than  I  on  board  for  the  role  of  soloist/' 

"You  mean  me?"  Margaret  said  anxiously.  "Oh,  please^ 
please  don't  do  that.  Spare  me  the  awkwardness  of  refusing. 
I  wouldn't  sing  for  anything,  not  for  anything.  You  won't  ask 
me  to,  will  you  ?" 

"  Why,  of  course  I  won't,"  Hastings  said  very  softly,  very 
gently. 

Margaret  rose  hastily. 

"I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late."  she  said  hurriedly,  averting 
her  face.     "Good  night,  Mr.  Hastings." 

He  took  her  hand  and  held  it  firmly  a  moment.  "Good 
night,"  he  said. 

After  she  had  gone,  he  stood  a  moment  just  where  she  had 
left  him. 

"  Poor  little  girl,"  he  murmured.  Then  he  took  a  long  breath 
and  put  his  shoulders  back  squarely.  "  Dear  little  girl!"  he 
said  decidedly. 

They  were  to  sight  Sandy  Hook  between  five  and  six  the  next 
morning,  so  the  captain's  dinner  was  in  progress.  It  was  all 
very  festive,  with  the  wonderful  macaroon  structures  on  each 
table,  the  orchestra  playing  national  airs  of  all  countries,  and 
as  a  climax,  the  solemn  procession  of  lighted  ice-cream  round 
the  darkened  saloon.  There  were  very  few  indeed  in  the  dining 
room  who  were  not  rejoicing  at  the  thought  of  "less  terra  and 
more  firma  "  on  the  morrow.  The  "  Sacred  Concert "  was  to  take 
place  after  dinner,  in  which  as  the  printed  cards  phrased  it, 
"  At  eight  o'clock  the  talent  of  the  ship  would  render  its  services 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Sailor's  Home." 

Margaret  Bruce  was  nervous  and  a  trifle  irritable  at  table. 
The  silliness  of  the  ice-cream  parade  annoyed  her,  and  she  al- 
ways had  hated  the  sound  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner.  In  fact 
she  couldn't  see  why  people  were  so  ridiculously  glad  the  voyage 
was  over.      The  weather  had  been  ideal,  the  ship  comfortable 
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she  argued    -why  should  everybody  wear  sued  a  particularly 
pleased  and  happy  smile  at  leaving  it  all  ? 

After  dinner  she  went  Into  her  room  bo  pack-  her  Bteamer 
trunk  until  the  concerl  should  begin.  An  idea  Beized  her.  She 
wouldn't  go  to  the  concert.  She  would  prove  satisfactorily  to 
herself  that  she  cared  nothing  about  it.  It  would  beveryhol 
and  stupid  she  was  sure.  So.  after  the  trunk  was  locked  and 
B trapped,  Margaret  settled  down  on  a  lounge  with  a  look  of 
determination  on  her  face,  to  read  a  novel.  Eight  o'clock  came 
and  passed.  Sin1  heard  faint  sounds  of  distant  music,  but  still 
she  did  not  move.  Suddenly  she  turned  pale.  She  started  uj> 
and  hunted  around  the  room.  With  a  sigh  of  relief  she  shook 
from  between  the  leaves  of  a  magazine  the  program  of  the 
Sacred  Concert.  She  gave  one  glance  at  it,  made  a  swift  mental 
calculation,  and  seizing  a  rug  ran  out  of  the  stateroom. 

The  deck  was  deserted  and  the  air  delicious.  Margaret  settled 
herself  breathlessly  in  the  chair.  The  port-hole  opening  into 
the  music  room  was  open  above  her  head.  Some  woman  was 
playing  the  once-beautiful  Mendelssohn's  Spring  Song.  Mar- 
garet thought  of  the  program  she  had  just  glanced  at  and 
shivered.     She  was  not  much  ahead  of  time. 

At  the  end  of  the  Spring  Song  there  was  loud  applause,  a  buzz 
of  conversation,  and  then  an  expectant  hush.  Margaret  gripped 
the  arms  of  her  chair  and  sat  up  straighter.  The  hope  in  her 
heart  had  been  until  this  time  only  half  formed,  but  now  it  took 
shape  and  became  so  strong,  so  necessary,  that  those  few  sec- 
onds of  suspense  seemed  endless.  There  were  a  few  preliminary 
chords,  and  then  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  and  satis- 
faction and  leaned  back  in  perfect  peace  of  mind.  For  the  voice 
she  heard  was  full  and  sweet,  of  the  quality^  she  had  found  so 
pleasing  in  his  speech  ;  and  the  voice  sang  again  the  words  she 
had  heard  so  often  in  her  dreams,  "  Oh,  rest  in  the  Lord/' 

Some  time  later  Margaret  saw  Hastings  making  his  way 
surely  if  slowly  towards  her.  He  was  stopped  again  and  again 
in  his  progress  by  good-byes  and  good  wishes.  One  makes  so 
many  friends  that  are  hard  to  leave  during  a  ten  days'  ocean 
voyage.     At  last  he  dropped  wearily  down  beside  her. 

"  I  didn't  see  you  at  the  concert,"  he  began. 

"I — enjoyed  it  from  out  here,"  she  answered. 

"Ah — I  am  glad,"  he  said. 

"  But  why  ?  "  Margaret  asked  a  little  tremulously. 
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He  smiled  into  her  eyes,  "  Because  I  sang  for  you,"  he  said. 

Margaret  made  no  reply.  She  searched  in  vain  for  something 
adequate  to  meet  the  situation. 

"You  are  cold/'  he  said.  "You  ought  not  to  be  out  here  with- 
out a  coat.     Can't  I  get  you  something  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !"  she  said  eagerly,  "  no,  indeed  !  See,  I  have  this 
rag.     It  is  all  I  need." 

"Are  you  glad  the  trip  is  over  ?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said  faintly.  "We  have  had  awfully 
pleasant  weather." 

There  was  an  awkward  silence.  Usually  their  intercourse 
had  been  so  free  and  congenial  that  silence  had  often  fallen 
between  them  without  seeming  strained.  But  this  was  different 
somehow. 

"Miss  Bruce,  I  want  to  tell  you  something  that  happened  to 
me  once  in  Florence.     Would  you  like  to  hear  ?" 

"Yes,"  Margaret  said. 

"There  was  a  concert  at  the  apartments  of  a  certain  Mrs. 
Bradley.  She  is  quite  a  patroness  of  musical  students,  and  I 
was  asked  to  attend.  I  went  as  a  duty  and  because  of  my 
friendship  for  my  hostess,  for  if  I  may  say  it,  her  affairs  are 
usually  insufferable  bores.  That  evening  was  different.  It  was 
different  to  me  because  of  one  of  the  soloists.  She  was  a  young 
girl,  and  I  liked  her  voice.  Hers  was  not  a  wonderful  voice, 
but  it  had  pathos,  feeling,  an  exquisite  charm.  I  have  always 
remembered  the  voice,  and  the  girl." 

Hastings  stopped  a  moment  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  arm  of 
her  chair. 

"Miss  Bruce,  if  I  remember  correctly,  I  once  implied  that  our 
meeting  on  shipboard  was  the  first.  It  was  not,  you  see.  I 
have  even  owned  a  picture  of  you  that  I  stole — yes,  deliberately 
stole  out  of  Mrs.  Bradley's  parlor  later  on.  It  is  the  only  theft 
on  my  conscience,  and  I  have  never  regretted  it ! " 

"  But  wh — why  did  you  do  it?"  Margaret  asked. 

"  I  don't  think  I  really  knew  at  the  time,"  he  said,  "  but  I  do 
now.     You  know  too,  dear,  don't  you  ?  " 

Somehow  his  hand  had  found  hers  by  this  time,  and  although 
it  was  cold,  it  closed  tightly  around  his  own. 

After  a  pause  Margaret  said,  "  If  I  were  very  unoriginal  I 
would  like  to  say  something  about  this  voyage  being  at  its 
close  —  " 
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"And  ours   just  at  the    beginning, n  he   finished    happily, 
"Sometimes    trite    phrases    do    express   one's    feelings,   don't 

they  P" 

Elizabeth  Hale  Creevy. 


Call  to  the  Hunt 

Oh,  hear  !  oh,  hear  !  oh,  hear  ! 

Oh,  hark  to  the  hounds  and  the  horn  ! 
How  lustily  clear  from  the  meadows  near 

The  notes  of  the  chase  are  borne  ! 
To  the  fall  of  the  hoof -beats  hark, 

As  they  scatter  the  dew  away  ! 
Up  !  up  !  yea,  up  with  the  lark  ! 

Out  into  the  fresh  young  day ! 

The  wind  leaps  over  the  trees 

As  light  of  foot  as  the  faun, 
The  thickets  ring  where  the  blackbirds  sing, 

The  hills  are  bright  with  dawn. 
The  cool  dew  sparkles  the  greensward, 

The  horns  call  clear  and  free, 
Out  into  the  frosty  morning 

And  follow  the  hunt  with  me  ! 

Clara  Winifred  Newcomb. 


" Nine  o'clock  !  "  Frau  Holz  sleepily  opened  her  eyes.  "To 
bed,  to  bed,"  she  mumbled,  lifting  her  fat  person  drowsily  from 

the  chair. 

At  the  Cottage  of  Frau  Holz         "Frau  Holz,  Frau  Holz!". 

called  a  voice  through  the 
keyhole. 

The  old  woman  lumbered  across  the  dingy  room,  lifted  the 
latch,  and  laboriously  pulled  open  the  heavy  door.  The  tallow 
candle  in  her  hand  sputtered  and  flared  in  the  draught,  and 
Frau  Holz  shaded  her  eyes  to  see  who  it  was  that  called  at  so 
unseasonable  an  hour.  A  light  figure  sprang  before  her  over 
the  threshold. 

"  Lady  Bertha  !  my  lady  !  "  gasped  Frau  Holz. 

"  I've  been  running,"  panted  Bibi. 

"Without  a  hat!" 

"  It  is  a  warm  evening." 
s 
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"  Your  hair  flying  !  " 

"  Is  it  not  becoming  ?  " 

"  The  petticoat  of  a  dairymaid  !  " 

"  But  dear  mother  Holz  !  " 

"  What  would  your  aunt  the  princess  say  ?  " 

"  My  aunt  the  princess  will  never  know  ;  and  if  she  should,"" 
she  added  illogically,  "revenge  is  sweet.  I  should  be  none  the 
worse,  and  the  princess  would  be  mortified.  Heigho  !  I  am 
tired.     You  won't  mind,  mother,  if  I  rest  here  a  while  ?  " 

"But,  Highness,  if  the  princess  should  know!"  Up  went 
Frau  Holz's  two  palms  in  horror. 

"The  princess,"  repeated  my  lady,  "will  never  know.  By 
the  way,  mother,  you  know  how  much  you  have  always  done 
for  me  —  ever  since  I  was  little  and  used  to  run  away.  How 
many  times  I  have  lunched  with  you  when  the  weather  was  dis- 
agreeable at  the  castle !  How  very  kind  you  have  been,  dear 
mother  Holz — you  must  remember  — " 

Frau  Holz's  memory  proved  most  satisfactory. 

"Well?"  said  Bibi  interrogatively,  and  held  out  a  purse. 

The  old  woman  bobbed,  curtsied,  and  kissed  her  hand  until 
my  lady  must  needs  laugh  at  this  strange  increase  of  reverence. 

"That  will  do,"  cried  Bibi,  and  mother  Holz  stood  meekly 
awaiting  her  orders.  "I  see  you  are  sleepy,"  said  Bibi  consid- 
erately.    "Pray  don't  stay  awake  for  me." 

Frau  Holz  moved  towards  the  door. 

"By  the  way,"  called  the  girl,  "if  you  should  hear  voices 
you  need  not  be  alarmed." 

Frau  Holz  stopped  short. 

"Oh,  run  along  and  don't  look  so  scared.  I  have  a  message 
for  a  gentleman,  but  it's  not  in  the  least  interesting,  so  you 
needn't  bother  to  listen  at  the  keyhole." 

Frau  Holz  disappeared. 

"Now  for  that  man,  von  Arnstadt.  Fritz— what  a  name! "  said 
Bibi.  "  I  suppose  he  is  at  least  a  gentleman,  although  I  dare 
say  he  is  fat  and  forty  with  a  sallow  complexion  and  a  monocle. 
I  wish  that  I  had  waited  to  find  out.  But  when  a  girl  is  told  she 
is  to  marry  a  man  whom  she  has  never  seen,  barely  heard  of, 
whom  she  is  perfectly  certain  to  hate, — well,  wouldn't  any  girl 
rebel  ?    There  he  is  now.     I  hear  a  step." 

A  vigorous  knock  followed.  Bibi  walked  slowly  across  the 
room  and  deliberately  seated  herself  upon  a  stool. 
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"lam  not  going  to  Let  that  man  think  that  he  can  order  me 
about  merely  because  my  aunt  has  promised  me  to  him  for  the 
asking.      He  can  open  the  door  for  himself."    " Come  in,"  she 

added  aloud  in  haughty  accents,  forgetting  that  a  young  lady 
masquerading  with  her  hair  down,  a  short  petticoat,  and  strings 
of  glass  heads,  would  be  unlikely  to  create  an  impression  of 
dignity.  "Come  in,"  she  repeated  less  haughtily,  remembering 
the  length  of  her  skirt  and  tucking  her  feet  up  under  her  to 
make  it  appear  longer. 

The  door  was  pushed  open,  and  a  tall,  well-built  man  stumbled 
over  the  threshold,  his  head  down,  his  hand  shading  his  eyes 
from  the  sudden  light.  He  fell  a  few  steps  into  the  room,  then 
straightened  himself  and  lifted  his  head. 

"Young,"  said  Bibi  beneath  her  breath. 

"  Confound  that  branch  !"  exclaimed  a  deep,  masculine  voice. 

Bibi  descended  from  her  stool. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  I  didn't  see  any  one,"  continued  the 
voice. 

"A  gentleman  !"  remarked  Bibi  parenthetically. 

"I  wonder  if  I  could  trouble  you  to  get  me  a  little  cold  water. 
I  very  stupidly  ran  into  a  tree  out  there  in  the  darkness." 

The  young  man  stood  waiting.  Bibi,  who  was  naturally 
obliging,  was  about  to  follow  her  first  impulse  and  go,  but  she 
checked  herself  with  the  reflection  that  this  man  could  have  no 
claim  upon  her.  She  was  not  to  be  disposed  of  like  a  bag  of 
meal  or  one  of  Frau  Holz's  prize  bantams,  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  But  Fritz,  with  a  smarting  face,  impatient  of  the  delay, 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  drew  out  a  coin. 

"  There,  there,  get  it  quickly,  my  good  girl  !  I  don't  want  a 
black  eye,"  and  he  held  out  a  franc  to  the  astonished  Bibi,  who 
mechanically  took  it.  The  next  moment  she  could  have  cut  off 
the  hand  that  received  it.  Flushing  crimson,  she  made  a  move- 
ment as  if  to  throw  it  from  her.  Fritz's  eyes  were  upon  her. 
Slowly,  with  a  deprecating,  albeit  mischievous  smile,  she  pock- 
eted it.  "Yes,  your  lordship,"  she  said  meekly,  and  went  for 
the  water. 

Catching  sight  of  a  dingy  little  mirror  on  the  opposite  wall, 
the  young  man  walked  across  the  room  and  began  to  examine 
his  countenance,  feeling  the  lump  on  his  temple  and  experi- 
mentally contracting  the  muscles  about  his  eye  in  a  series  of 
contortions  much  resembling  a  burlesque  wink. 
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"  How  terrible  if  it  should  turn  black,"  said  a  shocked  voice 
behind  him,  and  looking  up  he  encountered  a  piquant  face, 
mock-serious,  and  a  pair  of  dancing  dark  eyes.  As  for  her  eyes, 
Bibi  had  a  strong  desire  to  answer  his  enquiring  face  with 
another  wink  as  ponderous  and  intensely  thoughtful  as  his  own, 
but  in  the  light  of  the  revelation  she  was  to  make  him,  she 
refrained.  Instead  she  said  bashfully,  "I  have  brought  the 
water,  sir.     Shall  I  get  you  a  bandage  ?  " 

"Oh,  thank  you  very  much.  I  should  be  obliged  to  you  if 
you  would."  He  was  a  little  puzzled  by  the  girl's  manner.  She 
was  an  Italian  of  course.  Probably  a  messenger  whom  Lady 
Bertha  had  procured  from  the  Italian  settlement  which  he  had 
been  told  was  near  the  village.  Odd  that  she  had  so  little 
accent.  He  had  a  vague  notion  that  the  girl  was  poking  fun 
at  him. 

"May  I  wet  the  bandage  for  your  lordship?"  asked  Bibi, 
standing  at  a  respectful  distance  with  downcast  eyes  and  folded 
hands.  A  lock  of  soft,  dark  hair  fell  over  her  shoulder,  the 
corners  of  her  mouth  were  drawn  down,  and  a  dimple  appeared 
and  disappeared  in  her  cheek. 

"No,  I  thank  you,"  replied  Fritz  with  dignity.  "I  need  not 
trouble  you." 

Completely  crushed,  Bibi  retired  to  her  stool,  from  which 
place  of  vantage  she  watched  his  struggles  to  tie  the  bandage 
behind  his  head.  The  first  knot  was  simple  and  easily  accom- 
plished. With  the  second  came  the  difficulty.  The  shortened 
ends  refused  to  stay  in  place,  and  each  time  the  bandage  slipped 
from  his  grasp.  The  young  man  grew  hot  with  the  effort  and 
the  irritation.  The  girl  on  the  stool  began  to  laugh.  Fritz 
looked  up,  caught  her  eyes,  and  laughed  too.  The  Lady  Bertha 
became  indifferent. 

"Really,  I  believe  I  will  have  to  trouble  you,"  he  said,  hold- 
ing out  the  bandage. 

"No,  indeed!"  said  my  lady  with  an  air.  "I  am  afraid  it 
will  be  impossible.     Besides  I  could  never  reach." 

"But  I  can  sit  down." 

"  Still  the  handkerchief  would  be  no  longer." 

"The  handkerchief!" 

"Oh,  an  old  thing  I  found."  Bibi  in  some  confusion  began 
to  finger  the  frayed  ends  of  her  scarlet  sash. 

"You  tore  your  handkerchief  for  me,"  said  Fritz  with  finality. 
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"Pray  (l«>n't  take  it  as  a  favor."  Bibi'fl  hauteur  was  inimita- 
ble.     "  I  should  have  done  it  for  anyone." 

"That  makes  no  difference,"  returned  Fritz  sternly,  examin- 
ing the  little  strip  of  linen  in  his  hand.  ''Of  course  I  shall 
replace  it." 

"What  would  the  Lady  Bertha  say  ?"   the  girl  inquired. 

"Does  it  make  much  difference  what  she  says?"  asked  Fritz 
pleasantly,  deciphering  the  monogram  on  the  handkerchief. 

Bibi  drew  herself  up  and  tilted  back  her  pointed  chin. 
"Nothing  that  Count  von  Arnstadt  does  can  possibly  be  of  the 
least  interest  to  Lady  Bertha  von  Baudemont." 

"Ah,  you  are  from  the  castle  ?  Lady  Bertha's  messenger,  of 
course.  I  could  not  expect  Lady  Bertha  herself,  although  her 
note  might  have  led  me  to  believe  I  should  find  her." 

Bibi  grew  suddenly  red.  It  had  not  occurred  to  her  that  this 
escapade,  if  escapade  you  could  call  anything  involving  so  seri- 
ous a  purpose,  could  be  regarded  in  any  but  a  favorable  light. 
The  princess  would  naturally  be  annoyed,  but  that  this  man, 
this  stranger  should  dare  so  much  as  to  hint — .  A  great  angry 
lump  rose  in  Bibi's  throat. 

The  young  man  continued  inexorably,  "  I  should  be  sorry  to 
believe  that  Lady  Bertha  could  in  any  way  forget  herself  and 
what  is  owed  to  her  family.     May  I  ask  her  message  ?" 

Bibi,  with  burning  cheeks  sprang  to  her  feet,  her  eyes  hard 
with  defiance,  her  arms  held  tense  by  her  side. 

"The  Lady  Bertha's  message  would  justify  her  appearance 
here  or  anywhere  else,"  she  said  extravagantly.  "The  Lady 
Bertha  wishes  me  to  tell  you  that  she  is  a  human  being  with  a 
mind  of  her  own  and  a  will  of  her  own  and  spirit  enough,  thank 
heaven  !  to  use  them.  Lady  Bertha  von  Baudemont  absolutely 
and  irrevocably  refuses  to  marry  you  ! " 

"To  marry  me!"  echoed  the  young  man  in  amazement. 
"Whoever  gave  you  the  idea  of  marrying  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  don't  pretend  to  be  ignorant,"  cried  Bibi,  dropping  her 
air  of  tragedy  queen  and  becoming  a  defiant  child.  ''You  know 
very  well  what  I  mean.  It  is  all  a  miserable  scheme  to  get  rid 
of  me.  The  princess  hates  me.  I  am  an  expense  I  suppose,  and 
besides  she  dislikes  me.  Count  von  Arnstadt,  I  —  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  getting  so  angry.  I  came  here  to  appeal  to  you  as  a 
gentleman  not  to  marry  me.     I  don't  want  to  marry  any  one." 

"My  dear  little  girl,"  said  the   young  man  very  gently,  "I 
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wouldn't  marry  you  for  the  world.     I  assure  you  that  no  one 
has  mentioned  the  subject  to  me." 

"  But  the  princess  told  me — she  gave  me  to  understand  — " 

"The  princess  has  invited  me  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  her. 
I  believe  she  mentioned  that  her  niece  was  living  with  her." 

Bibi's  sensations  were  mixed,  but  the  predominant  one  was 
relief.     "  Thank  you,"  she  said. 

There  was  a  long  pause.  The  candle,  nearly  burnt  out  in  its 
socket,  was  sending  soft,  uncertain  shadows  through  the  quiet 
room.  The  clock  in  the  corner  ticked  monotonously.  Bibi 
broke  the  silence. 

"  Why  ?"  she  said. 

"Why  what?"  said  Fritz  absent-mindedly.  He  had  been 
trying  to  decide  whether  her  eyes  were  really  black  or  only 
looked  so. 

"  Don't  you  like  me  ?  "  asked  Bibi. 

"Like  you?  Why,  of  course.  Doesn't  everybody?"  He  was 
quite  matter-of-fact  about  it. 

Bibi  suddenly  smiled.  "  Does  your  eye  hurt  you  much  ?  " 
she  inquired  sympathetically. 

"No,  thank  you." 

"You  have  said  the  rudest  things."  Bibi  stated  this  medita- 
tively as  a  remote  fact  in  histo^. 

"  I  am  very  sorry." 

"But  now  you  are  doing  better.  Perhaps  if  I  stayed  long 
enough  you  might  manage  a  compliment.  But  I  haven't  time 
to  wait.     I  must  be  going." 

"Oh,  wait  a  moment,  please.  You  haven't  told  me  who  you 
are.  you  know." 

"  That  is  true  !  "  laughed  Bibi.  "Well,  it  must  be  very  plain 
to  you  that  I  am  not  Lady  Bertha.  What !  Lady  Bertha  in 
these  clothes  ?  Dear  me,  no  !  Lady  Bertha  is  at  this  moment 
weeping  for  her  sins,  locked  into  her  room.  Me  ?  As  you  see, 
signor,  I  am  a  poor  Italian  girl  whom  the  good,  the  bountiful, 
the  heavenly  Lady  Bertha  allowed  to  jump  from  her  window 
(after  the  doors  were  locked)  and  vanish  in  the  forest." 

"But  you  should  not  go  about  alone  after  dark,"  remonstrated 
the  young  man.     "Have  you  done  it  before  ? " 

"  Oh  dear,  yes  !  It  is  my  one  evening  amusement.  It  is  apt 
to  be  dull  at  home.  I  often  retire  early,  but  not  too  early  lest 
they  suspect  me." 
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"But  you  don't  think  that  these  clothes  really  disguise  you  ?  " 

"Indeed  they  do.     No  one  who  knows  me  as  Lady  Bertha 

cornea  near  enough  to  Bee  my  face,  while  as  Bibi  I  have  hordes 

of  friends  in  the  Italian  village.     Of  course  they  are  not  all 

models,  but  I  like  them.      Mania  was  an  Italian  you  know,  and 
1  speak  the  language.     We  get  on  famously  together.     But  it 

is  late.     I  must  really  go." 
"Oh,  Lady  Bertha!" 
"Well?" 

"  Do  you  object  if  I  make  the  princess  my  promised  visit?" 

Bibi  deliberated.  "Of  course  I  am  not  allowed  to  interfere 
with  my  aunt's  affairs.  Still  you  are  injured  and  really  very 
funny  to  look  at.  I  suppose  it  would  be  unkind  to  turn  you 
away.     You  may  come,"  she  said  graciously. 

"And  another  thing  I  am  going  to  do  without  asking." 

"Really?"  interrogated  my  lady,  on  the  defensive. 

"  I  am  going  to  take  you  home." 

"Oh!"  said  Lady  Bertha.     "Well,  will  you  first  get  my  hat?" 

When  he  returned  from  the  useless  search,  Bibi  had  vanished. 

"How infernally  stupid  I  am!"  ejaculated  Fritz  von  Arnstadt. 

The  candle  had  gone  out,  but  the  open  door  let  a  bright 
square  of  moonlight  into  the  room.  The  young  man  stooped 
and  picked  up  a  small  white  object  from  the  floor.  He  smoothed 
it  out  carefully,  reading  again  the  mongram  in  its  corner. 

"B.  von  B.  Bibi  von  Baudemont.  A  pretty  name,"  he  said 
meditatively,  putting  it  into  his  pocket,  "but  I  always  hated 
alliteration." 

Margaret  Clarissa  Estabrook. 


The  Passing  of  the  Twilight  Queen 

Out  of  the  West  came  the  Twilight  Queen, 
As  the  sun  in  the  clouds  was  sinking  low, 
In  the  folds  of  her  robe  of  purple  sheen 
Clung  tints  of  the  sunset  glow. 

She  bore  in  her  hands  a  purple  veil 
Which  shone  with  the  light  of  the  setting  sun, 
And  she  draped  it  soft  over  hill  and  dale 
Just  as  the  day  was  done. 
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In  the  valley  of  sleep  she  paused  to  rest, 
When  the  sun  in  the  west  had  passed  from  sight, 
And  the  Queen  of  the  Night  came  near  in  quest 
Of  tints  of  the  sunset  light. 

In  the  valley  of  sleep  the  Twilight  breathed  low, 
As  the  Queen  of  Night  approached  serene, 
And  starward  there  passed  with  the  fading  light's  glow 
The  soul  of  the  Twilight  Queen. 

Mary  Abby  Van  Kleeck. 


EDITORIAL 

One  of  the  most  inspiring  characteristics  of  college  life  is  its 
democracy.  The  college  opens  her  doors  to  all  and  receives  each 
student  for  what  she  really  is.  No  social  or  religions  distinc- 
tions exist.  Our  criterions  of  judgment  are  character  and  capa- 
bility. The  new  student  finds  herself  suddenly  in  the  midst 
of  a  large  body  of  students  all  unknown  to  her  as  she  is  to 
them.  Her  friends,  home,  family,  and  all  the  environment  that 
had  hitherto  aided  to  make  up  her  individuality  are  now  cut  off, 
and  she  is  placed  in  the  same  circumstances  and  conditions  with 
all  the  other  students.  The  place  she  is  to  fill  here  is  to  be  de- 
cided by  what  she  is  herself,  and  what  she  can  do  with  herself. 
Thus  it  is  that  a  college  is  in  its  very  nature  democratic. 

Our  college  has  not  only  recognized  but  also  emphazized  this, 
and  it  has  been  one  of  the  deep-rooted  causes  of  her  power.  As 
we  have  been  undenominational  in  our  religious  life,  so  have  we 
been  democratic  in  our  social  and  academic  life.  The  rich  and  the 
poor  girl  meet  here  on  the  same  footing.  The  college  has  empha- 
sized its  democratic  principles  by  applying  many  of  the  Utopian 
theories  to  college  life.  The  aim  of  the  college  must  be  adopted 
as  the  aim  of  each  member  while  she  is  within  the  institution, 
although  each  one  accepts  it  with  her  individual  modifications 
and  interpretations.  The  privileges  of  the  college  are  open  to 
each  member.  The  Campus  House,  with  its  uniformly  furnished 
rooms  which  are  reassigned  yearly,  recall  the  communist's  idea 
concerning  property.  College  activities  are  so  universal  in  their 
character  that  they  may  be  shared  by  all  either  as  participants 
or  spectators. 

But  to  make  the  democratic  principle  practical  some  opportu- 
nities for  material  aid  must  be  given  to  students  who  feel  it 
necessary  to  support  themselves  wholly  or  partially.  The  found- 
ers and  executive  of  our  college  helped  solve  this  difficulty  by 
placing  the  tuition  at  a  nominal  rate.     Believers  in  the  college 

i  n 
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have  expressed  their  desire  that  the  college  should  be  demo- 
cratic by  founding  scholarships.  Among  the  alumnae  this  same 
thought  has  taken  the  shape  of  a  Students  Aid  Society,  and 
among  the  student  body  itself  it  has  given  rise  to  the  Students 
Exchange,  with  its  various  branches  of  work.  All  these  organ- 
izations tend  to  prove  that  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  the 
college  most  at  heart  feel  strongly  that  democracy  should  be 
one  of  her  fundamental  principles. 

Nevertheless  there  has  been  growing  up  among  the  students 
a  custom  that,  although  seemingl}7  harmless,  is  really  quite  out 
of  harmony  with  this  principle.  This  custom  is  the  sending 
presents  of  various  sorts  to  the  student  who  receives  any  class  or 
college  honor.  The  custom  started  out  of  the  spontaneous  act 
of  sending  flowers  to  an  intimate  friend,  but  it  has  developed 
into  being  the  prescribed  way  of  expressing  congratulations 
between  fellow  students.  The  turning  of  a  student's  room  into 
a  regular  conservatory  because  she  has  been  taken  into  a  society 
is  a  very  common  sight.  We  trust  it  is  the  climax  of  this  cus- 
tom, and  that  its  absurdity  will  briug  the  student  body  to  a 
sense  of  its  impropriety.  It  seems  but  a  minor  detail  of  college 
life,  but  it  has  within  it  the  germ  which  if  scattered  and  devel- 
oped would  destroy  the  democratic  spirit  of  our  college. 
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Thoreau,   His   IIuhk,  Friends,  and  Books  by  Annie  Russell 

Marble.  (Thos.  Y.  Crowell,  Pub.)  Biography  lias  grown  into 
a  fad  in  modern  literature,  and  must  suffer  accordingly.  Our 
lists  of  new  books  are  beset  with  Memoirs,  Letters,  Auto- 
biographies, etc.  Some  of  these  are  powerful  enough  to  come 
through  the  wear  and  tear  of  criticism  strengthened,  but  most  of 
them  have  to  seek  shelter  under  the  already  crowded  adjective 
mediocre.  "  Thoreau,  His  Home,  Friends,  and  Books,"  we  find 
ourselves  obliged  to  assign  to  this  class.  The  title  is  character- 
istic of  the  book,  both  of  its  contents  and  its  size.  Thoreau  is 
the  thread  of  unity  of  the  book,  but  he  is  overburdened  and 
often  entirely  lost  sight  of  among  the  various  details  about  his 
home,  friends,  and  books.  And  even  the  little  personality  that 
is  given  is  smoothed  over.  The  author's  idea  seems  to  be  to 
show  that  Thoreau,  in  spite  of  all  of  his  eccentricities,  very 
greatly  resembled  an  ordinary  man,  instead  of  dwelling  upon, 
or  even  pointing  out,  what  it  was  that  made  him  individual 
enough  to  justify  his  biography  being  written.  This  leads  us  to 
surmise  that  Miss  Marble  was  stimulated  to  write  a  life  of 
Thoreau  not  so  much  because  of  her  love  for  the  man  as  be- 
cause it  seemed  a  new  field,  entered  by  but  few  as  yet,  and  by  no 
one  exhaustively  explored.  Her  lack  of  sympathy  with  the 
man  is  shown  even  in  her  language.  There  is  a  singular  lack  of 
harmony  between  the  simple,  natural  poet  and  the  heavy  "book 
English,"  full  of  artificialities  such  as  "  view-points,"  and  hyphe- 
nated "poet-botanist"  and  "parades  of  pretensions,"  used  to 
describe  him.  We  can  not  but  think  that  there  is  a  certain  simi- 
larity between  the  author  of  this  biography  and  some  of  the 
guests  who  came  to  see  Thoreau  at  Walden  and  who  he  says 
"  thought  that  I  was  forever  singing, 

'  This  is  the  house  that  I  built, 

This  is  the  man  that  lives  in  the  house  that  I  built, 

These  are  the  folks  that  worry  the  man 

That  lives  in  the  house  that  I  built.'  " 

M.  B.    D. 
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The  Loom  of  Life  by  Charles  Frederic  Goss.  (The  Bowen- 
Merrill  Pub.  Co.)  As  a  serious  attempt  to  work  out  a  serious 
theme,  to  draw  from  life  and  express  in  fiction  a  truth  as  inti- 
mately conjoined  with  human  experience  as  is  the  warp  with 
the  woof  in  a  woven  fabric,  this  book  seems  utterly  inadequate. 
It  is  questionable,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  theme  is  suffi- 
cient to  supply  a  story  of  such  length,  and  from  this  fault  grows 
a  second  and  more  apparent  one.  For  to  help  out  his  slender 
thread  of  motive  the  author  has  introduced  a  mass  of  melodra- 
matic action  which  throws  a  lurid  glow  over  the  whole  book. 
Removed  from  this  stage-light  most  of  the  characters  are  life- 
less creations,  though  the  character  of  Mr.  Braithewaite  shows 
real  power,  and  the  heroine  shares  to  some  degree  the  reality 
of  her  father's  portrayal.  But  on  the  whole  the  characters  make 
no  lasting  or  genuine  impression,  and  we  close  the  book  with 
a  distinct  sense  of  disappointment. 

A.    T.    K. 

The  Last  Word  by  Alice  MacGowan.  (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.) 
The  interest  in  this  novel  begins  with  the  preface.  It  is  in  verse 
and  strikes  a  thoughtful  keynote  which  "half-revealed,  half- 
hid  beneath  a  jest,"  lies  sounding  beneath  all  the  brilliancy  and 
sparkle  of  the  book. 

"From  all  Life's  victims'  eyes  I  saw 

The  wakeful  pain. 
Which  tossed  and  slept  not  in  my  heart 

Look  back  again." 

The  heroine  is  a  young  Texan  woman  of  no  small  literary 
ability,  who  has  been  "  discovered  n  and  installed  in  the  office  of 
a  New  York  weekly  paper.  The  local  color  is  very  well  brought 
out,  and  the  people  whom  she  meets  in  the  office  are  finely- 
drawn  characters.  The  president  of  the  publishing  company  is- 
a  man  talented,  dignified,  aristocratic,  but  possessing  a  disposi- 
tion which  demands  the  total  surrender  of  mind  and  soul  from 
the  woman  he  loves,  who  is  our  heroine. 

The  struggle  between  these  two  masterful  natures  —  for 
Carrington  West  has  too  great  ability  and  love  for  her  work,  to 
be  dominated  by  another — is  the  pivot  around  which  the  story 
moves.  Another  man,  an  illustrator  in  the  office,  also  loves  Miss 
West.  He  is  a  giant  in  body,  with  a  soul  as  delicate  and  alive  to 
touch  as  harp-strings,  yet  his  character  is  too  weak  to  stand 
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again s1  fche  temptations  to  which  his  peculiar  tern]  eram<  i  .1  sub- 
him.      The  portrayal  of  Bushrod  Floyd's   wasted  life  and 
pitiable  end  is  a  strong  pari  of  a  strong  story. 

.Miss  West  discourses  with  epigrammatic  wil  upon  innumerable 
Subjects,  and  the  book  lias  the  rare  value  of  being  even  better 
toward  the  end  than  at  the  beginning. 

■bara  Ladd  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.). 
A  bright,  interesting  though  not  unusual  tale  of  Revolutionary- 
times.  Barbara  is  a  delightful  little  tom-boy  who  later  develops 
into  a  charming  young  woman.  The  love  story  is  delayed 
until  Barbara  has  won  the  reader's  affection  by  her  amusing 
escapades. 

The  author  has  an  easy  manner  of  telling  things  and  has 
created  several  people  worth  knowing.  Barbara's  aunt,  Mistress 
Mehitable,  is  quite  as  lovable  as  Barbara  herself,  while  Dr.  Jim 
and  Dr.  John  are  sturdy,  big-hearted  brother  physicians  of 
whom  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  more. 

Hope  Lor ing,  by  Lillian  Bell.  (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.)  A  decided 
and  lamentable  departure  from  Miss  Bell's  previous  style.  The 
breezy,  pithy  comments  on  people  and  things,  which  charac- 
terized her  earlier  book,  are  lacking.  The  story  is  of  a  young 
Southern  girl's  experiences  at  school  and  in  New  York  society, 
and  the  length  of  the  volume  is  not  warranted  by  the  interest 
it  arouses. 

Cap  and  Gown.  Third  series.  Selected  by  R.  L.  Paget. 
(L.  C.  Page  &  Co.).  The  publication  of  a  third  volume  of  col- 
lege verse  seems  to  indicate  some  degree  of  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public.  The  selections  in  this  volume  are 
varied  to  suit  all  tastes,  and  their  merit  is  on  a  level  with  that  of 
the  preceding  series.  There  is  cleverness  and  some  humor  in 
the  comic  verse,  the  lyrics  are  musical,  and  now  and  then  a 
deeper  note  is  sounded  which  reminds  one  of  the  ever-present 
possibility  of  discovering  a  genius  in  the  bud. 

Smith  College  has  been  creditably  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing contributors  :  Maude  Dutton,  Alice  Egbert,  Marguerite 
Fellows,  Sybil  Cox,  Mary  Hastings,  Ethel  Hawkins,  Bertha 
Lovell,  Margaret  McCutcheon,  and  Helen  Wal bridge. 


A I  VMNvE  DEPA  R  TMENT 

The  first  five  articles  in  this  department  were  contributed  by  the  Chicago 
Asssociation  of  Smith  Alumnae. 

While  the  class  of  '90  was  still  in  college.  Mr.  Coit  and  Miss  Fine  came  and 

told  us  about  settlements.    The  idea  was  then  entirely  new  to  us,  though  that 

may  seem  impossible  now,  when  it  is  a  natural  part  of 

Association  House  a  college  girl's  ambition  to  do  something  in  a  settle- 
ment or  at  least  to  know  something  about  them. 
Other  organizations  and  individuals  have  taken  up  the  settlement  plan  and 
carried  it  out  in  its  many  phages,  but  we  may  be  proud  that  college  women 
were  among  the  first  in  the  field  and  that  they  have  always  been  efficient  in 
it.  This  is  my  excuse  for  telling  you  something  of  one  special  settlement  in 
Chicago.  It  is  not  a  college  settlement  in  name,  but  college  women  and 
especially  Smith  College  women  have  had  much  to  do  with  it. 

Association  House,  474  W.  North  Avenue.  Chicago,  is  not  situated  near  the 
center  of  the  city  nor  in  a  part  that  could  be  called  in  any  sense  a  slum.  It 
is  far  out  on  the  northwest  side,  in  a  factory  district ;  a  district  where  hun- 
dreds of  girls  work  in  tailor  shops,  laundries  and  factories  ;  where  homes  are 
in  little  flats  over  shops  or  perhaps  saloons.  In  Chicago  these  flats  are  divided 
and  subdivided,  front  and  back,  or  they  are  constructed  by  running  length- 
wise and  crosswise  partitions  through  a  tiny  frame  cottage.  The  stores  run 
in  solid  monotonous  blocks,  with  little  jogs  where  the  cottages  are  tucked  in 
between  the  newer  brick  buildings.  You  can  imagine  for  j'ourselves  the 
possibilities  in  the  way  of  dark  rooms,  outside  staircases  and  doorways 
opening  off  from  narrow  alleys.  Wicker  Park  Hall  is  the  most  fashionable 
and  elegant  place  of  amusement  the  neighorhood  affords,  and  one  needs  to 
pass  it  but  a  few  times  to  realize  what  the  less  refined  must  be.  The  popula- 
tion is  largely  Scandinavian  and  German,  which  fact  tells  at  once  a  story  of 
thrift,  cleanliness,  industry  and  a  readiness  to  seize  every  opportunity  for 
improvement.  It  tells  also  of  the  frequent  saloons  and  the  wreck  of  many  a 
home  that  might  otherwise  be  comfortable  and  happy. 

To  the  girls  who  worked  in  the  tailor-shops  and  factories  is  due  the  starting 
of  Association  House.  They  sent  a  petition,  signed  by  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
nam^s,  to  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  to  come  to  their  neigh- 
borhood. The  call  was  responded  to,  and  in  June,  1899,  a  settlement  was 
opened  in  a  builling  which  had  been  used  up  to  that  time  as  a  saloon,  with 
flats  above.  The  girls  who  sent  the  petition  promised  to  be  loyal  supporters 
of  the  "association"  as  th^y  call  it,  and  they  have  been  true  to  their  word. 
It  is  a  rare  pleasure  for  the  college  girls  to  know  these  other  girls.    They  have 
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to  face  such  odds  in  lif.'  as  few  college  girls  know,  imt  they  are  bright  and 
earnest  and  oheezy,  Some  <>t*  them  have  to  help  snpporl  families  on  Less  than 
four  dollars  a  week,  working  all  day  and  often  Car  into  the  night.  Borne  hare 
voices  that  would  be  listened  to  anywhere  with  delight,  if  there  were  time  or 

money  for  cult  ivat ion.  Some  have  given  up  ehanees  for  an  education  because 
the  home  needed  the  daughter  so  sadly.  In  many  a  lite  is  sorrow  that  would 
be  tragedy  to  us  and  is  so  to  them,  but  they  face  life  bravely.  If  your  world 
ever  grows  tiresome  to  you  and  the  little  burdens  of  every  day  grow  heavy, 
go  and  meet  some  of  these  working  girls.  Yon  will  come  away  with  anew 
vigor  and  a  sort  of  scorn  of  the  trivial  things  that  try  us. 

Association  House,  like  every  other  settlement,  tries  to  offer  its  neighbor- 
hood the  opportunities  it  wants.  In  this  case  it  wants  a  meeting  place  where 
there  is  a  homelike  Christian  atmosphere,  where  there  are  clean,  wholesome 
good  times  and  opportunities  to  learn  the  things  most  necessary  to  know. 
These  things  include  cooking,  sewing,  dressmaking,  music,  Bible  stud)7, 
stenography,  and  various  minor  crafts.  The  house  is  open  not  only  to  the 
young  but  to  every  member  of  the  family.  The  most  interesting  club  of  all 
is  composed  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  mothers  ;  women  whose  hands 
are  full  of  care  but  who  have  not  lost,  after  all,  the  sense  of  play,  and  who 
enjoy  the  good  times  at  Association  House  perhaps  better  than  anyone  else. 
Sixty  little  kindergarten  children  flock  to  the  house  every  morning.  From 
four  in  the  afternoon  until  ten  at  night  there  is  the  sound  of  voices  and  tramp- 
ing feet,  as  girls  and  boys  as  well  as  their  older  sisters  and  brothers  come  and 
go  for  clubs  and  classes.  Over  one  thousand  people  swarm  through  the  house 
each  week.  Through  the  summer  months  the  playground  is  thronged  with, 
children  all  day  and  with  the  older  people  in  the  evening.  Basket-ball  has 
been  the  most  popular  evening  attraction.  This  past  summer  each  day  saw 
six  or  seven  hundred  people  on  the  playground. 

What  have  the  Smith  girls  to  do  with  all  this  ?  They  have  to  think  and 
plan.  Don't  imagine  for  a  moment  that  anything  you  gained  at  college  will 
come  amiss  in  settlement  work.  Every  bit  of  executive  ability  will  be  needed, 
the  capacity  to  meet  emergencies,  to  attack  difficult  problems.  All  your  social 
training  and  "good-fellowship",  your  literary  and  musical  training,  your 
power  to  be  businesslike  and  methodical  and  reliable, —  all  these  will  be 
needed.  I  might  tell  you  of  one  Smith  girl  who  takes  care  of  a  club  of  small 
boys  at  Association  House  and  is  also  the  whole  of  the  "  committee  on  publi- 
cation ";  of  one  who  has  charge  of  the  finding  and  engaging  of  teachers  and 
the  planning  of  the  educational  work  :  of  one  who  works  with  a  young 
women's  club.  Our  Bible  teacher  is  a  Smith  woman  and  the  girls  were  so 
afraid  they  were  not  to  have  her  back  this  year  that  they  remarked  anxiously 
they  "thought  they  ought  to  begin  praying  about  it."  The  Smith  girls  are 
afraid  of  nothing  and  ready  for  anything  in  the  way  of  work.  It  ma)*  be  to 
furnish  a  musical  program  or  a  picnic,  it  may  be  to  make  lists  or  direct  invi- 
tations, it  may  be  to  plan  and  carry  through  a  reception,  or  to  write  a  secre- 
tary's report.  It  may  be  to  sew  curtains  or  to  help  in  a  cooking  or  a  sewing 
class  or  to  direct  the  whole  policy  of  the  settlement,  financial,  educational, 
religious.  There  are  so  many  things  to  be  done  in  a  settlement  and  there  is 
something  for  everyone,  provided  she  is  the  right  sort.     If  she  is  not  that 
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sort,  if  she  is  at  all  lazy  or  snobbish  or  lacking  in  self-reliance  or  reliability, 
she  must  find  her  interests  elsewhere  than  in  a  settlement.  But  none  of  these 
things  could  be  said  of  a  Smith  girl.  For  the  college  woman,  Association 
House  offers  an  opportunity  to  test  herself,  to  use  all  her  stored-up  energy 
and  training,  to  put  herself  in  touch  with  a  "strenuous  life"  that  is  genuine 
and  full  of  purpose.  For  the  neighborhood,  it  is  the  center  of  all  that  is 
homelike  and  kind  and  Christian,  of  all  that  means  good  cheer  and  fellowship 
and  a  chance  to  know  and  to  be.  To  every  Smith  College  girl,  resident  in 
Chicago  or  not,  the  doors  of  Association  House  are  always  open,  with  the 
warmest  welcome. 

Ellen  Holt  '90. 

In  1885  there  appeared  in  a  new  literary  journal,  published  by  a  band  of 
aspiring  and  revolutionary  young  writers  in  Holland,  a  simple  tale  of  some- 
thing less  than  two  hundred  pages,  which  speedily 

De  Kleine  Johannes  placed  its  author  among  the  foremost  representatives 
of  modern  Dutch  literature. 

Of  this  "  symbolisch-realistischen  Maerchendictung",  Dr.  Paul  Rache 
writes,  "I  know  of  nothing  similar  in  the  entire  literature  of  the  world 
to  place  by  the  side  of  this  highly  poetical  and  unique  narrative".  Although 
less  enthusiastic  critics  might  draw  the  line  at  so  stiong  an  expression  of 
praise,  condemning  certain  passages  as  too  harshly  realistic,  the  majority 
of  readers  easily  yield  to  the  charms  of  the  otherwise  ideal  history  of 
"Little  John." 

Written  by  Frederick  van  Eeden,  at  that  time  a  medical  student  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  "  De  Kleine  Johannes"  reveals  the  touch  and  imaginative  genius 
of  the  true  artist.  Two  comedies,  written  previously  and  staged  with  great 
success,  had  hinted  at  van  Eeden's  literary  predilection,  so  that  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  a  surprise  when,  the  year  following  the  publication  of  his  remarka- 
ble little  masterpiece,  he  gave  up  the  study  of  medicine  to  devote  himself  to 
writing.  Favored  by  fortune,  so  far  as  the  question  of  livelihood  was  con- 
cerned, the  young  author  left  his  native  city  of  Haarlem,  cutting  free  as  well 
from  the  enviromnent  of  his  medical  experiences  in  Amsterdam,  to  make  a 
home  in  the  secluded  but  well-fortified  little  town  of  Bussuin,  which  accord- 
ing to  our  idea  of  distances,  is  a  mere  stone's-throw  from  the  great  city  of 
Holland  and  almost  within  earshot  of  the  Queen's  summer  residence  in  Hilver- 
sum.  Here  he  has  added  to  the  choice  store  of  modern  Dutch  lyrical  poetry, 
and  at  present  is  completing  a  sequel  to  the  so-called  prose-poem  which  has 
made  his  name  familiar  and  himself  particularly  and  lovingly  esteemed 
among  his  people. 

The  charm  of  this  work,  which  lies  partly  in  its  naive  style,  can  hardly  be 
described  to  such  as  did  not  find  the  world  a  fairy-land  in  childhood,  and  for 
whom  nature  has  no  mystery  nor  delight. 

Quaint,  motherless,  little  Johannes  lived  alone  with  his  father,  his  dog 
Presto,  and  Simon,  a  dignified  cat  who  inspired  in  him  a  feeling  of  respect 
mingled  with  fear,  rather  than  of  intimacy.  Presto  was  his  boon  companion, 
to  whom  he  confided  many  more  secrets  than  he  did  to  his  father,  but  there 
were  certain  matters  which  even  Presto  could  not  understand  and  of  these,  he 
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Bpoke  only  in  the  presence  of  the  clock  in  his  chamber,  tin-  dear  friend  of  hit 
twilighl  musings. 

Johannes   lived  In  BO  old  house  with  a  large  garden.      It  was  difficult  to 

find  one's  way  aright  there,  for  in  the  house  were  many  dark  passages,  stairs, 
little  chambers  and  ..  irret,  while  all  about  the  garden  were  protecting 

walls  and  hot-houses.  To  Johannes  it  was  a  complete  world.  Ho  could  make 
distant  excursions  therein  and  to  everything  which  he  discovered  he  gave  a 
name,  ilis  father  was  a  wise  and  serious  man  who  often  took  Johannes  with 
him  upon  long  wanderings  through  the  forest  and  over  the  dunes.  At  such 
times  they  talked  little  and  Johannes  walked  ten  paces  behind  his  father, 
greeting  the  flowers  whom  he  met,  while  like  a  friend,  he  stroked  with  his 
little  hand  the  rough  bark  of  the  old  trees,  who  always  had  to  stand  in  the 
same  place.     Then  the  good-natured  giants  would  rustle  their  thanks  to  him. 

At  eventide  before  he  went  to  sleep,  Johannes  always  said  over  a  long 
prayer.  He  prayed  for  his  father  and  for  Presto,  but  Simon  had  no  need  of  it, 
he  thought.  He  prayed  at  great  length  for  himself  also,  and  in  closing  nearly 
always  made  the  request  that  sometime  a  wonder  might  truly  come  to  jmss. 

The  beauty  of  van  Eeden's  delineation  of  childhood  fancies  is  hardly  to  be 
surpassed,  while  to  the  lover  of  Dutch  scenery,  his  word-pictures  call  up 
vivid  and  delightful  memories.  The  deep  underlying  current  of  feeling  as  well 
as  the  broad,  sympathetic  purpose  of  the  story  are  universal  in  their  appeal 
and  rind  a  response  in  every  heart.  As  one  follows  little  Johannes  through 
the  ideal  world  created  by  his  childish  imagination  to  the  real  world  of  suf- 
fering and  death,  one  awakens  to  the  fact  that  he  has  hedged  himself  in  from 
the  great  problems  of  humanity,  dreaming  and  waiting  for  a  wonder  to  come 
to  pass  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  being,  instead  of  striking  out  towards  the 
soul's  immortal  goal  along  the  path  of  sorrow  and  duty.  Rarely  has  the  com- 
mon life-lesson  been  so  simply  and  artistically  presented  as  in  this  modern 
Dutch  classic. 

Alice  Hall  Walter  '94. 

Picture-Rhymes 
I.— Kenneth  Graham's  "Its  Walls  icere  as  of  Jasper." 

Fairy  galleons  dancing,  dancing, 

On  the  summer  sea  ; 
Dainty  horses  prancing,  prancing, 

O'er  the  grassy  lea  ; 
Two  by  two  in  company, 
Picture-knight  and  fair  ladye. 

Gentle  breezes  blowing,  blowing 

Gossamer  cordage  free ; 
Opal  sun-lights  glowing,  glowing, 

On  pearly  masonry ; 
Flash  of  gem  and  heraldry 
From  mailed  knight  and  fair  ladye. 
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Arms  and  trappings  ringing,  ringing, 

All  so  merrily ; 
Flute  and  jester  singing,  singing, 

Jocund  minstrelsy  ; 
Laugh  and  lover's  gallantry 
From  every  knight  and  fair  ladye. 

To  the  ivory  mast-heads  looming 

Through  the  leafy  tree, 
From  the  turrets'  shadowy  glooming 

Sweeps  the  pageantry,— 
Two  by  two,  in  company, 
Picture-knight  and  fair  ladye. 

II. — Spring  in  a  Library. 

Dusty  and  musty, — verily, 

Even  the  sunbeam  shaft  I  see 
Straying  but  a  little  way 
Through  the  Gothic  lattice  gray 

Absorbs  unwittingly 
Wisdom  in  epitome, — 
For  surely  such  this  dust  must  be. 

Hence,  pretty  stranger;  quickly  flee 

This  charnel-house  of  vanity  : 
There  is  no  life  to  quicken  here, 
Only  the  dry  bones  of  some  seer 
Long  dead.     Meanwhile  for  thee 

Hepaticas  sigh  wistfully, — 
Leave,  then,  the  dusty  tomes  to  me. 

III. — Window-Mirage. 

In  the  city  prisoned, 

Looking  out 
On  blank,  staring  windows 
With  bricks  squarely,  rows  on  rows, 

Walled  about,— 

Lo  !  the  blue  sky-stretches, 

Rock  and  dune, 
Pinon  fringing  darkly, ' 
Buttes  uncovered  starkly 

To  the  noon. 

Just  a  trick  of  sunlight 

And  window-pane, — 
But  in  my  heart  the  singing 
Of  the  winds,  the  wild  winds  ringing 

Across  the  plain. 

Ruth  Gaines  "01. 
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The  first  senior  class  at  Smith  was  revered  m  perhaps  no  senior  clai 
been  since.    It  was  so  nnnsnal  a  thing  in  those  days  for  s  ^r i  i- 1  to  go  to  college, 

that  we  who  bad  entered  upon  this  unknown 

Miss  Gulliver's  Inauguration    career  felt  a  certain  awe,  a-  we  Looked  upon 

those  who  had  so  nearly  completed  it. 

In  all  these  twenty  yean  I  have  never  outgrown  this  feeling.  Women  of 
the  other  classes  of  my  own  time  are  jnsi  college  women  to  me,  my  equals 

and  co-workers,  hut  the  class  of  'Tit  are  still  goddesses.  It  really  was  a  fine 
class  with  splendid  women  in  it. 

Among  the  most  able  of  these  was  Miss  Julia  Gulliver  whose  father  was  at 
at  that  time  professor  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  whose  sister 
Mary  was  in  the  class  of  '82.  The  distinction  won  by  Miss  Gulliver's  gradu- 
ating essay  on  "Dreams"  was  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  college  for  years. 
and  we  were  very  proud  when  the  thesis  was  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Speculative  Philosophy. 

When  the  other  day  I  received  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  her  inaugura- 
tion as  president  of  Rockford  College.  I  felt  that  at  last  "79  was  receiving  its 
due  recognition  from  the  world,  and  I  hastened  to  add  my  homage. 

Rockford  College  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  Rockford,  a 
city  of  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants  about  ninety  miles  from  Chicago,  on 
the  beautiful  Rock  River.  It  was  founded  in  1847  as  Rockford  Seminary  and 
became  a  college  in  1892.  It  has  done  excellent  work,  and  has  graduated 
many  fine  women,  most  distinguished  among  whom  is  Miss  Jane  Addams. 

Miss  Gulliver  came  to  Rockford  as  head  of  the  department  of  philosophy 
and  Biblical  literature  in  1890,  after  having  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  from  Smith  in  1888.  After  two  years  of  teaching  she  went  to 
Germany  to  study,  and  returned  to  Rockford  in  1893,  where  she  has  been  ever 
since.  Since  last  January  she  has  been  acting  president,  during  the  illness  of 
Miss  Reynolds,  and  this  fall  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  trustees  as  head 
of  the  college. 

At  the  inauguration  exercises  delightful  and  inspiring  addresses  were  given 
by  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin,  by  Miss  Addams  of  Hull  House,  and  by  Miss 
Gulliver  herself. 

The  address  that  Miss  Gulliver  gave,  the  references  to  her  work  by  the 
other  speakers,  and  above  all  the  evident  affection  and  respect  in  which  she 
was  held  by  her  former  pupils,  made  me  proud  of  her  as  a  representative  of 
our  beloved  Alma  Mater. 

In  addition  to  her  teaching,  Miss  Gulliver  has  contributed  to  various  reviews 
during  the  last  few  years.  Among  her  later  articles  are,  "The  Value  of 
Goethe's  Thought  of  God  to  Us,"  Andover  Review,  1897;  "The  Temptation 
of  Mr.  Bulstrode,  a  Study  of  the  Subconscious  Self,"  New  Work,  1900 ;  and 
in  connection  with  Prof  essor  Titchener  of  Cornell,  a  translation  of  one  volume 
of  Dr.  Wundt's  ethics,  entitled,  "  The  Facts  of  the  Moral  Life." 
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Chicago  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  place  in  the  country  at  present, 
from  the  educational  standpoint.     More  experiments  in  education  from  the 

elementary  school  to  the  university,   are 

Educational  Work  in  Chicago    being  carried  on  here  than  anywhere  else. 

The  university  itself  represents  in  one 
sense  a  great  and  successful  experiment.  Instead  of  awaiting  the  slow 
growth  of  years,  it  has  come  into  being  fully  equipped  ;  and  in  the  little  more 
than  ten  years  of  its  existence  has  made  itself  a  name  and  a  place  among  the 
universities  of  the  world.  Students  have  flocked  to  it  until  even  in  this  region 
of  swift  building,  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands. 

In  addition  to  the  lately  acquired  medical  and  law  schools  and  the  divinity 
school,  the  University  has  added  to  itself  an  elementary  and  secondary 
school  and  a  training  school  for  teachers.  One  may  thus  enter  the  University  at 
the  kindergarten  age  and  complete  one's  professional  training  under  its  wing. 

The  elementary  school,  formerly  under  Col.  Parker,  and  the  laboratory 
school  (known  generally  as  the  "Dewey  School")  represent  the  advanced 
forces  of  the  "New  Education"  in  this  country.  As  carried  out  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  this  new  education  means,  first  of  all.  training  for  citizen- 
ship, for  life  in  a  community,  for  the  life  of  to-day.  To  this  end  it  lays 
emphasis  on  doing,  rather  than  on  simply  knowing ;  on  carrying  thought  into 
action  ;  on  the  gaining  of  power.  The  school  work  centers  in  the  activities — 
such  as  wood  work,  cooking,  weaving,  and  in  field  work — such  as  excursions 
to  the  country,  to  the  farm,  to  the  factory. 

The  number  work,  reading,  and  writing,  as  well  as  the  modelling  and  paint- 
ing grow  out  of  these.  The  children  find  their  motive  for  learning  to  read  in 
the  desire  to  find  out  more  about  the  animals  on  the  farm,  for  example,  their 
motive  for  mastering  the  intricacies  of  long  division  in  their  desire  to  solve 
some  immediate  problem  that  presents  itself.  Drill  is  not  neglected  but  it  is 
given  with  a  distinct  purpose  evident  to  the  child.  Even  spelling  is  taught, 
and  well  taught  (contrary  to  the  general  impression),  but  words  are  learned 
as  they  are  needed  for  use. 

It  is  too  early  to  predict  all  the  results  of  such  work,  for  it  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage,  but  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  believe  in  it  with  all 
their  hearts,  and  are  convinced  that  the  children  trained  in  this  way  are  not 
only  happier,  but  that  they  are  gaining  a  broader  outlook,  and  that  they  will 
give  more  effective  service  to  the  world. 

Alice  Peloubet  Norton. 

School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago. 

The  story  of  the  founding  of  Christodora  House  of  New  York  is  to  many 

of  us  as  interesting  as  a  fairy  tale,  and  its  whole  development  as  well  as  the 

original  plan  has  been  an  object  of  deep  interest  to  the 

Christodora  House    whole   settlement    world.      For   Christodora  House, 

though  following  in  the  main  the  College  Settlement 

outline,  has  from  the  start  taken  the  position  of  openly  professing  to  be  a 

Christian  House  in  a  Jewish  neighborhood.     The  objection  was  made  at  the 

beginning  that  such  a  home  could  not  succeed,  that  no  one  would  come  to  the 

house.     On  the  contrary  however,  after  five  years,  the  number  of  those  who 
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oome  to  the  house  has  grown  to  snob  as  extent  thai  there  are  at  Leasi  fifteen 
hundred  enrolled  as  belonging  bo  the  different  clubs,  classes,  and  other  gather- 
ings thai  meet  there  eaoh  week*  and  it  wonld  be  the  easiest  thing  io  the  world 
bp  double  this  number  if  only  room  would  permit.  The  Sunday  serric*  too 
are  crowded,  especially  "  The  ( Shildren'a  Hour"  from  which  often  one  hundred 
or  two  hundred  children  are  I  arned  away  because  "  there  is  no  more  room". 

Christodora'a  Oral  house  was  in  10:5  Avenue  13  and  what  jolly  times  we  did 
have  there.  We  had  only  two  rooms  at  the  beginning,  and  there  were  no 
chairs,  so  we  sat  on  boxes  or  barrels  that  the  lady  clown  stairs  who  kept  the 
delicatessen  store,  gave  us.  And  many  will  remember  how  the  first  night 
we  went  there,  we  had  chocolate,  and  all  the  girls  in  the  street  were  invited 
to  come  in  and  form  a  club.  The  old  days  with  their  good  times  have  always 
had  a  charm  for  all  of  us  and  the  Loyalty  Club  girls  are  never  tired  of  talking 
about  them. 

In  1898,  however,  the  settlement  had  outgrown  its  old  quarters  and  the 
house  at  147  Avenue  B,  its  present  quarters,  was  obtained.  It  has  a  pretty  and 
constantly  changing  outlook  on  Tompkins  Square,  a  very  sea  of  human  life 
and  activity.  In  the  summer  its  seats  are  filled  with  tired  mothers  trying  to 
find  a  cool  place  for  their  restless,  sick  babies,  and  often  they  will  stay  there  all 
night  for  "it  is  cooler  there  than  in  our  homes".  Or  it  may  be  filled  with 
the  eager,  thronging  crowd  in  holiday  attire,  who  have  come  to  listen  to  the 
band  concert  on  Tuesday  night ;  or,  if  the  ice-cream  man  is  around  with  his 
wonderful  ice-cream  sandwiches,  one  and  sometimes  two  for  a  cent  and  three 
kinds  of  ice-cream  at  that,  there  will  be  an  interesting  study  in  the  little 
people  of  the  East  side.  At  any  time  of  the  day  or  night  there  is  always  a 
noise  and  always  a  crowd. 

If  the  view  from  the  front  windows  of  Christodora  is  interesting,  that  from 
the  back  ones  is  still  more  so,  for  here  we  see  how  and  where  our  neighbors 
live.  In  less  than  half  a  block,  in  tenement  houses  adjoining  ours  (about 
sixteen  in  number  and  some  of  them  rear  ones)  live  our  twenty-five  hundred 
neighbors.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  smoke  beginning  to  puff  out  of 
the  chimneys  announces  that  the  day  has  begun.  At  five  all  the  world  is  astir. 
At  six,  if  it  happens  to  be  Monday,  the  back  alleys  are  so  filled  with  clothes 
hanging  out  to  dry  that  you  cannot  see  those  who  are  hanging  them  out.  If 
it  is  Friday,  all  will  be  eagerly  listening  to  the  man  who  comes  around  to  sing 
German  ballads.  If  it  is  a  holiday  and  windy — oh  the  joy  of  the  small  boy  if 
these  two  events  coincide, — the  roof  will  be  filled  with  those  who  are  flying 
kites.  Everywhere  is  general  good  fellowship  and  it  is  not  an  infrequent 
occurrence  to  hear  someone  calling  up  to  our  windows  a  good  morning  greet- 
ing, for  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  a  "Good  Morning"  from  a  settle- 
ment worker  helps  to  brighten  the  whole  day. 

But  for  what  does  Christodora  House  stand?  It  stands  first  for  friendship, 
for  all  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  know  that  here  they  may  come  for 
the  help  that  they  need.  Here  they  may  obtain  food  for  the  poor  neighbor 
(who  would  starve  rather  than  ask  for  it  herself).  Here  they  may  learn 
about  the  club  to  which  any  big  boy  may  belong  and  which  will  keep  him 
off  the  street,  or  the  one  which  the  little  boys  join,  whose  object  is,  in  the 
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language  of  their  secretary,  "  to  study  history,  manners  and  other  relics  and 
to  have  a  good  time. 

Christodora  has  various  clubs  whose  members  meet  once  a  week.  The  two- 
oldest  and  perhaps  most  typical  ones  are  "The  Loyalty  Club,"  and  "  The- 
Sangster  Club/'  named  after  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangster.  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  friend  of  every  boy  and  girl  and  worker  too,  of 
the  house.  Last  winter  these  clubs  adopted  definite  schedules.  The  first  meet- 
ing of  the  month  was  devoted  to  business,  the  second  to  a  social,  the  third  to 
a  literary  evening  and  the  fourth  to  a  musicale,  a  debate,  or  a  practical  talk. 

Besides  these  clubs  there  are  classes. — industrial,  such  as  millinery,  dress- 
making, typewriting  and  stenography ;  educational,  including  grammar, 
reading,  literature,  etc.  ;  sewing  for  the  younger  children  ;  classes  to  prepare 
for  the  civil  service  examinations,  and  manual  work  for  the  boys.  Basket- 
ball and  gymnastic  work  are  most  popular,  so  also  is  the  study  hour,  when 
the  children  from  the  overcrowded  schools  can  come  to  get  help  with  their 
lessons  and.  what  is  even  more  important,  find  a  place  to  sit  down  and 
study  with  actually  a  table  on  which  they  can  write.  The  Penny  Provident 
Bank  is  a  splendid  way  to  save  money  for  the  hard  times  which  seem  sure  to- 
come,  and  the  library  is  an  unfailing  source  of  delight.  The  Mother's  Meet- 
ing is  always  interesting.  These  women  come  together  to  sew  for  their  chil- 
dren, to  drink  coffee  and  to  laugh  over  the  stories  that  the  college  girls  tell 
them  about  the  good  times  that  they  had  at  Smith,  and  then  to  play  games. 
There  are  days.  too.  which  can  never  be  forgotten.  Those  in  the  country, 
where  one  can  watch  the  grass  grow,  and  see  the  house  in  which  people  live — 
a  whole  house,  not  just  one  or  two  rooms— where  floors  have  something  upon 
them  that  is  soft,  and  whose  walls  have  pictures  on  them  that  look  just  like 
the  country.  And  then  there  are  the  days  which  are  not  quite  so  happy, 
when  sorrow  comes  either  to  you  or  to  the  workers,  and  because  you  both 
know  so  well  what  it  means,  you  suffer  together  and  are  comforted. 

In  writing  of  his  mission  schools  in  India,  Mr.  Janvier  speaks  of  three 
great  influences  that  lead  to  Christianity,  first  the  little  service,  held  each 
morning,  second  the  Bible  class,  and  third  the  personal  influence  of  the  teach- 
ers. Christodora  has  its  Bible  classes  and  its  services  for  all  who  wish  to 
come,  and  many  do  come  and  learn  in  them  that  the  Messiah  for  whom  they 
have  been  longing  and  waiting  has  come  and  is  here  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ.  But  far  wider  in  their  reach,  far  deeper  in  their  influence  are  the 
personal  lives  of  the  head- worker  and  her  associates.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  go  into  Christodora  House,  or  to  live  there,  without  realizing  that  the  great 
unseen  Head  of  the  House  is  Jesus  Christ,  that  He  it  is  who  fills  the  house 
with  love  and  unity,  that  it  is  the  influence  of  His  life  abiding  there  that 
prompts  the  desire  of  all  to  share  alike  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  disappoint- 
ments and  the  aspirations;  and  that  the  house  itself  is  indeed  "Christo- 
dora"— "the  gift  of  Christ." 

Alice  Jackson  '98. 

The  annual  luncheon  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Smith  Alumnae  was. 
held  Saturday,  November  29,  at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  194  Michigan  Avenue. 
The  speakers  were  Miss  Julia  H.  Gulliver  '79,  and  Professor  H.  Norman 
Gardiner  of  Smith  College. 
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All  alnmnn  Hating  the  college  are  reqnei  ted  to  n  gister  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose  in  the  B  -  rfnce.    The  lift  of  visitors  since  the  lasi 

follows : 


•01. 

M.uian  C.  Billings, 

Novem  1" 

Julia  M.  Smith,          . 

in 

'08. 

nice  R.  Tuttle,  \ 

10 

'09, 

Mary  Louise  Bancroft, 

11 

'01. 

Miriam  A.  Trowbridge, 

11 

"01. 

Helen  Florence  stratton, 

14 

\V2. 

Bertha  Haynea  Holden, 

15 

•oi. 

Miriam  Titcomb,         .            .             .            . 

15 

'02. 

Louise  Childs  Perkins, 

17 

'02. 

Lillian  P.  Hull 

20 

'98. 

Adeline  F.  Wing, 

15 

"96. 

Caroline  R.  Wing, 

16 

'82. 

Annie  E.  Allen, 

21 

'00. 

Dorcas  Leese, 

21 

•08. 

Sara  F.  Richards, 

21 

'99. 

Helen  B.  Merchant, 

20 

"95. 

Mary  Pratt  Lewis,     . 

21 

'96. 

Josephine  Perry, 

22 

'86. 

Emma  L.  Bradley,     . 

22 

'99. 

Katherine  Seward  De  Hart, 

25 

'97. 

Auna  G.  Carhart, 

26 

•(JT. 

Katherine  May  Wilkinson, 

28 

'91. 

Grace  Adelle  Bruce, 

29 

'02. 

Maude  Ellis  Mellen, 

29 

'02. 

Mary  Eunice  Wead, 

28 

'91. 

Nellie  Comins  Whitaker, 

December    1 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  by  the  last  of  the  month,  in 
order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  sent  to  Elizabeth  S. 
Sampson,  Teuney  House. 

'95.     Martha  S.  Dutton  is  to  spend  the  winter  in  Italy. 

Anna  E.  Gardner  was  married  on  November  18  to  Mr.  Henry  Clay  Van 

Note,  and  is  to  live  in  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 
Kristine  Mann  is  teaching  in  the  English  department  at  Vassar  College. 
Mrs.  Allan  H.  Willett  (Mabel  Hurd)  received  her  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from 
Columbia  last  June. 
'00.     Florence  V.  D.  Smith  is  teaching  in  the  Volkmann  School  in  Boston. 
'97.     Elizabeth  Cole  is  state  secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Illinois. 

Lola  Maverick  was  married  November  1,  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  to  Mr. 
William  Bross  Lloyd  of  Chicago. 
'98.     Mrs.  Edgar  Rhuel  Hyde  ( Catherine  Farwell)  has  changed  her  address 
to  3  Leighton  Avenue.  Clinton,  Mass. 
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'99.     Mrs.  A.  H.  Ward  Jr.  (Margaret  May)  is  at  present  in  Berlin  and  does  not 
expect  to  return  to  this  country  until  September  1903.    Her  address  is  : 
Care  Ward,  Armstrong  and  Co..  58  Old  Broad  Street,  London. 
'00.     Edith  G.  Hollis  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Harold  Curtiss  of 
Milford,  Mass. 
Mabel  Milham  is  state  secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  New  York. 
ex-b\.     Mabel  L.  Fitzgerald  was  marriad  October  9  to  Mr.  Charles  Wick- 
wire  of  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
'02.    Edith  Claflin  is  teaching  mathematics,  French,  and  English  in  the  High 
School  at  Rutland,  Mass. 
Alice  D.  Cruikshank  sailed  November  29  for  Italy,  where  she  will  spend 

the  winter  in  Rome. 
Jennie  F.  Emerson  is  teaching  in  Weymouth,  Mass.,  and  so  is  at  home 

this  year. 
Nanna  A.  Smith,  who  was  traveling  abroad  all  summer,   returned  to 

Minneapolis  in  October. 
Laura  J.  Westcott  is  teaching  this  year  in  Highland  Park,  Illinois. 

BIRTHS 

99.     Mrs.  A.  H.   Ward  Jr.  (Margaret  May)  a  daughter,  born  November  21. 
'00.     Mrs.  Gordon  Ramsay  (Edith  Symonds)  a  son,  born  November  20. 
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The  Song  of  the  Seatless 

I  never  enter  Assembly  Hall 

^Vllen  everyone's  there  but  me, 
And  shrink  away,  feeling  very  small, 

Towards  the  only  chair  I  see, 
But  a  hand  is  laid  on  that  only  chair, 

And  somebody  says  to  me, 
11 1  beg  your  pardon,  you  can't  sit  there  ; 

I'm  saving  that  seat  you  see." 

In  the  world  outside  it's  the  same,  they  say  ; 

If  a  vacant  place  is  nigh 
Which  you're  sure  you  could  fill  in  the  snuggest  way, 

If  you  had  a  chance  to  try, 
It's  ten  to  one  to  your  modest  prayer 

The  cold  reply  will  be, 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  you  can't  sit  there  ; 

We're  saving  that  seat,  you  see," 

Oh,  I  only  hope  when  at  last  I  stand 

In  Heaven's  assembly  hall, 
And  take  my  harp  in  my  trembling  hand, 

'Mid  angels  and  saints  and  all — 
I  hope  when  I  steal  to  some  quiet  chair, 

That  no  one  will  say  to  me, 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  you  can't  sit  there  ; 

I'm  saving  that  seat,  you  see," 

Margaret  Hamilton  Wagenhals  1903 

To  a  Smith  College  girl  who  has  seldom  had  occasion  to  use  the  Forbes 

Library  and  then  in  pursuit  of    Professor  Child's   "Old  English  Ballads," 

Driver's    "Old  Testament  Literature,"   Devine's   "  Eco- 

Forbes  Library    nomics,"  or  some  other  reference  book  in  great  demand, 

the  name  of  Forbes  suggests  mad  rushes  from  a  nine 

o'clock  recitation,  a  long  wait  in  line  until  it  is  too  late  for  a  ten  o'clock,  and 

possibly  a  lost  dinner  when  she  feels  forced  to  engage  the  book  for  the  only 
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hour  when  it  is  not  taken.  But  to  one  who  has  become  familiar  with  the 
library,  it  stands  among  the  first  of  the  public  libraries  in  New  England  in  the 
advantages  of  a  large  supply  of  books  and  a  most  liberal  circulating  system. 

The  system  of  "  pockets"  allows  one  great  liberty  in  the  number  of  books 
to  be  taken  out  and  in  the  time  that  they  may  be  kept.  On  the  study  pockets 
with  which  the  students  are  most  familiar,  ten  books  may  be  kept  out  till 
they  are  recalled  by  the  library  upon  the  request  of  some  on  else.  Each  person 
is  allowed,  too,  one  non-fiction  and  one  fiction  pocket  on  which  books  may  be 
kept  two  weeks.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  new  fiction  there  is 
a  "requesting"  system,  by  which  if  one  fills  out  a  blank  and  deposits  two 
cents,  notice  will  be  sent  one  when  the  book  is  returned  and  it  will  be 
held  until  8  p.  m.  of  the  next  day.  Ten  photograph  and  ten  music  pockets 
are  allowed  each  person,  and  each  family  has  one  magazine  pocket,  on  which 
all  magazines  except  the  current  numbers,  may  be  taken  out  for  three  days. 
The  current  numbers  of  all  the  modern  magazines  are  kept  for  use  in  the 
reading  room.  As  an  exception  the  few  current  magazines  on  the  table  in 
the  main  hall  may  be  taken  out  for  three  days,  because  they  are  duplicated  at 
the  Clarke  Library.  And  since  there  is  some  confusion  about  the  connection 
between  the  Forbes  and  Clarke  Libraries,  it  might  be  said  that  that  connection 
is  only  one  of  having  the  same  numbers.  Originally  the  Clarke  Library  used 
a  different  number  for  each  person,  but  some  time  ago  it  adopted  the  Forbes 
system  of  having  a  set  of  numbers  for  each  initial  letter.  The  direction  of  the 
libraries  is  separate  ;  the  Forbes  has  its  own  board  of  trustees  and  librarian, 
and  a  staff  of  twenty-three  employes.  Some  of  the  employes  constitute  a 
training  class  ;  they  give  their  service  free  in  return  for  the  experience  and 
training  they  receive. 

As  further  privileges  of  the  circulating  system  teachers  are  allowed  ten 
extra  pockets,  and  on  the  vacation  pockets  one  may  take  out  ten  books — not 
fiction — for  the  summer,  returning  them  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  fall.  This 
is  meant  especially  for  the  benefit  of  students. 

With  the  regulations  regarding  the  reference  books  nearly  every  college 
girl  is  familiar.  Books  assigned  for  outside  reading  as  a  complement  to  col- 
lege courses  are  placed  "on  reference"  by  the  faculty,  and  maybe  taken 
out  only  over  night.  During  the  day  hours  from  10  a.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m.,  they 
may  be  engaged  for  use  in  the  library  as  early  as  ten  o'clock  of  the  preceding 
day.  The  library  hours  are  from  10  a.  m.  till  8  p.  m.,  but  the  building  is 
opened  at  7  a.  m.  and  books  may  be  returned  from  7  till  10  a.  m.  by  merely 
placing  them  inside  the  receiving  wicket. 

The  circulation  of  books  is  not  confined  to  Northampton  proper.  Every 
month  about  one  hundred  volumes  are  sent  to  the  Lilly  Library  in  Florence 
and  to  the  schools  in  the  outlying  districts  of  Loudville.  Pine  Grove,  Smith's 
Ferry  and  West  Farms.  Every  week  books  are  taken  by  employees  to  the 
mill  offices  of  Bay  State  and  Leeds,  where  the  employees  act  as  advisors  in 
the  selection  of  books  by  the  families  in  the  towns.  Forbes  Library  books 
circulate  in  other  towns  by  means  of  the  Inter-library  Loan  Register  by  which 
libraries  and  scholars  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  borrow  the 
books  whenever  they  desire. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  Forbes  Library  depends  only  on  the  interest 
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Dr.  Ka  le  Fund  and  the  %  rly  appropriation  bythe 

its  large  running  exp<  nw  b,  the  Bnpply  of  books  and  the  circulation  are  r<  mark- 

Tbe  library  lias  a  circnlation  of  Beven  and  one-third  volumes  per  ci 

while  the  average  circulation  of  Massachusetts  city-owned  libraries  is  only 

volumes  per  capita.    Although  Smith  College  is  the  cause  fora  large 

of  this  difference,  it  is  due  chiefly  to  i  aumberof  books  and  to 

the  liberality  with  which  they  arc  lent.    The  building  is  little  more  than  large 

gh  to  hold  the  ninety  thousand  volumes  then  now,  and  as  there  h«i>  been 

in  recent  years  an  annual  increase  of  seven  thousand  volumes,  the  problem 

of  a  place  in  which  to  Store  theni  is  a  perplexing  our. 

Am  increasingly  valuable  department  is  that  of  books  on  medical  science. 
A  room  on  the  second  floor  contains  a  large  number  of  reliable,  up-to-date 
medical  "nooks,  and  there  the  Hampshire  Medical  Society  holds  its  meetings 
and  ha^  free  use  of  the  books. 

The  music  department  is  large  and  growing,  and  the  art  collection  is  very 
well  chosen  and  extensive,  consisting  of  about  fifty  thousand  photographs. 
In  the  gallery  on  the  second  floor  exhibitions  of  various  classes  and  nation- 
alities of  art  are  given  every  few  weeks  which  it  is  well  worth  one's  while 

In  one  way  perhaps  more  than  any  other  is  seen  the  need  for  money,  that 
is.  in  the  lack  of  a  catalog  and  shelf-list.  The  cabinet  in  the  entrance  hall 
con!  ains  only  a  hasty  list  of  authors,  titles  in  fiction,  and  subjects  in  biography. 
The  surnames  of  writers  are  grouped  together,  and  their  works  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order.  The  library  hopes  to  have  an  exact  printed  card  catalog 
and  shelf-list  in  eight  years  prepared  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  leaving 
only  the  classification  and  analytical  work  to  be  done  here. 

Florence  Homer  Snow  1904. 


It  was  with  unusual  interest  that  we  went  to  the  Washburn-Tenney  play 
.  for  the  first  time  since  we  can  remember,  a  play  written  by  one  of  the 
students,  and  the  interest  continued  through- 
Washburn-Tenney  House     out  the   play.      The  Lord  of  Braunfds.   by 
Dramatics  Alice  Morgan  Wright  1904,  was  entirely  dif- 

ferent in  plot  and  feeling  from  the  average 
gymnasium  play.  It  was  a  poetic  melodrama  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  whole  conception  was  pathetic  and  full  of  pathos,  the  character  of  Adal- 
bert, with  his  hopeless  love  for  Laura,  was  well  done.  The  wrhole  play  was 
characterized  by  rare  sincerity  and  earnestness.  But  the  author  has  tried  to 
do  a  very  difficult  thing,  to  write  a  play  with  two  heroes,  of  whom  the  most 
lovable  sacrifices  himself,  while  the  other  wins  the  lady,  and  lives  happily 
ever  after.  The  only  way  to  deal  with  such  a  situation  is  to  make  the  suc- 
cessful man  the  center  of  admiration  as  the  other  is  the  center  of  sympathy, 
to  make  the  latter  faulty  as  well  as  appealing,  and  to  have  the  relations 
between  the  two  perfect.     This  was  not  done. 

Adalbert  was  in  every  way  a  fine  and  pathetic  figure,  while  Ulrich,  by  his 
injustice  to  Adalbert  antagonized  all.  and  then  we  saw  him  profit  by  Adal- 
bert's death  and  receive  all  possible  fruits  of  his  sacrifice,  and  were  told  that 
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we  were  not  looking  at  a  tragedy.  It  is  the  same  division  of  interest  that  we 
see  in  Paolo  and  Francesca,  which  is  so  criticised  even  there. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  play  reads  better  than  it  acts.  The  lines,  es- 
pecially Adalbert's,  are  very  good,  while  the  movement  was  a  little  vague. 
We  were  scarcely  made  to  feel  the  full  importance  of  such  crises  as  the 
moment  when  Laura  gives  up  the  arrow  to  her  sister,  or  when  Heinrich  tells 
the  weak  point  in  the  defenses  to  Hildegarde,  or  when  Frederick  of  Lengen- 
stein  sends  his  defiance. 

The  earnestness  and  poetry  of  the  whole  however,  overbalanced  its  faults 
of  construction,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  such  an  original  piece  of  work. 
The  acting  was  generally  characterized  by  the  same  sincerity  as  the  author's 
work.  The  parts  of  Adalbert  and  Minna  were  excellently  taken.  The  con- 
trast of  her  subtlety  matched  against  his  virile  nature  was  well  brought  out. 
The  acting  of  both  was  reserved.  Laura  was  a  charming  figure,  but  much 
less  expressive  than  the  other  two.  The  comic  parts  of  Conrad  and  Hilde- 
garde were  also  good.  The  costumes  were  unusually  artistic,  and  on  the 
whole,  author  and  actors  deserve  great  credit. 

The  cast  was  as  follows  : 

Ulrich,  Lord  of  Schwartzbrunnen  and  Braunfels, Elizabeth  Biddlecorna 

Adalbert,  his  brother,  an  astrologer, Alice  Morgan  Wright 

Adolph, ")  f  ...Emily  Drew 

Heinrich,  .  .    y  Retainers  at  Braunfels, J   Elizabeth  Viles 

Conrad, J  {  . . . .  Laura  Post 

Laura  von  Roen, Margaret  Nichols 

Minna  von  Roen, Marion  Paige 

Nurse  to  Laura, Alice  Blanchard 

Hildegarde,  attendant  to  Minna,  Harriette  Shadd 

Maria,  Heinrich's  wife, Marie  Ketcham 

The  word  leisure  means  to  most  people  freedom  from  any  kind  of  employ- 
ment or  having  abundant  time  which  one  can  use  as  is  best  pleasing  to  him- 
self.    In  this  sense  the  leisure  found  at  college  is  almost 

College  Leisure  nil.  that  is,  to  the  average  student  who  is  really  inter- 
ested in  the  working  of  the  college  in  all  its  varied 
phases.  But  there  is  another  possible  interpretation  of  the  word.  Contrasted 
employment  which  although  work,  differs  essentially  from  the  ordinaiy  col- 
lege work  both  in  aim  and  in  means  of  accomplishing  its  end,  one  may  look 
upon  as  real  leisure,  I  believe. 

I  can  imagine  nothing  more  dreadful  than  a  college  whose  sole  aim  is  the 
gaining  of  knowledge  derived  from  books — a  constant  and  almost  incessant 
delving  after  facts  which  others  have  had  the  pleasure  of  discovering  and 
which  you  are  willing  to  take  for  granted  because  they  are  stated  in  a  book* 

Have  you  ever  by  serious  thought  discovered  for  yourself  a  fact  which  you 
afterwards  found  in  print?  It  is  a  real  joy.  In  the  same  way  have  you  ever 
found  out  that  a  person  whom  you  considered  dull,  stupid  and  uninteresting 
was  the  very  opposite  of  all  this?  This  too,  brings  true  pleasure.  In  using  our 
opportunities  to  make  this  latter  kind  of  discovery  we  may  find  what  I  mean 
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by  ••  college  leisure".  We  go  to  a  tea  or  perhaps  to  a  committee  meeting  and 
discover  thai  the  person  whom  we  imagined  bad  no  thoughts  above  conic 
sections  or  Horace's  Odes,  is  able  to  converse  fluently  upon  the  most  Interest* 
tng  topics  of  the  day.  and  our  hearts  are  lightened  and  our  whole  college 

horizon  broadened,  as  it  were,  by  this  new  knowledge. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  O  >llege  life  is  very  Btrenuous,  and  t  his  is  certainly 
true.  Yet  is  it  too  strenuous?  Of  course  the  girl  who  goes  about  every- 
thing with  the  feeling  of  how  much  work  it  is,  and  of  constant  worry  as  to 
whether  she  is  going  to  accomplish  it  or  not,  will  lament  the  strenuousness 

of  college  life  :  but  let  that  same  girl  attempt  the  same  work  with  a  keen 
desire  to  make  discoveries  in  human  nature,  and  the  work  will  resolve  itself 
into  an  interest  of  vital  intensity.  Thus  we  may  find  true  leisure,  leisure  of 
the  heart,  a  lifting  of  the  burden  of  living  and  doing  in  the  most  strenuous 
of  college  lives.  If  we  put  into  our  work  this  desire  to  know  those  about  us, 
to  thus  widen  our  circle  of  friendship,  our  leisure  moments  will  be,  I  think, 
more  numerous,  and  longer  than  if  we  merely  plod  with  shut  eyes  and  shut 
hearts  through  our  daily  life.  And  this  college  leisure  once  gained  is  not 
soon  lost.  The  college  graduate  seldom  complains  of  having  nothing  to  do. 
She  willingly  undertakes  anything,  feeling  that  in  the  midst  of  the  hardest 
work,  or  of  the  most  absorbing  play, — she  still  has  time  to  know  her  fellow- 
beings,  to  turn  her  thoughts  into  many  various  channels  of  interest, — time 
to  find,  in  other  words,  the  true  college  leisure. 

Katharine  De  La  Vergne  1905. 

Saturday  evening,  December  6,  Prof.  William  Lyon  Phelps  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity lectured  at  the  open  meeting  of    the  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Society  on  the 

"Modern  Novel." 

The  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Lecture        After  mentioning  the  distinction  between 

a  novel  and  a  romance,  he  proceeded  to 
trace  the  growth  of  the  novel  from  its  birth  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
De  Foe,  Richardson,  and  Fielding  form  the  first  group  of  novelists.  The  undi- 
minished popularity  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  demand  still  felt  for  Clarissa 
Harlowe  and  Tom  Jones  are  proofs  of  their  worth,  though  he  believes,  of 
course,  that  the  novel  has  progressed  since  then. 

Next  come  the  great  romantacists  Scott  and  Jane  Austen,  and  following 
them  the  famous  group  of  realists,  Thackeray,  Dickens  and  George  Eliot. 
He  mentioned  here  that  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  although  women  form  the 
great  body  of  novel  readers,  only  two  of  them  have  become  great  novelists. 

Speaking  next  of  the  present  status  of  the  novel  he  said  that  the  only 
modern  countries  producing  real  novelists  are  Russia.  France,  and  England  ; 
Germany  which  leads  the  world  in  so  man}T  ways  is  singularly  lacking  in  this 
respect.  Of  the  modern  novelists.  Professor  Phelps  said  that  Turgenieff  is  his 
favorite.  "  Fathers  and  Sons"  and  the  "  House  of  Gentlefolk,"  he  considers 
a  wonderful  revelation  of  the  great  Russian  nation  which  is  but  just  now  find- 
ing articulate  expression. 

Tolstoi's  "Anna  Karenina"  is  the  great  example  of  both  external  and  internal 
realism — accuracy  and  vividness  in  describing  the  most  minute  details,  and 
wonderful  insight  and  power  in  delineating  the  deepest  passion  of  the  human 
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heart.     What  a  loss  the  world  sustains  when  such  a  master  of  realism  stops 
producing  works  of  art  to  write  tracts. 

In  France,  Zola  and  Daudet  are  the  greatest  names.  Daudet  can  be  called 
remarkable  only  for  his  picturesque  descriptions  of  Paris  which  seems  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  city.  As  for  Zola  the  realist,  what  he  presents  in  his 
novels  shows  a  restricted  view  of  life.  During  his  own  lifetime  romanticism 
came  back  again  to  stay  and  he  realized  that  his  school  of  "experimental" 
novelists  was  doomed. 

George  Meredith  and  Thomas  Hardy  are  the  foremost  English  authors  at 
present.  The  latter 's  work  is  stamped  by  his  pessimism  ;  but  it  is  also  marked 
by  a  peculiar  sympathy  with  nature  that  is  almost  uncanny. 

In  looking  over  American  literature,  Hawthorne's  "  Scarlet  Letter"  is  the 
only  novel  that  could  be  called  great  and  as  it  was  written  only  fifty  years 
ago  its  value  has  yet  to  be  tested  by  time, 

Instead  of  the  drama  or  poetry,  the  novel  is  the  style  of  the  day — all 
thought  finds  its  expression  in  this  form,  and  it  is  the  novel  of  romance  that  is 
taking  the  first  place,  not  the  realistic  novel.  Unfortunately  every  man  tries 
his  hand  at  producing  the  popular  type  of  fiction.  Realists  like  Sienkiewicz, 
burlesque  writers  like  Stockton,  depart  from  the  field  they  could  excel  in 
and  write  poor  romances,  and  the  value  of  the  work  of  most  modern  writers 
is  lessened  by  over-production.  Commercialism  is  the  great  fault  of  the  age. 
One  of  its  phases  is  seen  in  the  dramatized  romances  which  to-day  are  usurp- 
ing the  stage  and  undermining  dramatic  art.  What  the  drama  was  to  the 
sixteenth  century  the  novel  is  to  the  world  of  the  twentieth. 

Professor  Phelps'  lecture  was  most  enthusiastically  received.  The  clever- 
ness and  humor  which  prevaded  the  whole  address  was  highly  appreciated. 

Ruth  Stephens  Baker  1903. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Preparatory  Schools  was  held  in  New  Haven,  October  10  and  11. 
President  See^e,    Miss  Jordan,    Miss  Czarnomska,  and 

Faculty  Notes  Miss  Rumsey  were  present  from  Smith  College.  Miss 
Jordan  opened  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Saturday 
morning,  "The  Setting  of  a  College  Admission  Paper  in  English,"  by  Mr. 
D.  O.  S.  Lowell  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School. 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Teachers  of  English 
occurred  in  Boston,  November  5.  The  department  of  English  at  Smith  Col- 
lege was  represented  by  Miss  Jordan,  Miss  Cheever,  and  Miss  Rumsey.  Miss 
Jordan  led  the  discussion  upon  the  main  topic  of  the  meeting.  "The  English 
Situation,"  presented  by  Mr.  Samuel  Thurber  of  the  Girls'  High  School, 
Boston. 

On  November  7,  in  New  York  City,  Professor  Ganong  gave  an  address 
before  the  New  York  Association  of  Teachers  of  Biology  on  "An  Understand- 
ing between  Schools  and  Colleges  as  to  Elementary  Courses  in  Biology." 

Miss  Wood  attended  the  meeting  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  at 
Columbia  University  October  28. 

The  Council  of  Seventy,  of  which  Professor  Wood  is  a  member,  directing 
the  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature  has  issued  a  call  for  a  convention 
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hicago  in  February  or  March,  1908.    The  aim  of  theinst 

>f  a  widespread  and  scholarly  study  of  the  nd  the 

obj  c  < 1 1 \  t  T 1 1 it  'ii  is  the  formation  of  a  national  organization  for  the 

veruenl  of   religions  and  moral  education  through  the  agency  of  the 
Sunday  school,  the  day  school,  the  home,  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
,ii  qs,  clubs  forkBibl<  study  and  the  like.    President  Beelye 
is  a  member  of  the  committee  on  invitation  and  Professor  Wood  of  the  com- 
mittee on  arrangement. 

On  October  8  President  Beelye  attended  the  inauguration  of  Carrol  D. 
Wright,  the  first  president  of  Clarke  College,  and  on  October  25,  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  thirteenth  president  of  Princeton  University. 

( )n  November  15,  President  Seelye  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Chauneey  M.  Depew 
and  Mr.  James  H.  Hyde  at  a  reception  given  at  Sherry's  in  New  York  City 
to  M.  Jules  Oambon,  the  retiring  French  ambassador. 

President  Seelye.  on  October  23,  gave  an  address  to  the  Western  New  Ycrk 
branch  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  at  St.  Margaret's  School, 
Buffalo,  upon  "  The  Influence  of  Educated  Women  in  Literature,"  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  was  the  guest  at  dinner  of  the  Smith  College  Alumnae 
at  the  Twentieth  Century  Club. 

Professor  Gardiner  spoke  to  the  Smith  College  Alumnae  of  Chicago  at  their 
annual  luncheon  November  27,  on  "The  Influence  of  the  Demands  of  its 
Graduates  upon  the  Growth  of  a  College." 

On  November  1,  Professor  Ganong  gave  the  Boston  branch  of  the  Smith 
College  Alumnae  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  department  of  Botany  and  the 
scientific  work  in  general  in  Smith  College. 

Miss  Cutler  presented  the  subject  of  the  Smith  College  Aid  Society  to  the 
New  York  branch  of  the  Smith  College  Alumnae  on  November  21. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Amherst  Institute  a  series  of  lectures  was  given 
at  the  High  School  Hall,  Springfield.  October  18  to  November  12.  On  October 
18  Professor  Tyler  spoke  on  "  Olympia  and  Olympian  Games,"  and  Miss  Jor- 
dan on  "The  Word  and  the  Way — a  Study  of  English  Theory,  some  falla- 
cies, some  facts,  some  suggestions." 

On  October  2o,  Mrs.  Lee  spoke  on  •'  The  Nature  of  Criticism." 

On  November  1,  Miss  Jordan  spoke  on  "Back  to  Byron — a  Study  of  English 
Practice  ; —  reason  for  the  neglect  of  Byron's  work,  characteristics  of  Byron's 
work,  evidences  of  reaction  in  the  estimate  of  Byron's  work." 

On  November  8.  Mrs.  Lee  spoke  on  "  Some  Principles  of  Criticism,"  and  on 
November  12  on  "Methods  of  Criticism." 

Miss  Mason  is  giving  a  course  of  thirty  lectures  on  "  General  and  Sanitary 
Chemistry"  to  the  Mothers'  Club  at  the  High  School,  Springfield. 

On  November  13,  Miss  Jordan  gave  an  informal  address  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Emma  Willard  Association  in  New  York.  Other  speakers  were 
Miss  Pendleton  of  Wellesley,  Miss  Woolley  of  Mount  Holyoke,  Miss  Gill  of 
Barnard  and  Miss  Thomas  of  Bryn  Mawr. 

On  November  14.  Miss  Jordan  spoke  before  the  Library  Association  of  Hay- 
denville,  and  on  November  12  before  the  Betty  Allen  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R. 
of  Northampton. 

Professor  Wood,  on  November  14  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Young  Men's 
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Christian  Association  of  Hartford  in  the  chapel  of  the  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary. 

Miss  Bernardy  gave  a  paper  before  the  Italian  Clnb  of  Boston  on  "  The 
Campanile  at  Venice." 

Mr.  Sleeper  of  the  School  of  Music  gave  an  address  upon  "Music  in  the 
Work  of  the  Church,"  at  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  and  an  organ 
recital  at  Carpenter  Hall.  Chicago,  during  the  third  week  of  October. 

Dr.  Blodgett  of  the  School  of  Music  will  give  a  lecture  December  29  before 
the  Emerson-Browning  Club  of  Waltham  upon  "Lanier,  the  Poet-musician." 

Miss  Williams  of  the  School  of  Art  has  pictures  on  exhibition  in  the  Water 
Color  Club  of  the  National  Art  Society  of  New  York,' and  in  the  Copley 
Society  of  Boston. 

On  November  13,  Professor  Wilder  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  and  on  November  17,  a  member  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

The  New  York  Post  for  October  4  reviews  "  Historical  Lessons  in  Schools" 
by  a  committee  of  which  Professor  Hazen  is  chairman  After  a  statement  of 
the  scope  and  value  of  the  work  the  review  concludes,  "On  the  whole,  the 
bibliographies  are  better  than  the  critical  notes.  Of  the  latter,  a  few  are  too 
long  according  to  the  scale  of  the  volume,  while  others  are  thin.  Narrow 
limits  of  space  deprive  some  of  the  bibliographies  of  their  proper  value,  for 
instance  that  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages.  But  the  shortcomings  of 
their  report  are  slight  when  compared  with  the  carefulness  of  its  bibliogra- 
phies and  its  judicious  division  of  subject-matter.  It  is  one  of  the  best  gifts 
which  have  been  offered  by  college  professors  to  teachers  in  the  preparatory 
schools." 

The  Outlook  for  October  4,  in  an  editorial  on  the  Quaker  Hill  Conference 
says  in  comment  upon  "A  Tenable  Theory  of  Biblical  Inspiration,"  "  This 
latter  topic  was  formulated  in  so  straightforward,  sane,  and  suggestive  a 
fashion  by  Professor  Wood  of  Smith,  that  there  was  a  strong  demand  for  its 
publication." 

The  Expository  Times,  Edinburgh,  for  September,  reviews  among  notable 
contributions  to  Biblical  criticism  "A  Note  on  the  Magnificat,"  in  the  Journal 
of  Biblical  Literature  for  1902  by  Professor  Irving  Wood  of  Northampton,. 
Massachusetts.  The  nature  of  the  review  is  a  reproduction  of  the  thought 
of  the  paper,  in  part  verbatim. 

The  department  of  English  Literature  has  just  printed  for  the  use  of  its- 
students  a  glossary  for  Professor  Manly's  edition  of  the  Miracle  plays.  The- 
glossary  was  compiled  by  Miss  Martin  from  the  glossaries  of  Lucy  Toulmin 
Smith  and  other  editors  of  the  great  cycles. 

Miss  Bernardy  has  an  article  in  the  Bollettino  Storico  Pistoiese,  Anno  IV, 
fasc.  3,  entitled  "  II  cardinal  Teanente  e  La  Repubblica  di  San  Marino  " — Docu- 
ment, per  la  storia  della  guerra  di  Pio  II,  contro  Sigismondo  Malatesta";  an- 
other in  Bollettino  della  Societa  Italiana  per  gli  Studi  Classicia  V.  N.  43-44, 
entitled  "Pro  e  contro  il  Greco  nel  Secolo  XV,"  and  a  third  in  Rassegna  d'Arte,. 
Anno  I,  N.  9,  entitled  "  Un  Autografo  di  Antonio  Canova  a  P.  Marino." 

The  American  Mathematical  Bulletin  for  June  1902  has  a  paper  by  Miss 
Wood  on  "  Non-Euclidean  Displacements  and  Symmetry  Transformations." 
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The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  November  has  an  article  by  Prof 
Wilder  on  k4S  ientific  Palmistry,"  which  is  a  study  of  the  coarse  and  arrange- 
mentof  the  epidermic  or  papillary  ridges  of  the  palms  and  soles,  with  a  plea 
for  thi  the  only  absolute  bodily  criteria  tor  the  personal  Identification 

of  individuals. 

Professor  Gardiner  has  a  review  of  Ritchie's  ■■  Plato"  in  the  Philosophical 
Review  for  November  and  a  review  of  Sergi'a  "Lea  Emotions"  in  the  Psy- 
chological Review  for  November. 

Mrs.  Lee  has  short  essays  and  Btories  in  the  following  periodicals  :  Lippin- 
cott  for  September,  "A  Judgment  on  Them":  Contributors' Club,  Atlantic 
for  October,  "An  Afternoon  Grievance";  Independent  for  October 9,  "The 
Bed  Cloth  down"  ;  The  Criterion  for  October.  '"An  Academic  Dog'";  Lippin- 
cott  for  December,  "A  Voluntary  Exile." 

Henry  Holt  and  Co.  has  just  published  "Synopsis  of  Animal  Classifica- 
tion" by  Professor  Wilder.  The  "  Synopsis :'  is  a  small  book  of  60  pages, 
consisting  of  a  table  of  the  larger  groups  of  animals,  including  orders,  and 
in  some  rases  sub-orders,  with  definitions  of  each. 

Professor  Gardiner  contributed  the  articles  on  "Space"  and  "Time"  to  the 
recently  published  second  volume  of  the  Dictionary  of  Philosofjhy  and  Psy- 
chology edited  by  Professor  Baldwin. 

Olive  Rumsey. 

At  the  open  meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  Monday  evening  Novem- 
ber 17,  Prof.  F.  J.  E.  Woodbridge  of  Columbia  University,  delivered  a  lecture 

on  "The  Appeal  of  Idealism."  Professor 
The  Open  Meeting  Woodbridge  held  the  close  attention  of  his 

of  the  Philosophical  Society    audience  by  a  remarkably  clear,  concise,  and 

telling  presentation  of  the  subject. 

The  central  thought  of  the  lecture  was  that  idealism  does  not  make  its 
appeal  to  the  intellect  as  an  explanation  of  life,  but  to  the  will  as  a  spring  of 
action.  This  idea  was  developed  by  considering  first,  what  idealism  is,  and 
second,  what  service  it  seeks  to  perform. 

On  the  first  of  these  points  it  was  said  that  the  fundamental  principle  of 
idealism  is  found  in  the  fact  that  reality  is  given  only  in  the  form  of  ideas. 
The  individual's  world  consists  in  his  ideas  of  it, — in  what  the  things  in  the 
world  mean  to  him.  Therefore,  idealism  does  not  explain  the  world  and  its 
phenomena.  It  is  not  the  mere  fact  of  existence  which  is  powerful.  It  is  the 
reality  of  things  which  has  a  significance  for  the  will.  Moreover  idealism 
saves  from  external  and  mechanical  reality  by  giving  meaning  to  reality, 
and  a  summons  to  inquiry  and  to  service.  Idealistic  philosophy  extends  to 
the  possibilities  of  things.  Indeed,  it  is  these  possibilities  which  constitute 
reality  even  though  they  may  never  be  realized.  After  all,  the  real  importance 
of  anything  lies  in  the  purpose  it  may  realize,  and  accordingly,  purpose  and 
ideal  have  the  same  meaning  for  the  idealist.  Briefly,  for  the  idealist,  the 
reality  of  things  is  not  what  they  are,  but  what  they  may  be. 

Of  the  Services  rendered  by  idealism,  the  first  was  that  it  serves  as  an  in- 
centive to  action.  Were  ideals  and  possibilities  taken  out  of  life,  what  inspi- 
ration to  action  and  progress  would  remain  ?    So,  idealism  has  a  moral  signi- 
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ricanee  in  that  it  aspires  to  the  highest  truth.  Herein,  also,  lies  the  tragedy  of 
life,  that  man  fails  to  attain  his  ideals  and  possibilities.  In  the  second  place, 
idealism  tends  to  keep  us  sane  by  carrying  us  back  to  the  experiences  of  life, 
thereby  showing  that  moral  perplexity  gives  no  reason  for  denying  the  moral 
order  in  which  we  live.  Finally,  idealism  has  a  relation  to  belief  in  God.  The 
service  rendered  by  religion  is  to  make  men  perform  acts  in  accordance  with 
ideals.  Idealism  does  not  depend  on  a  scientific  knowledge  of  God,  but  the 
will  discovers  Him  through  its  dependence  on  Him.  The  idealist  finds  God  in 
the  "  still  small  voice '*  of  the  will  which  demands  the  realization  of  possi- 
bilities. Thus,  it  comes  back  to  the  fundamental  proposition  that  idealism 
appeals  to  the  will  as  a  spring  of  action. 

Ada  Isabel  Norton  1903. 

The  work  of  the  Smith  College  Association  for  Christian  Work  was  never 
in  a  more  healthy  and  prosperous  condition  than  at  present.  Each  depart- 
ment has  taken  hold  of  its  work  with  enthusi- 

S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  Notes.      asm  and  interest,   not    satisfied  with  keeping 

abreast  of  the  work  of  the  past,  but  seeking  to 
reach  out  in  new  directions  with  better  methods. 

An  important  department  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  is  the  Students'  Exchange. 
This  work  is  carried  on  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  girls  who  desire  work  that 
may  help  them  in  their  college  expenses  and  for  those  who  have  work  to  be 
done.  Saturday  afternoon,  November  22.  there  was  a  candy  sale  in  what 
used  to  be  the  "  blue-print  room  "  in  the  new  gymnasium,  to  introduce  this 
place  to  the  College  as  the  new  headquarters  of  the  Students'  Exchange. 
Thirteen  dollars  was  raised,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  buy  various  articles,  a 
type-writer  among  others,  necessary  for  the  work.  There  will  be  on  sale  in 
this  room  preserves,  jam  and  jelly.  Candy  and  stuffed  dates,  dinner  cards, 
or  anything  in  the  line  of  sewing  may  be  ordered.  It  is  desired  that  all  sam- 
ples of  work  for  sale  be  brought  here.  Regular  office  hours  will  be  posted, 
and  those  who  cannot  come  at  such  times  may  send  orders  to  Miss  Newhall 
1906,  101  West  Street. 

The  following  is  part  of  Dr.  Meyers'  letter  to  the  Missionary  Society,  writ- 
ten from  Amoy,  China.  October.  18,  1902  : 

"  I  am  living  in  a  boat  for  a  few  days  at  a  station  named  Chioh-jim  (pro- 
nounced Tso-jim  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable).  Have  I  ever  told 
you  of  the  boat  we  call  the  gospel  boat  from  its  being  used  on  evangelistic 
trips?  It  is  a  catboat-rigged  sailboat  with  a  cabin  in  which  two  people  can 
live  comfortably.  It  is  not  palatial,  as  its  furnishings  consist  of  two  berths, 
two  chairs,  one  table,  a  washbasin  and  pitcher,  a  small  bookshelf,  and  a  rack 
for  two  water  bottles,  also  a  very  fair  lamp  by  whose  light  I  am  now  writing. 

Perhaps  after  my  letters  last  spring  you  will  have  guessed  the  reason  for 
this  trip.  It  is  to  hold  dispensary  days  for  the  people  of  this  village  and 
those  near  it.  Just  two  weeks  ago  I  came  up  here  for  the  first  one  and 
had  a  busy  and  successful  day  and  to-day  I  had  another.  It  is  encouraging 
to  find  that  a  quarter  of  the  patients  who  came  last  time  came  back  again 
to-day  for  more  medicine. 
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This  morning  work  began  at  nine  o'clock  and,  except  for  an  hour's  rest  for 
dinner,  !  was  busy  till  balf-past  five.  I  wish  I  conld  make 
In  my  mind's  eye  I  Bee  a  borne  dispensary  with  orderly  rows  of  patients 
Bitting  waiting  for  their  torn  and  one  by  one  going  qnietly  into  1 be  consulting 
room  ami  then  to  the  drug  department  to  gel  their  medicines.  And  the 
ence  between  that  imaginary  scene  and  this  real  one  makes  me  laugh. 
Here  is  the  receiving  room  opening  right  off  the  street  into  which  the  women 
]»'.  all  of  them  talking  at  once  and  most  of  them  with  babies  on  their 
backs  who  take  their  Bhare  in  the  general  hubbub  by  frequent  roars.  In  the 
center  of  the  room  the  preacher  distributes  the  numbers  according  to  the 
order  in  which  the  women  will  be  seen,  and  then  he  sends  off  those  who  are 
not  immediately  wanted  to  the  chapel  in  the  rear  where  one  of  the  Tongan 
ladies  who  has  come  down  for  the  purpose  is  teaching  them.  To  the  right  of 
the  receiving  room  is  another  that  seems  made  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
put  now.  that  of  drug  room  and  consulting  room  combined.  The  upper  part 
of  the  partition  is  made  of  rods  of  bamboo  vertically  set  up  at  a  distance 
from  each  other  of  about  four  inches.  Through  this  the  medicines  can  be 
passed  and  through  the  door  I  let  the  patients  in  to  see  me.  My  aim  is  to  let 
them  in  one  by  one  but  frequently  the}-  get  too  many  for  me  and  then  I  have 
to  get  up  and  drive  them  out.  The  only  drawback  to  this  is  that  the  noise  is 
something  distracting,  for  each  woman  has  to  tell  all  her  tale  not  only  to  me 
but  to  each  of  the  others  who  will  listen  to  her.  In  a  whole  day  one  gets  all 
sorts  of  patients,  funny  and  stupid  and  pitiful.  One  woman  objected  to  the 
medicine  my  assistant  handed  out  to  her,  because  forsooth,  her  insides  were 
so  clean,  and  I  laughed  to  hear  my  Golden  Lily  retort  that  the  medicine  was 
as  clean  as  she  was." 

So  far  this  year  the  work  of  the  Smith  College  branch  of  the  Consumers' 
League  has  been  very  slight.  It  was  thought  better  to  defer  the  annual  col- 
lection of  dues  and    enrolment    of  members 

The  Consumers'  League      until  after  the  Christmas  holidays,  as  in  the 

weeks  preceding  them  the  students  have  so 
many  various  and  pressing  demands  on  their  interest  and  their  purses.  But 
as  soon  after  Christmas  as  possible  collectors  will  be  appointed  and  an  effort 
made  to  stimulate  more,  if  possible,  than  the  usual  amount  of  interest  in  the 
League.  Last  year  we  all  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  address  by  Mr.  John 
Graham  Brooks,  and  later  on,  the  League  hopes  to  present  to  the  College  an- 
other speaker  of  like  interest. 

The  Consumers'  League  appeals  to  us  not  only  through  our  sympathies  but 
through  our  intellectual  appreciation  of  its  sound  economic  basis.  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  productive  classes,  especially  the  victims  of  the  "sweating  sys- 
tem", stir  us  to  the  depths  and  make  us  feel  that  we  should  do  our  very 
utmost  to  relieve  them  to  the  greatest  possible  degree.  The  Consumers' 
League  is  the  one  organization  that  stands  prepared  to  meet  this  problem. 
By  increasing  the  individual  demands  for  garments  made  under  wholesome 
conditions  and  for  sufficient  wages  it  increases  the  total  demand,  and  thus 
tends  to  increase  the  supply  of  garments  so  made.  But  this  most  apparent 
effect  of  the  League  is  not  the  only  one.     Greater,  perhaps,  and  more  wide- 
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reaching,  is  the  creation  of  a  deep,  strong  public  sentiment  against  these 
abuses.  The  Consumers'  League  seeks  not  only  to  increase  the  wages  of  the 
men  and  women  engaged  in  these  pursuits  (namely  the  making  of  under- 
clothing, cloaks,  etc.),  its  object  is  also  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which 
they  work  and  in  all  ways  to  raise  them  out  of  the  depths  to  which  they  have 
sunk.  Only  knowledge  of  the  problem  is  needed,  we  believe,  to  call  forth 
the  interest  of  all  thinking  people  in  this  question,  and  this  interest  finds  its 
most  practical  outlet  to-day  in  the  support  of  the  Consumers'  League. 

Anna  Theresa  Kitchel  1903. 

On  Sunday,  November  30,  Rev.  Roland  Cotton  Smith  spoke  at  Vespers. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  December  2,  Professor  George  H.  Gilbert  delivered  a 
lecture  at  the  open  meeting  of  the  Oriental  Club  on  "The  Poetry  of  the 
Apocalypse." 


CALENDAR 

Dec.       12,     Open  Meeting  of  the  Mathematical  Club.     Lecture 
by  Professor  Pierpoint  of  Yale  University.    Sub- 
ject :    The  Notion  of  the  Curve. 
13,     Open  Meeting  of  the  Alpha  Society.     Reading  by 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke. 
17,     Glee,  Mandolin,  and  Banjo  Club  Concert. 
23,     College  closes  for  Christmas  Recess. 
Jan.         8,     College  opens  after  Christmas  Recess. 
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MARLOWE'S  DEVELOPMENT 

One  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  interesting  of  the  men  revealed 
to  us  in  literature  is  Christopher  Marlowe  as  we  learn  to  know 
him  through  his  works.  He  has  been  called  "  the  father  of  Eng- 
lish dramatic  poetry",  and  in  that  fatherhood  lies  the  secret  of 
oar  interest  in  him.  Though  but  a  young  man,  in  fact  scarcely 
more  than  a  boy  when  he  died,  yet  he  sowed  the  seed  of  the  best 
dramatic  literature  in  a  nation  since  exceptionally  prolific  in  that 
direction.  He  found  the  drama  unpoetical  in  the  extreme,  bom- 
bastic, unutterably  crude,  and  frequently  purposeless  ;  he  left 
it  vibrant  with  sublime  poetry,  with  its  bombast  and  crudity 
discredited,  and  not  only  with  a  purpose,  but  with  that  purpose 
on  a  high  plane.  The  fact  of  this  accomplishment  is  decidedly 
interesting  to  us,  but  far  more  interesting  still  is  the  manner. 
We  have  the  laboratory  in  which  he  worked,  we  have  his  experi- 
ments, and  though  he  died  before  the  realization  of  his  possi- 
bilities, the  ideal  toward  which  he  was  stumbling  with  the 
uncertainty  of  youth  was  reached  by  his  great  pupil,  but  not 
till  that  pupil's  full  maturity.  Let  us  enter  that  laboratory  and 
observing  the  experiments  try  to  get  some  realization  of  what 
he  did  and  how  he  did  it. 
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First  of  all  we  find  him,  with  the  instinct  of  his  genius,  craving- 
to  express  himself  and  all  the  poetic  dreams  and  earnest  strivings 
that  constituted  the  essence  of  that  self,  but  doubting  greatly 
whether  that  craving  ought  not  to  be  suppressed  in  favor  of  the 
then  popular  and  accepted  purposeless  bombast  and  meaningless- 
rant.  The  result  of  this  doubt  was  "  Tamburlaine"  ;  that  was 
his  first  experiment.  The  concessions  he  had  made  in  it  to  the 
customs  and  conceptions  of  his  time,  although  forming  the  major 
part  of  the  work,  formed  that  part  which  was  probably  least 
satisfactory  to  its  author,  and  the  reception  given  to  that  part 
which  was  his  very  own  in  thought  and  feeling  assured  him  that 
such  extensive  concessions  were  not  requisite. 

Having  learned  that  not  by  suppression  and  imitation,  but  by 
free  and  true  expression  lay  the  way  to  real  achievement,  he 
again  took  pen  in  hand,  and  his  next  gift  to  the  world  is  one  of 
the  greatest  poems  it  possesses.  Although  we  can  trace  the  idea 
of  "Faustus"  to  its  source,  yet  the  conception  is  Marlowe's  and 
as  a  poetic  conception  it  is  stupendous.  Tamburlaine  (that  is,  the- 
Tamburlaine  that  Marlowe  conceived,  not  the  one  that  at  times 
he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  portray)  had  a  great  soul,  the 
soul  of  a  great  soldier.  Faustus,  the  philosopher,  was  cast  in  this 
same  mould  of  large  possibilities.  But  in  this  case  not  the  deeds 
of  the  man  but  his  inward  experiences,  the  mental  and  spiritual 
contest  raging  within,  is  what  interests  Marlowe.  The  choice  of 
subject  alone  reveals  to  us  much  of  Marlowe  as  a  man,  but  the 
fervent  treatment,  the  profound  philosophy,  and  the  exquisite 
poetry  reveal  still  more,  and  that  revelation  makes  us  under- 
stand that  a  man  with  such  a  soul,  with  such  an  intellect,  must 
by  the  very  force  of  his  own  ideals  expurgate  the  drama  that  he 
found  and  infuse  new  life  into  it. 

In  the  poem  as  he  wrote  it  we  find  no  descent  to  the  plane  of 
the  second  Tamburlaine,  although  later  numerous  insertions  (lit- 
eral transpositions  from  the  Faust-book)  of  that  nature  were 
made.  And  the  fact  that  these  insertions  were  made  indicates 
a  fault  which  without  doubt  Marlowe  himself  keenly  appreci- 
ated. "  Faustus/'  although  a  great  poem,  is  not  a  drama.  And 
again  Marlowe  finds  himself  confronted  with  the  old  problem. 
He  had  made  no  concession  to  contemporary  usage,  he  had  ex- 
pressed himself  and  in  his  own  manner.  He  had  avoided  strut- 
ting and  ranting,  he  had  written  true  poetry,  but  he  had  not 
produced  a  drama.    This  was  his  second  experience,  and  from  ii 
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is  to  learn  his  second  lesson.  He  questioned  Btrongly  how 
far  true  poetical  conceptions  adequately  expressed  were  compat- 
ible with  a  real  drama.  Through  "  Tamburlaine  M  he  had  found 
himself  poetically,  and  "Faustus"  was  the  result.  Through 
■•  Faustus"  In*  was  Btarted  on  the  road  to  find  himself  dramati- 
cally, and  his  next  work  is  an  attempt  in  that  direction,  although 
in  this  line  the  goal  is  more  elusive. 

In  "Barabas"  we  find  the  same  grandeur  of  conception,  the 
same  poetic  power  that  there  was  in  "  Faustus  "  although  not 
so  well  sustained.  But  in  it  we  find  an  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  a  certain  new  element,  the  entire  lack  of  which  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  dramatic  failure  of  "  Faustus."  The  "Jew  of 
Malta  "  is  not  concerned  with  the  deeds  or  with  the  unrelated 
psychology,  but  with  the  deeds  and  the  psychology  of  that  same 
type  of  soul  in  its  relation  to  and  reaction  from  its  environment. 
Barabas  lives  in  the  world,  not  in  himself.  The  discovery  of 
the  value  of  this  element  in  dramatic  treatment  is  the  first  great 
step  in  advance  in  Marlowe's  development  along  this  line  of  the 
purely  dramatic."  There  are  many  minor  elements  of  dramatic 
treatment  of  whose  value  he  becomes  conscious  in  this  play,  but 
they  are  all  outgrowths  of  the  fundamental  element  of  interac- 
tion. Although  this  play  bears  the  stamp  of  the  poet  who  learned 
to  know  his  ability  in  "Faustus,"  and  of  the  dramatist  who  there, 
too,  learned  to  know  his  weakness,  yet  it  has  many  crudities. 
In  this  third  experiment  of  his  he  found  the  basis  of  real  plot, 
but  he  did  not  succeed  in  constructing  that  plot  effectively  or 
convincingly.  That  still  remained  for  him  to  learn.  And  next 
he  bent  his  energy  in  that  direction,  namely  in  the  blocking  out 
of  the  three  parts  of  "  Henry  VI."  This  play  as  we  have  it  now, 
has  been  reworked  by  several  other  hands,  but  the  plot  itself  has 
scarcely  been  tampered  with.  This  plot  in  essence  is  a  real  plot. 
Its  chief  fault  is  not  a  failure  to  convince,  but  the  fact  that  it  is 
so  very  diffuse,  a  fault  bequeathed  to  it  from  the  chronicle  plays 
by  which  it  was  suggested. 

In  his  next  play  we  have  this  diffuseness  remedied  by  conden- 
sation. "  Edward  II."  is  not  merely  an  instructive  experiment, 
but  a  great  masterpiece.  In  it  is  found  not  only  the  great  poetical 
genius  displayed  in  "Faustus",  but  a  combination  of  that  quality 
and  another  of  equal  worth.  In  this  play  Marlowe  finally  suc- 
ceeded beyond  any  doubt  in  accomplishing  that  for  which  he 
had  steadily  been  working  and  striving.  "Edward  II."  is^true 
dramatic  poetry,  the  first  great  English  drama. 
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This  great  production  is  a  finite  testimony  of  Marlowe's  great- 
ness, but  a  greater  although  more  elusive  testimony  is  that 
yielded  by  a  survey  of  his  method  of  work  and  his  growth. 
When  we  look  back  upon  his  work  and  see  how  each  stroke  he 
made  served  but  to  better  the  next,  how  each  play  taught  him 
some  great,  new  truth  of  his  art,  we  cannot  help  but  wonder 
what  he  might  have  attained  had  he  lived  to  his  maturity.  A  boy 
surrounded  by  the  type  of  drama  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
and  capable  of  producing  the  second  part  of  "  Tamburlaine",  a 
boy  who,  starting  thus  and  who  unaided  by  anything  beyond  his 
own  experiments  and  instincts,  could  within  so  short  a  time 
grow  into  the  man  that  produced  "  Edward  II."  was  truly  great. 
The  art  thus  acquired  by  experience  and  by  his  experimenting 
genius  he  left  as  a  legacy  to  Shakespeare,  who  finally  reached 
the  point  whither  Marlowe  was  tending. 

Amy  Esther  Stein. 


GOOD   NIGHT 

"  Good  night," 

The  dimpling  face  is  pursed 

For  bed-time's  kiss, 
And  chubby  arms  are  clasped  'round  mother's  neck 
In  trust's  embrace. 
Two  sleepy  eyes  with  childish  love  still  bright ! 
"  Mother,  good  night." 


The  voice  is  sweet  and  trembling  low 

With  love  new-born, 
And  o'er  the  cheek  the  blushes  come  and  go, — 
Veiled  are  the  eyes. 
Ah,  this  blest  moment  when  love  first  shines  bright ! 
"  Sweetheart,  good  night." 

"Goodnight," 

The  voice  through  tears  can  yet  be  strong. 

On  quivering  lip 
The  smile  of  peace  and  trustfulness  yet  breaks, 
And  love  supreme 
In  this  dark  hour  sheds  a  holy  light. 
''Beloved,  good  night." 

Margaret  Wilson  McCutchen. 


THE  MAX   WHO  FORGOT 

Tommy  Larson  was  a  very  forgetful  fellow.  If  it  wasn't  his 
overcoat  it  was  his  umbrella  that  he  left  behind  him.  or  his  hat, 
or  his  cigar-case,  or  anything  else  that  wasn't  attached  to  him. 
It  rather  bored  him  to  leave  his  handkerchiefs.  'Twas  such  a 
miserably  feminine  trick,  and  they  all  had  his  name  marked  on 
them.  He  thought  himself  rather  bright  when  ho  bought  a  dozen 
new  ones  and  had  them  marked  with  some  assumed  initials; 
and  it  was  bright  for  Tommy  Larson.     He  wasn't  a  clever  man. 

He  had  a  way  of  forgetting  which  meal  he  was  eating  and 
often  ordered  shredded  wheat  for  dinner  and  tomato  soup  for 
breakfast  ;  and  after  the  waiter  had  hustled  around  to  fill  the 
order.  Tommy  would  generally  forget  to  fee  him,  but  when  it 
did  occur  to  him  he  was  as  likely  to  leave  a  five-dollar  gold  piece 
as  anything  else.  But  he  could  stand  that.  Money  was  not  a 
luxury  to  him.  It  had  always  come  to  him  all  his  life,  from  all 
quarters  like  bees  to  the  hive. 

Tommy  was  not  a  great  success  in  society.  He  cultivated  it 
though,  from  a  sort  of  sense  of  duty,  as  a  dog  who  follows  his 
master  when  he  doesn't  want  to.  Women  puzzled  him.  He 
couldn't  talk  small-talk  and  was  not  clever  enough  to  talk  much 
else  ;  and  he  felt  uncomfortable  when  they  looked  him  straight 
in  the  eyes  in  a  way  they  had.  He  forgot  their  names  and 
forgot  their  faces  too  ;  cut  dances  left  and  right,  because  he 
forgot  which  girl  was  which. 

They  all  looked  alike  to  him  until  one  evening  he  met  a  little 
girl  with  light  hair.  It  was  her  first  season,  and  she  told  him 
that  she  was  awfully  frightened,  and  that  she  didn't  think  that 
she  should  like  society,  and  that  it  seemed  terribly  queer  to 
dance  with  men,  and  that  her  father  knew  him.  Larson  said 
that  he  did  not  know  her  father,  and  then  she  laughed,  and 
looked  sidewise  at  him  and  said  she  was  glad  of  that. 

Girls  had  never  troubled  to  coquette  with  Tommy  before,  and 
it  went  to  his  head.  He  danced  the  second  and  third  dance  with 
the  little  girl  with  the  light  hair. 

209 
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During  the  eighth  dance  his  friend  Burns  sauntered  into  the 
smoking-room,  and  found  Tommy  sitting  there  alone,  not  smok- 
ing, but  toying  with  his  silver  match-case. 

"  Not  dancing,  Tommy  ?  "  Burns  asked. 

Tommy  started.  "  Er — Yes/'  he  answered.  "  Has  the  fourth 
dance  begun  ?" 

He  went  home  directly,  and  gave  Burns  his  dance-card,  and 
told  him  to  make  it  right  with  the  .girls. 

Burns  shared  Larson's  apartments  with  him  down  town,  and 
when  he  came  in  about  three  in  the  morning  he  found  Tommy 
still  dressed  sitting  before  the  fire.  He  smiled,  but  was  gentle 
with  poor  Larson. 

"Tommy,  you're  not  abed,'7  he  reminded  him. 

Larson  started  again.  "  No,"  he  said,  "  is  it  time  ?"  and  went 
quietly  into  his  own  room.  But  fifteen  minutes  later  he  crawled 
into  Burns'  room. 

"Come  on  out  before  the  fire,  and  have  a  smoke,"  he  said. 
Burns  was  very  sleepy,  but  he  put  on  his  bath-wrapper  and  fol- 
lowed Tommy.     They  lit  their  pipes. 

"Say,  Burns,  did  you  dance  with  a  small  girl  with  light 
hair?"  Tommy  asked. 

"  With  several.     What  else  about  her  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I've  forgotten  what  else.  That's  just  it.  I've 
been  trying  to  remember.  I  thought  perhaps  you  could  help 
me  out,  but  I  guess  you  can't." 

"  What's  her  name,  Tommy  ?  " 

"  That's  just  what  I  want  to  remember,  but — but  I  can't.  I 
danced  the  third  dance  with  her." 

"  Why  don't  you  look  it  up  on  your  card  ?  " 

Tommy  brightened.  "  I  will.  I  hadn't  thought  of  that."  He 
rummaged  in  the  pockets  of  his  overcoat  for  a  minute,  then 
stopped  suddenly  and  frowned. 

"Don't  you  remember, —say,  Burns, — didn't  I  give  you  my 
card  ?  " 

"Believe  you  did.  Sorry.  I  put  it  in  the  fire,  Tommy.  Never 
thought  you'd  want  it." 

Tommy  sank  down  into  a  chair.  "I'm  sorry  you  did  that," 
he  said  dejectedly.  "  It  means  a  lot  to  me.  I  was  going  to  call,  and 
I've  forgotten  her  name  and  address  and  everything, — and  she 
was  all  right," 

"Too  bad,  old  boy.     Perhaps  some  day  you'll  run  across  her 
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They  both  wen!  into  their  own  rooms.    A  Little  Later  Burns 
knocked  gently  oo  Larson's  door. 
••  A.wake,  Tommy  ?" 

"  Fes.    What  is  it  ?» 

'•  II t  name  is  Harris.  Virginia  Harris.  I  saw  you  during 
the  third  dance.     I  caught  on.    I  know  where  she  lives,  and  all 

about  her,  knew  all  along.     So  go  to  sleep  now;' 

For  the  next  two  weeks  Larson  was  more  forgetful  than  ever. 
Burns  had  an  awful  time  with  him.  He  was  Tommy's  clock  and 
calendar  in  one.  The  first  Sunday  morning  he  heard  Tommy 
rummaging  around  as  early  as  eight  o'clock. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Tommy  ?"  he  called. 

"To  the  office,  of  course,  fool.  What's  the  matter  with  you, 
Barns,  anyway  ?  " 

Burns  smiled.  ' '  Poor  boy,"  he  said,  "  don't  you  know  that  it's 
Sunday?" 

Larson  let  drop  the  shoe  he  was  about  to  pull  on. 

"  I  don't  see  what's  the  matter  with  me,"  he  said  slowly  and 
went  back  to  bed. 

The  second  week  things  grew  worse.  Larson  wouldn't  eat,  and 
he  couldn't  sleep.  Burns  often  found  him  sitting  sunk  down  in 
a  Morris  chair,  chewing  the  end  of  an  unlighted  cigar. 

"  Come,  Tommy,"  he  said  in  desperation  one  day,  "why  don't 
you  call  on  her  ?     What's  got  into  you  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  she  wants  me  to  call.  I  sent  her  some  roses  the 
day  after  the  dance,  and  she's  never  acknowledged  them." 

"  Oh,  you  did,  did  you  ?   That  was  rushing  things." 

"She  said  I  might  call,  but  I  thought  I'd  wait  until  she  had 
acknowledged  the  roses.  I  never  thought  but  what  she  would, 
and  now  there's  nothing  left  for  me  to  do." 

"  Sure  you  remembered  to  enclose  your  card  ?" 

Larson  stood  up  quickly.  "  I  believe  I  forgot  the  card.  It 
never  occured  to  me  until  this  minute.  Thanks,  Burns,  thanks. 
I  never  should  have  remembered  it.  You're  all  right.  I'll  go  now 
-and  send  her  some  more  and  put  the  card  in." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Burns,  "don't  do  that.  Don't  rush  things  too 
much.  Call  on  her  to-night  if  you  want  to,  and  for  Heaven's 
sake  don't  let  on  that  you  sent  those  roses.  That  was  a  blunder, 
Tommy.    You  want  to  go  slow." 

Larson  followed  Burns'  suggestion  and  called  that  very  even- 
ing.    Miss  Harris  was  in,  and  before  the  call  was  over  she  told 
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Larson  in  her  confiding  little  way  that  about  two  weeks  ago  some 
one  had  sent  her  some  beautiful  roses,  three  dozen.  She  couldn't 
imagine  who  it  was.  They  were  just  the  color  she  loved,  and 
she  thought  it  was  perfectly  lovely  in  some  one.  Larson  forgot 
Burns'  warning  to  go  slow,  and  sent  Miss  Harris  three  dozen 
more  roses  of  the  same  color  the  next  day,  and  this  time  he 
remembered  to  put  in  his  card. 

He  lived  as  in  a  dream  the  following  week.  He  was  to  dine 
with  the  Harris's  Saturday  evening  and  he  counted  the  days  as 
children  do.  They  dragged  terribly.  He  perused  the  calendar 
like  a  home-sick  boarding-school  girl,  and  put  a  great  black  mark 
under  Saturday,  the  twenty-fifth.  He  awoke  Saturday  morning 
with  a  thrill  of  joy,  and  in  his  excitement  started  out  to  the 
office  without  any  necktie.  Burns  sent  him  back  for  one.  All 
day  Larson  thought  of  Virginia,  and  twice  he  took  out  her 
formal  little  note  thanking  him  for  the  roses  and  read  it  over. 

Burns  dined  out  that  evening,  but  he  came  home  early— about 
ten.     He  was  surprised  to  find  Tommy  before  the  fire  smoking. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Larson  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  just  smoking,"  he  answered  comfortably.  "  Come  on, 
sit  down.  There's  an  evening  paper  if  you  want  it.  Not  much 
in  it." 

Burns  swung  off  his  overcoat. 

"  Did  you  go  to  the  Harris's  in  those  clothes  ?  " 

"To  the  Harris's  ?  To-night  ?  Is  it  Saturday  ?  Is  it  time  ? " 
He  seemed  stunned  and  half-dazed. 

"Time  ?  It's  ten  and  you  know  it's  Saturday.  A  dinner  engage- 
ment is  a  bad  thing  to  forget,  Tommy." 

"  I  didn't  forget  it,"  he  answered  with  no  life  in  his  voice. 
"  I've  been  thinking  of  it  all  day,  and  all  the  evening.  I've  been 
sitting  here  for  four  hours  and  haven't  thought  of  another  thing." 
Larson  leaned  forward  with  his  head  in  his  hands.  Finally  he 
got  up,  took  his  hat,  and  put  on  his  overcoat. 

"Fin  going  to  explain  to  them  now,"  he  said. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool  and  tell  them  that  you  forgot.  It's  no  com- 
pliment to  the  girl.  Make  up  some  excuse,— a  telegram— anything 
— don't  say  you  forgot." 

When  Larson  stood  alone  an  hour  later  before  Virginia 
and  Mrs.  Harris  in  their  small  reception-room  and  said  in  his 
broken  way, 

"  I've  been  thinking  about  this  dinner  all  the  week,  all  day, 
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all  the  evening,  thinking  so  hard   I  forgoi  to  come,"  he  made  a 
great  impression  and  won  their  forgiveness  quicker  than  Burns 

could  have  don."  with  sixty  telegrams. 

That  winter  was  a  wonderful  one  for  Larson.  lit-  ran  things 
high  rate,  called  we<  kly,  and  sent  violets  every  Saturday 
evening.  His  smile  became  a  habitual  tiling.  He  never  went 
out  unless  Virginia  was  likely  lobe  at  the  function  and  then  he 
generally  went  with  her.  People  began  to  talk.  They  said  it  was 
too  bad  for  such  a  pretty  girl,  and  only  her  first  season  too. 
They  said  that  Virginia  Harris  could  do  better  for  herself.  Of 
course  Larson  had  money,  but  he  wasn't  brilliant,  in  fact  he  was 
fearfully  stupid.  But  Virginia  did  not  stop  her  sidewise  glances 
nor  her  thank-you  notes.  She  increased  and  lengthened  both, 
even  after  her  mother  ceased  the  dinner  invitations. 

Suddenly  early  in  the  spring  in  the  midst  of  it  all  Mrs.  Harris 
decided  to  take  her  daughter  to  Europe  for  a  year.  Everyone 
knew  why  (everyone  but  Tommy)  and  congratulated  her  upon 
her  good  management.     It  struck  Tommy  like  a  bomb-shell. 

They  started  early  in  May,  and  Tommy  went  down  to  the 
dock  to  see  them  off.  He  said  but  little,  but  followed  Virginia 
around  with  such  a  look  in  his  eyes  that  people  pitied  him. 

"  You  won't  forget  me,  will  you  ?  "  Virginia  said.  "  It's  a  long 
time,  a  year,  but  you  won't  forget  me,  Tommy  ?" 

Tommy  dropped  her  hand  and  looked  away. 

"No,"  he  said,  "  I  won't  forget  you." 

Of  course  they  wrote,  but  Larson  had  had  little  experience 
in  writing  letters  to  girls.  He  did  not  know  that  girls  require 
some  personal  discussions,  that  they  dote  on  a  little  philosophiz- 
ing, and  love  introspection.  Even  had  he  known  it  he  could  not 
have  given  what  they  want,  because  he  did  not  understand  how. 
His  letters  discussed  the  weather,  a  current  event  or  two,  and 
perhaps  a  little  of  the  theatre,  and  closed  prosaically.  Oh,  they 
weren't  the  kind  of  letters  that  girls  like,  not  at  all.  Not  the 
kind  to  keep  alive  an  "affair." 

For  the  next  six  months  it  was  very  hard  to  get  Tommy  to  go 
out  at  all.  He  flatly  refused,  saying  that  his  day  was  over  for 
awhile,  and  that  he  preferred  to  ride  alone  in  the  Park.  All  the 
spring,  all  the  summer,  all  the  fall,  Tommy  was  seen  nowhere. 
Burns  gave  up  urging  him  and  let  him  sulk. 

But  early  in  the  winter  a  Miss  Morgan  tackled  Larson  and 
woke  him  up.     Miss  Morgan  was  a  great  belle  in  society,  tall, 
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dark,  and  a  wonder  with  men.  She  was  old  enough  to  know  just 
how  to  manage  them,  and  young  enough  to  be  charming.  People 
wondered  why  she  attempted  Tommy  Larson,  but  in  some  way 
Tommy  interested  her  and  she  liked  him  to  such  a  degree  that 
she  saved  long  winter  evenings  for  him,  and  asked  him  often  to 
tea.  He  came.  Most  any  man  would.  Her  charm  was  wonderful, 
her  beauty  great.  She  was  very  different,  this  dark,  graceful 
woman,  from  the  little  slip  of  a  girl  across  the  water.  But 
Tommy  did  not  stop  to  make  comparisons.  He  forgot  Virginia. 
Her  picture  had  fallen  down  behind  the  piano,  but  he  never 
missed  it.  The  correspondence  had  about  died  down.  She  was 
to  stay  another  year,  he  believed,  but  that  made  no  impression. 
Virginia  Harris  had  been  completely  obliterated  by  this  won- 
derful woman  who  knew  how  to  meet  the  world  and  the  people 
in  it  so  well.  It  was  as  if  Tommy  had  lost  all  power  to  focus 
his  perception.  He  saw  only  Miss  Morgan  with  her  beautiful 
graciousness,her  perfect  manner,  her  unsurpassed  charm.  He  did 
not  send  flowers  or  candy.  That  did  not  occur  to  him.  He  only 
gave  her  an  over-amount  of  his  company,  and  it  pleased  him 
that  she  seemed,  at  least,  not  to  be  annoyed  by  it. 

One  afternoon  he  told  her  of  his  love  for  her,  told  her  as  they 
sat  together  by  the  small  tea-table  one  fall  day,  near  the  end  of 
November.  After  he  had  finished,  Miss  Morgan  turned  upon 
him  her  large  dark  eyes. 

"Tommy,"  she  said,  "have  you  forgotten  so  soon  Virginia 
Harris  ?  " 

Larson  started  a  little,  but  his  eyes  never  left  those  before  him. 

"Virginia  Harris?"  he  said  slowly,  "Yes.  I  had  entirely 
forgotten.  She — she  never  entered  my  mind  until  now.  You — 
you—"  he  dropped  his  eyes.   "  I  forgot.   I  will  try  to  remember." 

He  left  Miss  Morgan  and  went  back  to  his  room.  He  found 
the  picture  behind  the  piano,  dusted  it,  and  put  it  where  he 
could  see  it.  Then  he  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Virginia  one  of 
those  long,  uninteresting  letters.  He  wished  she  would  come 
home.  A  year  and  a  half  was  a  long  time,  and  it  was  hard  to 
remember  just  how  she  looked,  and  just  how  she  acted.  He 
remembered  that  he  was  very  fond  of  her  laugh,  but  he  couldn't 
recall  it.  He  went  back  and  sat  down  in  his  room  and  put  the 
picture  before  him.  He  couldn't  seem  to  see  it.  The  figure  of  a 
tall,  dark  woman  was  always  in  the  way. 

Burns  asked  him  what  ailed  him. 
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"  I'm  trying  to  remember  something,"  he  said. 

"Memory  gone  back  on  yon  again  ?"    Burns  asked. 

"Yes,"  Tommy  answered  sadly,  "it's  played  me  another  trick." 

Larson  did  not  go  to  Miss  Morgan's  any  more.  One  day  she 
met  him  on  the  street. 

"  Walk  along-  with  me,"  she  said,  then  "Why  don't  you  come 
and  see  me  any  more  ?" 

"  Because  I'm  trying  to  remember  Virginia  Harris.  She  told 
me  not  to  forget.  The  memory  of  her  is  coming  back  slowly.  I 
do  not  think  you  would  make  it  come  any  quicker." 

About  two  weeks  before  Virginia  was  to  arrive,  Burns  whis- 
pered to  Larson,  that  he,  Burns,  was  to  be  made  a  very  happy 
man.  The  woman  was  Miss  Morgan.  Tommy  congratulated 
Burns  heartily  and  went  around  to  see  Miss  Morgan. 

"  I  owe  a  great  deal  to  you,  Miss  Morgan/'  he  said.  "Virginia 
Harris  is  very  real  to  me  now.  I  shall  never  forget  her  again — 
nor  you — for  recalling  her  to  me  when  I  was — careless." 

Tommy  missed  the  boat.  He  had  waited  all  day,  and  when 
towards  evening  he  left  the  wharf  to  get  something  to  eat,  the 
great  ocean  steamer  stole  in.  But  he  called  on  Virginia  that  very 
day.  He  forgot  that  she  might  be  tired  and  not  at  all  ready  to 
see  people. 

When  she  entered  the  room  her  radiant  beauty  staggered  him. 
She  was  the  same,  yet  very  changed.  She  laughed  as  she  shook 
hands,  that  short,  halting  laugh.  He  remembered  it  now.  All 
her  child-like  charms  came  back  to  him  in  a  flash.  After  a  time 
Tommy  said, 

"Virginia,  I  haven't  forgotten  you.  I've  remembered  you  all 
this  time." 

"Really?  oh,  how  foolish  ! " 

"  Foolish  ?  no,"  he  said.  "  You  told  me  not  to  forget.  Don't 
you  remember  ?  I  haven't  forgotten  that.  I  remember  just  how 
you  looked  then." 

"  That  was  a  very  long  time  ago,  when  we  were  children," 
she  laughed  a  little  nervously,  "  a  mere  boy  and  girl  affair.  I'm 
sure  I've  forgotten  all  about  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Virginia  ?  It  never  occurred  to  me  that 
you — didn't  you  try — why,  have  you  forgotten  ?" 

"  One  forgets  everything  in  time,"  she  answered.  The  look  in 
Larson's  eyes  frightened  Virginia.  "  I'll  tell  you  a  secret,"  she 
said  gaily  as  if  changing  the  subject,  "  if  you  will  promise  not 
to  tell.     It  wasn't  to  be  announced  until  later." 
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"  You  mean  ?  "  Tommy  stopped. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  that's  it.  He's  an  Englishman.  Isn't  it  a 
beauty  ?  "  She  extendeded  her  left  hand. 

Tommy  looked  at  the  ring  without  touching  the  hand. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  mechanically,  "  it's  a  good  one." 

There  was  a  short  silence. 

"  Did  you  like  Venice  ?"  Tommy  asked. 

When  Larson  reached  his  rooms  again  he  wondered  a  little 
that  they  looked  so  natural  when  everything  was  so  changed  to 
him.  There  was  the  evening  paper  strewn  about  on  the  floor, 
there  was  his  pipe  where  he  had  left  it  on  the  corner  of  the 
shelf,  and  there  was  Burns  sitting  at  the  piano  playing  the  same 
old  chords.  Larson  took  off  his  overcoat  and  hat  and  laid  them 
neatly  on  the  back  of  a  chair.  He  sat  down,  picked  up  the  pieces 
of  the  paper,  and  held  them  up  before  them. 

"  Burns,"  he  said  presently,  "  would  you  mind  not  playing  ?  " 

Burns  twirled  about  on  the  piano-stool. 

"How's  Jinny  ?"he  said. 

"You  mean  Virginia?   She's  looking  very  well." 

"Want  to  see  this  ?"  Burns  asked,  passing  Larson  a  small 
white  box.  Larson  opened  it.  He  stood  up  and  held  the  spark- 
ling solitaire  nearer  the  light.     After  a  minute  he  said  calmly, 

"  It  is  a  good  one.'' 

"  It  just  came.    I'm  going  around  with  it  now." 

When  Larson  was  quite  alone,  he  took  Virginia's  picture  from 
his  desk  and  laid  it  gently  upon  the  fire.  He  watched  it  burn, 
watched  it  as  it  shriveled  into  ashes,  and  lay  a  rustling  thing 
on  the  coals  of  the  fire. 

"And  now  to  forget,"  he  said  and  turned  away  toward  the 
window.  He  stood  there  looking  out  into  the  darkness  for  a  long 
while.  But  he  could  not  forget.  It  was  the  only  thing  through- 
out his  long,  lonely  life  that  he  was  known  to  remember. 

Olive  Chapin  Higgins. 


A  VE  MARIA 

Cool  on  the  meadows  the  night  dews  are  falling, 
Faint  gleams  the  little  new  moon  in  the  West, 
Out  of  the  darkness  the  crickets  are  calling, 
One  wakeful  bird  twitters  low  in  its  nest. 
Ave  Maria,  Lady  of  Light, 
Hear  us  in  mercy  we  pray  thee  to-night. 
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Bushed  are  the  fields  where  the  children  were  playing, 

( >nlv  the  night  winds  their  lone  vigil  keep  ; 
Long  sine.'  the  Little  ones  homeward  wenl  Btraying, 

Seeking  the  arms  of  their  mothers',  to  sleep. 

Mother  of  .lous.  Lady  of  Light. 

Smile  down  in  tenderness  on  them  to-night. 

Where  their  arc  hearts  that  are  breaking  with  sorrow. 

Hearts  that  are  pleading  tor  comfort  in  vain. 
When  weary  sufferers  pray  for  the  morrow, 
Tossing  and  turning  in  fever  and  pain, 
Lady  of  Sorrows,  Lady  of  Light, 
Soften  their  anguish  in  pity  to-night. 

Where  there  are  souls  that  are  darkened  by  error, 

Wandering  blindly  and  madly  away, 
Or  shuddering  helpless  in  loathing  and  terror, 
Racked  by  remorse,  but  too  hopeless  to  pray, 
Lady  of  Mercy,  Lady  of  Light, 
Shine  through  the  darkness  and  horror  of  night. 

As  a  sick  child  for  its  mother  keeps  moaning 

When  horrid  shapes  through  its  fevered  dreams  creep, 
So  the  poor,  tired  world,  tossing  and  groaning, 
Trembles  and  starts  and  cries  out  in  its  sleep. 
Ave  Maria,  Lady  of  Light, 
Comfort  the  world  like  a  mother  to-night. 

Margaret  Hamilton  Wagenhals. 


CHILDREN  WHO  HAVE   FORGOTTEN   HOW  TO  PLAY 

During  the  past  few  years  students  of  children  have  noticed 
that  many  children  have  forgotten  how  to  play,  apparently 
without  any  good  reason.  These  lovers  of  child-nature  are  not 
worried  about  those  children  whom  Fate  has  deterred  from 
ever  really  playing.  For  instance  the  elder  children  in  a  large 
family  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  hardship  have  a  short  child- 
hood and  little  play-time,  for  they  must  mother  the  younger 
ones  and  try  to  lighten  the  burden  of  their  own  tired  mother. 
I  have  seen  children  in  New  York,  who  are  perhaps  only  ten  or 
twelve  years  old,  yet  who  act  as  if  they  were  twenty.  Also, 
children  who  have  had  long  illnesses  or  who,  just  as  they  are 
beginning  to  think  for  themselves,  come  into  close  contact  with 
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sorrow  and  death,  generally  grow  old  very  fast  and  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  forget  how  to  play. 

But  children  who  have  not  been  forced  to  carry  heavy  bur- 
dens surely  should  not  forget  how  to  play.  There  must  be  some 
reason  for  this  misfortune,  and  in  all  probability  the  blame 
rests  on  those  who  have  the'  training  and  guiding  of  these  chil- 
dren. For  the  children  of  the  poor,  those  who  are  practically 
untrained  and  unguided,  very  seldom  forget  how  to  play.  In 
summer  look  at  the  side  streets  of  a  great  city  crowded  with 
children,  all  playing  with  a  heartiness  and  pleasure  superior  to 
much  of  the  playing  done  by  those  children  brought  up  with 
great  care  and  training. 

There  are  several  systems  which  seem  very  injurious  to  play. 
The  Never  Let  Alone  System  places  many  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  children's  happiness.  The  constant  watching  prevents 
them  from  letting  out  their  own  feelings  in  play.  We  never 
could  play  the  games  we  most  loved  save  when  no  " grown-ups" 
were  around,  for  our  plays  were  our  own  private  property,  and 
no  one  was  given  the  chance  to  ridicule  them. 

Also,  this  system  of  always  superintending  children's  play, 
leads  to  supplying  them  with  a  store  of  already  made  games. 
This  surely  does  not  create  the  true  spirit  of  play,  although  the 
games  are  called  playthings  ;  for  as  I  remember,  the  plays  we 
really  enjoyed  were  those  we  ourselves  invented.  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  game  we  named  "Brownie  Land"  there  was  as  much 
pleasure  as  in  the  game  itself.  For  the  preparation,  consisting 
of  turning  everything  upside  down,  darkening  rooms,  and 
closing  doors,  would  take  up  about  an  hour  of  our  play-time, 
while  the  play  itself,  consisting  of  hiding  and  running  about, 
would  occupy  fifteen  minutes. 

The  younger  children  in  our  family  seem  to  have  more  iron 
toys,  wooden  farms,  etc.,  than  we  ever  possessed,  yet  they  are 
always  asking  for  some  work  to  do.  If  they  are  given  a 
hammer  and  nails  and  told  to  mend  or  make  something,  they 
are  happy.  So  I  hold  that  play  without  the  mental  or  physical 
work  of  those  engaged  in  it  is  not  the  true  article.  A  child 
cannot  sit  with  his  body  and  mind  still  and  really  play. 

Then  the  advocates  of  this  Never  Let  Alone  System  usually 
forbid  the  children  to  hurt  or  dirty  their  clothes,  and  I  think 
this  restriction  makes  many  children  very  unhappy.  They  are 
always   conscious  of  their'  clothing,   and   thus  of  themselves. 
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And  a  child  is  not  truly  playing  unless  he  loses  himself  in  the 
play.  I  know  a  small  child  who  is  very  pretty  and  7ery  con- 
scious  of  her  clothes,  never  playing  very  long  at  a  time,  and 

rarely  sought  after  by  the  other  children.  Her  watchfulness 
over  her  (dot lies  Beems  to  havr  a  greal  deal  to  do  with  her 
unpopularity.  She  looks  happiest  when  she  does  not  know  her 
dress  is  dirty  and  is  rushing  around  playing  "Old  Witch"  or 
some  such  game. 

There  is  another  system  under  which  children  have  no  time 
to  play,  or  else  they  have  so  much  to  do  that  when  their  play- 
time comes  they  are  too  tired  to  exert  themselves,  and  this  is 
the  Instructive  System.  Its  object  is  to  develop  the  child. 
Children  brought  up  under  it  generally  go  to  dancing  school, 
sewing  school,  cooking  school,  and  have  lessons  every  day 
besides.  They  are  usually  either  delicate  and  tired  most  of  the 
time,  or  discontented  when  they  are  not  at  any  of  their  planned 
employments.  They  are  given  no  time  to  develop  the  spirit  of 
true  play. 

Then  this  unfortunate  state  of  some  children  is  occasionally 
brought  about  by  the  mothers,  who  are  selfish  in  their  plans 
for  their  children's  day.  These  children  are  generally  kept 
from  school  and  taught  at  home,  so  that  the  mother  may  be 
able  to  see  them  at  any  moment.  She  keeps  them  always  with 
her,  whether  shopping,  at  the  dressmaker's,  or  at  afternoon  teas. 
I  know  few  more  pitiful  sights  than  that  of  the  small  boy 
dragged  by  his  mother  from  counter  to  counter  in  the  shops. 
These  children  are  often  overdressed.  At  all  events  they  look 
immaculate.  The  result  of  this  training  is  that  the  child  is 
unhappy  and  grave  without  knowing  why,  or  it  adapts  itself  to 
circumstances,  and  takes  pleasure  in  those  things  which  enter- 
tain the  mothers.  This  poor  child  cannot  really  play.  It  has 
no  time,  and  the  power  for  play  is  stunted,  gradually  disap- 
pearing because  unused. 

There  are  so  many  encouragers  of  play  which,  if  brought  to 
bear  naturally  upon  children,  would  never  allow  them  to  forget 
how  to  play.  The  most  important  seems  to  be  a  plenteous 
amount  of  licensed  liberty.  Freedom  is  certainly  the  basis  of 
much  pleasure.  For  one  of  the  greatest  joys  in  life  is  the  joy 
of  exploration  and  discovery  ;  for  this,  freedom  of  mind  and,  in 
a  sense,  of  body  is  necessary.  From  the  standpoint  of  a  child, 
I  remember  with  what  wild  joy  we  left  the  city  for  the  country. 
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In  the  city  our  freedom  was  hampered  by  nurse-maids,  but  in 
the  country  we  could  roam  where  we  would,  within  an  area  of 
about  a  mile.  What  games  we  had  on  the  mountain  back  of 
our  house,  where  the  rocks,  queer  little  caves,  trees  ready  for 
climbing,  and  a  little  brook,  were  all  the  material  we  could 
desire !  Or  in  the  sand  pits  we  could  always  play  either  at 
building  castles  and  ports,  or  being  simple  cooks,  producing 
pies,  cake,  etc.  In  the  city  we  had  little  of  this  joy  of  freedom  ; 
and  when  at  the  age  of  twelve  I  was  allowed  to  go  out  walking 
with  another  girl,  minus  a  maid,  life  in  the  city  assumed  a 
more  charming  aspect.  For  freedom  certainly  leads  to  origin- 
ality in  playing.  As  soon  as  we  walked  the  streets  without  a 
maid,  many  were  the  games  we  invented.  The  favorite  was 
"Detective",  in  which  we  followed  or  tried  to  follow  strange- 
looking  individuals  to  their  houses  or  lairs.  What  evil  plans 
were  they  making?  Where  were  they  going?  What  difficulty 
we  had  in  following  them  unseen  !  And  invariably  the  black- 
eyed  wicked  man  would  cross  a  street  which  formed  one  of  the 
boundaries  across  which  we  were  not  to  go,  so  we  would  be  left 
lamenting. 

After  freedom,  I  should  say  that  books,  or  rather  appropriate 
books,  were  important  factors  in  children's  play.  For  they  cer- 
tainly are  a  great  stimulus  to  the  imagination.  We  based 
many  of  our  most  loved  plays  on  the  story  of  King  Arthur  and 
his  knights.  These  plays  often  consisted  in  wrestling  and 
fighting  each  other  in  various  ways.  This  was  not  conducive 
to  peace,  but  it  was  to  play.  Then  from  historical  stories  we 
made  up  many  games.  There  was  ''White  Men  and  Indians", 
played  in  the  manner  in  which  we  imagined  the  Indians 
attacked  the  white  men  in  old  colonial  days.  Also  we  were 
fond  of  living  in  a  story  about  the  French  Huguenots.  Our 
boy  cousins,  taking  the  part  of  the  wicked  French  soldiers, 
would  try  to  discover  our  hiding  places  and  attack  us.  Also 
Fairy  Tales  were  very  popular  in  plays.  We  would  see  many 
a  giant  and  fairy  or  witch  in  the  distance,  in  the  dark  woods. 
I  do  not  think  the  value  of  certain  books  can  be  over-estimated, 
for  I  know  what  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  they  were  to  us. 
For  children  are  almost  all  natural  actors  and  love  in  play-time 
to  live  as  it  were  in  the  stories  they  hear. 

Other  children  seem  to  me  to  add  a  great  deal  to  a  child's 
play  time.     Those  children  who  go  to  school,  who  play  outdoor 
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games  well,  and  who  are  taught  to  bo  democrat  ic  in  spirit,  adapt 
themselves  easily  to  the  company  of  other  children.      A  child 

misses  a  great  deal  in  his  play  it'  he  cannot  play  those  exciting 
games  in  which  both  menial  and  bodily  skill  is  needed,  and 
which  cannot  be  played  by  only  one  or  two  children. 

Nature  is  another  important  factor  in  the  development  of 
play  and  imagination.  Take  the  case  of  imagination,  or  rather 
mind  play  as  seen  in  the  effect  of  the  sunset  upon  a  child's 
mind.  I  was  with  a  small  city  child  who  for  the  first  time  saw 
the  sunset  in  all  its  glory.  She  declared  she  saw  white  and 
blue  animals  swimming  in  a  beautiful  golden  sea.  And  our 
own  evening  play-time  was  often  spent  in  looking  at  the  sunset 
and  imagining  the  story  and  picture  there.  Fortunate  are  the 
children  who  can  enjoy  nature's  other  gifts,  such  as  the  woods, 
fields,  and  <;rand  old  ocean.  So  many  children  of  the  poor  are 
happy  and  contented  without  them,  yet  with  them  their  play 
would  be  purer  and  happier.  But  nature  has  one  gift  for  rich 
and  poor  alike,  namely  dirt.  How  much  play  is  dependent  on 
dirt !  How  often  our  games  in  the  woods  necessitated  rolling 
stones  out  of  earth,  or  breaking  branches;  and  in  so  doing,  our 
clothes,  hands,  nay,  even  faces,  became  unquestionably  dirty. 
Then  there  are  countless  games  with  mud  and  sand,  rejoiced  in 
by  some  children,  but  despised  by  others.  In  connection  with 
dirt,  there  is  much  play  in  the  mere  process  of  "getting  wet". 
Whether  by  a  hydrant  in  the  city,  by  a  country  brook,  or  by 
the  ocean,  I  think  almost  every  child  enjoys  the  playing  with 
water. 

So  considering  how  many  wonderful  gifts  of  nature  help 
children  to  play,  and  how  the  instinct  of  play  is  innate  in  every 
one  if  imagination  is  given  free  scope,  there  is  no  reason  why 
normal  children  should  forget  how  to  play,  except  by  the  fault 
of  those  who  care  for  them.  How  are  plants  cared  for?  Only 
the  very  rarest  ones  need  constant  attention.  Otherwise  all 
they  require  is  water  and  sunshine. 

All  that  children  need  to  make  them,  happy  is  care  to  keep 
them  free  from  illness,  liberty  to  use  the  gifts  of  nature,  also  of 
human  nature,  namely  books,  andf  plenty  of  sunshine,  namely 
all  the  love  with  which  it  is  possible  to  surround  them.  The 
children  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  liberty  and  love  will 
not  forget  how  to  play. 

Margaret  Elmendorf  Duryee. 


WHERE   THE  MIGHTY  REST 


I  am  the  ocean  cold  and  gray, 

And  I  roll  from  shore  to  shore, 
Breaking  upon  the  silent  beach 

Now  and  evermore. 
I  am  the  ocean  green  and  hnngry, 

I  am  the  mighty  deep  ; 
I  roll  o'er  endless  sandy  bottom, 

And  endless  watch  I  keep. 
To  the  world  a  merciless  face  I  show, 
Yet  gentle  and  kind  the  breast 
Of  the  rolling,  tossing  ocean  wave 

Down  where  the  mighty  rest. 

I  am  the  rocky  mountain-pass, 

And  I  cut  the  hills  in  twain, 
Sundering  height  from  sister-height, 

Once  and  yet  again. 
I  am  the  valley  cold  and  sterile, 

I  am  the  grim  defile, 
I  wind  'mid  endless  barren  ranges, 

'Mid  endless  gloom  the  while. 
To  the  world  a  rugged  face  I  show, 
Yet  gentle  and  kind  the  breast 
Of  the  valley  set  among  sentinel-hills 

Down  where  the  mighty  rest. 


I  am  the  world  of  sea  and  desert, 

I  am  the  world  of  woe, 
Wandering  on  through  realms  of  space 

As  the  aeons  go. 
I  am  the  green  and  hungry  ocean, 

I  am  the  grim  defile, 
I  am  the  desert  silent  and  burning, 

I  am — through  an  endless  while. 
To  men  a  pitiless  face  I  show, 
Yet  gentle  and  kind  my  breast, 
For  I  am  mother  of  all  at  last 

Down  where  the  mighty  rest. 

Lilian  Eliel  Lattferty. 


DECEMBER 

Brilliant  Hash  of  transitory  sunlight. 

Dreary  uplands  leaden-hued  and  bare, 
Winds  with  a  pure,  cold  sting  of  inspiration, 

Blown  from  mountains  stern  of  face  and  fair. 

Bracken  tangle  brown,  and  lifeless  flowers, 
Frayed  fringes  of  a  frozen,  rut-scarred  way ; 

Sudden  fall  of  night  with  lingering  splendor 
Blazoned  upon  the  western  edge  of  day. 

Far  in  the  lofty,  windswept  vault  of  heaven 

O'er  lonely  places,  desolate  and  cold, 
With  steady  beams  of  warm,  celestial  splendor 

The  Magi's  star  of  old. 

Inez  Hunter  Barclay. 


THE  INCONSISTENCY  OF  MISS  CASE 

Miss  Case  and  young  Maxwell  walked  the  length  of  the  club 
veranda  and  down  the  path  to  the  terrace  fronting  the  shore. 
The  veranda  was  lined  with  rocking-chairs  and  the  chairs  were 
filled  with  Those  Who  Knew.  Mrs.  Mortimer  Sayles  Smith  folded 
her  fat  hands  complacently  as  she  saw  the  last  flutter  of  Miss 
Case's  pink  skirt  disappearing  down  the  steps  that  led  to  the 
beach,  and  remarked  to  Mrs.  Latimer  Brown, 

''Such  a  charming  couple  and  so  well  suited.  It  will  please 
her  family  immensely,  for  they  have  been  like  second  parents 
to  him  ever  since  his  own  people  died — when  he  was  a  little  boy 
in  kilts  and  made  mud  pies  with  Harriet." 

Mrs.  Latimer  Brown  lacked  Mrs.  Smith's  advantage  of  long 
residence  in  Brightwood,  so  she  resorted  to  interrogation. 

"  Maxwell  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Smith,  "  why  he's  a  graduate  of  Yale 
and  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  has  been  practicing  in  the 
office  of  his  uncle,  Judge  Harris,  for  a  couple  of  years, — a  most 
promising  young  man,  my  dear,  most  promising. 
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"  Mr.  Smith  tells  me  that  he  has  done  several  unusual  things, 
like  beating  old  Farnsworth  for  City  Director  and  afterwards 
winning  an  important  case  against  the  Brightwood  Electric 
Road  which  Farnsworth  controls.  They  say  he'll  be  run  for  rep- 
resentative next  year.  In  a  political  career  Harriet  Case  would 
be  just  the  wife  for  him.  What  ?  Oh.  yes,  she  is  tremendously 
clever  too— a  college  graduate  with  brains,  in  spite  of  her  good 
looks.  She  plays  the  violin,  sings  beautifully,  and  has  been  a 
great  social  success  here  though  her  family  have  no  money." 

Mrs.  Brown  cast  an  interested  glance  in  the  direction  of  the 
departed  couple. 

"  And  has  their  engagement  been  announced  ?"  she  asked. 

"Well — a — no,"  hesitated  Mrs.  Smith.  "You  see  Maxwell  has 
no  means  at  present,  and  he  is  so  absorbed  in  his  work  and  ambi- 
tions that  he  has  quite  abjured  society,  and  I  don't  believe  he 
sees  very  much  of  Harriet.  There  is  another  man  interested 
in  her,  Walter  Adams,  who  is  disgustingly  rich  and  perfectly 
devoted  to  her,  but  he  quite  pales  into  insignificance  as  a  man 
compared  with  Maxwell,  and  Harriet  is  never  with  him  when 
Maxwell  is  around/' 

Meanwhile,  sitting  on  the  beach,  gazing  idly  out  over  the  water 
and  puffing  lazily  at  an  old  meerschaum,  sat  the  promising  poli- 
tician. Miss  Case,  perched  on  a  log  near  by,  was  nervously 
heaping  up  little  piles  of  sand  and  patting  them  flat  again.  She 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  say  something  and  finding  it  difficult. 
Maxwell  broke  the  silence. 

' *  This  is  what  I  call  perfect,"  he  said,  watching  the  waves  as 
they  broke  with  little  leaps  and  splashes  on  the  pebbles.  "  Put 
me  by  the  water  just  at  this  twilight  time  with  my  pipe,  and 
I'm  absolutely  happy."  He  did  not  look  at  Miss  Case  as  he 
spoke,  but  she  looked  at  him.  The  result  of  her  observations 
did  not  seem  to  be  satisfactory,  for  she  looked  away  with  a 
sigh  and  became  engrossed  in  apparent  admiration  of  the  scene 
before  them. 

There  was  a  faint  light  on  the  water,  reflected  from  the  sunset 
afterglow  on  the  eastern  clouds,  and  the  dusk  was  gathering 
shadows  among  the  rocks  and  trees  on  the  bank  behind  them. 
Miss  Case  shivered  as  if  cold. 

"How  is  the  law  coming  on,  Ralston  ?"  She  said  suddenly. 
"I  really  haven't  had  a  good  visit  with  you  for  months.  I've 
been  travelling  around  so  much  lately,  and  you  have  been  so 
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busy  thai  I  feel  as  if  our  friendship  had  become  a  matter  of  suppo- 
sition rather  than  reality."    Ralston  answered  her  first  question. 

"  ['ve  been  tremendously  busy,"  la*  said.  ll  For  a  Fact,  this  is 
the  first  evening  in  two  weeks  thai  1  haven'!  spent  al  the  office 
and  it's  like  thai  mosl  of  the  time.  When  your  father  asked  me 
down  here  for  dinner  to-night,  1  thought  at  first  I  oughl  not  to 
come,  bat  the  idea  finally  got  the  better  of  me  and  here  I  am  and 
thoroughly  glad  I  came.  Just  look  at  that  sky  !  I'm  feeling 
somewhat  encouraged,"  he  continued.  "  Did  you  know  that 
Uncle  Joe  had  promised  to  put  my  name  on  the  shingle  next 
month,  '  Harris,  Harris  and  Maxwell'.  How  does  it  sound  ? 
Next  year  I  hope  to  get  into  the  legislature,  and  then — well,  if 
I  keep  working  hard  and  can  make  things  come  my  way,  some 
of  my  air  castles  may  be  realized." 

<kI  heard  some  rumors  about  'the  rising  politician,'"  said 
Harriet  smiling,  "  and  they  made  me  very  proud  indeed.  You 
know  I've  always  prophesied  a  governorship  or  a  foreign  min- 
istry for  you.  When  you  were  a  small  boy,  you  used  to  climb 
up  on  our  library  table  and  say,  '  I'm  president  of  the  United 
States,  Harriet,  and  you're  the  Cabinet  and  you  must  do  pre- 
sactly  what  I  tell  you  to.'  I  think  coming  events  were  casting 
alarming  shadows  that  time." 

Ralston  laughed.  ''Your  prophetic  soul  is  running  away 
with  you,  Harriet.  Youth  is  presumptuous,  isn't  it  ?  I'll  admit 
that  I  was  scared  though  when  I  finished  college,  not  knowing 
whether  I  was  to  make  a  success  or  failure  of  my  life,  or  even 
whether  I'd  chosen  my  profession  wisely,  but  my  scare  reassured 
me  after  all.  If  you  have  a  good  fright  to  begin  with,  you  shut 
your  teeth  hard  and  go  in  for  a  fight,  and  you  have  a  better 
chance  of  winning  because  you  put  your  best  powers  into  it.  It 
was  always  that  way  at  college.  I  had  to  lose  my  nerve  before 
I  went  into  anything  in  order  to  do  my  best." 

"  You  always  won,"  interposed  Miss  Case  softly,  "  and  I  think 
you  will  always  win  what  you  try  for,  Ralston." 

Several  elaborate  sand  castles  were  completely  annihilated  at 
this  juncture.  Maxwell  gazed  ivminiscently  out  to  sea,  where 
the  sunset  light  had  faded  and  the  darkness  was  fast  settling 
down.    Then  he  turned  again  to  Miss  Case. 

"And  what  of  your  career  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Has  society  claimed 
you  entirely  for  her  own  and  aren't  you  going  in  for  journalism 
as  you  planned  ?  I  always  had  a  theory  that  you  would  make 
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the  family  famous  some  day,  if  not  through  your  pen,  at  least 
by  your  violin — and  I  believe  at  one  stage  there  was  something 
alluring  to  you  about  a  college  settlement."  Harriet  did  not 
smile. 

"I've  changed  my  mind  since  those  foolish  days,  Ralston. 
I'm  content  to  leave  that  sort  of  thing  for  men  or  for  women 
who  care  about  it,  and  to  whom  nothing  better  comes.  I  changed 
my  mind  before  I  finished  college,  and  I  hope  I'm  a  living  ex- 
ample to  prove  that  college  doesn't  necessarily  make  a  woman 
strong-minded — how  I  despise  that  word — or  discontented  with 
home-life,  or  full  of  contempt  for  the  other  sex.  I've  lost  all  my 
ambition  to  be  president  of  a  college,  or  leader  of  a  settlement 
house,  and  the  phrase  '  the  celebrated  young  violinist,  Harriet 
Case'  entices  no  more.  I'm  convinced  that  for  a  genuine  woman, 
the  truest  career  is  in  a  home  and  in  a  man's  heart,  and  that  she 
finds  her  education  and  talents  of  greatest  value  and  her  hap- 
piness most  complete  in  being  a  companion  and  inspiration  to  the 
man  she  loves.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  don't  approve  of  college 
for  women— I  do,  most  emphatically.  In  fact  it  was  college  that 
led  me  to  think  as  I  do  now.  I  heard  the  question  of  woman's 
sphere  more  or  less  discussed,  but  what  most  impressed  me 
were  the  actual  examples  that  my  friends  afforded.  I  beheld, 
and  I  think  I  profited.  Do  you  remember  meeting  either  Alice 
Benham  or  Elinor  Burgess  up  at  college  ?  They  illustrate  my 
point  exactly.  Alice  refused  a  splendid  chap  and  is  running  a 
newspaper  out  West.  She  has  two  lonely  rooms  in  a  boarding 
house,  spends  her  days  in  a  dirty,  noisy  office,  has  three  creases 
in  her  forehead,  and  a  generally  distracted  air  of  hurry,  ill-humor, 
and  dissatisfaction.  Elinor  married  George  Clark.  They  have  a 
dear  little  home  in  Montclair,  Elinor  helps  George  in  his  illus- 
trating, goes  with  him  everywhere,  and  they  are  both  exasper- 
atingly  happy.  I  am  quite  sure  that  by  the  time  they  are  fifty, 
Elinor  will  be  infinitely  farther  ahead  in  the  amount  of  happiness 
life  has  held  for  her.  I  wouldn't  give  up  my  years  at  college  for 
anything,  but  I  value  the  things  I  learned  there  and  the  things 
I  can  do,  chiefly  as  they  will  help  me  to  reach  the  mental  level  of 
the  man  I  choose  and  make  me  a  well-rounded  woman  and  a 
sensible  wife." 

Maxwell   made   no   reply,   but    lighted   his   pipe   which   had 
gone  out. 

Miss  Case  continued,  "I  hope  I  shall  marry  a  man  who  will 
expect  intelligent  appreciation  from  me,  and  that  he  will  not  be 
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disappointed.  Suppose  he  was—  well  — a  man  of  letters,  who 
would  be  continually  writing  books,  or  criticisms  and  reviews, 

and  I  could  go  around  with  him  looking  op  material  and  help- 
big  him  with  his  aotes.  I  should  want  him  to  read  everything 
he  wrote  to  me,  and  value  my  opinion  of  it.     I  wouldn't  mind 

doing  the  drudgery  of  it.  If  he  failed,  the  disappointment  would 
be  less  hitter  because  I  was  there  to  smile  and  say,  'Try  again.' 
And  when  he  succeeded,  as  he  surely  would,  we  could  rejoice 
together  and  1  should  be  so  proud  and  happy  in  what  he  accom- 
plished !  Could  any  woman  ask  anything  better  ?" 

Miss  Case's  hands  were  clasped  in  her  excitement  and  the 
love  light  shone  in  her  eyes,  dying  away  as  Maxwell  only  said, 
turning  around,  "  I'm  surprised,  Harriet." 

Miss  Case  wiped  away  two  tears  just  as  the  moon,  peeping 
over  the  surface  of  the  water,  seemed  in  imminent  prospect  of 
discovering  them. 

"  Has  Prince  Charming  actually  arrived  ?" 

Harriet  hesitated.  "  The  one  man  in  the  world  is  eclipsing 
everything  else,"  she  replied  slowly. 

Maxwell  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  put  his  hand  over 
one  of  hers  where  it  lay  on  the  sand.  "  I'm  very,  very  glad  for 
you,"  he  said  earnestly.  "I  hope  you'll  accept  my  warmest 
good  wishes.  You've  been  a  mighty  good  friend  to  me,  little 
girl,  and  I've  never  felt  the  need  of  a  sister,  having  you  to  take 
the  place  of  one.  I  hope  you  know  how  much  I  appreciate  all 
you  have  done  for  me.  If  this  new  experience  is  going  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  our  comradeship,  I  shall  be  jealous  I'm 
afraid.  But  if  he's  all  right,  I  am  awfully  glad  about  it,  and  I 
hope  you'll  tell  me  who  the  man  is  before  it's  announced,  so  that 
I  can  be  the  first  to  congratulate  him.  In  view  of  your  desire  to 
bean  intellectual  helpmeet  and  a  spiritual  inspiration,  I  suppose 
the  man  is  not — "  he  hesitated,  " — is  not  Walter  Adams." 

Miss  Case  did  not  answer,  but  Maxwell  went  right  on.  "To 
speak  plainly,  little  sister,  I'm  glad  of  that.  Adam's  money 
obtains  him  a  foothold  in  society,  but  it  always  rather  ground 
me  to  see  him  with  you,  and  although  he  could  give  you  all 
life's  luxuries  and  worldly  goods,  you  two  have  no  common 
ground  of  interest.  Your  silks  would  turn  to  sackcloth  and  your 
fine  house  be  a  veritable  prison,  if  your  heart  and  soul  were 
starving  as  they  would  be  with  him.  Forgive  me  for  speaking 
so  plainly— I  wouldn't  have  said  anything  if  it  weren't  that  your 
Prince  Charming  is  a  literateur,  and  I'm  so  pleased." 
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Harriet  rose  to  her  feet,  "  Thank  you,  Ralston,"  she  said  in  a 
queer,  strained  voice.  "  I  must  be  going  up  to  the  club,  I  think. 
It's  very  damp  here."  And  as  Ralston  started  to  speak,  "Don't 
ask  me  his  name  to-night,  please.  I  can't  tell  you  yet — I — I'll 
write  you  a  little  note  to-morow." 

She  put  out  a  detaining  hand  as  Maxwell  started  to  follow  her. 
"Good  night,"  she  said,  and  ran  quickly  up  the  steps.  At  the 
top  of  the  terrace  she  looked  back.  Maxwell  was  pacing  cheer- 
fully along  the  sand  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  girl  caught 
her  breath  in  a  sob  that  ended  in  a  laugh  as  two  couples  ap- 
proached her  around  the  corner  of  the  summer-house.  "No, 
thank  you,  Grace,  I'm  too  weary  for  ping-pong  to-night.  I'm 
going  to  find  father  and  drive  home  right  away." 

Later  that  night  the  flames  in  Miss  Case's  fireplace,  flickered 
around  a  picture  signed,  "Faithfully  your  friend,  R.  M."  A 
very  small  package  of  letters  addressed  in  the  same  hand-writing 
also  curled  up  and  fell  into  the  gray  ashes  on  the  hearth.  To  a 
sleepless  pillow  Miss  Case  said  many  times,  "  He  never  cared— I 
had  no  right  to  think  he  cared.    Oh,  Ralston  !  " 

Mr.  Maxwell  finished  the  brief  he  was  re-reading  that  next 
afternoon  before  he  cut  the  edges  of  Miss  Case's  note.    It  said  r 
Dear  Ralston, 

I  am  disappointed  in  your  insight  as  a  lawyer. 
The  "literateur"  is  a  myth.  I  never  was  meant  to  live  on  a 
pinnacle,  and  as  for  being  an  inspiration — impossible.  I  shall 
however,  enjoy  to  their  full  extent  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  when 
I  marry  Walter  Adams.     I'm  sorry  you  don't  like  my  fiance', 

Sincerely  your  friend 

Harriet  Case. 

Mr.  Adams,  after  reading  his  note  lost  no  time  in  arraying 
himself  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  presenting  himself  at  Miss. 
Case's  door  with  several  dozen  American  beauties  and  a  diamond 
ring  of  which  any  woman  might  be  proud. 

Klara  Elisabeth  Frank. 


THE  KNIGHT  OF   THE   MORNING    STAR 

0  Knight  of  the  Morning  Star,  come  quickly,  come  quickly  to  me, 
For  the  Dragon  has  risen  again,  and  my  soul  has  need  of  thee  ! 
The  Dragon  has  risen  again,  and  my  arm  of  flesh  is  frail  ; 

1  pray  thy  good  sword's  aid,  or  my  strength  must  surely  fail  : 
I  fail  and  faint  in  the  strife,  and  my  blows  all  fruitless  are  ; 
Come  to  me  even  now,  my  Knight  of  the  Morning  Star  ! 

The  Dragon  has  risen  again,  whom  I  smote  in  the  days  of  old, 

When  my  heart  and  my  strength  were  young,  when  my  spirit  was  firm  and 

bold: 
I  smote  him  in  days  of  old,  I  smote  him  and  laid  him  low  ; 
At  my  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell ;  but  my  strength  was  spent  in  the  blow  ; 
Spent  and  broken  am  I ;  and  the  stain  of  the  strife  doth  mar 
My  brow  ;  ah,  come  to  my  aid,  thou  Knight  of  the  Morning  Star ! 

The  Dragon  comes  from  his  sleep,  comes  as  of  old  he  came  : 

Comes  from  oat  of  the  deep,  from  the  heart  of  the  quenchless  flame. 

I  faced  him  boldly  of  old,  but  I  cannot  so  to-day  ; 

0  Knight  of  the  stainless  shield,  stand  thou  by  my  side  alway, 
For  the  Dragon  comes  on  his  course,  and  he  knows  nor  let  nor  bar  ; 
Then  swift  be  thou  to  save,  my  Knight  of  the  Morning  Star  ! 

Hot  is  his  breath  on  my  face  ;  the  vapors  close  me  round  ! 

1  know  not  where  to  strike,  and  my  feet,  they  are  bound,  are  bound  ; 
Faint  is  my  soul  to  death  ;  out  of  the  deep  I  call, 

Give  heed  to  my  cry,  give  heed  ;  ah,  suffer  me  not  to  fall, 

Nor  let  my  foe  have  power  upon  my  soul  so  far 

That  1  yield  of  my  own  free  will,  O  Knight  of  the  Morning  Star  ! 

I  have  called  thee  not  in  vain  ;  thou  art  near,  yea,  very  near  ; 
Strike,  then,  strike,  with  the  might  of  a  heart  that  knows  no  fear  ; 
Strike  with  thine  own  good  sword — no  broken  blade,  as  mine — 
Strike  with  thy  right  arm's  strength  ;  so  be  the  triumph  thine  ! 
So  when  the  Dragon  shall  fall,  thou  shalt  bear  nor  wound  nor  scar  ; 
But  the  crown  of  a  fight  well  fought,  my  Knight  of  the  Morning  Star ! 

Ellen  Gray  Barbour. 
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For  the  Madness  of  Out  of  Doors 

Oh,  it's  not  love,  it's  not  love  ! 

It's  only  the  world  and  I  ! 
And  it's  not  the  red  of  the  passionate  rose, 

But  the  far,  cold  red  of  the  sky  ! 
And  whether  the  wind  lean  down  like  a  fate 

And  sing  to  the  stripped  trees  their  dole, 
Myself  is  running  apace  with  the  world  ; 

Myself,  and  the  world's  own  soul ! 
Oh,  it's  not  love,  it's  not  love  ! 

It's  only  the  world  and  I ! 
It's  only  this  joy  of  the  being  alive. 

And  the  singing  up  to  the  sky ! 

Oh,  it's  not  love,  it's  not  love  ! 

It's  only  the  song  and  the  leap  ! 
It's  only  the  lifting  of  arms  to  the  moon, 

Half-poised  on  the  sky-cliff's  steep. 
And  whether  the  wind  swoop  down  like  a  hawk 

And  wrest  the  day  from  the  land, 
Myself  is  praying  the  world-prayer  strong, 

And  standing  where  world-priests  stand. 
And  soon  as  the  temple-veil  of  the  clouds, 

Is  rent  by  my  wild,  high  prayer  ; 
The  temple  lights  of  the  stars  shine  out 

And  the  Moon  God  stands  in  the  air. 
Oh,  it's  not  love,  it's  not  love 

That  makes  me  worship  and  cry  ; 
It's  only  the  prayer  of  the  world  and  myself, 

To  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  sky  ! 

Fannie  Stearns  Davis. 
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We  were  having  dinner,   my    friend  Hartley  and  I,    in   tic 
lay  Street  restauranl  of  the  Astor  House — the  place  where 

yon  feel  as  if  you  are  down  cellar  in 

"Such   is   Life  the  pyramids  of  Cheops,  and  where 

in   a   Crowded   City."    you  can  look  out  of  a  subterranean 

window  across  a  stone  crypt,  which 
promises  mummies,  into  that  garish  courtyard,  the  rotunda,  ami 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  mural  camel,  and  have  the  Egyptian  idea 
further  realized. 

"  Odd  notions  you  have,''  said  Hartley  while  we  were  waiting 
for  coffee,  "  that  of  carrying  the  poorest  umbrella  in  New  York." 

My  umbrella  was  poor,  but  it  was  not  altogether  my  fault. 
I  explained  to  him  that  a  few  mornings  before,  a  thoughtless 
gentleman. name  and  address  unknown. had  inadvertantly  walked 
off  with  my  hat  and  umbrella,  while  I  was  being  served  in  a 
barber-shop,  leaving  behind  his  own,  the  hat  a  season  old  with  a 
red  lining  in  it,  and  the  umbrella  somewhat  battered  and  bulgy. 
A  messenger  boy  brought  me  a  new  hat,  but  the  umbrella  I 
took  along. 

"  I  believe,"  I  continued,  "  that  I'll  throw  that  umbrella  away 
to-night  and  get  a  new  one  in  the  morning."  A  bright  idea  struck 
me.  "  I'll  leave  it  right  here,"  I  said,  and  tucked  it  away  behind 
the  steam  radiator,  unseen  of  any. 

The  dinner  was  soon  over,  and  we  rose  and  started  out.  I 
had  forgotten  about  the  umbrella.  I  heard  a  quick  step  behind 
me  and  looked  around. 

"Ah,  ze  schentleman  forget  hees  umbrella,"  exclaimed  the 
waiter,  and  with  a  flourish  he  held  out  the  shabby  wreck  in  all 
its  horror.     I  took  it,  and  we  walked  out. 

"  Did  you  see  the  pretty  girl  who  was  dining  with  the  old  boy 
on  the  left,  smiling  at  your  umbrella  ?  "  asked  Hartley.  I  had 
observed  that  smile. 

"  Come  up  with  me,"  I  said.  "  I'll  leave  it  in  the  elevated  car, 
— no  trouble  about  leaving  an  umbrella  there.  I've  left  two 
there  during  the  last  year." 

"  I  can't  do  it,"  said  Hartley,  who  is  employed  on  a  morning- 
paper.  "  I  shall  be  late  to-night.  Besides,  I  couldn't  imperil  my 
social  standing  by  walking  with  a  man  who  was  carrying  such 
an  umbrella.     Better  jab  it  in  the  first  ash-can  you  come  to." 

I  made  no  reply  to  this  bit  of  pleasantry  and  walked  off,  carry- 
ing the  umbrella  at  a  modified  parade  rest.      At  Park  Place  I 
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took  the  elevated.  Inside  I  sat  down  next  a  kindly  appearing  old 
gentleman,  who  was  reading  the  Evening  Sun.  As  we  swung 
in  under  the  steady  glow  of  the  great  Judson  memorial  cross,  he 
folded  his  paper  carefully,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  get- 
ting it  bound,  took  off  his  gold-rimmed  eye-glasses,  and  said, 

"Pardon  me,  but  can  you  inform  me  where  I  can  find  the 
'lost  and  found'  bureau  of  the  elevated  road  ?" 

"  Down  in  the  neighborhood  of  Morris  Street,"  I  answered. 

"Ah,  indeed — thank  you.  I  left  my  umbrella  in  the  train 
this  morning  and  I  must  look  it  up  to-morrow." 

"You  may  find  it  there,"  I  said,  encouragingly.  "  The  place  is 
upstairs.  A  blond  young  man  with  a  puckered  mouth  will  meet 
you,  and  after  taking  down  a  minute  description  of  your  um- 
brella, together  with  the  exact  minute  of  the  loss,  and  the  road, 
train,  car,  seat,  and  station  where  it  occurred,  he  will  retire 
into  a  sort  of  umbrella  library  where  he  has  about  four  thou- 
sand of  them  arranged  and  catalogued  on  shelves,  and  look  the 
matter  up." 

"You  have  had  the  experience?"  observed  the  kindly  old 
gentleman. 

"  Many  times,"  I  returned  carelessly.  "  I  usually  have  one  or 
two  on  deposit  there."  I  had  slipped  the  ancient  specimen  I  was 
carrying  over  next  to  the  window,  and  was  leaning  forward  so 
as  to  hide  it. 

"Twenty-third  Street  !"  shouted  the  guard.  I  rose  and  started 
back  hastily.  I  felt  my  heart  beating  as  I  approached  the  door. 
Then  came  the  voice  of  the  old  gentleman. 

"Here,  here!"  he  called  sharply,  "you've  forgotten  your 
umbrella."  I  turned  and  took  it  from  his  hand.  "  Came  near 
increasing  your  account  with  the  road,  eh  ?"  chuckled  the  old 
reprobate  as  he  sank  back  in  his  seat. 

"  Step  lively  !  "  bellowed  the  guard.  I  turned  and  ran  out ;  the 
gate  smote  my  heel  as  I  reached  the  platform.  An  elevated 
guard  would  have  had  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  the  remarkable 
Mr.  Achilles. 

I  stopped  at  the  news-stand  on  my  way  out  and  bought  an 
evening  paper.  "  Hi  there,  boss,"  cried  the  porter,  "you's  leavin* 
yoJ  umbrella."     I  picked  it  up  and  fled  down  the  stairs. 

I  hurried  through  Twenty-third  Street,  clutching  the  handle 
of  the  umbrella,  turned  the  corner,  and  started  up  Broadway. 
I  had  not  gone  far  when  a  barber's  sign  caught  my  eye. 
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-  This  ;^  my  chance,"  I  bhougbl  bo  myself.  "  I  go1  the  accursed 
thing  in  a  barber's  shop,  and  there  will  I  Leave  it." 

1  wen\  in  and  soon  was  haying  m\  hair  cut,  although  tlif 
operation  was  highly  superfluous ;  bnl  there  is  something  sooth- 
ing about  a  barber's  chair,  it  conduces  to  calm,  dispassionate 
thought  :   with  an  opportune  hair-cut  Caesar  might,  or  might 

not  have  plunged  impetuously  across  the  Rubicon.  I  saw  that 
I  had  so  far  been  acting  with  too  great  haste.  Instead  of 
reasoning  out  a  course  and  following  it,  I  had  been  rushing 
wildly  along,  depending  wholly  on  chance.  I  arose  from  the 
chair  with  a  firm  purpose.  The  brush  boy  handed  me  my  hat, 
and  I  started  for  the  door. 

"  Heah's  you'  umbrella,  Bah,"  said  the  boy,  as  he  came  in  hot 
pursuit.     I  turned  deliberately,  looked  at  it,  and  said: 

'"  You've  made  a  mistake,  that  is  not  my  umbrella." 

"  Must  be,  sah—  yo'  brought  it  in  heah — yo'  wouldn't  be  car- 
ryin*  no  other  gent's  umbrella,  sah."  He  held  the  thing  up  in 
the  glare  of  the  light. 

"  I  had  no  umbrella,"  I  said,  sternly. 

'"  Yo's  fo'got,  sah.  Only  umbrella  in  the  rack — noticed  it  per- 
tic'lar  when  you  come  in."  The  barbers  had  all  stopped  work, 
and  half-lathered  customers  were  rising  up  in  their  chairs.  I 
weakened. 

"  I  believe  it  is  mine,"  I  said,  as  I  took  it  and  again  fled,  while 
the  boy  pocketed  his  tip  and  observed, 

"Dis  yere  ain't  de  shop  where  we's  ever  mistaken  'bout  no 
umbrella." 

But  I  determined  to  retain  my  self-composure  at  any  cost  of 
mental  strain.  I  boarded  an  uptown  Broadway  car  with  another 
bold  resolve  in  mind. 

I  walked  east  through  Thirty-sixth  Street.  My  plan  was  diabol- 
ical in  its  nature,  but  I  hoped  for  good  results.  It  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  to  call  on  a  friend  and  desert  the  thing  in  his 
hall.  In  five  minutes  I  was  in  the  easiest  chair,  busily  engaged 
in  conversation.  But  I  do  not  remember  of  what  we  talked,  my 
heart  was  in  the  hall  with  the  umbrella.  I  know  not  how  long 
I  stayed  nor  how  I  got  away.  My  first  distinct  recollection  is  of 
walking  rapidly  along  the  street,  almost  running,  towards  the 
lights  on  the  corner.  I  reached  them,  dodged  round  the  corner, 
caught  my  breath,  then  again  stopped  breathing  as  I  heard  rapid 
steps  behind  me.    "  Hold  on,  old  man,"  said  my  friend,  "  you're 
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running  off  without  your  umbrella.  Madge  said  it  couldn't  be 
yours,  but  I  told  her  I  knew  better,  so  here  it  is." 

"Why,  yes,  it's  mine — thank  you — stupid  thing  for  me  to  do — 
sorry  to  put  you  to  the  trouble."  Again  it  had  wound  its  tenta- 
cles around  me.  I  went  down  Madison  Avenue,  and  then  turned 
through  Thirty-fifth  Street  and  walked  to  Third  Avenue  and 
down  it  till  I  reached  Fourteenth  Street. 

I  went  through  Fourteenth  Street  meditating  deeply.  Before 
I  reached  Broadway  I  had  determined  to  go  over  into  old  Green- 
wich Village  and  see  what  I  could  do.  I  felt  that  I  knew  every 
crook  and  turn  of  Greenwich.  I  am  one  of  those  that  love  the 
Ninth  Ward,  and  I  have  the  courage  of  my  love,  I  live  there. 
Many  others  love  it  and  write  glowingly  about  their  love,  but 
they  are  found  living  above  Fifty-ninth  Street,  and  sometimes 
it  is  necessary  to  penetrate  Harlem  to  find  their  homes,  or  even 
make  a  trip  into  Brooklyn. 

I  zigzagged  across  town  to  Seventh  and  Greenwich  Avenues, 
and  turned  down  the  latter.  As  I  passed  the  end  of  Perry  Street, 
in  which  I  live,  I  encountered  my  friend  Officer  Dooney,  stand- 
ing majestically  on  the  outposts  of  his  dominions.  I  have  always 
made  it  a  habit  to  cultivate  the  officer  on  the  beat  where  I  live. 
I  stopped  and  spoke  to  him  about  a  recent  appointment  with 
which  he  was  pleased.  Then  I  went  down  the  avenue  to  Jeffer- 
son Market,  and  turned  into  Christopher  Street.  I  had  bethought 
me  of  the  canyon  called  Gay  Street.  I  knew  that  Gay  Street.  I 
knew  that  if  there  was  one  place  better  than  another  for  making 
an  orphan  of  your  umbrella,  it  is  Gay  Street.  I  knew  how  lonely 
and  deserted  Gay  Street  is  at  that  hour  of  the  night — how  the 
battered  shutters  are  closed,  and  the  old-fashioned  doors  barred, 
with  express  wagons  filling  the  roadway,  their  upturned  thills 
bristling  like  a  field  of  hop-poles.  I  knew  that  the  big  clock 
at  Jefferson  Market,  was  the  only  thing  that  kept  it's  eye  on 
Gay  Street  in  the  night.  But  especially  I  knew  that  Gay  Street 
does  not  take  in  her  ash-cans  at  night.  I  would  rear  my  um- 
brella in  a  Gay  Street  ash-can  and  leave  it  among  the  hop-poles. 
I  turned  down  the  street's  tortuous  course.  Halfway  along  it 
stood  an  ash-can  filled  to  overflowing.  I  jabbed  the  sharp  end 
of  the  umbrella  a  foot  into  the  soft  ashes  and  stepped  back  and 
admired  my  work.  At  last  I  was  rid  of  the  thing.  Now  I 
could  laugh  again.  Once  more  I  could — I  felt  a  heavy  hand  on 
my  shoulder  and  looked  up  at  a  tall,  long-haired  man  who  came 
out  of  the  shadow  of  some  front  steps. 
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"  Dake  dot  t'ing  away,  you  pauber,M  lie  said.  "If  yon  don't 
got  no  can  off  yonr  own,  doan  be  stickin'  it  in  adder  peoples'. 
Dake  it  away,  or  I  hollers  for  der  police  like  I  was  grazy  !  " 

I  took  it,  and  once  more  moved  wearily  on.  Around  the  cor- 
ner in  Waverly  Place  I  went  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk, 
dropped  the  umbrella  in  the  gutter,  and  walked  away  quickly. 

"  Pick  it  up  !  "  said  a  policeman,  starting  out  of  a  passage  door- 
way.   "  Pick  it  up,  and  move  on  ! "   So  I  took  it  along  with  me. 

I  walked  on  and  turned  down  Grove  Street.  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  there  was  one  more  chance,  if  that  failed — I  should 
keep  the  umbrella  and  carry  it.  Grove  Street  seemed  lonely  and 
deserted,  but  I  knew  it  wasn't.  I  was  not  the  inexperienced 
thing  that  I  had  been  earlier  in  the  evening.  I  turned  down 
towards  the  river.  At  Washington  there  was  a  pile  of  bricks. 
I  stopped  in  the  shadow,  undid  the  rubber  that  held  the  ribs  of 
my  umbrella,  and  dropped  two  bricks  into  the  bulging  cavern. 
It  would  have  held  more.  I  sacrificed  my  evening  paper  and 
did  up  my  umbrella  in  it,  making  a  fairly  neat,  oblong  package. 
Then  I  hurried  along  to  West  Street.  It  was  ablaze  with  light,  and 
'longshoremen  were  crowding  along  its  single  terrestrial  side.  I 
heeded  them  not,  but  crossed  and  stole  along  close  to  the  piers 
and  ferry-slips.  I  soon  came  to  a  pier  which  seemed  to  suit  my 
dark  purpose.  I  crept  out  on  it.  There  was  a  pile  of  lumber  at 
the  outer  end,  but  no  living  thing  in  sight.  The  moon  looked 
hazy,  and  Liberty's  light  shone  far  away  with  uncertain  luster. 
The  cool  breeze  from  the  river  touched  my  glowing  face,  but 
there  was  no  time  to  stop  to  enjoy  it.  I  tiptoed  to  the  edge,  and 
cast  my  burden  from  me.  It  went  down  into  the  black  water 
with  a  dull  splash. 

"  Halt  !"  cried  a  man,  coming  from  behind  the  lumber.  I  saw 
he  was  a  watchman  and  stood  helpless.  He  whistled  shrilly,  and 
an  officer  and  half  a  dozen  men  came  running  down  the  pier. 
"  Arrest  the  man,  Mahoney,"  said  the  watchman.  "  He  throwed 
a  baby  into  the  river,  I  heard  it  cry." 

"  I  was  a'  watching  of  the  feller,  sneaking  along,  myself," 
said  the  officer  as  he  took  hold  of  my  arm  as  if  he  were  Admiral 
Farragut  in  the  rigging  of  the  Hartford,  and  I  were  the  rigging. 
He  started  away  with  me  and  soon  a  crowd  of  fifty  people  was 
at  our  heels. 

"Do  you  need  to  walk  quite  so  fast  ?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  it's  for  your  own  good,"  said  Mahoney.  "Do  youse 
want  to  be  lynched  ?  " 
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He  marched  me  into  the  police  station.  "  What's  the  charge, 
officer  ?  "  asked  the  man  at  the  desk. 

"  Murder,  sergeant,''  answered  Mahoney.  "He  throwed  a 
child  into  the  North  River." 

"  See  here,  sergeant,"  I  said,  "this  is  absurd,  I  threw  an  um- 
brella into  the  river — that  was  all." 

"  We'll  have  to  hold  you.  Explain  to  the  judge  in  the  morn- 
ing."    He  picked  up  a  pen  and  began  writing. 

"  Infanticide — name  ? — age  ? — " 

"  Where's  Officer  Dooney  ?  He  knows  me." 

"  Call  Dooney,"  said  the  sergeant. 

Officer  Dooney  came  in  from  the  next  room  and  looked  at  me 
with  astonishment,  as  he  heard  the  charge. 

"  There  must  be  a  mistake,"  he  said.  "  I  know  him  to  be  of 
good  character.  I  talked  wid  him  an  hour  ago  on  the  beat.  His 
actions  was  reg'lar." 

"  Where's  the  watchman  that  heard  the  child  cry  ?  "  asked  the 
sergeant.  As  he  spoke  the  individual  in  question  burst  in  at 
the  door,  dripping  with  water  and  carrying  my  package  in  his 
hands. 

"  I  dove  fer  it,"  shouted  this  efficient  guardian  in  a  wet,  salty 
voice.  "  I  dove  fer  it  sergeant  !  It  ain't  no  baby — it's  more'n 
that — it's  a  bum— dynamite — he  wuz  tryin'  to  blow  up  the  pier !" 

He  deposited  the  bundle  carefully  on  the  floor  and  backed  off. 
Everyone  retreated  from  it,  even  Officer  Dooney.  I  strode  for- 
ward and  kicked  it  viciously.  Then  I  stripped  off  the  wet  paper, 
took  up  the  umbrella  by  the  sharp  end,  and  allowed  the  bricks 
to  fall  to  the  floor. 

"We  can't  hold  you  this  time,"  said  the  sergeant  with  a  touch 
of  sadness  in  his  voice. 

In  five  minutes  I  was  at  my  lodgings.  I  stood  the  wet  um- 
brella up  carefully  in  the  corner  of  my  bedroom. 

Agnes  Mary  O'Brien. 


"So  you  are  the  Paragon,"  she  murmured,   looking  at  him 
critically  with  half-closed  eyes. 

"Come  now,  that's  not  fair.    You're 

The  Meeting  of  the     stealing  my  rights.     Why,  I've  called 

Paragons  you  by  that  name  ever  since  I  saw 

Janie  last  fall." 

"  Oh,  Janie  !"  she  exploded,  "Janie— well,  Janie  is  apt  to  be — 
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extravaganl  in  her  expressions,  and  — she's  a  very  loyal  friend, 
you  know,"  sin-  finished  heroically. 

•'1  have  always  observed  her  to  bo  so,"  lie  answered  gravely 
enough  ;  and  then  a  queer  little  Bmile  crept  into  the  corners  of 
his  usually  stern  month,  and  it  was  because  of  that  smile  that 
she  began  her  "treatment".  It  might  have  meant  several 
things;  she  decided  then  and  there,  however,  that  it  probably- 
meant  that  he  had  really  expected  a  very  extraordinary  girl, 
and  smiled  to  think  how  much  rose  glasses  change  some  people's 
view.  That  was  not  complimentary  ;  and  Clara  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  any  attitude  but  that  of  admiration.  A  little 
punishment  must  be  administered,  she  concluded,  and  therefore 
this  determination  to  give  him  a  taste  of  her  "  treatment",  the 
exact  nature  of  which  she  herself  never  bothered  to  analyze. 
But  it  began  by  an  answering  smile  that  had  a  bit  of  irony  in  it 
as  the  small  lady  remarked  demurely,  "Do  you  know.  I  never 
believe  in  talking  to  any  one  about  people  they  are  going  to 
meet.  It  leaves  them  handicapped  for  their  first  impression, 
and  one  should  be  free  of  prejudice  of  any  kind  and  open  to  an 
original  opinion  of  any  stranger.     Don't  you  agree  ?" 

All  the  while  she  was  asking  herself,  "Was  he  disappointed  ? 
What  has  Janie  said,  and  what  could  he  expect  but  disappoint- 
ment?" 

"I  agree,"  he  affirmed  solemnly,  and  yet  again  that  smile 
came.  "No  more  tea,  thank  you.  And  so  you  wTere  prejudiced 
in  some  way  about  me?"  carrying  the  war  into  open  field. 
"Well,  let  me  see.  Probably  Janie  began  by  saying  that  I  was 
sucJi  a  perfect  gentleman.  Oh,  pray  don't  look  startled,  this  is 
not  mind-reading,  but  experience.     Come  now,  confess." 

"That  I  refuse  to  do,  unless  you  will  exchange  confidences. 
Ah  !  With  my  Sherlock  Holmes  methods  I  catch  a  glimmering 
of  the  truth.  Tell  me,  was  it  as  bad  as  that  ?  Did  she  say  I  was 
a  perfect  lady  ?" 

Baird  leaned  back  in  his  comfortable  chair  and  absently  sur- 
veyed the  passing  crowd  of  gaily  dressed  women  with  an  occa- 
sional stray  man  in  tow.  He  was  silent  so  long  that  it  grew 
oppressive,  even  in  that  noisy  room,  and  Clara  with  her  cheeks 
burning  at  his  apparent  rudeness  was  relieved  to  turn  to  two 
older  women  who  came  up  opportunely  to  ask  for  tea.  Sud- 
denly he  turned  to  her  with  the  long  delayed  answer  on  his  lips, 
and  found  her  deeply  engrossed  in  the  subject  of  a  certain  cir- 
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culating  library  in  the  poor  quarter  of  the  city.  The  women 
with  whom  she  was  talking  were  dignified,  earnest  women,  and 
between  the  three  of  them  there  seemed  to  exist  the  comrade- 
ship that  only  comes  from  working  together.  He  watched  them 
closely  and  long,  and  again  he  smiled,  but  slowly  and  with  such 
a  different  expression  that  perhaps  she  would  not  have  objected 
if  she  had  seen  it  this  time. 

"  It's  been  along  time  coming/'  he  said  to  himself,  "but  it. 
has  come  at  last,  Louis,  you  lucky  man.  See  that  you  make 
the  most  of  it.     And  to  think  that  it  should  be  the  Paragon  !  " 

"Really,  Miss  Colber,  you  have  no  possible  excuse  for  turn- 
ing your  back  to  me  now.  Your  friends  are  gone,  and  those 
cups  you  have  arranged  twice  already,  and  it  seems  to  me  their 
order  is  perfection  of  its  kind.  Couldn't  you  devote  five  min- 
utes to  me  before  I  pull  myself  away  from  this  charming  corner 
— and  its  fairy?" 

''Mr.  Baird !  You  still  here?  Oh,  pardon  me,  but  I  was 
absorbed,  you  see,  and  thought  I  heard  you  go."  She  put  as 
much  of  a  polite  perfunctory  tone  as  possible  into  her  next 
remark,  uttered  hurriedly  before  he  could  speak. 

"Of  course  I  shall  be  charmed  to  quarrel  with  you,  let  me 
see,  what  were  we  talking  about?" 

"Our  bubble  reputation,  if  I  remember  correctly,"  he  an- 
swered quietly.  "Now  this  may  seem  a  strange  subject  to  be 
serious  about." 

"  Oh  no,  not  if  one  has  a  taste  for  seriousness." 

"I  have  in  this  case,  because— well — because  I  am  afraid  that 
I  have  been  maligned  perhaps  by  Janie's  'badly  bitted  tongue'. 
Please  be  kind,  and  do  not  think  me  egotistic  if  I — " 

"Why,  really,"  laughing,  "aren't  jrou  making  this  of  greater 
importance  than  it  deserves?      It  is  true  that  when  Janie  and 
Laura    visited    me    last    summer    we   heard    something    about. 
'Louis'—" 

"And  it  became  a  joke,  didn't  it?"  he  interrupted. 

"Yes,  to  be  frank,  we  did  christen  you  the  Perfect  Paragon,, 
and  refer  to  you  quite  frequently.  You  see  it  was  rather  stupid 
because  of  the  hot  weather,  and  we  had  to  have  our  little  excite- 
ment. We  used  to  say  that  the  only  thing  that  kept  us  going 
through  the  terrible  heat  was  the  perpetual  presence  of  the 
Perfect  Paragon.  And  so  one  day  when  Jack,  my  cousin,  came 
down,  we  rigged  him  up  as  a  stiff,  prim,  'tidy'  looking  man, 
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and  made  him  eil  on  the  edge  of  bis  chair,"  (Baird  Blipped  back 
as  far  as  possible  in  liis)  "and  twirl  a  ring  on  bis  finger,  and 
make  insipid,  Dice  remarks.  It  was  done  to—"  suddenly  break- 
ing  off   she   stole   a   glance   at     his    face,    and    then    added    with 

seeming  innocence,  "but  it  is  foolish  to  tell  yon  .ill  this,  for  of 
course  you  can't  see  our  poor  little  joke." 

Baird  groaned  aloud.  "It's  worse  than  I  feared.  I  see  I 
have  months  of  hard  work  ahead  of  me  to  disillusion  you  con- 
cerning the  state  of  my  general  amiability.  Well,  I  ask  for 
the  worst.  What  particular  charms  did  she  dwell  on.  those 
of  my  character,  or  those  which  are  hidden  in  my  personal 
appearance?" 

"She  mentioned  both,"  she  began,  thinking  how  much 
better  was  her  chance  than  she  could  have  hoped.  "We 
knew  that  your  beautiful,  white  teeth  were  good  enough  to  be 
false,  that  your  hair  had  just  enough  wave  to  it,  and  your  nose 
was  just  enough  hooked,"  and  she  glanced  critically  at  each 
feature  in  turn.  "But  what  we  liked  best  to  listen  to  was  the 
description  of  your  calm,  indifferent  manner,  'so  fascinating, 
you  know/  your  perfect  self-control  under  trying  circum- 
stances," here  she  managed  with  difficulty  to  keep  from 
laughing  at  the  scowling  face  opposite  her. 

"Gracious  powers!  This  is  passing  beyond  a  joke,  and  if  I 
ever  get — " 

"What  are  you  two  people  talking  so  excitedly  about?  I 
knew  you  would  be  friends  at  once.  But  if  you  look  so  worked 
up,  Louis,  everyone  will  be  looking  at  you.  Isn't  this  the  love- 
liest reception,  and  doesn't  the  hostess  look  sweet  enough  to 
eat!  O  Clara,  I  do  want  you  to  meet  a  Mr.  Miller,  whom  I'll 
bring  up  presently,  the  nicest  fellow,  comes  of  such  a  good 
family.  He's  handsome,  too,  the  most  splendid  physique,  and 
he  is  such  a  perfect  gentleman  !"  And  at  last  the  girl  stopped 
for  sheer  lack  of  breath. 

One  quizzical  look  passed  between  the  two  fencers,  and  then 
they  both  broke  into  a  long,  hearty  laugh. 

"Thank  you,  Janie,  you  couldn't  have  come  at  a  better  time. 
You  restored  to  me  something  which  I  believe  I  had  lost  for 
a  moment,  my  sense  of  humor,"  and  with  another  laugh  at 
Janie's  puzzled  face,  "now  I  promise  you  I'll  not  lose  it  again." 

"Well,"  said  the  girl  rather  sharply,  for  she  was  afraid  that 
she  was  being  made  sport  of,  "I  seem  to  have  developed  into  a 
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wit.  But  you  two  are  acting  so  peculiarly  that  maybe  you're 
not  competent  judges.  I'll  see  if  I  have  the  same  effect  on  Mr. 
Miller."  And  a  rather  indignant  person  flounced  out  of  the 
alcove. 

"  Three  years  from  now,"  murmured  Clara,  "  Janie  will  be — 
well,  she  may  even  aspire  to  the  position  of  a  Paragon." 

"  Impossible,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  something  in  his  eye  that 
might  be  his  returned  humor.  "Why,  to  be  that  she  must 
have  'such  a  trim  little  figure,'"  mimicking  Janie's  voice,  "  'such 
piles  of  rich  chestnut  hair,  and  great,  deep  eyes  to  match/ 
And  then  she  must  be  'so  sweet  and  kind  to  everyone,  so  self- 
sacrificing—'" 

"  Oh  !  Oh  !  Oh  ! "  Clara  cried,  putting  her  hands  to  her  ears. 
"  You  are  not  a,  perfect  gentleman  ;  you  are  turning  the  tables 
too  well.     I  cry  quits." 

"Do  you  cry  quits?  Are  you  willing  to  begin  all  over  again? 
Let  us  begin  on  a  fair  basis,  and  give  both  of  us  a  chance  to 
build  up  our  own  reputation."  Clara  wondered  at  the  earnest- 
ness which  he  could  not  keep  out  of  his  voice. 

"Surely  that  will  be  the  only  way  for  us  ever  to  be  peacefully 
inclined  to  each  other.  Here,  Til  begin  now,"  and  to  hide  her 
nervousness  she  put  down  a  tea-cup  and  stretched  out  her 
hand.  "Mr.  Baird,  did  you  say?"  she  asked  the  portiere. 
"  Mr.  Baird,  I  never  heard  of  you  before,  but  nevertheless  I  am 
delighted  to  meet  you.     Will  you  have  some  tea?" 

"Miss  Colber,"  he  replied,  holding  her  hand  firmly,  "if  I 
told  you  what  I  felt  at  meeting  you,  you  would  think  me  a  fool, 
but  I  will  say  (and  remember,  I  never  heard  of  you  before)  that 
I  admire  anything  perfect,  of  course,  but  above  all,  perfection 
when  it  is  personified  in  a  Paragon." 

And  this  time,  for  some  reason,  she  did  not  wonder  at  the 
earnestness  which  he  did  not  try  to  conceal. 

Elizabeth  Barnard. 


In  The  Garden 

In  the  garden  lilac  leaves  are  stirring, 

Signalling  from  spray  to  quivering  spray, 
As  a  humming  bird,  soft  wings  a-whirring, 
Brushes  past,  half-lights,  and  swings  away. 
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Through  the  night  the  wind-harp's  lonely  Bobbing 

Whispers  low  its  passionate  distress 
With  its  eager  heart  Btringi  wildly  throbbing 

At  the  fleeting  breeze's  soft  caress. 

And  my  blood  in  jubilant  vibration 

Gallops  noisily  its  highway  through, 
Singing  songs  of  little  glad  pulsations, 

At  a  touch,  the  slightest  touch  from  you. 

Alice  Morgan  Wright. 


In  beginning  a  paper  on  humor  from  an  optical  standpoint,  I 
suppose  a  truly  humorous  person  would  work  in  an  artful  sug- 
gestion relative  to  aqueous  or  vitreous 

The  Retinal  View  humor.  But  I  trust  that  we  may  view 
of  Humor  the  matter  from  a  sober  psychological, 

standpoint,  not  deigning  to  lower  our 
scientific  gaze  to  the  plane  of  puns. 

It  is  possible  to  treat  even  humor  seriously.  It  is  right  that 
we  should  apply  to  it  the  best  quality  of  introspection  under 
the  most  favorable  attendant  circumstances.  It  is  just  that  we 
should  analyze,  classify,  and  when  possible — explain. 

In  ocular  sensitivity  we  find  the  broad  distinction  between 
colored  and  colorless  light.  In  jocular  sensitivity  the  dividing 
line  is  between  commercial  humor  and  dry  humor.  A  person 
inured  to  the  tints  and  shades  of  commercial  humor  becomes  a 
very  expert  in  his  line,  while  he  is  apt  to  consider  dry  humor  as 
lifeless  and  dusty  a  commodity  as  a  mummy.  On  the  other 
hand,  your  lover  of  dry  humor  takes  an  extraordinary  pride  in 
his  skill  in  detecting  the  tones  and  half-tones  of  his  beloved 
grays,  and  considers  the  colors  of  commercial  humor  garish 
beyond  suffrance. 

Again,  a  person  may  have  a  well-balanced  jocular  retina. 
There  may  exist  such  development  and  harmony  in  his  rods 
and  cones  that  he  can  see  and  appreciate  both  kinds.  He  may 
glory  in  dry  humor,  and  revel  in  commercial  humor.  Such  a 
person,  you  will  say,  has  perfect  retinal  processes  as  regards 
humor.  But  even  he  may  be  color-blind  in  some  particulars. 
Forsooth,  he  may  be  an  amateur  gardener  and  totally  oblivious 
to  the  pleasantries  of  his  neighbors  as  they  are  shouted  over  his 
garden  fence.  According  as  the  man  hath  hobbies,  so  is  the 
man  color-blind. 
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Thus  far  our  research  has  chiefly  been  in  the  psychic  field. 
Bat  the  core  of  the  analogy,  it  seems  to  me,  is  physiological 
rather  than  psychological.  There  is  a  point  in  every  retina,  in 
even  the  most  delicately  sensitive  and  responsive  retina,  where 
the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  causes  total  blindness.  Any- 
thing focussed  on  this  spot  is  invisible.  A  millimetre  to  the 
right,  and  one  receives  a  minute  optical  image.  A  millimetre 
to  the  left,  and  vision  is  perfect.  But  directly  on  that  spot,  all 
the  light  in  the  solar  system  is  incapable  of  effect.  So  with 
humor.  One's  sense  of  humor  may  be  never  so  broad,  never  so 
acute,  never  so  alert,  yet  if  the  image  but  fall  on  the  blind  spot, 
it  convej's  nothing.  Ordinarily  speaking,  when  the  catastrophe 
occurs,  and  our  prime  joke  falls  flat  (on  the  blind  spot),  we  are 
prone  to  consider  the  delinquent  dull  and  not  up  to  the  mark. 
We  rage  inwardly  that  we  mistook  his  power  of  appreciation. 
Woe  betide  us  if  the  blind  spot  be  ours  instead  of  his  !  Woe 
unto  us  if  we  patiently  await  the  point  long  after  it  has  passed  ! 
Woe,  indeed,  if  we  are  dense  when  we  should  applaud  a  jocular 
morsel !  Hark  to  the  sickly  thud  with  which  we  fall  in  the 
jesters  estimation  !  This  is  ordinarily  speaking.  Scientifically 
proposed,  it  is  no  disgrace — no  stigma.  Hath  not  everyone  a 
blind  spot?  Without  the  blind  spot,  how  the  nerve?  And 
without  the  nerve,  how,  then,  any  appreciation  whatsoever? 
Nay,  let  us  not  set  our  teeth  in  chagrin  at  this  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. Our  friends  may  consider  us  lacking  at  crises ;  we  rest 
secure  in  our  density,  comforted  by  the  thought  that  science 
gives  us  authority  and  excuse  for  our  blindness.  And  science 
is  above  speculation. 

Agnes  Louise  Dean. 


The  Power  of  the  Sea 

The  hills  nestle  close  to  the  purple-soft  cloud, 

And  the  rhythmful  wind  murmurs  soft,  murmurs  loud, 

But  the  sea  over  yonder 

With  its  soft,  thrilling  sob 

Is  calling,  is  calling  to  me. 

The  fragrant,  burned  meadow,  it's  rosy  cheeks  fair. 
Lies  pure  as  a  maid,  bridal  flowers  in  her  hair  ; 
But  the  sea  over  yonder 
"With  its  calm,  crested  swell 
Is  calling,  is  calling  to  me. 
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The  storm  okmds  lie  low  on  tin*  valley's  green  breast, 

:  the  OOttage  gleams  warmth,  full  of  love  and  sweet  n 
r.ut  the  sea  OTer  yonder 
With  its  loud,  sullen  roar 

Is  calling,  is  calling  to  me. 

Alla  Burtis  Ransom. 


"I  say.  Miss  Thevenard,  that  —  that's  awfully  good  of  you, 
and  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you.      I — a  chap  like  me,  you 

know,  well,  it's  an  honor  I  appre- 

Love  and  a  Gymkhana     ciate,  and  I'll  win  or — " 

"I'm  sure  you  will,  Mr.  Carter, 
riding  and  shooting  the  way  you  do,  you  can't  help  it!"  Miss 
Thevenard,  pretty,  petite,  and  Irish,  turned  away,  fell  into  the 
clutches  of  an  A.  D.  C,  and  disappeared  in  the  tent.  He  stood 
outside  the  rope,  oblivious  of  the  crowd,  and  watched  her  go, 
conscious  of  a  wildly  thumping  heart  and  a  dry  throat,  a 
gallant  little  victim  to  first  love,  for  she  was  twenty-five  and 
the  belle  of  the  station,  and  he  was  seventeen  and  the  smallest 
of  yellow-haired  midshipmen,  and  this  was  the  great  triple 
gymkhana,  where  the  officers  of  His  Majesty's  North  Atlantic 
Squadron  ride  against  the  Infantry  and  Artillery  combined, 
for  love,  money,  and  fun. 

"Ah,  Carter,  I  want  your  name  for  the  night-shirts  !" 

"No  good,  sir,  Wilks  has  my  horse."  He  wriggled  out  of 
the  clutches  of  the  perspiring  Flag  and  slipped  away,  heedless 
of  the  crowd,  the  laughter  and  fun,  and  tea,  regardless  of  the 
tent-pegging,  which  was  drawing  cheers  from  the  rabble  on  the 
hillside,  the  stamping  horses,  and  vociferous  grooms.  Night- 
shirts indeed  !  Was  he  who  was  to  ride  and  shoot  for  Miss 
Thevenard's  colors  to  make  a  bally  idiot  of  himself  half  round 
the  course  putting  on  a  night-shirt  at  full  speed?  Not  he,  for 
the  target-race  was  the  event  of  the  day,  and  was  not  the 
winner  of  that  blue  banner,  blue  as  a  pair  of  Irish  eyes,  to  be 
the  envied  of  all  beholders?  And  to  think  she  had  asked  him! 
He  was  not  going  anywThere  in  particular,  he  was  only  afraid 
of  being  seized  and  told  off  to  feed  some  puffy  chaperon,  and 
he  wanted  to  be  alone  for  a  bit.  Behind  the  tent  it  was  quiet, 
only  he  had  a  view  of  the  hillside,  swarming  with  red-coats  and 
blue-jackets  and  intermittent  nurse-maids.     They  seemed  to  be 
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having  an  awfully  jolly  time,  especially  that  pretty  girl  flirting 
with  that  huge  gunner,  who — Carter  turned  sharply  away 
with  a  blush  up  to  the  roots  of  his  yellow  hair.  Suddenly  it 
struck  him  as  disgraceful  to  kiss  in  full  view  of  hundreds. 
Then  he  heard  something  through  the  tent-wall. 

Miss  Thevenard  was  inside,  pressed  against  the  canvas, 
hemmed  in  by  two  very  determined  men,  each  with  a  request 
to  make. 

"  Miss  Thevenard,  may  I  have  your  colors  for  the  target  race?" 

"Oh,  I  say,  Miss  Thevenard,  you  promised  me  !" 

Now  here  was  a  dilemma  for  a  pretty  girl  !  These  two  had 
bothered  her  all  the  season,  till  she  only  wished  one  of  them 
would  be  ordered  away.  Of  course  she  was  used  to  it,  but  the 
most  violent  of  all  her  adorers  was  Captain  Nicholson  of  the 
Regiment,  except  perhaps  Mr.  Keyes  of  the  Engineers.  It 
came  to  such  a  point  between  them  that  nothing  but  fear  of  the 
other  kept  either  from  proposing,  and  she  was  really  afraid  to 
dance  with  the  Captain,  lest  he  should  seize  his  opportunity,  yet 
she  dared  not  give  the  Lieutenant  the  fifth  waltz  without  giving 
the  Captain  the  sixth,  and  so  exposing  herself  to  danger  twice 
running.  But  this  time  she  felt  she  held  them  at  check.  Her 
dimples  came  and  went  and  her  eyes  sparkled. 

*'  Faith,"  she  said,  with  the  bit  of  a  brogue  she  kept  for  kill- 
ing occasions,  "how  should  a  poor  girl  choose?  Two  such 
rivals  !  Captain,  you  surely  shoot  the  best,  and  that's  im- 
portant, but  Mr.  Keyes'  riding  is  not  to  be  surpassed  !  And  so 
how  shall  I  decide  between  ye?" 

"But  your  promise,"  urged  Mr.  Keyes. 

"  Promise?     I  never  promised  !  " 

"Well,  half-way." 

"  The  shooting  is  the  whole  match,  it's  only  a  bit  of  a  ride," 
put  in  Nicholson. 

"A  gunner  with  a  rifle  ! "  said  the  Lieutenant. 

"An  Infantryman  on  a  horse  ! "  said  the  Captain. 

"Now  you  speak  of  it,  it  is  ridiculous,  isn't  it  entirely?  And 
you  will  probably  both  lose — I  shall  not  choose  either  of  you." 

"Ah,  that's  unkind  !" 

"What  can  I  do  ?  I  can't  choose  one,  I  mayn't  choose 
neither  ;  the  case  is  hopeless,  unless— Faith,  you  shall  all  ride 
for  my  color,  and  whoever  wins,  wins — "  they  hung  on  her 
words—"  wins  me  good  will  in  the  race  of  life,  gentlemen  !" 
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The  boy  behind  tin-  fcenl  drew  himself  up  with  hands  clinched. 

Was   she    trifling    with    his    young  affections?      Never    mind! 

"All,"  Bhe  had  said,  and  "air'  it  should  be,  all  three!  A 
gunner  with  a  rifle,  a  mounted  Infantryman,  they  should  hear 
from  the  King's  navy  before  that  race  was  over  !  If  only  his 
mount  was  better  !  He  knew  the  Captain's  chestnut  and  Keyes* 
sinewy  Indian  racer,  and  how  could  the  sort  of  mount  within 
reach  of  a  midshipman  compare  with  them?  He  set  his  teeth 
and  went  around  to  the  pickets.  Already  the  fluttering,  colored 
flags  were  being  set  up  by  the  targets  across  the  field.  The  racers 
were  to  start  from  the  tents,  race  to  the  targets,  dismount  at 
thirty  yards,  and  fire  three  shots,  each  one  necessarily  to  score, 
then  snatch  the  lance  and  ride  twice  around  the  course,  finish- 
ing at  the  tent.  It  was  a  nice  test  of  skill  and  speed,  coolness 
and  dash.  Some  would  fail  at  the  targets,  but  the  interest 
centered  on  the  homeward  race. 

The  band  stopped  playing,  everyone  was  looking  at  the 
colors,  red,  green,  yellow,  and  three  blue,  and  the  men  were 
mounting.  Young  Carter  groaned  as  he  looked  at  his  livery- 
hack,  a  fat,  lazy  pony  with  drooping  head  and  sleepy  ears. 
Near  by  a  splendid  black  mare,  red-eyed  and  satin-skinned,  was 
keeping  her  groom  busy,  pawing  and  prancing  with  excitement. 
She  was  a  blooded  racer,  and  the  one  thing  under  Heaven  her 
owner  loved  more  than  himself,  but  Carter  did  not  know  that. 
He  stopped  in  the  act  of  mounting,  dropped  his  bridle,  aud 
went  up  to  the  anxious  groom. 

"Here,  Tommy,"  he  said  coolly,  "I  ride  the  black.  Stand 
away."  And  he  vaulted  to  the  saddle  and  was  off  and  in  line 
before  the  astonished  soldier  could  protest. 

"  Beastly  cheek,"  he  muttered  as  he  fell  in.  "  Wonder  who 
you  belong  to,  beauty?"  and  then  the  pistol  sounded  and  they 
were  off  with  a  rush. 

There  was  no  time  for  a  lead,  only  a  breathless  dash,  and  all 
at  the  line  together.  Young  Carter  flung  himself  off  and  made 
for  the  blue  flag  clear  to  the  left.  Nicholson  and  Keyes  were 
on  the  right  of  the  line.  He  had  time  to  wonder  if  they  knew 
he  was  in  the  running,  and  to  guess  they  did  not,  as  he  seized 
his  rifle  and  steadied  himself  for  the  first  shot.  One  !  good 
enough,  in  the  white.  Two  !  and  he  clipped  the  outer  ring. 
Some  one  scrambled  to  saddle  and  was  off  down  the  field.  He 
wasted  a  second  seeing  it  was  a  blunderer  who  had  fired  wildly, 
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and  would  finish  first  for  show,  saw  Keyes  throw  down  his  rifle, 
then  turned,  took  a  sharp  breath,  and  fired — a  clean  bull's  eye  ! 

Keyes  was  off,  Nicholson  was  in  the  saddle,  and  Carter  was 
beside  the  mare  where  she  stood,  her  head  thrown  up  and  fore- 
feet planted,  rolling  blazing  eyes,  half  mad  with  fear  at  the 
shooting.  '*  Just  my  luck  !"  thought  young  Carter  dismally, 
but  the  dare-devil  that  was  in  him  got  him  to  the  saddle  with 
the  thought,  "  the  wilder  the  better,"  as  she  reared  and  plunged. 
"Oh,  keep  in  the  course!"  he  groaned,  conscious  that  Provi- 
dence and  not  he  was  respoDsible  for  this  race.  Then  he  spent 
a  few  fruitless  seconds  trying  to  control  her,  and  gave  up  in 
despair. 

Nicholson  was  urging  the  chestnut,  his  eyes  on  the  tail  of  the 
supple  dun  ahead.  The  first  goer  raced  on  far  ahead  of  all,  but 
the  eyes  of  the  field  were  on  the  two  men  each  of  whom  bore  a 
blue  pennon,  for  somehow  everyone  guessed  how  much  would 
be  won  by  the  first  to  put  that  flag  into  Miss  Thevenard's  hand. 
She  stood  pressed  against  the  rope,  laughing  excitedly,  her  eyes 
on  the  two.     "  Oh,  dear  !     Oh.  dear  !  "  she  said,  "  if  they  win  !" 

Nicholson  was  gaining  ground,  now  a  spurt,  they  flashed  past 
the  tent,  and  the  chestnut's  head  lapped  the  pony's  tail. 
Neither  of  the  riders  had  looked  aside,  but  Miss  Thevenard  met 
the  full  gaze  of  a  pair  of  boyish  blue  eyes  as  a  tall  black  mare, 
with  tossing  head  and  angry  eye,  plunged  past  the  stand.  A 
broken  lance  in  the  rider's  hand  showed  a  blue  pennon,  and 
Miss  Thevenard,  leaning  far  over  the  rope,  waved  both  hands 
wildly,  and  cried  "Hurrah  !  Go  on  !"  That  was  enough  for 
Carter.  Whatever  her  reasons  for  wanting  him  to  win,  he 
knew  now  that  she  wanted  it.  He  settled  himself  and  drove 
both  spurs  against  the  satin  skin.  The  mare  flinched,  then 
caught  the  turf  with  all  four  hoofs,  and  stretched  away,  mad 
with  rage.  "  Now,"  said  young  Carter,  "  we  win,  all  standing 
and  Hell-for-leather  !  " 

A  man  in  the  pickets  was  swearing  loudly,  berating  a  sheepish 
groom,  and  lamenting  a  Derby  racer  now  being  ridden  straight 
to  destruction  by  an  insane  brat  of  a  middy,  who  ought  to  be 
thrashed,  and  the  blue-jackets  on  the  hill  realized  that  things 
were  happening,  and  cheered  as  the  three  flew  on. 

The  two  leaders  passed  the  quarter-post  without  an  inch 
advantage.  Neither  looked  at  the  other,  but  Keyes  swore 
softly.      Straight  ahead  was  the  goal,  Miss  Thevenard  leaning 
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I  >rward,  wringing  her  hands,  when  suddenly,  Like  a  dark  blur, 
a  black  mare  with  a  slip  of  a  boy  with  blazipg  eyes  on  her  back-, 
passed  them  in  one  glorious  rush  and  went  headlong  for  the 

scattering  crowd.  Just  at  the  rope  she  swerved  like  a  bird, 
and  the  boy.  laughing  now,  dropped  the  flag  into  Miss  Theve- 
nard's  hands  and  let  the  mare  carry  him  through  the  plunging 
pickets,  on  up  the  hill. 

When  Carter  finally  stopped  her  and  brought  her  back, 
t\>am-flecked  and  gasping,  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
straint about  the  tent.  There  was  a  curious,  tittering  crowd 
behind  a  little  group,  consisting  of  Miss  Thevenard,  holding  a 
fluttering  blue  pennon,  and  fronting  two  wrathy  cavaliers  and 
two  jaded  horses. 

"But,"  she  was  saying,  "why  shouldn't  I  have  three  to  race 
for  me,  as  well  as  two?  Mr.  Carter  won  me  the  prize,  and — " 
she  put  out  both  hands  to  the  boy  as  he  came  up,  "and  sure,  I 
was  always  for  the  navy."  And  every  sailor  on  the  slopes 
cheered. 

"Keyes,"  said  Captain  Nicholson,  "our  goose  is  cooked," 
and  they  shook  hands,  and  forthwith  absented  themselves  from 
the  ring  of  Miss  Thevenard's  admirers.  But  that  night  one 
curly-haired  midshipman  lay  in  his  hammock  in  the  galley- 
way,  and  could  not  keep  his  eyes  from  the  stars,  for  he  was  very 
young,  and  he  was  in  love,  and  the  fair  had  smiled  upon  him. 

Fanny  Hastings. 


EDITORIAL 

One  frequently  hears  students  remark  that  one  of  the  promi- 
nent characteristics  of  college  life  is  its  freedom  from  responsi- 
bilities. This  statement  cannot  be  accepted  without  qualifica- 
tions. Upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who  are  chosen  for  the 
various  executive  positions  in  college  fall  oftentimes  heavy 
responsibilities,  for  a  leader  is  always  accountable  to  those  who 
elected  her.  But  these  positions  are  few  in  number  compared 
with  the  large  body  of  students,  and  even  to  those  to  whom 
they  do  come  they  are  but  tests  of  strength  for  the  greater 
responsibilities  in  life  after  college.  For  college  is  after  all 
quite  shut  off  by  itself.  It  is  a  miniature  world  where  prob- 
lems are  not  so  complex  but  that  they  can  be  solved ;  where  the 
issues  are  not  vital ;  where  neither  failure  nor  success  is  final. 

Moreover,  inasmuch  as  there  are  college  rules  to  which  each 
student  must  conform,  and  since  there  are  certain  duties  that 
are  assigned  to  us  as  students,  we  are  always  responsible  to 
ourselves,  if  to  no  one  else.  Our  academic  work  is  apportioned 
us,  but  we  are  left  free  to  choose  how  and  when  we  shall  do  it. 
We  acknowledge  that  we  are  responsible  to  the  college  to  the 
extent  of  getting  through  a  course,  but  consider  it  our  own 
affair  whether  or  not  we  do  anything  more.  This  is  practically 
what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  college  life  as  being  free  from 
responsibilities.  We  mean  that  all  of  us  are  individuals 
accountable  only  to  ourselves. 

This  is  one  of  the  college  attitudes  that  we  see  perhaps 
oftenest  carried  to  an  extreme.  We  forget  that  we  are  answer- 
able to  the  college  as  well  as  to  ourselves.  Our  responsibility 
to  the  college  does  not  cease  with  our  merely  getting  through  a 
course.  The  standard  of  scholarship  for  the  college  rests  in  our 
hands.  Any  student  in  the  college,  even  though  she  is  not 
interested  enough  in  her  academic  work  to  put  her  best  efforts 
into  it  for  what  it   will  bring  to  her  herself,   ought  to  have 
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loyalty  enough  to  her  alma  mater  to  <lo  it  for  her.  In  the 
keeping  of  exercise  cards,  in  onr  chapel  attendance,  we  are 
•nsible  to  the  college.  Looked  al  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  individual,  these  records  may  appear  valueless.  Required 
by  the  college,  by  those  who  have  her  welfare  mosl  at  heart, 
our  prompt  and  regular  compliance  with  these  requirements 
becomes  again  a  matter  of  loyalty. 

Another  responsibility  in  college  is  that  of  cooperation.  We 
sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  working  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  hundreds  of  other  students.  We  have  a 
duty  towards  them  not  less  than  the  one  towards  ourselves. 
Probably  nowhere  are  we  more  thoughtless  of  this  than  in 
regard  to  reference  books.  The  college  is  so  large  now  that, 
even  with  the  two  public  libraries  to  supplement  our  own 
limited  one,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  arranging  for  an  entire 
class  to  use  a  certain  book  within  an  assigned  time.  Any 
student  in  college  must  realize  this,  and  yet  we  are  all  con- 
stantly blocked  in  our  work  because  some  student  has  not  only 
taken  a  book  from  the  college  library  during  the  day  when  it 
should  be  on  reference  for  all  the  class,  but  sometimes  has  even 
kept  it  all  the  time  that  the  class  was  supposed  to  be  using  it. 
Or  a  student  holds  a  book  that  she  had  out  over  night  during  the 
next  morning.  To  be  sure  she  pays  her  fine,  but  that  is  not  of 
great  advantage  to  the  students  who  had  the  book  engaged  for 
those  same  morning  hours.  Or,  again,  we  find  some  member 
of  the  college  taking  out  a  book  on  a  study-pocket  which  her 
class  needs,  and  letting  it  lie  around  on  her  table  collecting 
dust,  instead  of  having  it  placed  on  reference. 

College  life  is  not  exempt  from  responsibilities.  It  would  not 
be  normal  if  it  were.  But  they  are  responsibilities  so  easily 
carried  by  the  student  who  is  loyal  to  her  college  that  she  may 
truly  say  that  one  of  the  joys  of  college  life  is  its  freedom  from 
responsibilities. 
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The  crisp,  strenuous  atmosphere  of  the  football  season,  the 
mellow  good  cheer  of  Thanksgiving,  and  the  kindly  spirit  of 
Christmas  roused  student  contributors  from  their  earlier  sum- 
mer apathy.  The  November  and  December  periodicals  con- 
tained a  number  of  really  good  short  stories,  that  were  as  green 
oases  in  a  desert  of  "He,  I,  and  the  Other"  anomalies  and 
puerile  infant  tales. 

The  Inlander,  which  draws  its  material  from  the  large 
resources  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  always  offers  some- 
thing of  merit,  usually  in  essays,  but  last  month  in  a  story 
called  "For  Bertie."  The  pathetic  character  of  the  old  con- 
sumptive writer,  spending  his  last,  wearily  earned  dollars  to 
reach  his  grandson  and  to  buy  childish  toys  for  one  who  is  to 
his  memory  just  a  baby  boy,  only  to  find  him  a  good-sized 
youth,  winning  fame  and  fortune  with  his  violin,  is  very  well 
drawn.  The  old  man's  death  deepens  the  pathos  into  tragedy, 
but  the  entire  effect  is  artistic. 

The  Trinity  Tablet  contains  a  sketch  called  "A  Ghost  with  a 
Purpose".  The  theme— that  of  ghostly  premonition  of  death — 
is  not  a  new  one,  but  is  unusually  well  handled,  and  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  psychological  question  is  interesting.  The  fine 
dramatic  close  is  as  praiseworthy  as  it  is  rare. 

History  ranks  along  with  love  and  the  supernatural  as  a 
favorable  basis  for  fiction.  France,  especially,  offers  a  promis- 
ing field,  probably  because  of  the  glamour  and  romance  with 
which  French  history  is  besprinkled.  The  Harvard  Monthly 
has  a  story  of  Marguerite,  sister  of  Francis  I,  and  the  Wesleyan 
Literary  Monthly  one  entitled  "The  King",  both  of  which  are 
clever  and  romantic. 

Of  different  nature,  but  equally  vigorous  in  its  straight- 
forward style,  is  "The  Master  Graft  of  Peaches",  in  the  Nassau 
Literary  Magazine.  "Peaches"  is  a  vagabond  adventurer, 
whose  chief  interest  lies  in  furnishing  money  to  a  selfish,  but 
beautiful  sister,  who  has  been  adopted  by  a  woman  of  social 
position,  and  who  never  discloses  her  relationship  with 
"Peaches".      To  furnish  her  with  sufficient  money  for  a  fash- 
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lonable  wedding  with  an  excellent  parti,  "Peaches"  breaks 
the  law,  ami  is  carried  off  to  prison  while  watching  his  queenly 
lister  come  from  the  church  with  her  newly  made  husband. 

Among  the  poetry  the  following  three  selections  ranked  rela- 
tively high. 

A  Nocturne 

The  mist  of  evening  gather!  o'er  the  plains, 

Upon  the  river-tide  trembles  the  fire 

Of  one  lone  star.     Now,  in  my  heart,  desire 
Quickens  anew  the  intolerable  pain 
Of  budless  joy,  and  love's  unuttered  strain 

Like  to  one  blind,  whose  eager  fingers  tire 

The  breaking  strings  of  a  long-silent  lyre 
So  must  I  fret  my  prisoned  soul  in  vain. 

Is  there  a  land,  beneath  some  happy  sky, 
Where  risen  hopes  rain  sunlight  from  the  wing, 

Where  joys,  that  here  as  withered  roses  lie 
Upon  the  pathways,  sweet  their  fragrance  fling, 

Where  songs  of  love,  that  now  in  silence  die, 
Fill  with  dream-music  all  the  winds  of  spring? 

— Nassau  Literary  Magazine. 

When  Love  Had  Died 

When  love  had  died,  I  saw  a  cloud 

Enwrap  him  like  a  burial  shroud ; 

A  cloud  that  mocked  me  like  a  ghost 

That  lingers  where  a  soul  is  lost. 

But  when  the  tide  rushed  in,  it  fled 

Swift  as  my  grieving  for  the  dead. 

The  bright  world  beckoned  in  its  stead  ; 

The  hands  it  stretched  me  gleamed  with  gems. 

Its  voice  outdrowned  the  requiems 

That  echoed  faintly  from  the  sea — 

Its  strength  was  as  the  strength  of  three 

And  when  it  kissed  the  lips  of  me 

My  soul  laughed  out  at  Death's  wan  eyes, 

And  when  it  ceased,  I  was  too  wise 

To  weep  again  at  ghosts.     I  knew 

My  eyes  deceived  me  when  I  drew 

My  curtain — but  the  looming  dark 

Brings  sudden  fancies — did  you  mark 

A  voice  that  mocked  outside  my  prison? 

It  was  the  sea-wind  newly  risen, 

It  was  the  ebb-tide — ah  !  but  listen  ! 

— Columbia  Literary  Monthly. 
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My  Lady  o'  Dreams. 
I. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  West  lies  the  Day,  asleep, 

With  the  red,  round  Sun  asleep  by  her  side ; 

And  over  the  gold-gleamed  ocean  tide, 
From  the  Gate  of  the  East  the  Shadows  creep, 

The  silent  Shadows,  the  silver  Shadows, 

Over  the  deep. 

Long  carpets  of  green-gray  mist  they  spread 

From  the  Gate  of  the  East  to  the  coast-rocks  brown, 
That  she  the  softest  of  paths  may  tread, 

As  my  Lady  o'  Dreams  comes  down,  comes  down, 

As  my  Lady  o'  Dreams  comes  down. 

II. 
The  warm  Beach  closes  its  million  eyes ; 

The  Waves  forget  all  their  roar  and  rush, 

And  soft  to  the  sands  are  whispering,  "Hush" — 
A  hush  that  into  low  rhythm  dies, 

In  rising  rhythm,  in  sinking  rhythm, 
Like  lullabies. 
Over  the  shore-world,  still  as  Death, 

Comes  the  far,  faint  scent  of  her  poppy  crown  ; 
And  the  Winds  of  the  Ocean  hold  their  breath, 

As  my  Lady  o'  Dreams  comes  down,  comes  down, 

As  my  Lady  o'  Dreams  comes  down. 

III. 
Across  her  path  gleams  the  Evening  Star  ; 
Before  her  train  walks  her  courtier,  Night ; 
The  Slumber  Songs  to  the  left  and  right 
And  the  Stories  close  on  her  footsteps  are. 
The  Eastern  stories,  the  Western  stories, 
Coming  afar. 
And  gold-set  fancies  are  jewels  spread 

To  the  trailing  edge  of  her  moon-gray  gown, 
From  the  drowsy  poppies  that  crown  her  head, 
As  my  Lady  o'  Dreams  comes  down,  comes  down, 
As  my  Lady  o'  Dreams  comes  down. 

—  Vassar  Miscellany. 

The  Pipes  of  Pan,  from  the  Boole  of  Myths,  by  Bliss  Carman. 
(L.  C.  Page  &  Co.) 

It  would  seem  safer  to  read  Bliss  Carman's  poetry  in  an 
uncritical  mood,  and  to  let  posterity  have  the  placing  of  him. 
Whatever  his   rank  when  another  century  shall   have  rolled 
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around,  there  are  m.-my  people  now  who  derive  considerable 

pleasure  from  his  work.  Not  all  people  thoroughly  enjoy  greal 
poetry,  and  the  minor  poets  have  ever  a  following  of  not  unlit- 
erary  people. 

Mr.  Carman  is  preeminently  a  poet  for  youth,  there  being  a 
Strenuous  optimism  at  the  root  of  his  poetry,  which  appeals  to 
the  sanguine  temperament  of  the  age  to  which  life  is  roseate 
and  all  things  possible.  The  poet  himself  seems  to  delight 
more  in  the  perfect  lilt  of  his  measure,  the  sensuous  grace  and 
picturesque  symbolism  of  the  world  into  which  he  takes  us, 
than  to  be  inspired  for  the  revelation  of  any  great  truth.  Mr. 
Carman  certainly  is  a  lyric  poet  of  great  ability — indeed,  his 
skill  is  such  that  sometimes  his  "hand  gets  ahead  of  his  soul  ". 

In  this  particular  volume,  which  is  his  first  offering  from 
"The  Book  of  Myths,"  the  atmosphere  is  fresh  with  "  a  touch 
of  the  woodland  time." 

"Daphne",  "The  Dead  Faun",  and  "The  Lost  Dryad"  carry 
one  into  the  primeval  forests  of  a  myth-haunted  time,  where 
naiads  may  spring  laughing  from  the  brooks,  or  satyrs  peep 
cunningly  from  behind  the  trees  at  any  minute.  There  is  an 
enchantment  in  the  "glimmering  wood",  and  it  is  this  spirit  of 
vernal  mystery  and  the  magic  of  the  forest  god's  music  which 
stirs  through  these  verses  and  makes  them  so  alluring. 

In  some  of  the  other  poems  in  the  book,  notably  "Overlord" 
and  the  title  poem,  a  more  thoughtful  note  is  sounded, — the  idea 
of  the  power,  beauty,  and  omnipresence  of  Divinity  and  the 
"  dear  and  deathless  dream  "  of  an  eternal  life. 

When  the  poet  speaks  of  "the  immortal  gleam  that  never  yet 
fell  on  meadow  or  stream,"  something  suggests  "the  light  that 
never  was  on  land  or  sea."  This  is  no  doubt  a  case  where  there 
were  "  more  minds  to  run  than  channels  to  run  in." 

The  last  poem  turns  from  Greek  to  Norse  Myths,  and  is 
equally  well  done.  The  "Pipes  of  Pan"  will  in  nowise  detract 
from  Mr.  Carman's  previous  reputation  as  a  poet. 
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At  different  times  during  the  last  two  years  which  I  have  spent  in  the 
Sonth,  I  have  come  in  touch  with  the  "Mountaineers"  of  the  Southern 

Appalachian  range.    Most  of  us  are  familiar 

Mountaineers  of  Carolina      with  them  through  the  writings  of  Miss  Mur- 
and  Kentucky  free,  Miss  Bell,  and  others.     They  can  well 

serve  as  interesting  models  for  any  artist. 
The  very  quaintness  of  environment,  and  their  old  fashioned  customs  give 
us  a  romantic  interest  in  them.  Here,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  East,  we  find 
about  two  and  a  half  millions  of  people,  living  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
our  colonial  forefathers  lived.  There  are  the  one  or  two-roomed  log  cabins 
with  their  spinning  wheels,  not  for  ornament  but  for  daily  use,  grease  lamps 
burning  lard,  with  floating  wicks,  splint-bottomed  chairs,  and  homespun  bed 
covers,  much  as  we  picture  them  in  the  homes  of  the  early  settlers.  The 
likeness  in  externals  too,  is  but  a  picture  of  the  similarity  in  traits  of  char- 
acter. Strong,  sturdy,  physically  brave,  and  careless  of  the  sacredness  of 
human  life,  lavish  and  warmhearted  in  their  hospitality,  and  formal  and 
fatalistic  in  religion — these  are  the  men  whom  President  Frost  of  Berea  well 
calls  our  "  contemporary  ancestors  ".  No  wonder  we  find  the  stories  of  them 
fascinating.  But  their  present  need  and  especially  their  promise  for  the 
future,  as  well  as  their  history,  make  them  deserve  more  than  a  passing, 
story-book  interest. 

When  the  early  settlers  of  New  York  State  were  moving  westward  across 
the  mountains  to  find  lakes  and  waterways  and  to  build  cities  and  establish 
commerce  with  countries  all  over  the  world,  the  colonists  in  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  influenced  by  the  same  desire  for  more  land  also  moved  westward. 
For  a  while  the  fertile  valleys  at  the  mountain  bases  proved  sufficient  for 
their  needs  ;  but  a  new  generation  sprang  up,  who  in  turn  went  westward, 
not  knowing  (for  all  the  West  seemed  alike  a  wilderness)  that  these  moun- 
tains held  no  water  outlets.  Thus  they  were  soon  shut  within  mountain  fast- 
nesses that  even  now  seem  to  a  traveller  in  a  railway  coach  to  have  no  open- 
ing. And  there  in  the  valley  in  which  each  colony  settled,  its  members  lived 
and  died,  and  their  children  since  then  have  lived  and  died,  many  never 
having  gone  beyond  the  mountains  that  surround  their  own  valley.  And 
until  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  possibly,  only  an  occasional  traveller  has 
come  to  them  from  outside. 

•    That  explains  briefly  how  they  have  stood  still  in  customs  and  as  a  result 
have  gone  backward  in  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  development.      For 
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while  there  is  among  them  the  ability  to  Irani  and  In  many  LnstanOM  |  reft] 
passion  for  it,  they  are  as  a  people  wool  ally  ignorant.  An  experience  I  had 
last  June  was  probably  typical  of  their  ignorance  and  their  need.  1  was  with 
a  party  of  teachers  from  the  Home  Industrial  School  in  Asheville,  N.  ('.  (a 
school  for  the  children  of  the  mountaineers),  on  an  expedition  to  climb  Mt. 
Pisgah,  the  base  of  which  ia  a  twenty-mile  drive  from  Asheville.  We  had 
been  driving  since  early  in  the  morning,  and  although  it  was  now  an  hour  or 
two  past  noon,  we  had  not  stopped  for  lunch,  as  we  hoped  soon  to  reach  the 
farmhouse  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  where  we  could  have  the  horses  cared 
for.  The  last  mile  of  the  way  the  road  was  an  old  river  bed,  a  common  high- 
way in  the  mountains  of  Carolina  and  Kentucky.  A  bend  in  the  road  just 
before  we  reached  the  mountain  path  brought  us  in  sight  of  the  house  with  its 
vegetable  garden  bordered  by  a  hedge  of  wild  roses.  The  whole  place  seemed 
nestling  in  the  lap  of  the  mountains,  so  abruptly  did  they  rise  on  three  sides 
of  it.  At  the  sound  of  the  wagon  wheels  the  man  of  the  house  came  from 
the  open  door,  "Wall,  strangers,"  he  called,  '"light  and  make  yourselves  at 
home.  I'low  you  haint  had  no  dinner.  Sary  and  her  mother  are  gone  over 
thar"  (pointing  towards  the  road)  "  to  get  some  wild  strawberries,  but  come 
in  and  use  the  stove.  Hit  'ell  be  all  right."  So  while  he  turned  to  help  the 
men  with  the  horses  and  wagons  we  approached  the  house.  It  was  more  pre- 
tentious than  the  usual  log  cabin,  having  a  porch  all  across  the  front.  At  the 
back  of  this,  against  the  house,  were  hung  the  family  clothes,  while  on  a  shelf 
above  were  shoes,  umbrellas,  and  various  other  odds  and  ends,  among  which 
I  noticed  three  dust-covered  books.  A  few  splint-bottomed  chairs  were  at 
the  right  of  the  porch,  and  the  left  was  filled  with  the  loom  on  which  a  home- 
spun bed  cover  was  in  process  of  weaving.  Inside  there  were  two  sleeping- 
rooms,  the  main  one  of  which  led  into  the  shed  which  was  used  as  the 
kitchen,  dining-room  and  living-room.  Our  host  now  appeared  and  pressed 
us  to  use  the  table,  stove,  kettle — in  fact,  anything  that  we  could  find.  We 
tried  successfully  to  hide  our  dismay  as  we  pushed  aside  the  still  unwashed 
dinner  dishes  and  turned  back  the  oilcloth  covering  from  the  table,  for,  far 
preferable  as  the  outside  green  would  have  been,  there  was  something  in  the 
man's  innate  courtesy  that  made  us  respond  in  kind.  By  the  time  our  coffee 
was  boiled  and  the  dinner  set  from  the  provision  baskets  we  had  brought 
with  us,  the  mother  and  daughter  had  returned,  laden  with  the  crimson  ber- 
ries. The  older  woman's  sallow,  sunken  cheeks  and  hard  features  were  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  bloom  on  the  softly  rounded  face  of  her  daughter,  who, 
in  spite  of  her  thirty  years  or  more,  still  retained  much  of  the  freshness  of 
young  girlhood.  Her  light  hair,  soft  and  rather  curly,  was  pushed  back  from 
a  broad  forehead  that  would  have  made  her  face  very  attractive  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  lack  of  intelligence  in  all  its  features. 

As  soon  as  their  shyness  wore  off  they  showed  themselves  very  friendly  and 
interested  in  doing  their  part  towards  us  as  their  guests.  In  their  desire  to 
entertain  they  asked  if  we  would  like  to  see  the  "bedkivers"  they  were 
making,  and  led  the  way  back  to  the  porch.  The  daughter  showed  her  differ- 
ent patterns  with  their  beautiful  combinations  of  red  and  blue,  blue  and 
white,  and  two  shades  of  blue.  "Them  thar"  she  said,  "all  hes  names. 
The  lady  from  the  North  who  gave  them  said  the  names  were  thar  on  the 
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three  bits  of  paper.  Can  ye  read?"  she  asked,  turning  to  one  of  us,  "I'd 
like  to  know  the  names  right  smart."  The  lady  picked  up  the  piece  of  yellow, 
much  creased  paper,  but  the  only  marks  on  it  were  for  the  number  of  the 
stitches  in  the  pattern.  "Can't  ye  make  it  out?"  she  asked,  seeing  us  hesi- 
tate. "  One  of  them  thar  is  called  Rosebud.  She  said  it  was.  I  don't  know 
which  one  it  is,  though,"  she  added  doubtfully.  "These  are  just  the  pat- 
terns. Possibly  you  have  lost  those  with  the  names,"  suggested  one  of  the 
ladies  kindly.  "No,"  she  answered  with  disappointment,  "those  are  the  only 
ones.     I  thought  the  names  were  on  them  all  these  years." 

It  was  soon  time  to  leave  and  begin  our  climb,  so,  as  the  pack-horses  were 
ready,  we  bade  them  good-bye,  not  however,  before  the  mother  had  asked  us 
to  send  them  a  letter  some  time.  "  It  won't  cost  so  powerful  much,"  she 
added. 

To  stop  here  would  give  a  false  impression,  for  though  these  mountain 
people  are  ignorant  they  are  not  intellectually  degraded.  It  is  fairer  to  say 
they  are  not  yet  "graded  up".  Wherever  the  chance  has  come  to  secure 
even  at  hard  cost  an  education,  it  is  the  rare  exception  that  they  have  not  been 
read}1'  for  the  sacrifice.  I  had  an  amusing  illustration  of  this  when  I  was  at 
Berea  College,  Kentucky.  Here  as  a  student  was  a  young  fellow  who  had 
walked  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  with  a  cow  to  college.  Strict 
economy  is  of  course  needed,  and  as  there  were  five  others  from  the  same 
home  who  were  keeping  house  in  Berea,  it  had  occurred  to  this  one  to  bring 
the  cow  that  they  might  have  fresh  milk.  So  he  sent  the  others  on  the  train 
and  walked  over  with  the  cow  in  four  days  with  an  outlay  of  only  one  dollar 
and  a  half.  I  remember,  too,  hearing  of  a  mother  who  brought  her  daughter 
to  Miss  Stephenson  at  the  Home  Industrial  School  in  Asheville.  The  woman's 
life  had  not  been  all  that  it  should  have  been,  and  her  one  desire  was  to  have 
this  child  brought  up  carefully.  "I  hain't  got  much  money,"  she  said,  "but 
I  can  make  a  little  at  ploughin',  and  I'll  give  ye  what  I  can  if  ye'll  only  bring 
up  Mirandy  'spectable".  Such  illustrations  might  be  multiplied  again  and 
again.  They  show  that  the  people,  although  shy  of  "furriners",  as  those 
from  a  distance  are  called,  are  generally  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  edu- 
cation and  training  the  strangers  bring. 

The  ability  is  there  also.  If  it  is  fair  to  judge  a  nation  by  the  great  men  it 
produces,  then  one  would  have  little  doubt  of  the  future  strength  of  these 
mountain  people  who  can  number  among  their  children  such  men  as  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Admiral  Farragut,  and  Munsey,  the  great 
orator  of  Baltimore.  To  these  came  the  chance  to  go  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  their  early  environment  out  into  the  world  of  larger  thought  and 
possibilities.  .  The  only  difference  between  the  cabin  home  of  Lincoln  and 
that  of  any  other  mountain  boy  was  in  the  six  books  his  mother  had  and 
which  she  taught  him  to  read.  But  to  many  that  chance  has  not  come.  Yet 
like  their  mountains,  these  people  are  rich  in  their  undeveloped  resources. 
There  will  come  times  soon  when  minds  and  nerves  such  as  theirs  will  be 
needed  to  steady  the  nation's  pulse  and  to  lead  her  safely  through  crises,  and 
if  these  are  untrained  the  nation  will  be  so  much  the  loser. 

Frances  A.  Bridges  '98. 
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To  the  alumna  who  still  remembers  writing  for  this  paper  rery  small 
articles  on  very  Large  subjects  their  is  a  Familiar  largeness  about  the  topic 

assigned  to  her.    But  the  memory  of  th«* 

Some  European  Experiences      heights  BOaled   and  the  depths  Bounded  in 

those  same   articles   encourages  her  tO  take 

the  geographical  leaps  necessary  in  this  short  article.  There  is.  however,  a 
disturbing  memory  of  a  principle  learned  in  theme-writing  days— the  princl- 
Bfa  of  beginning  with  the  least  important  part  of  our  subject  and  working  up 

SO  a  climax  at  the  end.  But,  as  a  vacation  in  Italy  is  a  continuous  series  of 
climaxes,  perhaps  even  this  principle  can  be  safely  discarded,  and  we  can 
begin  in  the  middle  of  things  at  Rome,  where  all  the  roads  end. 

To  the  college  girl  who  remembers  a  little  of  the  Roman  history  and 
mythology  learned  in  school  and  still  a  little  more  of  her  freshman-year  Livy, 
Rome  is  perhaps  more  familiar  than  any  other  Italian  city.  And  there  is 
scarcely  any  experience  of  travel  more  attractive  than  this  feeling  of  famili- 
arity with  an  entirely  strange  place.  But,  after  the  historic  sights  have  been 
visited  and  the  historic  associations  exhausted,  there  is  still  much  that  is 
interesting  in  Rome — and  nothing  more  so  than  the  presence  of  the  papal  court 
in  the  city.  We  saw  the  Pope  three  times  during  the  summer,  each  time  in  a 
different  aspect,  and  each  time  in  peculiarly  picturesque  surroundings.  We 
saw  him  first  on  a  brilliant  June  Sunday  when,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  the  Pope  came  out  into  a  stone  gallery  overhanging  one  of  the  great 
courts  of  the  Vatican  and  showed  himself  as  the  real  "Papa"' — the  Father  of 
his  people.  Surrounded  by  a  score  of  crimson  robed  cardinals,  by  a  little 
group  of  Swiss  guards  in  their  red  and  black  and  yellow  uniforms,  and  by  a 
few  blue  coated  noble  guards  the  Pope,  in  crimson  and  white,  came  out 
underneath  a  great  crimson  velvet  canopy  and,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  age 
and  feeling,  blessed  his  people  gathered  in  the  court  below.  These  people,  of 
whom  there  were  more  than  fifty  thousand,  were  for  the  most  part  simple 
folk,  bareheaded  and  sunburned,  who  had  never  seen  their  Pope  before.  As 
he  raised  his  three  fingers  to  give  the  papal  blessing,  thousands  of  handker- 
chiefs were  waved  up  at  him  and  thousands  of  voices  shouted,  "  Long  life  to 
the  Pope,  our  King  !  " 

It  was  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  that  we  saw  the  Pope  as  a  priest,  surrounded 
by  his  prelates  and  assisting  at  the  requiem  mass  for  the  King  of  Saxony. 
Seated  on  a  throne  at  the  side  of  the  altar  he  followed  the  services  and  finally 
with  trembling  hand  and  voice  sprinkled  holy  water  on  the  cenotaph  and  said 
some  words  of  blessing.  But  it  was  in  the  Sala  Clementina  of  the  Vatican 
that  we  saw  the  Pope  face  to  face,  bringing  away  with  us  the  impression  of  a 
personality  marvellously  spiritual  and  sincere.  Dressed  all  in  black  with  lace 
veiis  over  our  heads  we  stood  waiting  in  a  semicircle  for  the  Pope  to  come 
among  us.  He  was  like  a  white  apparition  when  he  came.  His  garments 
were  white,  his  hair  was  white,  and  his  face  white  with  a  pallor  almost  ethe- 
real, which  only  emphasized  the  brilliant  light  of  his  eyes.  As  he  was  carried 
about  the  circle  he  gave  to  each  of  us  his  hand  to  clasp  and  to  ki.-s,  and  to 
each  of  us  he  gave  a  smile,  swreet  and  paternal  and  personal.  It  was  an  his- 
toric moment— for  there  is  only  one  Pope  and  there  have  been  few  so  noble 
and  so  venerable  as  Leo  the  Thirteenth. 
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A  month  after  this  we  found  ourselves  perched  up  on  the  three  peaks  of  San 
Marino,  that  smallest  and  oldest  republic  in  the  world,  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Italy.  This  thirty-mile  republic  has  a  standing  army  of  forty  brave 
republicans,  a  police  force  of  eight,  two  presidents  and  one  prisoner,  besides  a 
noble  local  saint.  We  reached  the  gates  on  his  festival,  when  his  head  was 
being  carried  about  the  streets  in  solemn  procession  and  when  the  peasants 
who  suffered  with  rheumatism  were  taking  turns  in  lying  in  his  stone  bed, 
hoping  that  the  saint  would  come  to  them  in  their  sleep  and  carry  away  their 
aches  and  pains.  But  as  no  living  mortal  could  ever  sleep  in  so  hard  a  bed 
the  miracle  was  never  put  to  the  final  test.  The  civil  judge,  whose  duties 
are  easy  in  this  model  country,  invited  us.  as  fellow-republicans,  to  a  tea- 
party  where  we  met  a  handful  of  Roman  princes  and  princesses,  who  had 
come  up  for  the  festival.  But  the  princes  had  no  privileges  in  this  land,  and. 
all  together  we  visited  the  prison  and  the  one  prisoner,  a  rosy  cheeked  lad, 
who  had  killed  a  man  in  self-defence.  As  the  band — a  much  larger  organiza- 
tion than  the  army — came  under  our  windows  to  greet  the  San  Marino  consul 
to  London  our  republican  ears  were  delighted  to  recognize  the  strains  of 
"America",  albeit  decked  up  with  several  San  Marinese  frills. 

Teresina  Peck  '94. 

For  the  benefit  of  any  who  may  be  looking  forward  to  teaching  her,  let  me 
say,  she  will  perhaps  make  your  first  gray  hairs  appear.  You  will  neverthe- 
less find  it  in  your  heart  to  love  her  sooner  or 
A  Word  About  later.      Moreover,  she  will  make  you  to  know 

the  Boarding-School  Girl    all  the  varieties  of  girl  nature  as  you  never 

could  know  it  otherwise. 

Your  work  with  her  will  demand  of  you  a  number  of  things.  First  and 
chief  est  of  these  is  a  deep  and  real  desire  to  help.  It  is  that  alone  which  lifts 
much  of  your  daily  task  above  the  level  of  drudgery.  Lacking  that,  you  will 
inevitably  come  to  hate  your  work.  Another  of  the  needful  things  is  patience. 
Each  of  your  girls  will  think  she  is  the  only  one  to  come  to  you  for  help  with 
her  composition  or  her  Christmas  presents,  for  advice  about  her  course  or  a 
bow  on  her  hat,  to  borrow  a  knife  or  a  book  or  a  dish  towel.  Can  you  look 
up  from  your  heap  of  uncorrected  papers  and  smile  pleasantly  when  the 
twentieth  rap  in  one  evening  comes  upon  your  long-suffering  door?  Another 
needful  thing  is  the  charity  that  hopeth  all  things,  often  with  slight  ground 
for  hope.  You  must  have  a  keen  eye  for  possibilities.  Some  girls  come  ta 
you  in  the  most  unpromising  of  embryo  states  ;  they  seem  to  need  developing 
in  every  direction,  from  ethics  to  table  manners.  Yet  when  given  a  chance 
they  learn  with  amazing  quickness,  and  some  of  the  changes  mentally,  mor- 
ally, physically,  or  all  three,  seem  almost  miraculous,  like  the  up-growing  of 
a  young  sapling.  Watching  those  changes  makes  part  of  the  joy  of  your 
work.  It  is  a  high  privilege  to  help  on.  even  a  very,  very  little,'  the  great 
upward  movement.  Yet  another  needful  thing  is  tact.  You  must  know 
what  to  say  to  the  girl  who  is  homesick,  to  the  girl  whose  room-mate  is 
disagreeable,  to  the  girl  who  leaves  her  spoon  in  her  coffee-cup,  to  the  girl 
whom  you  suspect  of  untruth,  to  the  girl  who  will  not  air  her  room  in  the- 
morning,  to  the  slow  but  faithful  girl,  who  is  discouraged  about  her  work. 
Often  you  will  have  to  deal  with  all  these  cases,  and  more,  too,  in  the  course 
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of  one  day.     Finally,  to  tide  you  over  the  really  hard,  as  well  as  the  merely 

annoying  things,  two  things  are  helpful.      You  oughl   to  have  a  sunshiny 

Re  of  humor,  »•('  the  Borl  which  laughs  with  others,  and  sometimes  al  yonr- 

i-i.l  your  own  mistakes.     And  you  should  know  how  to  forget  wisely. 

I  of  as  fall  far  short  of  possessing  all  these  great  qualities,  and  some  of 

tlif  lesser  but  equally  needful  ones,  too,  such  as  :i  wis.-  deafness  and  blindness 

on  occasion,  and  such  as  the  much  traduced  virtue,  consistency.      It  is  the 

ideal  friend  and  teacher  of  the  Boarding-School  Girl  who  nasal]  these.     How 

should  every  one  of  us  Like  to  he  that  wonderful  woman  ! 

In  thinking  about  the  Boarding-School  Girl,  one  sometimes  falls  to  wonder- 
ing concerning  her  mother.  No  doubt  she  is  often  a  Btrong  and  wise  and 
lender  woman  :  the  daughter  of  such  a  mother  is  easily  distinguished,  and  is 
a  general  blessing.  But  what  about  the  mother  of  that  little  thing  who  can 
neither  think  nor  talk  of  any  other  subject  than  Clothes  and  Boys  (appropri- 
ately capitalized)?  And  of  that  girl  of  nineteen,  with  the  black  temper 
entirely  uncontrolled,  of  the  sort  which  makes  murder  possible?  And  of  that 
heavy,  dyspeptic  girl  whose  mother  would  send  her  every  week,  if  the  school 
allowed  it,  boxes  of  sardines  and  nuts  and  pickles  and  fudge?  In  considera- 
tion of  these  things  one  cannot  help  wishing,  as  did  a  teacher  of  note  recently, 
that  somewise  and  experienced  woman  would  found  a  training  school  for 
the  mothers  of  daughters. 

But  after  all,  the  Boarding-School  Girl  is  generally  likeable,  often  loveable, 
and  always  interesting.  Living  with  her  a  few  months  or  years  ought  to  be 
a  valuable  experience  for  anyone,  and  an  experience  with  much  fine  joy 
in  it,  too. 

Charlotte  Lowry  Marsh  '00. 

Sometimes  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city  there  is  a  street  that  seems  to  have 

been  overlooked  in  the  general  tearing  down  that  marks  advance.    Here  little 

frame  houses  jostle  their  slightly  more  pretentious  neigh- 

The  Old  Lady  bors,  and  here  the  children  from  blocks  around  seem  to 
find  the  most  congenial  play-ground.  Carts  move  more 
slowly  than  on  wider  avenues,  and  the  street  venders  stop  to  enjoy  a  friendly 
chat  and  smoke.     It  is  a  simple,  noisy,  friendly  place  to  see. 

Here,  if  you  are  up  early,  in  time  to  catch  the  milkman  and  the  paper  boy, 
you  may  have  seen  the  Old  Lady.  She  comes  slowly  down  the  stairs  from 
the  top  story  of  a  little,  battered,  yellow  house,  opens  the  outside  door  and 

aids  there  for  a  moment  to  catch  a  first  glimpse  of  the  sun  as  it  drifts  into 
the  tiny  side  street.  Then  she  picks  up  her  paper  and  her  bottle  of  milk  and 
closes  the  door  behind  her. 

So  you  see  that  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  her.  Her  gray  hair  rises 
over  no  stately  velvets,  her  hands  are  not  soft  and  white,  and  she  glories  in 
stalwart  sons.  Her  ancestral  mansion  consists  of  two  rooms  at  the  top  of 
a  flight  of  rickety  stairs.  After  all  she  is  not  the  story  book  kind,  not  even 
an  eccentric  hermit  or  scrimping  miser;  only  a  poor,  bent  old  woman  with 
gentle  voice  and  patient  steps  as  she  toils  up  to  her  home  at  the  top  of  the 
house. 

After  the  Old  Lady  has  shut  the  front  door,  bang  goes  the  basement  one 
bslow  it,  and  out  rushes  the  Person.     She  keeps  the  house  and  rents  her 
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extra  rooms  to  the  Old  Lady.  She  is  little  and  fat  and  has  a  habit  of  fixing 
her  lank}-,  red  hair  at  the  front  gate.  This  might  appear  careless  to  the  unin- 
structed  observer,  but  there  are  many  reasons  that  make  it  necessary  in  the 
mind  of  the  Person.  Chief  among  these  is  the  Terror.  He  arises  early  and 
habitually  makes  his  exit  into  the  street  by  means  of  the  lower  window.  By 
the  time  his  mother  is  arranging  her  hair  he  has  torn  his  clothes,  poked  his 
stiff,  red  curls  down  the  sewer  at  the  corner,  or  is  at  least  pounding  his 
brother  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  These  things  in  themselves  would  not 
disturb  the  Person,  but  there  are  always  the  neighbors  to  be  considered,  and 
the  proprieties  must  be  maintained.  So  she  comes  out  from  the  door,  hair 
in  hand — killing  two  birds  with  one  stone — makes  a  sudden  dash  and  escorts 
the  Terror  in  to  his  breakfast  by  the  ear.  This  is  really  an  economy  of  time 
when  you  look  at  it  in  the  right  light. 

The  Person  is  really  nice,  in  her  way,  and  so  is  the  Terror  in  his,  which  is 
not  his  mother's.  Still  the  Old  Lady  does  take  solid  comfort  in  sitting  by  her 
window  and  watching  the  quiet  street  when  nine  o'clock  has  left  it  as  de- 
serted as  though  a  giant  whirlwind  had  swept  through,  picking  up  every  little 
rascal  on  the  way.  to  whisk  him  off  to  school.  The  room  in  which  she  sits 
and  sews  through  the  quiet  mornings  is  not  large,  and  yet  large  enough  to 
hold  a  strange  variety  of  furniture.  Opposite  the  door  stands  a  cooking  stove 
on  three  legs  and  a  pile  of  bricks.  Above  the  stove  nod  two  bunches  of  arti- 
ficial flowers  in  big  old-fashioned  vases.  These  flowers  are  the  chief  treasures 
of  the  Old  Lady.  One  of  her  greatest  disappointments  is  that  people  nowa- 
days don't  seem  to  appreciate  such  things.  Close  to  the  stove  stands  a  slippery 
haircloth  sofa,  though  most  of  its  shine  has  gone  by  now,  and  the  opposite 
coiner  is  taken  up  by  the  big  awkward  frame  where  the  Old  Lady  stretches 
her  patchwork  quilts.  Here  in  the  midst  of  her  household  treasures  she  sits 
very  happily,  and  here  she  sees  her  visitors. 

There  are  not  many  who  have  found  the  way  to  the  little  side  street,  so 
there  is  not  much  visiting  done  there.  The  neighbors  of  course  drop  in  to 
see  the  Old  Lady  and  to  bring  her  pieces  for  the  quilts,  but  all  of  them  have 
so  many  children  that  they  are  too  busy  to  come  often.  The  Old  Man  is  her 
one  regular  visitor.  He  is  not  as  old  as  she  is,  but  in  speaking  of  him  she 
always  calls  him  so.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  her  that  she  is  old  too.  He 
is  an  old  colored  gentleman  who  comes  to  do  any  hard  work  about  her  house. 
Every  morning  regularly  he  comes  shambling  up  the  stairs  and  she  greets 
him  as  though  he  were  the  first  gentleman  in  the  land,  even  if  his  shoes  are 
flappy  and  ragged  and  his  coat  saturated  with  tobacco  smoke.  Usually  he 
sits  down  after  the  work  is  done  and  puts  on  his  steel-bowed  spectacles  to 
look  at  the  latest  news,  or  pulls  out  his  pipe  and  enjoys  a  quiet  smoke  and 
chat.  It  is  half  laughable,  half  pathetic  to  watch  the  quiet,  thin,  white  face 
and  the  jolly,  wrinkled,  black  one,  and  to  hear  the  two  wondering  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  children  what  is  going  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  next  election* 

After  the  Old  Man  has  shambled  off,  steel  spectacles,  evil-smelling  tobacco 
and  all.  the  Old  Lad}-  sits  alone,  yet  she  is  never  lonely.  She  will  just  smile 
a  little  bit  and  shake  her  head  if  you  happen  to  suggest  such  a  thing,  and 
then  you  feel  how  young  and  thoughtless  you  are.  For  you  see  she  has  com- 
pany after  all,  and  she  has  told  you  before  but  you've  forgotten. 

When  the  lights  are  lit  in  the  house  across  the  way  and  the  mother  waits 
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smiling  in  the  wiodovl  with  a  little  bobbing  head  at  each  plbow  to  watch 
with  her,  then  th*'  old  Lady  draws  her  faded  shades  ami  sit-  in  her  rocker  by 
tln>  cl«l  st<>vr  t"  receive  her  guests.     Without  any  ringing  of  bells  or  shutting 

of  doors  they  conn',  as  quiet  and   still  as  the   river  wraiths  that    drift  over  the 

meadows  at  Bunset.  To  each  Bhe  holds  out  her  hand  and  smiles,  for  these  are 
her  friends  from  long  ago  come  back  to  sit  out  the  evening  with  her  in  the 
light  <^  the  (.id  range. 

So  it  used  to  be  until  winter  came  around  again  to  the  little  side  street  and 
the  Old  Lady  lupin  to  look  older  ami  to  come  down  later  for  her  paper. 
Even  the  Person  noticed  that  her  step  was  not  quite  so  sure,  and  the  Person 
was  not  one  who  often  noticed  such  things.  She  even  remarked  to  a  friend 
over  the  front  gate  that  the  Old  Lady  wouldn't  last  much  longer,  but  that  the 
Good  Man  above  could  take  her  and  welcome.  She  only  spoke  so  complacently 
because  Bhe  felt  that  the  bearer  of  ill  news  should  of  necessity  have  a  certain 
dignity. 

The  Old  Man  still  came,  and  his  visits  were  longer  because  there  was  more 
to  be  done,  but  there  began  to  be  another  visitor.  He  drove  in  a  carriage 
and  came  up  the  stairs  with  a  quick,  business-like  tread.  The  Old  Lady 
always  trembled  a  little  when  she  heard  his  step  because  it  hardly  seemed  to 
her  right  to  speak  of  her  trouble,  though  she  knew  it  quite  as  well  as  he,  and 
knew  that  nothing  could  be  done.  As  for  the  doctor,  he  came  seldom  because 
he  knew,  too,  and  he  would  have  been  sorry  if  he  had  not  had  a  hard-hearted 
reputation  to  live  up  to. 

Once  when  he  came  he  looked  hard  at  the  thin,  white  face,  though  he  said 
nothing.  Afterward  the  Old  Lady  smiled  a  little  to  herself.  When  evening 
came  she  found  no  comfort  in  sitting  by  the  old  stove.  Somehow  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  ought  to  get  ready  for  something.  So  she  wandered  about 
the  little  room,  touching  her  treasures  with  a  lingering  hand  and  saying  little 
things  over  to  herself  that  would  have  sounded  meaningless  to  anyone  else. 
When  bed-time  came  the  visitors  from  the  past  came  back,  but  there  were 
very  many,  and  their  faces  were  confused  and  strange.  She  laid  her  head 
down  on  the  rjillow  and  pulled  the  quilt  gently  to  cover  a  little  baby  head 
she  thought  was  there,  too,  and  then  the  strange  faces  smiled  and  went  awTay 
through  the  closed  door. 

In  the  morning  the  Terror  came  tumbling  out  of  the  window  as  usual,  and 
some  time  later  his  shrill  screams  caused  the  Person  to  bang  herself  out  of 
the  basement  door.  She  was  just  advising  the  Terror  to  wTait  until  she 
caught  him,  when  her  eye  fell  on  the  milk  bottle  and  the  paper  still  on  the 
doorsill.  A  moment  later  she  was  standing  at  the  window  of  the  top  story. 
She  stood  there  until  a  chance  acquaintance  passed  on  the  walk  opposite. 
Then  she  nodded  in  her  most  important  manner  and  pulled  down  the  shade. 

Helen  Isabel  Walbridge  '02. 

"The  gentle  art  of  teaching" — how  it  has  been  maligned  through  all  the 
centuries  !     To  be  sure,  an  eminent  scholar  has  declared  that  the  present  hos- 
tile attitude  of   x>upil   toward  teacher  is 
The  Fun  of  School  Teaching    merely  a  result  of  the  tyrannical  methods 

of  mediaeval  pedagogues,  and  that  it  will 
soon  vanish  with  other  traditions  of  the  dark  ages.     Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
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gaily  prance  into  the  wonder-world  of  our  first  vacation  to  the  time-honored 

chant — 

"  No  more  lessons,  no  more  books, 
No  more  teachers  with  their  cranky  looks." 

High  school  generally  takes  us  a  step  beyond  this  attitude  ;  college,  theoreti- 
cally at  least,  still  farther  ;  and  then,  somehow,  somewhere,  we  find  ourselves 
teachers.  Is  there  any  reason,  I  wonder,  why  we  should  take  ourselves  and 
our  profession  so  seriously  that  we  run  the  risk  of  losing  for  a  while  our  com- 
fortable old  friend,  a  sense  of  humor?  There  are  innumerable  treatises  on 
"The  Art  of  Teaching",  "The  Science  of  Teaching",  "  The  Ideal  of  Teach- 
ing "  ;  has  any  one  ever  discovered  "  The  Fun  of  Teaching  "?  If  I  were  plan- 
ning to  write  a  book  on  pedagogy,  which  fortunately  for  myself  and  the 
world,  I  am  not,  I  think  I  should  be  tempted  to  try  that  theme. 

It  may  appear  rather  frivolous  on  the  surface,  but  isn't  there  a  great  deal 
of  genuine  fun,  as  well  as  genuine  toil,  tucked  away  between  the  hours  of 
nine  and  three?  In  the  first  place,  teaching  is  a  comparatively  comfortable 
introduction  to  the  wide,  wide  world.  Something  of  the  "all  gone*'  feeling 
of  the  new  alumna  fades  in  the  light  of  a  definite  work  to  do  when  the  sum- 
mer months  are  past.  Best  of  all,  it  is  work  along  more  or  less  familiar 
lines,  with  perhaps  the  prospect  of  an  old  college  mate  to  share  it  and  smooth 
some  of  its  unaccustomed  rough  places.  Also,  teaching  helps  one  to  move 
with  some  degree  of  grace  from  the  position  of  high  and  mighty  Senior  to 
that  of  ordinary  individual. 

As  for  the  joy  of  the  unexpected,  that  becomes  fairly  axiomatic,  both  for 
its  self-evident  qualities  and  its  sureness  to  appear  on  all  occasions.  Ask 
anyone  who  has  lived  through  the  experience  of  "the  first  day"!  Do  you 
remember  how  one  of  your  questions  passed  the  length  of  the  class  until  it 
reached  the  frivolous  girl  who  was  making  sketches  on  the  cover  of  her 
note  book,  and  your  shock  of  surprise  when  she  promptly  answered  it  ?  That 
day  was  simply  a  type  of  the  many  others,  each  with  its  own  store  of  sur- 
prises, that  stretched  in  a  long  line  from  the  September  morning  when  you 
learned  that  you  might  teach  mathematics,  languages  and  history,  when  you 
had  asked  for  literature  and  science.  Somewhere  near  the  other  end  of  the 
line  came  the  day  when  you  were  told  that  you  would  be  welcome  to  remain 
another  year,  since  you  had  proved  yourself  specially  adapted  to  teach  those 
same  unsought  subjects. 

But  after  all,  none  of  the  many  surprises  in  a  teacher's  life  excel  those  of 
the  daily  recitation.  Every  response  to  an  appeal  bears  the  unmistakable 
print  of  the  speaker's  individuality,  and  in  the  strength  of  some  of  the 
answers  to  her  questions  the  most  discouraged  schoolma'am  may  resume 
her  journey  with  rejoicing.  Take  for  example  the  reply  of  one  youth  to  the 
question  "Who  was  Ophelia?"  "  Ophelia?  Oh  yes,  she  was  the  girl  Hamlet 
was  waitin'  on."  Almost  as  suggestive  was  the  illustration  used  by  a  certain 
maiden  in  a  rhetoric  class.  ''You  see  the  introduction  to  a  composition  must 
be  the  most  important  part,  because  it's  like  everything  else,  and  if  the  world 
had  all  begun  bang  up  in  the  middle,  where  would  we  be  now  ': " 

And  how  about  the  teacher's  side  of  the  recitation  question  on  the  day 
when  the  class  decides  to  make  some  queries  in  its  turn  ?  Is  it  betraying  too 
much  to  confess  that  it  sometimes  takes  a  little  mental  ingenuity  to  answer 
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those  questions,  ami  perhaps,  on  occasion,  ■  little  intellectual  evasion? 
Btrange  to  Bay,  the  latter  case  reminds  one  forcibly  of  one's  own  stndenl  daya 
Xhe  remedy  is  still  the  same,  talk  a  good  deal  and  say  little,  or  else  frankly 
confess  •■  unprepared."    And.  as  in  the  old  days,  the  remedy  sometimes  fails 

|0  work. 

And  sd  fun  creeps  in  here  and  there,  now  lying  like  a  broad  band  of  sun- 
shine across  the  teacher's  pathway,  now  checkered  by  the  shadows  of  a  blue 
Monday  or  weary  Friday,  but  always  lurking  near.  Until  finally,  a  glorious 
moment  comes,  the  goal  of  her  ambition,  when  for  one  blissful  moment 
teacher  and  pupils  find  themselves  working  with  a  common  purpose,  old  bar- 
riers, old  distinctions  swept  away.  There  may  be  many  struggles  still  ahead, 
but  through  them  all  runs  the  realization  that  what  has  been  may  be  again, 
and  that  at  that  moment  the  fun  of  varied  experience  and  broadening  interest 
merges  itself  in  the  deeper,  richer  joy  of  the  working. 

Helen  Esther  Kelley  02. 

During  the  college  days  we  seemed  to  feel  one  continual  thrill — life  was  a 
glorious  something  which  we  were  yet  to  touch,  and  its  battles  were  to  be 
fought  after  the  manner  of  the  knights  of  old.  Our  heads  told  us  that  this 
idea  was  impossible,  yet  we  clung  to  it,  and  have  been  disappointed  and 
discouraged  to  find  such  commonplace  questions  presenting  themselves  to  be 
solved,  such  little  things,  scarcely  more  dignified  than  the  old  problems  of 
the  course-card.  Where  is  the  worthy  foe  against  whom  we  are  to  ''fight 
the  good  fight*'?  Those  who  have  no  definite  tasks  look  with  some  sort  of 
envy  upon  those  who  work,  thinking  that  they  must  be  ''accomplishing  so 
much — broadening  so",  and  the  workers  wish  that  they  might  have  some 
leisure  to  take  breath  and  get  their  bearings.  This  is  the  whole  story ;  we 
drift,  and  do  not  accomplish  what  we  expected  of  ourselves,  and  what  others 
expected  of  us.  During  the  much-talked-of  "reconstruction  period"  after 
leaving  college,  we  are  so  anxious  to  do  something  that  we  throw  ourselves 
into  any  and  every  work  that  opens  before  us,  only  to  discover  some  day  that 
we  have  accomplished  next  to  nothing. 

In  college  we  used  to  offer  as  the  highest  tribute  to  a  girl's  ability  the 
statement  that  she  was  a  "creative  student",  and  such  we  must  all  be  if  we 
would  really  do  anything,  in  college  we  lived  on  a  hill-top  and  thought  it 
easy  to  see  afar,  but  now  we  need  to  climb  every  little  knoll  we  find  in  order 
to  see  things  from  above  and  bring  all  possible  clearness  of  vision  to  bear  on 
the  confusing  little  things.  "Get  on  top  of  your  subject"  is  the  constant 
advice  of  one  teacher  to  her  pupils.  "  Get  on  top  of  your  every  day  tasks" 
must  be  the  working  motto  of  the  college  girl  in  her  out-of-college  life.  Our 
critics,  hostile  and  friendly,  have  dropped  the  old  questions  as  to  whether 
college  makes  a  girl  a  mannish  career- hunter,  or  whether  it  unfits  her  for 
home  life,  and  now  ask  whether  it  gives  her  greater  power  of  action,  a  better 
power  to  do  whatever  may  be  done. 

To  justify  our  existence  as  college  women  in  the  world  we  must  take  more 
and  more  the  creative  view  of  all  questions,  great  and  small,  we  must  see 
clearly  the  conditions  and  the  end,  and  must  discover  the  means  by  which  the 
conditions  are  to  be  made  to  approach  the  end.     This  is  demanded  of  the  girl 
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who  takes  up  a  more  or  less  public  work,  but  it  it  is  no  less  essential  for  the 
others  if  we  would  make  our  lives  tell.  In  general  the  college  girl  is  to  be 
depended  on  to  have  a  high  end  :  her  task  is  to  work  toward  it  intelligently. 

Martha  Howey  '01. 

The  Plaint  of  the  Unemployed 

Our  sister  alumnse  who  toil  and  teach. 
Whatever  their  various  trials  may  be, 
At  all  events  are  beyond  the  reach 
Of  the  left-over  duties  which  all  agree 
Should  fall  to  the  Uuemployed. 

Because  we  have  nothing  that  we  can  call 
A  real  "life  work"',  all  our  friends  infer 
That  of  course  we  have  nothing  to  do  at  all ; 
So  they  quite  overwhelm  us.  as  it  were, 
With  tasks  for  the  Unemployed. 

In  vain  we  plead  a  few  household  cares, 
They  laugh  at  our  "Family  Sunbeam"  tales; 
And  they  put  us  in  charge  of  their  hospital  fairs ; 
Committees  and  concerts  and  rummage- sales 
Are  the  lot  of  the  Unemployed. 

We  cannot  convince  the  public  mind 
That  courses  in  ethics  and  English  prose 
With  Browning  and  cooking-school  combined 
May  keep  us  busy  ;  we  are  perforce 
The  leisurely  Unemployed. 

With  a  sigh  we  think  of  the  few  demands 
Of  our  college  days  :  but  our  friends  still  ask 
If  "  our  time  hangs  heavy  upon  our  hauds", 
While  kindly  suggesting  another  task 
To  busy  the  Unemployed. 

Marguerite  Page  '01. 

All  alumnae  visiting  the  college  are  requested  to  register  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  The  list  of  visitors  since  the  last  issue 
is  as  follows  : 


'79. 

Kate  Morris  Cone, 

December    6 

'83. 

Mira  H.  Hall. 

6 

'94. 

Anne  Marie  Paul, 

8 

'95. 

Elsie  Parsons  Bourland, 

18 

'01. 

Maude  Emma  Miner, 

20 

'99. 

Carolyn  Read, 

20 

ALUMNjE  department 

An  open  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Smith  ( Sollege  Alumnae  was 
held  January  :;.  at  the  residence  of  MissShedd,  1615  Drexel  Boulevard.  Miss 
Anna  Hempstead  Branch  "97  read  selections  Cram  her  poems. 

All  alumna  whodesire  the  1908  (Mass-Book  should  send  their  names  as  soon 
as  possible  to  Mabel  C.  Wilson,  Wallace  House. 

All  alumna?  who  wish  to  secure  tickets  for  Senior  Dramatics  should  send 
their  names  to  Grace  P.  Fuller.  Business  Manager,  Albright  House.  Stand- 
ing room  only  can  be  secured  for  Saturday  night. 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  by  the  last  of  the  month  in 
order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  sent  to  Elizabeth  S. 
Sampson,  Tenney  House. 

'91.     Frances  Rice  Rogerson  was  married  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  October  30,  to 
Mr.   Francis  C.  Cochrane,  Jr.,  Yale   '97,  of  New  York  City.      Miss 
Hoysradt  ex-'91  was  maid  of  honor. 
'97.     Grace  Whiting  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  David  Mitchell 

of  Pittsburg,  Penn. 
'98.     Bertha  Heidrich  and  her  sister,  Mathilda  Heidrich,  have  returned  from 

Europe. 
'99.     Clara  M.  Austin  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Guy  M.  Winslow. 
Laura  B.  Crandon  was  married  November  6  to  Professor  Frank  M.  Gilley 

of  Chelsea,  Mass. 
Rita  Creighton  Smith  has  recently  returned  from  a  trip  abroad. 
'00.     Mary  A.  Gage  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Albert  H.  Green- 
wood. Dartmouth  '99.  and  Thayer  Scientific  School  '00. 
'01.     Marion  Ashley,  who  was  abroad  all  summer,  has  returned,  and  will  be 
at  home  in  Wilkesbarre  for  the  winter. 
Marguerite  C.  Page  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Walter  A. 

Hersey  of  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 
Emeline  Palmer  will  spend  the  winter  in  New  York.     Address  :  358  West 
58th  Street,  New  York. 
'02.    Mary  M.  Bohannon  is  studying  medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins.     Address  : 
1408  Park  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Emma  Hey  wood  Otis  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  John  Wilson 

of  Bangor,  Me. 
Edith  Piatt  is  doing  settlement  work  at  Association  House  in  Chicago. 
Ex-'02.     Arta  Smythe  was  married  in  November  to  Mr.  Oliver  Norton  Diall. 
Address:  Macon,  Ga. 

BIRTH 

'97.    Mrs.  John  M.  Curran  (Mae  R.  Fuller)  a  daughter,  Frances  Fuller,  born 
June  21. 
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The  Brave  Young  Volunteer 

Girding  for  the  fight 

At  the  break  of  day, 
E'en  before  the  light, 

Preparing  for  the  fray, 
Rising  at  the  first 

Crow  of  chanticleer, 
To  her  books  she  hies, 

Brave  young  volunteer ! 

Always  first  in  class, 

Seated  in  the  front ; 
Thoroughly  prepared 

To  bear  the  battle's  brunt ; 
Pens  always  neatly  filled, 

Note-book  pages  clear. 
All  her  armour  bright ; 

Brave  young  volunteer ! 

Now  begins  the  fray. 

Has  she  any  fear  ? 
Never  ;  on  to  victory  ! 

Strong  her  voice,  and  clear. 
A  question  and  a  swift  reply — 

What  is  this  we  hear? 
"  Never.     Not  at  all.     Quite  wrong." 

Poor  young  volunteer ! 

Rina  Maude  Greene  1903. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  his  essay  on  beggars  has  shown  no  variations 

from  the  every-day  whining  beggar  of  the  street  corner.     He  makes  us  like 

the  cheerful  old  soldier  with  ''his  toes  looking  out  of 

College  Beggars  his  boots,  his  shirt  looking  out  of  his  elbows,  and  death 
looking  out  of  his  smile,  and  his  big  crazy  frame  shaken 
by  accesses  of  cough."  But  Stevenson  tells  us  plainly  that  the  old  soldier 
does  not  belong  to  the  deserving  poor,  for  the  deserving  poor  beg,  when  they 
have  to,  not  from  the  rich,  but  from  each  other.  He  addresses  his  readers  as, 
"You  who  are  doubtless  consistent,  first-class  passengers  in  life",  and  he  says 
nothing  about  the  fact  that  there  are  quite  as  many  rich  beggars  in  the 
drawing-room  car  as  poor  beggars  in  the  third  class. 

Of  these  rich  beggars  the  college  beggar  is  a  prominent  type.  By  college 
beggars  I  do  not  mean  the  collectors  for  charitable  purposes.     Though  the 
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faol  thai  these  are  always  asldng,  has  led  many  to  consider  them  In  thai  light, 
l  mean  those  who  continually  gi  t  othera  to  do  their  work.  Here  it  is  better  to 
limit  the  Bubjecl  to  beggars  in  women's  colleges,  though  I  firmly  believe  that 
tlu'  type  hold-  true  among  men  as  well  as'among  women. 

A  beggar,  whether  rich  or  poor,  may  be  defined  not  simply  as  one  who 
begs,  but  BS  one  who  shirks  responsibility. 

There  are  countless  reasons  brought  forward  for  begging,  but  they  all  boil 
down  to  three  heads— laziness,  incapacity,  and  a  distorted  idea  of  what  is 
worth  doing. 

Laziness,  and  lack  of  will  power  is  just  as  much  the  trouble  with  a  girl 
who  reads  a  novel  all  the  afternoon  in  the  face  of  two  recitations  and  a  writ- 
ten lesson,  as  with  the  tramp  who  spends  his  day  asleep  under  a  shady  tree, 
and  begs  his  supper  at  some  farm-house.  Both  the  girl  and  the  tramp  may 
plead  incapacity.  The  girl  may  say  that  the  bump  of  languages  was  left  out 
of  her  brain,  and  the  tramp  that  it  always  did  seem  harder  for  him  to  pitch 
hay  than  for  the  other  men,  but  they  are  both  equally  beggars. 

Then  there  are  energetic  beggars  —  those  who  are  so  set  on  developing  one 
side  of  themselves  that  they  have  no  time  for  the  every-day  work  expected  of 
them.  The  athletic  girl  and  the  sporting  man  belong  to  this  class.  It  is  all 
the  fashion  to  throw  studying  to  the  winds  in  the  zeal  for  cultivating  the  art 
of  golf  or  base-ball.  And  why  not?  The  athletic  girl  is  a  thousand  times 
more  attractive  than  her  French-kid-booted,  fragile  predecessor.  She  is  capa- 
ble of  adapting  herself  and  "  settling  down"  when  occasion  requires,  only  in 
the  meantime  somebody  has  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  helping  her 
through  recitations.  There  have  to  be  some  kindly  grinds  in  order  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  exclusively  athletic  girl  to  remain  a  college  girl. 

Beggars,  however,  cannot  be  wholly  classified  by  tracing  the  causes  of  the 
begging  spirit.  Another  division  can  be  made  by  wThat  they  ask  for — whether 
they  are  temporal  beggars,  spiritual  beggars,  or  intellectual  beggars.  The 
first  of  these  classes,  temporal  beggars,  are  those  who  ask  for  food  and 
clothes  or  their  equivalent.  In  short  these  are  the  people  who  wish  to  be 
relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  earning  their  own  living  —  the  street  corner 
beggars  with  the  usual  stage  property  of  rags  and  maimed  limbs. 

The  spiritual  beggars  are  those  who  require  others  to  make  up  their  minds 
for  them.  You  find  here  the  poor  colorless  creatures  known  as  undecided. 
They  have  to  have  everything  planned  for  them  from  the  style  of  their  spring 
clothes  to  their  course  cards.  These  same  people  depend  on  others  for  their 
ideals  of  morality.  They  are  chameleons  who  turn  brown  against  the  rough 
bark  and  green  against  the  green  leaves. 

The  last  class,  intellectual  beggars,  we  will  have  to  step  into  college  to  look 
at,  for  here  they  flourish  in  full  perfection.  It  is  impossible  to  get  away  from 
them,  so  tightly  are  they  woven  in  the  college  life.  We  can  refuse  with  calm 
conscience  the  temporal  beggars  by  holding  up  a  few  convenient  cant  wrords 
such  as  deserving  poor  as  opposed  to  paupers,  but  intellectual  beggars  are  far 
harder  to  refuse.  The  reason  is  the  feeling  of  good-fellowship  among  the 
students. 

With  temporal  beggars  it  is  a  case  of  the  poor  begging  from  the  rich,  but 
with  the  other  two  classes  it  is  different.     There  is  no  browTn-stone  house  or 
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dirty  tenement  distinction,  the  beggars  are  friends  whom  you  meet  every  day 
in  a  thousand  different  ways.  How  can  you  refuse  to  do  a  few  lines  of  Latin 
for  a  girl  you  know  ?  In  the  first  place  you  don't  want  to  refuse.  You  are 
glad  to  help  her  out.  If  you  have  to  do  something  else  you  are  afraid  of 
offending.  If  you  do  refuse  you  are  faced  by  that  irrefutable  argument  that 
you  are  fixing  the  Latin  more  firmly  in  your  own  mind  at  the  same  time  that 
you  are  helping  her.  This  diminishes  the  size  of  the  favor  until  you  abso- 
lutely blush  at  the  thought  of  not  granting  so  petty  a  thing.  If  the  favor 
were  only  larger  your  refusal  would  have  more  excuse. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  any  specific  statements  about  the  extent  of  the 
practice  of  begging  in  college.  Every  one  begs  sometimes.  Some  people  beg 
all  the  time. 

These  two  types  I  put  under  the  heading  of  professional  and  occasional 
beggars.  The  occasional  beggars  usually  have  some  reason  to  prevent  their 
doing  the  work  for  themselves,  but  the  professionals  let  it  go  simply  because 
they  prefer  to  play. 

I  know  one  girl  who  boasts  that  she  never  studies  more  than  an  hour  a 
day.  She  repeatedly  goes  to  recitations  without  having  looked  at  a  book, 
and  depends  on  prevailing  on  some  one  to  give  her  the  benefit  of  two  hours 
work  in  ten  minutes  or  in  whispered  hints  if  called  on.  Begging  is  her  pro- 
fession, and  she  is  proud  of  it,  enjoys  the  thrills  of  excitement  when  she 
hears  the  name  next  to  hers  on  the  roll,  tells  of  her  miraculous  escapes  and 
the  genius  needed  to  bluff  well,  but  she  believes  that  she  is  living  on  her  own 
adroitness,  not  the  work  of  other  people.  How  are  you  to  tell  among 
acquaintances  which  is  the  occasional  and  which  the  professional  beggar? 
In  Stevenson's  words,  "The  hunt  for  the  deserving  poor  goes  merrily  for- 
ward." But  let  us  hope  that  the  search  is  not  as  vain  as  he  would  make  it 
seem  a  little  farther  on  when  he  says,  "For  a  fool  of  this  monstrosity  of 
dullness  there  can  be  no  salvation,  and  the  fool  who  looked  for  the  elixir  of 
life  was  an  angel  of  reason  to  the  fool  who  looks  for  the  deserving  poor." 

Candace  Thurber  1904. 

No.  601.     On  extravagance  of  expression  in  college ;  the  Spectator  deprecates 
the  exaggerated  expression  of  the  feelings ;    the  manner  of  congratula- 
tions now  in  mode. 
About  the  middle  of  last  winter,  as  I  was  going  through  one  of  the  halls  in 
this  institution  of  learning  of  ours,  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of  a  small  knot 
of  young  ladies,  who  were  dancing  up  and  down  in  a 
The  Spectator    most  excited  manner  and  emitting  a  series  of  shrieks  and 
screams  which,  had  I  not  suspected  the  cause  of  the  slight 
disturbance,  would  have  led  me  to  suppose  that  one  or  all  of  the  company 
had  gone  insane.      After  a  short  survey  of  them  and  a  few  questions,  to 
which  with  much  difficulty  and  severe  straining  of  my  ears  I  received  replies, 
I  learned  that  the  young  lady  who  was  the  center  of  the  leaping,  squealing 
throng,  was  also  the  cause  of  it.      I  was  told  that  only  a  few  hours  ago  she 
had  been  made  a  member  of  one  of  the  societies  so  numerous  in  our  College, 
and  that  the  group  of  admiring  friends  were  tendering  to  her  their  sincerest 
congratulations  on  such  a  happy  occasion.      I  could  not  but  pity  the  poor 
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young  lady  who  was  undergoing  such  a  volley  of  shrieks,  though   I   am   t  Id 

that  such  a  performance  is  the  accepted  manner  of  expressing  one's  happiness 
to  the  favored  one. 

Being  snxious  to  observe  more  closely  the  young  lady  who  had  so  lately 
received  Bnch  an  honor,  l  lingered  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  hoping  that 
some  would  conclude  their  communications,  ami  so  leave  an  open  space 
through  which  I  might  behold  her.     But  as  l  waited  the  crowd  seemed  to 

increase,  as  did  also  the  noise,  insomuch  that  in  order  to  preserve  my  audi- 
tory organs  intact  I  was  obliged  to  move  away,  and  even  as  I  continued  down 

the  hall  the  sound  of  their  voices  followed  me,  and  now  as  I  write  is  Mill 
buzzing  in  my  ears. 

I  must  here  say,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  great  noise  and  commotion 
which  I  am  deploring,  for  I  was  born  and  bred  in  the  city  and  am  accustomed 
to  sounds  of  all  kinds,  from  the  rumbling  ofgreat  carts  on  the  cobblestones, 
or  the  roaring  of  elevated  trains,  to  the  clanging  of  electric  car  bells  and  the 
shrieks  of  street  gamins.  But  it  is  the  extravagance  of  such  expressions  of 
the  feelings  which  I  shall  endeavor  in  this  paper  to  expose. 

And  the  above  mentioned  incident  is  only  one  among  a  number,  for  were  it 
not  that  my  readers  might  judge  such  accounts  to  be  tedious,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  well  acquainted  with  happenings  of  this  nature  in  their  every-day 
life.  I  might  recount  many  instances  in  which  I  have  observed  an  undue 
extravagance  of  expression  of  the  emotions.  I  must  not,  however,  omit  to 
say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  violent  show  of  feelings  as  the  foregoing 
leaves  nothing  for  those  events  which  are  of  more  importance  and  worthy 
occasions  of  greater  rejoicing. 

And  it  is  not  only  in  the  bodily  expression  of  emotion  that  I  have  observed 
the  above  mentioned  extravagances,  such  as  the  raising  of  the  voice  to  a  pitch 
so  exceedingly  shrill  as  to  be  unladylike  as  well  as  disagreeable  and  ear- 
piercing,  the  leaping  about  in  an  undignified  and  hoydenish  manner,  and  the 
flinging  of  the  arms  around  the  neck  of  the  victim  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
disarrange  her  head-dress  and  make  her  general  appearance  untidy,  but  the 
dialect  of  college  conversation  is  now-a-days  so  swelled  with  superlatives  and 
extravagant  expressions,  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  any  person  unac- 
customed to  such  language  to  understand  it. 

Upon  my  seating  myself  in  chapel  two  mornings  ago  and  lending  an  ear  to 
the  seats  directly  behind  me,  one  young  lady  was  beard  confiding  to  her 
friend  that  Chloris  was  mad  about  Florietta.  Any  person  of  ordinary  under- 
standing might  interpret  this  statement  in  two  different  ways,  and  would  be 
perfectly  justified  in  so  doing.  Either  Chloris  has  had  her  anger  aroused  by 
Florietta.  or  in  regard  to  some  affair  concerning  the  said  Florietta,  or,  and 
what  is  still  more  lamentable,  Chloris  has  actually  gone  insane  for  some 
reason  with  which  Florietta  is  concerned.  But  no — both  explanations  are 
wrong,  for  the  true  meaning  of  the  expression  is  that  Chloris  has  a  particidar 
liking  or  admiration  for  Florietta. 

I  must  not  here  omit  to  speak  of  the  various  stages  of  discomfiture  through 
which  those  persons  go  that  are  taken  ill  or  else  greatly  fatigued  by  such 
common  occurrences  as  the  remark  of  a  friend,  the  loss  of  a  book,  or  the 
establishment  of  a  new  rule.  What  an  inconvenience  must  it  be  for  sickness 
to  follow  such  trivial  events,  and  yet  as  I  pass  open  doors  or  linger  in  the 
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halls  and  parlors  after  meals,  how  often  do  I  hear  the  remark,  "  It  makes  me 
perfectly  sick",  or  "  She  makes  me  tired". 

I  do  not  speak  this  in  derogation  of  the  whole  College,  having  more  than 
once  found  fault  with  those  general  reflections  which  strike  at  kingdoms  or 
commonwealths  in  the  gross. 

"They  judge  but  half  who  only  faults  will  see."—Dryden. 

And  I  still  find  many  sincere  persons  who  speak  the  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth. 

As  the  members  of  this  College  excel  those  of  all  other  colleges  for  females 
in  those  virtues  which  are  proper  to  the  fair  sex,  they  should  endeavor  to 
outshine  them  in  the  sincerity  of  their  speech  and  actions,  and  when  there  is 
occasion  for  rejoicing  with  their  friends,  to  do  so  in  such  a  manner  as  shall 
be  becoming  to  a  young  lady,  as  well  as  express  the  true  state  of  their 
emotions,  and  shall  also  leave  some  stronger  means  of  expression  for  occasions 
greater  and  even  more  joyful. 

Brooke  van  Dyke  1904. 

The  Wallace  House  Dramatics,  given  Wednesday  evening,  December  10^ 
were  typical  of  our  successful  gymnasium  plays.      The  play  was  the  old 

favorite,  "The  Rivals,"  by  Richard  Brinsley 

Wallace  House  Dramatics     Sheridan,  and  its  choice,  which  at  first  seemed 

bold,  was  by  the  result  justified.  We  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  Jefferson  as  Bob  Acres  makes  this  play, 
that  it  is  his  play  in  fact.  We  looked  with  interest,  therefore,  at  the  presen- 
tation of  the  play  in  a  new  light.  The  parts  of  Bob  Acres  and  Faulkland 
were  cut  a  great  deal,  and  Julia  was  left  out  entirely.  We  were  sorry  that 
these  changes  were  necessary,  but  in  this  way  the  many  other  characters 
were  unusually  well  emphasized  and  developed. 

The  thing  that  continually  impressed  the  spectator  was  this  proportionate 
development  of  all  the  parts  and  the  carefulness  which  each  individual  part 
had  been  worked  out. 

Bob  Acres  was  particularly  original,  making  no  attempt  to  imitate  Jeffer- 
son, and  his  acting  charmed  by  its  spontaneity.  A  new  Fag  was  revealed  to- 
us  also,  and  a  very  amusing  one.  Faulkland's  part  was  made  difficult  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  so  much  shortened,  but  was  well  taken.  Sir  Lucius'  part 
was  consistently,  though  not  brilliantly  taken. 

Mrs.  Malaprop  was  just  what  Mrs.  Malaprop  should  have  been.  We 
laughed  at  her,  and  we  did  not  tire  of  her.  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  showed  a 
decided  ability  for  rising  to  occasions.  When,  for  instance,  he  declared  that 
he  should  be  in  a  perfect  frenzy,  there  was  no  room  for  a  doubt  in  our  minds 
as  to  his  mental  state.  Captain  Absolute  did  not  always  fulfil  our  expecta- 
tions when  the  critical  moment  arrived.  However,  he  worked  up  to  his  part 
as  the  play  progressed,  and  in  the  scene  with  Mrs.  Malaprop  was  especially 
good.  Lydia  Languish  merited  Sir  Anthony's  glowing  description  of  her. 
Her  acting  was  for  the  most  part  good,  though  in  a  few  places  a  trifle  unsym- 
pathetic. 

The  play  was  very  long,  in  fact  it  was  almost  ten  before  Bob  Acres  made  his 
bow.      But  in  spite  of  this  the  interest  of  the  audience  was  held  throughout. 
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Much  credit  is  dne  the  committee,  those  workers  behind  the  scenes,  as  well 
m  those  before  the  footlights,  for  the  play  wi  dingly  well  sta 

There  were  no  long  waits  beta  es,  nor  was  there  anything  else  t<>  mar 

the  smoothness  and  enjoyment  of  the  performance.    The  cast  was  as  follows  : 

Sir  Anthony  Absolute Bertha  Erring 

Captain  Absolute Lois  Eollister 

Fanlkland Florence  Howe 

Bob  Acres Ruth  Crossett 

Sir  Lucius  OTrigger Ingovar  Gay 

Fag Emma  Tyler 

David, Mary  Pond 

Mrs.  Malaprop Alice  Wellington 

Lydia  Languish, Elizabeth  Barnard 

Lucy Laura  Glazier 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  17  the  annual  Christmas  concert  was  given 
by  the  Glee,  Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs.  The  Clubs  seemed  unusually  suc- 
cessful both  in  selection  and  rendition  of  their  music.  The  programme  was 
as  follows : 

-  j  Fair  Smith B.  C.  Blodgett 

(  Cat  and  Sparrow, Sherwood 

Glee  Club. 

2.  Dreamy  Eyes, Arr.  G.  L.  Lansing 

Banjo  Club. 

3.  Prince  of  Pilsen  Medley, Luder 

Mandolin  Club. 

4.  Lament  of  Mi  Yen, Hayes 

Glee  Club. 

5.  Serenade, Widor 

Mandolin  Club. 

6.  Topical  Song, Words  by  Candace  Thurber  1904 

Glee  Club. 

-  (  Selection  from  Prince  of  Pilsen, Luder 

I  Medley, Arr.  G.  L.  Lansing 

Banjo  Club. 

8.     Gipsy  Maid, Cook 

Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs. 

The  system  of  preventing  students  from  bringing  their  books  with  them 
into  chapel  through  the  agency  of  guards  at  the  doors  has  been  suspended 
for  the  winter,  at  the  suggestion  of  President  Seelye. "  The  considerations 
which  resulted  in  this  suggestion  are  that  the  health  of  the  girls  acting  as 
guards  is  somewhat  endangered  during  the  winter  months,  and  also  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  place  outside  where  the  books  may  be  conveniently  left. 

Signora  Zambini,  Countess  Salazar,  spoke  at  Vespers,  December  7,  on  the 
present  relation  between  the  Church  and  State  in  Italy. 
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26,     Lecture  by  Professor   Griggs.      Subject :    Marcus 
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29,     Examinations  begin. 
Feb.        1,     Lecture  by  Professor  Griggs.    Subject :  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi. 
2,     Lecture  by  Professor  Griggs.    Subject :  Savonarola. 
5,     Beginning  of  the  Second  Semester. 

7,  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Society. 

8,  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

9,  Lecture  by  Professor  Griggs.     Subject :  Giordano 

Bruno. 
11,     Lawrence  House  Dramatics. 
14,     Alpha  Society. 
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THE    "EVERLASTING    NAY"    AND    ITS     SOLUTION 
IN  CARLYLE  AND   TENNYSON 

To  most  persons  who  think  deeply  about  life  there  comes  a 
time  of  keen  mental  struggle  when  theories  and  beliefs  that  have 
thus  far  seemed  satisfactory,  suddenly  fail,  and  questions  and 
doubts  take  their  place.  This  period  of  conflict  generally  comes 
in  early  maturity,  when  a  man's  personal  experience  and  intel- 
lectual development  have  brought  him  to  a  point  where  he  can 
no  longer  hold  his  early  religious  beliefs  ;  or  it  may  come  later 
from  some  sudden  shock  or  great  grief  that  shatters  the  founda- 
tions of  his  existence  and  forces  him  to  ask,  as  he  unwillingly 
pieces  his  life  together  again,  "What  is  the  use  of  it  all?" 
Such  a  conflict  must  vary  in  intensity,  but  come  it  must  in  some 
form,  sooner  or  later,  to  most  thoughtful  people.  Our  senses  are 
so  highly  organized,  so  finely  trained,  so  acute,  that  apparently 
what  does  not  touch  them  can  have  no  existence,  and  we  have 
to  fight  for  our  belief  in  things  intangible.  There  is  in  every 
one  the  recognition  of  some  power  beyond  and  above.  This 
instinctive  faith  is  born  into  us.  It  may  be  covered  up  and 
merely  dormant,  but  it  is  there,  waiting.     Would  he  who  cried: 
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"  Oh,  God,  if  there  be  a  God,  save  my  soul,  if  I  have  a  soul ! n 
have  made  this  prayer  unless  he  knew  that  out  in  the  darkness 
there  was  something  greater  and  grander  than  himself  ? 

This  time  of  conflict  to  which  we  refer  is  but  the  changing  of 
this  instinctive  faith  into  an  active,  conscious  one,  a  guide  for 
life,  and  doubt  is  the  first  step  in  this  experience.  Doubt  is  not 
necessarily  denial,  it  is  not  necessarily  a  passive  phase  ;  it  is 
something  active,  working  out  its  own  salvation,  and  the  end  of 
it  is  vision.  Faith  and  doubt  are  not  opposites,  but  the  former, 
when  strongest,  is  generally  the  outcome  of  the  latter.  As. 
Tennyson  says  : 

"  There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds." 

Both  Carlyle  and  Tennyson  have  left  us  records  of  this  phase 
of  their  own  development,  illustrating  different  forms  of  this 
struggle  with  skepticism.  In  the  "  In  Memoriam  "  of  Tennyson, 
the  philosophical  portion  grows  out  of  the  poet's  deep  personal 
sorrow  at  the  loss  of  his  most  intimate  friend,  Arthur  Henry  Hal- 
lam.  This  sorrow,  in  its  expansion  after  the  first  passionate, 
selfish  outburst,  becomes  a  part  of  the  world's  common  grief,  and 
thus  far-reaching  and  unselfish.  In  the  dejection  and  despair  fol- 
lowing the  earlier,  more  tumultuous  phase,  the  poet  asks,  "What 
is  the  purpose  of  this  life,  if  death  be  the  end  of  it  all  ?  "  He 
questions  nature,  and  finds  there  only  confirmation  that  death  is 
the  end  of  a  life  totally  unregarded  by  any  higher  power.  It  is 
true  that  nature  sacrifices  individuals  to  save  the  type,  but  fre- 
quently the  type  also  is  crushed  and  blotted  out.  Turn  wherever 
he  will,  it  seems  to  the  questioning  soul  as  if  it  could  find  noth- 
ing but  confirmation  of  the  fear  that  man's  brief  life  is  but  an 
aimless  drifting  from  nowhere  into  nothing.  And  yet,  he  can 
not  believe  this  to  be  true  : 

"  And  he,  shall  he, 
Man,  her  last  work,  who  seem'd  so  fair 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Who  loved,  who  suffered  countless  ills, 
Who  battled  for  the  true,  the^just, 
Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust, 
Or  seal'd  within  the  iron  hills.? 
No  more? 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Oh,  life  as  futile  then  as  frail !  " 
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The  poet  lias  uol  lost  his  faith  in  God,  and  believes  that  the 
Btrongesl  confirmation  of  immortality  is  found  in  his  own  hearl ; 
that  this  instinctive  craving  for  a  deeper  and  fuller  life  is  inborn 

in  man.  and  not  put  there  in  mockery,  bul  thai  it  foreshadows 

the  coming  life.      Therefore  lie  must  have  faith,   or  his  lit'.-  is 
utterly  valueless. 

"  My  own  dim  life  should  teach  me  this, 
That  life  shall  live  for  evermore, 
Else  earth  is  darkness  at  the  core, 
And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is." 

This  cry  of  the  heart  for  a  survival  does  not  come  from  fear 
of  death,  but  from  love,  which  is  the  expression  of  man's  inner 
life.  The  revelation  of  God  to  us,  does  not  come  to  us  from 
logic,  and  cannot  be  proved  through  any  course  of  argumenta- 
tive reasoning,  but  is  shown  to  us  daily  through  this  knowledge 
of  the  love  in  our  own  hearts.  Tennyson  emerges  from 
this  struggle  not  having  solved  his  problems,  but  having  discov- 
ered that  the  world's  pain  cannot  be  done  away  with  by  mere 
knowledge  alone,  but  by  knowledge  assisted  by  wisdom,  which 
is  based  on  love.  Here  comes  the  deepest  part  of  Tennyson's 
teaching, — this  doctrine  of  universal  love, — love  of  man,  of 
nature,  of  God.  Tennyson  has  transformed  the  selfishness  of 
sorrow  into  the  unselfishness  of  love  and  sympathy  and  hope 
universal. 

"  I  will  not  shut  me  from  my  kind,"  he  says. 

From  this,  Tennyson  turns  to  the  nature  of  death.  Is  it  a 
sleep  ?  Is  it  like  marriage,  a  passing  from  the  old  life  into  the 
new  ?  Have  souls  any  consciousness  after  death,  any  com- 
munion with  those  on  earth  ?  Do  souls  retain  their  individual- 
ity, or  merge  into  one  vast  soul  ?  Tennyson  believes  that  the 
soul  in  its  separate  form  is  immortal;  that  love  is  immortal ;  and 
that  his  love  for  his  friend  will  exist  after  death  in  a  fuller,  more 
beautiful  form.  This  belief  of  Tennyson's  is  really  only  a  hope, 
but  it  is  so  vital  to  him  as  to  become  almost  an  article  of  faith. 
This  life,  to  him,  is  the  final,  critical  point  in  the  soul's  develop- 
ment, where  we  are  tried  and  tested  before  advancing  to  the 
state  of  full  knowledge,  where  we  shall  be  beyond  all  our  earth- 
ly limitations,  and  yet  be  separate  entities;  existing,  as  one  of 
the  poems   suggests,  like  flowers   in  a   garden,  colored  by  the 
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remembrance  of  the  deeds  of  this  life.  The  grounds  for  his  faith 
seem  vague  and  unconvincing,  but  are  beautiful.     He  says  : 

"  If  e'er  when  faith  had  fallen  asleep, 
I  heard  a  voice,  'Believe  no  more,' 
And  heard  an  ever-breaking  shore 
That  trembled  in  the  Godless  deep  : 

A  warmth  within  the  breast  would  melt 
The  freezing  reason's  colder  part, 
And  like  a  man  in  wrath,  the  heart 
Stood  up  and  answered,  '  I  have  felt."' 

The  experience  of  Carlyle  as  described  in  "  Sartor  Resartus," 
is  both  like  and  unlike  Tennyson's.  The  period  of  conflict  came 
not  out  of  personal  sorrow,  but  out  of  the  clash  of  the  ideal  and 
actual  as  the  man's  intellectual  life  expanded.  It  was  the  state 
of  one  who  had  lost  that  main-spring  of  life,  hope.  His  unbe- 
lief in  all  things  grew  out  of  what  he  called  the  worst  of  all  un- 
belief, unbelief  in  himself,  in  his  powers.  Tennyson's  sorrow 
draws  him  nearer  to  his  fellowmen  ;  it  is  quite  the  reverse  with 
Carlyle.  "  Invisible,  yet  inpenetrable  walls,  as  of  enchantment, 
divided  me  from  ail  living. . .  .it  was  a  stmnge  isolation  I  then 
lived  in. . .  .to  me,  the  Universe  was  all  void  of  Life,  of  Purpose, 
of  Volition,  even  of  Hostility. .  .  .it  was  one  huge,  dead,  immeas- 
urable Steam  Engine,  rolling  on,  in  its  dead  indifference,  to 
grind  me  limb  from  limb."  This  miserable  condition  of  fear  and 
hopelessness  had  lasted  some  years,  when  suddenly  there  came 
to  him  the  question:  "What  art  thou  afraid  of?  What  is 
the  sum  total  of  the  worst  that  lies  before  thee  ?  Death — well, 
death,  then.  Canst  thou  not  suffer  ?  Hast  thou  not  a  heart  ? 
Let  it  come  then  !  I  will  meet  it  and  defy  it."  From  that  time 
"  the  temper  of  my  misery  was  changed  ;  not  fear  nor  whining 
sorrow  was  it,  but  Indignation,  and  grim,  fire-eyed  Defiance." 
This  phase  of  the  struggle,  the  challenge  flung  to  fate,  does  not 
find  a  parallel  in  Tennyson.  His  was  a  more  gentle  nature. 
His  final  doctrine,  that  of  love,  grew  slowly,  from  step  to  step, 
almost  unconsciously,  while  Carlyle  reached  his  conclusion 
through  a  series  of  crises.  The  former  begins  with  a  sense  of 
personal  grief,  merging  into  the  outward  and  inward  world  - 
suffering  of  which  he  feels  himself  a  part;  the  latter  begins  with 
a  sense  of  impotence  and  failure,  and  cries  defiance  at  a  world 
seemingly  banded  against  him.  But  though  Carlyle  may  doubt 
if:  there  be  other  than  "  An  absentee  God,  sitting  idle,  ever  since 
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the  first  Sabbath,  at  the  outside  of  his  universe,  and  seeing  it 
go,"  ye1  be  still,  even  in  his  darkest  moments,  holds  fast  to  his 

belief  in  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  of  duty.  With  Ten- 
nyson he  finds  his  surest  revelation  of  God  in  his  own  heart  : 
"If  my  as  yet  seal<  i  eyes  with  their  unspeakable  longing  could 

nowhere  see  Him,  nevertheless  in  my  heart  He  was  present,  and 
Bis  heaven -written  Law  still  sb  ible  and  sacr<  d  tin  r<  ." 

Like  Tennyson.  Carlyle  now  interrogates  nature,  and  finds 
there  the  first  gleam  of  hope.  Nature  and  God  are  one  and  the 
same,  not  warring  with  each  other,  but  God  speaking  to  all  men 
through  nature.  And  now  that  he  ran  see  the  love  of  God  raani- 
in  nature,  lie  can  see  it  in  himself  and  in  his  fellowmen. 
He  begins  to  recognize  his  brotherhood  with  all  men  in  a  com- 
mon sorrow,  a  common  hardness  of  lot.  "Poor,  wandering, 
wayward  Man  !  Art  thou  not  tried  and  beaten  with  stripes, 
even  as  I  am  ?  . .  .Man  with  his  so  mad  Wants,  and  so  mean  En- 
deavours had  become  the  dearer  to  me,  and  even  for  his  suffer- 
ing and  his  sins  I  now  first  named  him  Brother." 

Out  of  this  struggle  has  come  to  Carlyle  the  knowledge  of 
why  man  suffers  so  bitterly;  it  is  because  his  aims  are  false;  he 
has  been  seeking  happiness  as  the  end  of  life,  and  "if  what  thou 
namest  Happiness  be  our  true  aim,  then  are  we  all  astray." 
"  There  is  in  man,"  he  says,  "a  higher  than  Love  of  Happi- 
ness, he  can  do  without  Happiness,  and  instead  thereof'  find 
Blessedness,"  and  blessedness,  according  to  Carlyle,  is  purchased 
only  by  duty  done.  "Conviction,"  he  says,  "  were  it  never  so 
excellent,  is  worthless  till  it  converts  itself  into  Conduct."  •  So 
Carlyle's  philosophy  of  life  resolves  itself  into  a  doctrine  of  ac- 
tion. As  Tennyson  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  love,  more  love, 
so  Carlyle  cries  for  work,  more  work.  "Produce!  produce! 
Were  it  but  the  pitifullest  infinitesimal  fraction  of  a  Product, 
produce  it,  in  God's  name."  Only  by  what  a  man  can  do,  and 
has  done,  can  he  judge  his  own  powers;  only  by  continuous  en- 
deavor can  be  bring  forth  the  best  that  is  in  him,  and  by  work 
alone  can  doubt  and  denial  be  conquered. 

There  is  great  similarity  between  the  main  ideas  of  Carlyle 
and  Tennyson;  the  difference  comes  in  the  emphasis;  on  action, 
in  the  former  :  on  love,  in  the  latter,  as  the  means  for  develop- 
ing man's  spiritual  life. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  Carlyle, 
like  Tennyson,  regards  it  useless  to  try  to  prove  it,  or  rather  it 
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is  to  him  so  clear  as  not  even  to  ask  for  proof.  "  The  real  being 
of  whatever  was,  and  whatever  is,  and  whatever  will  be,"  he 
says,  "  is  even  now  and  forever. . .  .believe  it  thou  must,  under- 
stand it  thou  canst  not."  To  him,  this  earthly  life  is  but  the 
embodiment  in  the  flesh,  for  a  brief  period  only,  of  the  Divinity. 
With  this  conception  of  the  unity  of  before-life,  life,  and  after- 
life, with  life  merely  a  short,  tumultuous,  stormful  appearance 
from  out  the  mystery,  all  question  as  to  immortality  is  un- 
necessary. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject,  Tennyson  has  merely  reiterated, 
in  a  beautiful  form,  the  essential  spirit  of  Christianity.  His 
theology  has  nothing  of  the  dogmatic  about  it,  and  no  emphasis 
is  placed  on  an  historical  revelation,  yet  he  argues  along  estab- 
lished lines;  while  Carlyle,  equally  indifferent  to  the  dogmas  of 
historic  Christianity,  goes  yet  a  step  further  than  Tennyson.  In 
his  conception  of  time  and  space,  Carlyle  gives  us  an  idea  as 
new  as  it  is  inspiring.  He  believes  time  and  space  to  be  only 
thought-forms,  which  hinder  us  from  seeing  the  truth, — that 
man  is  really  a  spirit,  but  encumbered  with  material  form  for  a 
brief  time. 

In  regard  to  the  work  and  activities  of  life,  Tennyson's  theory 
appeals  more  strongly  to  many.  In  substance,  Carlyle  tells  us 
to  expect  nothing  from  life  as  our  right ;  no  happiness,  no  joy, 
nothing  but  the  opportunity  to  work.  "  The  fraction  of  Life 
can  be  increased  in  Value,  not  so  much  by  increasing  your  Nu- 
merator, as  by  lessening  your  Denominator."  This  seems  a 
hard,  pitiless  theory.  Man  has  a  natural  craving  for  happiness. 
Tennyson  recognizes  far  more  clearly  than  Carlyle,  how  depend- 
ent we  all  are  upon  one  another.  His  doctrine  of  renunciation 
is  not  on  the  principle  of  increasing  life's  fraction  by  lessening 
the  denominator,  but  by  increasing  the  numerator,  too,  as  it  were, 
— increasing,  that  is,  the  fulness  of  life,  by  an  enlarged  capacity 
for  love,  for  individuals,  for  mankind  at  large,  and  finally  for 
God.  Out  of  this  larger  life  will  spring  naturally  the  self- 
renunciatory  acts  of  love.  And  in  service  for  others  will  lie  our 
happiness.  Carlyle  says  mankind  is  not  entitled  to  happi- 
ness. Can  we  not  question  this  doctrine  ?  It  seems  more  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  every  man  has  given  to  him  certain  tal- 
ents and  opportunities  out  of  which  it  is  possible  to  create  great 
happiness,  but  that  whether  he  obtains  it  or  not,  depends  sole- 
ly upon  the  use  he  makes  of  these  gifts.     Tools  enough  to  make 
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him  a  skillful  workman,  would  seem  to  be  man's  right,  If  there 
be  just  ice. 

Perhaps  neither  of   these  solutions  is  convincing  and  final. 

Both  tlir  nature  of  such  a  c<  i iflicl  and   its  soluti<  n  depend  i 
man's  temperament  and  his  p<  rsonal  experience-,  and  certainly 
individual  doubt   can  be  removed  only  by  individual  struggle, 

— yet  the  experiences  of  these  two  men  are  deeply  significant, 
for  each  exemplified  in  a  very  special  sense  that  conflict  between 
faith  and  doubt  that  has  played  Buch  an  important  part  in  nine- 
teenth century  thought  ;  and  a  conflict,  one  may  add,  that  still 
persists. 

Edith  de  Charny  Suffren. 
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De  Rerum  Natura. 

Hell  ?    What  is  hell  ?    It  is  not  in  the  deep 
Of  Acheron,  where  in  a  shuddering  heap 
A  Tantalus  awaits  the  falling  stone, 
To  crush  him  into  everlasting  sleep. 

Look  on  our  life  ;  our  Tantalus  is  here  ; 
For  lashed,  and  spurred,  and  driven  on  by  fear 
Of  Gods,  we  wait  their  pleasure,  and  like  fools 
Are  fearful  of  the  sorrows  hanging  near. 

There  is  no  Tityus  in  hell,  I  say, 
On  whose  deep  breast  are  fed  the  birds  of  prey  ; 
He  could  not  bear  eternal  pain,  nor  give 
Food  from  his  mighty  body  day  by  day. 

But  Tityus  is  he  in  love  who  lies  ; 
Desire  eats  his  vitals,  and  he  cries 
In  bitter  anguish  of  his  soul  and  mind, 
And,  lusting,  longeth  ever  for  the  prize. 

No  Sisyphus,  with  mighty  strength,  the  stone 
Rolls  up  the  rocky  mountain-side  alone, 
And  sees  it  plunging  downward  to  the  plain, 
To  heave  it  up  again  with  sigh  and  groan. 
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But  he  is  Sisyphus  who  seeks  to  gain 
Stern  power  and  fasces  from  the  mob,  and  reign; 
Soon  as  he  mounts  the  royal  throne  of  power, 
The  fickle  people  hurl  him  down  again. 

So  to  be  fed  with  every  pleasant  thing 
Which  fruitful  nature  each  to  each  may  bring, 
And  still  to  hunger,  never  to  be  filled 
With  all  the  charms  the  seasons  outward  fling, 

The  glowing  Maidens'  torment  this  ;  to  pour 
Into  the  leaking  vessel's  empty  core 
The  waters  they  must  draw  in  panting  haste 
To  still  the  thirsty  vessel's  cry  for  more. 

And  Cerberus,  the  furies,  fierce  and  dree, 
Black,  nameless  places  whence  the  lightnings  flee, 
And  Tartarus  belching  fire  from  its  jaws  ; — 
These  torments  are  not,  nor  can  ever  be. 

But  here  in  life  is  fear  of  evil  sent, 
For  evil  deeds  the  dreadful  punishment ; 
Prisons  and  lashings,  hurlings  down  to  hell, 
And  what  avail  if  thou  shouldst  still  repent  ? 

But  if  these  things  are  absent,  yet  thy  mind, 
Fearing  itself,  may  other  prisons  find, 
May  goad  itself,  and  lash  with  bloody  stripes, 
And  drive  thee  on  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

Lucy  Webb  Hastings. 


A  LUNCHEON 

The  Brownells  bad  always  been  shy,  and  Miss  Sophia  was  no 
exception.  Like  her  brother  and  sister  she  suffered  during  three 
church  sociables  a  year  and  the  birthday  party  of  the  girl  across 
the  street.  With  them  she  had  endured  agonies  as  she  orna- 
mented the  wall  the  one  wretched  winter  they  went  to  dancing 
school.  She  shared  in  the  nervousness  of  her  mother  when  Mr. 
Jones,  Mr.  Brownell's  old  classmate,  came  to  take  dinner  and 
talk  over  the  new  scientific  discoveries;  and  in  the  nervousness 
of  her  father  when  Mrs.  Bean  and  Mrs.  Robbins  stayed  to  tea 
after  spending  the  afternoon  sewing  and  discussing  methods  of 
education  with  Mrs.  Brownell  :  and  in  the  nervousness  of  both 
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parents  on  the  awful  semi-annual  occasion  when  the  minister 
ami  his  wife  were  invited  to  dinner.      While  still  young,  her 

brother  and  Bister  both  lefl  home  to  lead  a  life  which  was  a  nat- 
ural continuation  of  this  beginning.  Jane  married  her  cousin, 
a  naturalist,  who  took  her  to  a  home  in  the  wilderness,  miles 
from  any  other  human  habitation.  Nathaniel  studied  civil  en- 
gineering, and  went  to  lav  a  railroad  across  a  western  desert. 
Sophia,  however,  remained  at  home  many  years,  and  when  she 
did  leave  it  was  to  go  to  the  city.  An  aunt  of  Mr.  Brownell's 
dying  there  in  her  seventy-ninth  year,  left  her  house  to  her 
namesake,  the  second  Sophia  Brownell. 

A  new  life  began  for  Miss  Sophia.  She  found  herself  going 
into  society  !  Friends  to  whom  her  minister  had  written,  called, 
friends  of  her  aunt's,  then  the  people  of  her  new  church,  and 
lastly  the  neighbors.  Then  all  these  calls  had  to  be  returned. 
But  all  was  very  different  from  her  home.  The  people  never 
brought  their  sewing,  never  stayed  more  than  half  an  hour, 
never  even  took  off  their  wraps.  They  never  earnestly  imparted 
their  views  of  the  affairs  of  their  city,  their  church,  or  their 
family  ;  in  fact,  Miss  Sophia  did  not  know  just  what  they  did 
talk  about.  After  these  calls  she  retained  only  a  confused  im- 
pression of  gracious  smiles  and  witty  remarks  on  the  other 
lady's  part,  of  embarrassed  smiles  and  awkward  phrases  on  her 
own  ;  but  above  all  was  the  rare  delight  of  having  come  in  con- 
tact with  new  personalities,  of  having  caught  a  glimpse  of  an 
unknown  world.  That  lingered  even  when  the  first  excitement 
died  away  and  left  in  glaring  relief  her  own  awkwardness  and 
bashf ulness.  The  whole  winter  was  an  alternation  of  ecstasy 
and  agony  in  the  whirl  of  two  calls  a  week,  a  tea  a  fortnight, 
and  a  dinner  a  month. 

However,  in  the  midst  of  the  delights  and  terrors  of  these 
festivities  she  discovered  a  new  danger, — some  day  it  would  be 
her  duty  to  return  this  hospitality.  She  shuddered  at  the 
thought,  and  tried  to  put  it  out  of  her  mind.  During  Lent  she 
could  do  so  conscientiously  enough,  for  she  had  heard  it  was  not 
"the  thing"  to  "  go  out  "  then.  But  on  Easter  Monday  the 
duty  confronted  her,  bigger  and  more  appalling  than  ever.  She 
must  entertain.  A  tea  ?  She  would  not  be  equal  to  greeting 
and  shaking  hands  with  so  many  people.  Besides  she  could  not 
afford  to  get  enough  new  tea  cups.  A  dinner  ?  There  the  talk 
ought  to  be  so  quick  and  bright,  and  the  hostess  ought  to  be  the 
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center  of  it.  And  it  lasted  so  long.  Then  to  serve  a  big  dinner 
would  be  beyond  Maggie  and  Bridget. 

For  three  days  she  hesitated  between  the  tea  and  the  dinner. 
Both  were  dreadful,  yet  there  was  something  tempting  in  each. 
Then  the  inspiration  came.  She  would  give  a  luncheon.  There 
would  be  simply  a  small,  congenial  company  ;  she  could  ask 
only  the  ladies  near  her  own  age,  without  slighting  the  husbands 
and  daughters.  It  would  be  nice  to  have  them  all.  if  she  dared 
— perhaps  sometime  she  would  dare,  and  a  lunch  party  was  such 
a  good  beginning.  It  was  not  so  great  an  undertaking  as  to 
really  terrify  her,  yet  new  and  daring  enough  to  lend  a  thrill  of 
excitement.  There  were  so  many  things  for  her  to  decide  and 
plan  all  by  herself.  That  night  she  wrote  to  her  mother  and  sis- 
ter long  accounts  of  the  prospective  festivity  ;  then  went  to  bed 
to  dream  of  it. 

The  next  morning  the  campaign  began  in  earnest.  First  she 
summoned  Maggie  and  Bridget  to  a  council  of  war,  and  with 
their  advice  set  the  next  Wednesday  as  the  date  of  the  luncheon. 
Then  she  had  recourse  to  the  carefull}7  hoarded  cards  and  invi- 
tations of  the  winter,  and  picked  out  the  names  of  seven  ladies. 
Her  choice  was  not  without  difficulty  ;  Miss  French,  for  in- 
stance, was  a  delightful  talker,  but  her  home  was  so  artistic  and 
well  ordered,  that  inviting  her  to  Miss  Sophia's  seemed  pre- 
sumptuous. Before  venturing  to  decide  anything  else  she 
bought  copies  of  the  "Ladies'  Home  Journal'',  the  "  Harper's 
Bazaar",  and  the  "  Delineator  "  for  the  last  three  months.  Her 
next  days  were  divided  between  the  perusal  of  these  words  of 
wisdom  and  the  attempt  to  put  them  into  practice.  She 
learned  of  the  correct  number  of  courses,  and  the  correct  size 
and  quality  of  note  paper,  of  the  proper  manner  of  writing  in- 
vitations, and  setting  tables  and  arranging  flowers.  But  to 
carry  out  her  instructions  was  another  matter.  Sometimes  she 
fell  the  prey  of  a  pretty,  talkative  clerk,  whose  display  of 
knowledge  and  volubility  almost  frightened  Miss  Sophia  away, 
and  daring  to  stay,  she  could  only  shyly  agree  with  the  greater 
authority,  and  take  what  she  was  bidden.  Then,  when  she 
looked  over  her  little  array  of  china,  and  set  aside  the  daintiest 
for  the  great  occasion,  at  the  thought  of  Mrs.  Wallace's  pretty 
lips  actually  pressing  the  very  cup  she  held,  her  hand  so  trem- 
bled that  the  cup  fell  and  broke  into  fragments  at  her  feet. 

The  invitations  were  mailed  on   Friday  morning,    and   Miss 
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Sophia  at  once  began  anxiously  to  await  the  replies.  Tin-  last 
mail  on  Saturday  brought  her  a  dainty  note — "Accepts  with 
-arc"  Mrs.  Taylor,  with  her  ease  and  good  humor  was 
really  coming.  Miss  Sophia  smiled  happily  ;  then  gave  a  fear- 
ful shudder,  bul  the  smile  remained.  She  read  and  re-read  the 
ptance,  noting  every  word,  critically  examining  the  hand- 
writing,  wondering  how  much  truth  and  how  much  courtesy 
was  implied  in  "pleasure."  Though  this  left  her  contented 
through  Sunday,  she  was  none  the  less  eager  for  Monday's  let- 
ters. There  were  three,  one  from  her  mother  and  two  others. 
It  was  the  others  she  opened  first.  As  she  put  them  down  again, 
she  heaved  a  big  sigh,  for  both  were  regrets,  but  her  mother's 
letter  pained  her  most  of  all. 

"  Your  father  and  I  are  both  very  surprised  that  you  think  of 
giving  a  party  for  the  society  people  you  have  met  this  winter. 
You  know,  dear,  that  I  am  most  anxious  for  your  pleasure,  but 
I  understand  the  family  too  well  to  suppose  that  you  can  find 
pleasure  by  going  into  company.  I  hope,  however,  that  as  the 
result  of  this  year's  experience  you  may  gain  one  or  two  friends 
like  Mrs.  Bean  and  Mrs.  Robbins." 

Like  Mrs.  Bean  and  Mrs.  Robbins  indeed  !  who  always  did  and 
read  and  saw  and  thought  the  same  things  as  she  herself.  Just 
then  Maggie  asked  what  flowers  would  be  on  the  table  on  Wednes- 
day, and  Miss  Sophia  set  out  for  the  florist's  to  drive  those  un- 
pleasant letters  from  her  mind. 

There  she  examined  every  leaf  and  blossom,  and  when  she 
could  summon  up  courage  to  address  the  clerk,  priced  them  too. 
The  very  prettiest  must  be  on  her  luncheon  table.  Perhaps  the 
tall  American  Beauties  would  be  her  best  choice,  their  dignity 
and  charm  might  draw  all  eyes  away  from  her  and  compensate 
for  her  deficiency  in  those  qualities.  No  ;  over  such  tall  flowers 
she  could  not  see  whether  the  ladies  at  the  other  end  of  the  table 
were  properly  served.  Instead  those  violets  would  be  beautiful. 
From  her  childhood  she  had  loved  the  little  blue  flowers  hiding 
in  unfrequented  spots  ;  she  thought  they  felt  as  she  did,  and  she 
sympathized  with  them.  But  these  big  bunches  were  not  shy, 
they  would  hardly  notice  her,  for  all  their  interest  would  be  in 
the  spritely,  tasteful  Miss  Wood.  Thus  it  was  long  before  Miss 
Sophia  made  up  her  mind  ;  but  when  she  had  finally  ordered 
carnations  and  ferns,  all  the  bitterness  the  morning  letters 
brought  had  beeu  lost.     After  all,  six  was  a  pleasanter  number 
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for  the  table  than  eight,  both  serving  and  conversing  would  be 
easier. 

The  evening  mail  was  not  re-assuring,  however.  Again  she 
received  three  letters  ;  again  two  ladies  declined,  and  her  sister 
wrote  : 

" Dearest  Sophia:  —  Your  letter  has  just  come,  and  I  write 
immediately,  hoping  I  may  be  in  time  to  check  your  folly.  Are 
you  crazy  ?  Any  luncheon  you  gave  would  be  like  a  funeral. 
When  you  yourself  don't  feel  at  home,  you  can  not  put  your 
guests  at  ease.  Your  embarrassment  will  be  contagious;  you 
won't  be  the  only  one  wishing  there  were  a  way  of  escape.  Fred 
is  waiting  to  mail  this.  Heed  my  warnings,  if  not  for  your  own 
sake,  for  your  guests'.     In  haste, 

Your  devoted  sister  Jane." 

Miss  Sophia  regarded  this  letter  with  a  dazed  stare.  Was  she 
really  doomed  to  pass  her  life  without  attaining  to  the  blessing 
of  companionship,  without  escaping  from  the  domain  of  her 
tyrant  shyness  ?  She  turned  out  the  parlor  light  and  went  to 
bed  without  even  re-reading  the  notes  from  Mrs.  Wallace  and 
Miss  Wood. 

The  next  morning  was  bright  and  encouraging.  As  she  threw 
the  letters  into  the  scrap  basket,  she  tried  to  drive  the  recollec- 
tion of  them  from  her  thoughts.  She  busied  herself  about  the 
preparations  for  to-morrow,  and  hoped  for  more  agreeable  mail. 
Then  she  went  out  to  see  some  neighbors,  who  were  too  like 
Mrs.  Bean  and  Mrs.  Robbins  to  be  interesting,  but  who  could 
till  a  couple  of  places  at  the  table,  and  would  not  object  to  being 
asked  at  the  last  minute.  She  had  the  misfortune  of  finding 
that  one  had  gone  out  of  town  for  a  week,  and  the  other  was 
engaged  in  nursing  her  children  through  a  siege  of  measles. 
When  she  returned  home  it  was  past  time  for  the  noon  delivery,, 
but  no  letters  waited  her.  Two  invitations  were  yet  unanswered 
at  this  late  date.  But  certainly  the  ladies  would  have  been  sure 
to  let  her  know  if  they  were  not  coming.  It  was  undoubtedly  a 
case  where  no  news  was  good  news.  Four  was  surely  a  cosy 
number,  and  would  frighten  her  less.  So  through  the  day  she 
gave  cheerful  attention  to  the  preparations.  Then  in  the  evening 
she  gave  the  final  touches  to  the  gown  she  was  going  to  wear, 
wondering  whether  the  severely  and  elegantly  simple  Mrs. 
Barton  would  think  the  pink  velvet  bow  on  the  black  dress  too 
gay  for  a  person  of  Miss  Sophia's  age. 
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The  eventful  day  broke  dear  and  beautiful.  Miss  Sophia  was 
up  early,  dow  joyously  reminding  herself  of  the  event  which 
was  to  occur,  now  half  wishing  it  were  a  day  further  away. 
Scorning    Maggie's    services,    she    herself    aervously    dusted 

t  1h»  parlors,  making  many  attempts  at  artistic  rearrangement. 
She  set  the  table  with  her  best  china  and  glass  and  silver.  At 
noon  the  postman  brought  her  a  letter  with  a  black  border. 
Mrs.  Green  explained  that  her  acknowledgement  of  the  invita- 
tion came  so  late  because  she  had  been  called  from  town  by  her 
father's  death.  Miss  Sophia's  voice  was  uncertain  as  she  directed 
Maggie  to  re-set  the  table  for  three,  then  she  hurried  to  her  room 
to  dr<  ss,  usually  an  easy  task,  but  very  difficult  now.  Who  ever 
heard  oi  a  lunch  party  of  three?  Her  collar  would  not  fasten 
properly,  and  her  bow  looked  askew.  Both  Mrs.  Taylor  and 
Mrs.  Barton  were  delightful,  but  she  wanted  a  regular  fashion- 
able luncheon. 

Like  a  child  she  watched  from  behind  the  parlor  curtains  for 
arrivals.  At  last  a  carriage  stopped  and  Mrs.  Taylor  descended. 
Miss  Sophia  could  hear  her  give  the  order, — "At  four  o'clock." 
Then  the  door  bell  rang.  Miss  Sophia  found  herself  shaking, 
she  was  too  scared  to  face  Mrs.  Taylor  now,  and  let  the  maid 
take  her  up  stairs.  At  last  the  rustle  of  silk  was  heard  again; 
the  hostess  prepared  herself  for  the  ordeal.  The  guest  entered 
smiling  and  at  ease,  quite  as  though  it  were  an  everyday  affair, 
very  evidently  with  no  quickening  of  the  puls^. 

';  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Brownell  ?  Am  I  the  first  ?  I  feared 
I  should  be  late,  for  I  stopped  on  my  way  to  inquire  after  Mrs. 
Barton.  She  was  better,  but  so  disturbed.  She  just  discovered 
that  Miss  Barton  had  failed  to  send  her  reply  to  your  invitation. 
They  both  realized  how  discourteous  it  was,  and  how  much 
inconvenience  it  would  cause  you.  And  they  had  appreciated 
your  invitation.  Mrs.  Barton  kept  repeating  how  kind  it  was. 
But  really,  there  is  excuse  ;  poor  Margaret  Barton  is  nearly 
distracted  with  nursing  her  mother,  and  taking  care  of  the 
younger  children." 

So  not  even  Mrs.  Barton  was  coming  !  The  luncheon  of  Miss 
Sophia's  dream  was  nothing  more  than  a  dream.  She  had  no 
Btrength  for  a  reply  ;  she  sat  stunned,  dropping  an  occasional 
"  Oh  "  or  "  Yes",  until  Maggie  announced  luncheon.  Then  she 
made  a  desperate  plunge. 

"  Everybody  declined  except  you  and  Mrs.  Barton.  I  thought 
she  was  coming.     Now  there  is  no  one  to  wait  for." 
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She  dared  not  look  at  Mrs.  Taylor,  but  that  lady's  voice 
betrayed  no  annoyance  or  concern  as  she  said  : 

"  Then  I  am  to  have  you  all  to  myself.     How  delightful  !  " 

But  it  was  not  delightful  for  Miss  Sophia.  Her  hopes  were 
dead,  surely  the  dead  had  a  right  to  silence  and  awe,  yet  here 
they  were  exposed  to  the  mockery  of  Mrs.  Taylor's  laugh  and 
chatter.  The  dainty  luncheon  carefully  served  by  Maggie  was 
ghastly  in  her  e\7es.  Each  dish  seemed  to  intensify  the  failure 
of  her  desire,  and  rendered  her  more  deaf  to  her  companion's 
attempts  at  conversation.  Jane's  figure  of  the  funeral  was 
appropriate.     Would  the  awful  ceremony  ever  come  to  an  end  ? 

When  at  last  it  did,  they  entered  the  parlor  to  find  the  rain 
dashing  against  the  pane,  the  clock  pointing  to  two.  Miss 
Sophia  slipped  into  a  chair  from  which  she  could  observe  both 
clock  and  street,  and  watch  for  the  approach  of  relief.  This 
manoeuvre  led  Mrs.  Taylor  to  a  large  chair  on  the  other  side  of 
the  window, — the  seat  of  honor  in  Miss  Sophia's  eyes.  It  was  a 
comfortable,  old-fashioned  rocker  with  high  arms  and  back. 
Over  the  back  she  had  that  very  morning  hung  with  much  pride 
a  resplendent  tidy,  one  of  the  few  articles  of  decoration  brought 
from  her  home.  The  brilliancy  of  its  coloring  excited  her 
admiration,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  every  bit  was  real  silk  ;  even 
she  had  something  to  compare  with  the  sumptuous  decoration  of 
drawing  rooms  she  had  entered.  But  now  as  she  glanced  across 
at  her  guest,  a  sudden  repugnance  overcame  her.  What  had 
happened  to  the  tidy  ?  Its  colors  were  loud  and  inharmonious, 
the  whole  effect  that  of  cheap  display.  She  felt  bewildered. 
Then  to  relieve  her  eyes  she  glanced  at  Mrs.  Taylor's  dress. 
The  artistic  blending  of  soft  and  delicate  tints  rested  her.  She 
marvelled  that  it  could  be  so  simple,  when  so  fine  and  costly. 
While  continuing  to  look  and  be  pleased,  gradually  she  realized 
that  the  change  which  had  impressed  her  was  subjective.  The 
tidy  was  all  unchanged,  but  the  contrast  with  real  delicacy  and 
refinement  had  revealed  hitherto  unsuspected  barbarity  and 
crudeness.  Now  she  wanted  to  get  up  and  seize  it  and — but  no, 
she  could  not  destroy  it.  It  was  her  own  mother's  work,  and  a 
present  on  her  eighteenth  birthday.  No,  she  could  only  put  it 
out  of  sight  until  she  might  take  it  back  where  it  belonged, 
where  it  did  not  appear  incongruous  or  hideous.  After  all,  poor 
thing,  it  was  all  right  in  its  place  ;  everything  and  everybody 
had  a  proper  place.     And  she  ? 


A    LUNCHEON 

Suddenly  she  saw  clearly.     With  a  queer,  crushed  feeling 

sank  farther  into  her  chair.  She  was  like  tlif  tidy  !  What  she 
wa.s  mad*1  for  was  the  little,  nan<>w.  crude  society  al  home  ;  in 
this  brilliant,  complicated  world  which  ha<l  dazzled  her  she 
could  have  no  part.  She  had  been  made  on  a  coarse  and 
inartistic  pattern.  Beside  Mrs.  Taylor  she  must  Bee m  absurd; 
o(  course  she  could  not  feel  at  ease  in  that  refined  presence.  The 
tidy  did  not  know  how  beautiful  Mrs.  Taylor's  collar  was, — hut 
she  knew. 

Miss  Sophiadid  not  attempt  to  argue  with  herself.  She  saw  1  lie 
facts  and  accepted  them,  wondering  how  she  could  have  been 
blind  so  long.  With  a  little  trembling  and  no  hesitation,  all 
the  dreams  and  hopes  in  which  she  had  lived  that  winter  were 
renonunced.  How  queerly  she  felt  now,  not  at  all  like  the  Sophia 
who  so  eagerly  devised  this  luncheon.  The  aspirations  and  the 
tremors  were  all  over  now,  and  the  remainder  of  Mrs.  Taylor's 
visit  only  was  left  to  connect  her  visions  of  the  winter  with  the 
rest  of  her  life.  Mrs.  Taylor,  too,  was  appearing  in  a  new  light. 
No  longer,  as  typical  of  all  that  was  social  and  broadening,  did 
she  symbolize  all  that  Miss  Sophia  craved  for  herself.  She  was 
an  intrinsic  part  of  a  dream,  but  altogether  unrelated  to  present, 
actual  life.  And  Miss  Sophia,  for  the  first  time  freed  from  self- 
consciousness,  and  looking  impersonally  at  this  bit  of  her  former 
ideal,  was  for  the  first  time  able  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  her 
guest's  conversation.  Her  replies  were  not  witty  or  brilliant, 
because  that  was  not  her  nature.  Nor  was  her  manner  lively 
and  animated  ;  the  inner  crisis  through  which  she  had  just 
passed,  had  exhausted  and  weakened  her  mind  too  much  for 
that.  But  she  did  talk  intelligently  and  to  the  point,  and  she  saw 
Mrs.  Taylor  and  her  social  world  more  clearly  than  ever  before. 
However,  the  new  discoveries,  the  clearer  vision,  the  conversa- 
tion on  subjects  of  common  interest  with  a  woman  of  other  ideas 
and  experiences,  failed  to  bring  the  stimulation  and  excitement 
that  small  things  had  aroused  so  short  a  while  ago.  This  was 
what  she  had  been  craving  and  longing  for,  but  now  it  was  come 
she  could  not  take  it.  She  had  not  yet  the  mental  strength  for 
protest,  or  even  distress.  She  simply  had  a  vague  sense  of  regret 
that  something  was  slipping  out  of  her  life  forever,  when  the 
clock  struck  four.  As  she  bade  Mrs.  Taylor  "good-bye"  there 
was  more  wistfulness  and  earnestness  in  her  voice  than  the 
occasion  required.  Then  she  slowly  shut  the  door  on  her 
dreaming  and  longing.  Annie  May  Murray. 


WITH  FEET   OF    CLAY 

Each  has  a  statue  hidden  in  his  heart, 

Majestic,  noble,  of  a  grandeur  rare  ; 

A  statue  perfect  in  each  outward  part, 

But  which  has  feet  of  clay  its  weight  to  bear. 

And  just  as,  when  the  blood-dyed  sun  sinks  low 

The  mirroring  waters  catch  the  crimson  hue, 

The  statue's  golden  face  ne'er  fails  to  show 

The  memory  of  a  heavenly  dream  made  true. 

It  speaks  of  hope  to  him  who  there  would  look, 

Of  high  ideals,  treasured  not  in  vain  ; 

Of  fortitude,  by  risk  nor  peril  shook  : 

Of  love,  surmounting  grief  and  toil  and  pain, 

Yet,  from  the  moulded  gold  he  turns  away, 

And  showers  kisses  on  the  feet  of  clay. 

Bertha  Chace  Lovell. 


MARTHA'S    VINEYARD 

This  Martha's  Vineyard  is  only  a  small  island  set  onto  the 
edge  of  the  Atlantic  for  an  ornament,  perhaps, — or  a  superfluity. 
For  if  you  should  pass  it,  sliding  through  Vineyard  Sound,  and 
out  to  sea  on  some  sharp-pro  wed,  straight-sparred  steamship, 
you  would  call  it  a  child's  sand  heap  dumped  into  the  ocean, 
with  silly  toy  houses  sitting  atop,  a  red  lighthouse  or  two,  a 
crowded,  gingerbread-built  summer  village,  and  one  deep- 
mouthed  harbor  where  freighted  dirty  schooners  swing  at 
anchor,  and  busy,  black,  little  tug-boats  jerk  about,  speaking- 
harsh,  imperative  words  to  their  dingy,  impassive  barges. 

And  that  is  about  all  there  is  of  the  island,  although  it  is  a 
place  where  the  oldest  of  old,  and  the  newest  of  new,  and  the 
untimed  indefiniteness  between,  are  mixed  and  yet  divided  as 
deftly  as  only  fortune  and  years  can  mix  and  divide.  For  what 
is  older  than  the  great  sea,  which  coils  and  hurls  itself,  about 
the  island,  shy  and  awful  and  splendidly  glorious  as  the  sea  has 
been  since  the  world  began  ?      And  what  is  newer  than  the  sun- 
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burnt,  foolish-hearted  summer  people,  who  chew  gum,  and  dance 
in  time  to  the  brass  band's  tumbling  music  of  evenings,  who 
loiter  and  fish  uselessly  off  of  the  wharves  in  the  days  ;  or  Bcour 
the  small  island's  gray  asphalt  roads  on  their  wheeled  things — 
things  that  make  the  knock-kneed,  mild-eyed  island  horses  shy 
and  turn  skittishly  young,  as  they  seem  never  to  have  been, — 
for  fear  o(  the  unknown  monster  ?  And  for  the  indefinite  days 
of  the  middle  times,  there  are  the  men  from  the  sea  ;  men  with 
lined,  brown-parchment  faces  and  shrewd  eyes  ;  who  smoke  evil 
tobacco  and  spin  unearthly  yarns,  and  teach  the  scraggly  old 
parrot  at  the  grocery-shop  to  swear  mightily, as  they  themselves 
like  to  do.  These  men  belong  to  the  last  century  times  of  the 
whalers,  of  barques  and  brigs  and  full-rigged  ships  : — long 
voyages  and  strange  journeyings. 

In  the  gingerbread-built  village  the  newness  flourishes  mer- 
rily and  in  a  hundred  crude,  flamboyant  colors.  The  gaudy 
frame  cottages,  jogging  each  other  with  sharp  elbows,  stand  in 
long  twisted  lines  of  staring  pea-green  and  pumpkin-orange 
ugliness.  The  most  useless,  most  transient  things,  tumbling 
and  decaying  as  soon  as  built,  they  would  make  a  bonfire  that 
could  be  seen  half-a-world's  width  away  !  Flaring  up,  red 
against  the  black  sky  at  night,  they  might  almost  force  the  stars 
to  winking  once.  But  the  people,  the  gingerbread  people,  who 
match  the  cottages  only  too  well,  never  think  of  the  philan- 
thropy of  such  a  fire.  They  are  very  happy,  as  they  squander 
the  shining  summer  on  pink  pop-corn  and  colored  newspapers  ; 
pointless  splashing  under  damp  bath-houses  ;  contented  swaying 
in  rickety-backed  rocking  chairs  on  verandahs  where  no  sea 
breath  ever  finds  its  way,  although  the  narrow  path  on  which 
the  verandah  faces  may  be  called  "  Ocean  View  Avenue." 

Poor,  abused  ocean  !  that  must  have  its  name  travestied  in  the 
dusty  by-ways  of  a  breathless  card-city,  and  must  take  its  share 
of  champagne-bottle  corks  and  scrap  paper  when  a  yacht  club 
loiters  fashionably  across  it.  It  is  well  that  the  ocean  cannot 
understand  what  people,  paltry,  two-armed,  two-eyed  people  do; 
else  it  might  rise  up  in  its  thousand-handed  power  and  dash 
them  away  forever. 

Nevertheless,  the  ocean  has  small  reason,— except  the  corks 
and  bottles, — for  resenting  the  lordly,  noble  yachts  that  cut  so 
neatly  through  it.  They  too  represent  the  newness  of  things. 
But  they  are  not  lazy  lumps  of  their  kind,  as  are  the  poor  sum- 
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mermen  and  women.  They  are  straight  and  clean  and  energetic. 
Then  too,  they  are  ships  ;  and  ships,  even  empty,  mastless, 
coal-dusty  barges,  can  never  be  as  uninteresting  in  certain 
phases  as  some  people  can  be,  for  they  have  to  do  with  the  sea, 
and  the  sea  has  to  do  with  everything,  after  one  fashion  or 
another.  So  the  sea  must  be  mightily  proud  of  the  yachts, 
shining,  agreeable,  beautiful  ships,  quite  at  their  ease  every- 
where. Surely  there  is  no  abuse  to  the  ocean  from  these  Dew 
things,  as  there  is  from  the  new  people. 

But  one  would  not  call  the  ocean  partial,  without  love  for 
what  is  not  so  new,  not  so  shiny,  not  so  debounaire.  There  are 
the  schooners.  They  ride  as  safely  as  the  yachts,  and  they  are 
old-fashioned,  cumbersome  things.  They  belong  to  the  past 
century  ;  and  they  must  give  way  to  the  important,  smoky 
steamships,  whose  steadfast  manner  of  pushing  straight  through 
the  slant-running  winds  and  tides  is  more  sure  and  more  modern 
than  the  schooners'  tacking,  crab-wise  gait.  But  the  schooners- 
still  thrash  and  plough  the  seas  ;  and  the  old  sea-captains  spin 
their  tales,  not  of  speedy, raking  tramp-steamers,  or  of  throbbing- 
hearted  ocean  liners,  but  of  the  long-voyaged  sailing  vessels. 
It  is  no  marvel ;  all  of  their  lives  have  gone  by  on  these  simple- 
minded,  patch-sailed  schooners,  or,  maybe,  on  the  square-rigged, 
Flying-Dutchman -looking  ships  that  have  passed  the  wa}r  of 
whaling  and  of  the  pride  of  the  Yankee  skippers,  and  now, 
banished  from  the  sea  by  their  weather-beaten  age,  and  by  the 
newness  of  coal  and  electricity  on  the  ocean, — a  newness  which 
they  do  not  wish  to  comprehend, — the  old  sea-captains  live  out 
their  slow,  dim  lives  within  the  narrow  shores  of  the  little 
island,  telling  with  old-man  relish,  stories  of  runs  down  to  the 
ends  of  everywhere,  and  up  to  the  other  ends  of  it ;  things  gone 
from  them  forever,  except  as  growing,  blossoming  memories. 

We  would  speak  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  a  certain  sand}7,  small 
island  where  the  new  and  the  old  and  the  between  times  go  hand 
in  hand.  We  have  told  of  things  that  would  come  to  any  place 
by  the  sea ;  new  people,  new  ships  ;  people  of  yesterday,  and 
ships  of  yesterday.  But  how  can  one  speak  without  growing 
vague,  stumbling  of  tongue,  in  trying  to  keep  away  from  the 
sea  ?  For  the  sea  is  the  old,  and  the  great,  and  the  all  in  all,  for 
one  who  knows  and  loves  it  ;  it  swallows  up  the  personality  of 
any  community,  any  man  indeed,  that  is  set  in  at  all  intimate 
connections  with  it,  as  easily  and  grandly  as  it  swallows  a  small 
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boat  in  a  Btorm  at  night.     The  men  who  come  from  the  Bea,  and 

go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  ;  they  are  nothing  but  children  of  it , 
drawing  breath  of  it,  not  able  to  live  or  die  happily  withont  it. 
The  land  thai  the  Bea  spreads  arms  aronnd,  holdio 
mother  her  child,  it  is  only  tl  \  looks  at  there.   The 

land  were  f  >olishness,  mere  brown  fells,  and  dark,  dry  pine  for- 
ests bent  by  the  wind,  if  the  great  water  did  not  rise  up  splen- 
didly and  claim  the  land  as  its  right. 

One  would  not  cry  attention  to  a  beach-pebble  when  one  could 
hold  a  diamond  !  one  would  not  speak  of  the  land  when  the  sea 
is  near.  The  sea  is  so  monster-huge,  so  giant-cruel,  so  godly- 
glorious  !  and  the  mystery  of  it  is  deep  as  the  mystery  of  life, 
almost.  As  it  lies,  wide  and  blue,  under  the  wide,  blue  sky, 
nothing  seems  more  straight-minded,  more  perfectly  and  won- 
derfully simple  than  the  sea.  The  ships  go  over  it  so  easily  that 
the  joy  of  mere  motion  sets  one  envying;  the  wind  swings  above 
it  so  lightly  that  one  would  give  a  day  of  rational,  solid  living 
for  an  hour  of  such  unwearied  frivolity.  The  world  weighs 
upon  one's  heart  very  little  on  such  days  ! 

But  when  the  great  fogs,  damp  and  salt-smelling,  come  off 
from  beyond  the  horizon,  and  the  red,  long  rays  of  the  lighthouse 
sweep  regularly  out  into  the  misty  dark  and  are  lost,  then  the 
world  is  a  weight  of  hidden  things,  and  one  can  question  and  not 
be  satisfied.  Noises  come  off  the  ocean  ;  grunts  and  groans  of 
angry,  stubborn  boats  that  have  lost  their  way  and  have  to  admit 
it;  long,  weary-voiced  moans  from  big,  befogged  steamships  : — 
the  clatter  of  chains  and  creak  of  rigging  :— straining,  inarticu- 
late shouts  of  command  and  vigorous,  neatly-turned  oaths. 
That  is  the  time  to  lie  awake  the  whole  night  through  ;  to  choose 
one  ship's  voice  and  to  follow  it  off  across  the  water,  out  of 
hearing.  That  is  the  time  to  think  strange  thoughts  and  to  feel 
one's  heart  go  quickly  because  of  a  sound  from  the  sea,  a  break- 
ing, pitiful  sound  of  shattered,  splintering  wood,  and  of  fright- 
ened human  words. 

All  this:  what  has  it  to  do  with  Martha's  Vineyard:-'  Nothing; 
if  you  take  the  land  by  itself,  and  the  sea  by  itself,  dividing 
them  as  arbitrarily  as  the  rocky  breakwater  tries  to  divide  them. 
But  the  land, — a  twenty  mile  by  ten  strip  of  sand,  where  a  few 
thousand  people  live  and  die, — is  what  it  is.  And  the  sea, — the 
infinite  world  of  the  sea,  where  countless  ships  go  up  a7id  down, 
and  countless  strange  things  come  to  pass, — why,  that  is  every- 
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thing  but  what  one  thinks  it,  and  besides — it  is  the  sea  !  You 
may  dream  of  it  anything,  and  you  will  have  come  not  within 
the  hailing  distance  of  dreams — which  is  long  indeed — of  what 
the  sea  truly  does  and  is. 

Martha's  Vineyard  !  A  pretty  little  piece  of  earth  !  But  it 
is  a  thing  near  to  the  ships,  and  the  winds,  and  the  clouds,  and 
the  sea  ! 

Fannie  Stearns  Davis. 


DEAD    LEAVES 

The  gardener  rakes  the  fallen  leaves 

Into  a  pile, 

Beneath  the  gaunt  and  barren  trees, 

Singing  the  while. 

Then  sets  a  light  unto  the  heap 

And  musing  stands, 

Watching  the  slow  flames  limply  creep, 

Rake  in  his  hands. 

I  slowly  rake  hope's  fallen  leaves 

Into'a  pile, 

Standing  beneath  the  naked  trees, 

Grieving  the  while. 

Sadly  I  see  the  old  hopes  burn, 

Once  dear  to  me  ; 

Gathering  the  ashes  in  the  urn 

Of  memory. 

The  gardener's  trees  again  will  leave 

In  fair  springtime, 

And  all  their  beauty  fresh  receive. 

Not  so  with  mine. 

Barren  they'll  stand  against  the  skies 

Forever  brown, 

Until  a  better  self  shall  rise 

To  cut  them  down. 

Alice  Venelia  Hatch. 


THE   NEXT  /WISE 

It  was  still  broad  daylight  when  I  started  to  drive  from  the 
station  to  Miss  Cynthia's  house,  and  as  I  rode  along,  I  coi  *  ee 
quite  well  every  familiar  object  and  note  each  well-known  turn 
of  the  road.  As  I  rounded  one  corner,  an  old  cedar  hedge  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  road  straggled  into  view,  and  I  knew 
that  the  end  of  ray  journey  was  at  hand.  A  few  rods  past  the 
cedar  hedge,  the  dark  shut  down  suddenly,  blotting  out  every- 
thing, and  when  I  alighted  from  the  carriage  a  minute  later,  I 
could  hardly  see  to  pick  my  way  up  the  walk  to  Miss  Cynthia's 
door. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  Miss  Cynthia  had  aged  since  my 
last  visit.  Her  always  soft  voice  had  grown  plaintive  and 
anxious,  and  her  dear,  beautiful  face  had  taken  on  a  strange, 
half-frightened  expression,  as  if  she  were  constantly  seeing 
something  that  was  not  there.  But  as  I  talked  with  lier  a  few 
minutes  before  going  to  bed,  I  saw  to  my  joy  that  she  was 
becoming  once  more  the  dear,  old-time  Miss  Cynthia  that  I  used 
to  know. 

"  Oh,  and  by  the  way,  dearie/'  she  said,  with  the  loveliest 
girlish  blush,  as  she  was  bidding  me  good-night,  "don't  you 
accept  any  invitations  for  Sunday  night  tea.  Mr.  Fessenden  is 
coming,  and  he  will  be  so  disappointed  not  to  see  you."  I  smiled 
as  I  kissed  her  good-night. 

The  sun  streaming  into  my  eyes  next  morning  woke  me.  I 
rose,  and  going  to  the  window,  looked  out  a  moment.  The 
house  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful,  old-fashioned  garden, 
and  at  the  back  of  it  stretched  away  acre  after  acre  of  orchard 
and  corn  field.  To  the  right  lay  the  town,  a  little  speck  in  the 
valley.  As  I  looked,  a  sudden  sound  fell  across  the  stillness.  It 
was  the  noise  of  a  creaking  well-sweep.  I  turned,  and  looked 
down  the  road.  The  noise  stopped,  but  I  guessed  that  it  had 
come  from  a  house  not  far  down  the  road,  bur  almost  hidden  in  a 
clump  of  Lombardy  poplars,  and  by  the  cedar  hedge  that  I  men- 
tioned before.     Just  its  gray  roof  showed  through  the  trees. 

293 
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"It  must  be  a  new  house/'  I  thought,  for  I  had  not  seen  it 
before  on  any  of  my  visits  to  Miss  Cynthia. 

When  I  got  down  to  breakfast,  Miss  Cynthia  met  me  with  a 
warm  smile,  asking  me  in  that  soft,  pussy  voice  of  hers,  if  I  felt 
rested.  During  the  breakfast  we  talked  of  many  things,  old 
friends,  old  places,  old  experiences  we  had  shared  together  in 
former  visits.  All  at  once  I  happened  to  think  of  the  new  house 
next  door. 

"  You  have  new  neighbors,  I  see,"  said  I. 

"  New  neighbors  ?"  she  repeated  wonderingly. 

"  Why,  yes,  in  that  new  house  among  the  Lombardy  poplars, 
down  the  road." 

She  poured  out  a  cup  of  coffee,  without  saying  anything. 
Over  her  face  was  stealing  that  strange,  new  look  I  had  noted 
the  night  before. 

"  It  is  a  new  house,  isn't  it  ?  "  I  pursued.  "  I  don't  remember 
to  have  seen  it  before." 

"  Probably  you've  never  noticed  it,"  she  said.  "  Do  you  take 
cream  in  your  coffee  ?  I  never  can  remember." 

So  the  subject  was  dismissed,  and  I  did  not  think  of  the  next 
house  again  that  day,  though  I  had  made  a  mental  resolve  to  go 
and  see  it  for  myself,  and  find  out  if  it  really  was  new  or  not. 
But  so  many  things  did  Miss  Cynthia  and  I  find  to  do  that  day 
that  I  quite  forgot  about  it. 

We  had  a  visitor  to  supper  Sunday  evening,  the  Mr.  William 
Fessenden  whom  Miss  Cynthia  had  told  me  was  coming.  I  had 
seen  him  often  before  at  Miss  Cynthia's.  There  had  not  been  a 
Sunday  night  for  twenty-three  years  when  he  had  not  taken  tea 
with  her,  and  yet  she  called  him  always  Mr.  William,  but  he 
called  her  Cynthia. 

"He  is  so  much  older  than  I,  dearie,"  she  said  once  when  I 
spoke  to  her  about  it,  "that  I  suppose  he  thinks  it  proper."  He 
was  Miss  Cynthia's  senior  b}^  three  years. 

But  this  time  I  noticed  that  they  seemed  on  much  more  inti- 
mate terms  than  I  had  ever  seen  them.  They  laughed  and 
chatted  and  made  little  jokes,  and  had  such  a  beautifully  friend- 
ly time,  that  I  felt  quite  like  a  third  wheel.  So  after  supper  I 
slipped  away,  and  went  for  a  stroll  down  the  road. 

The  san  was  just  setting,  and  as  I  neared  the  clump  of  poplars 
where  the  next  house  was,  the  windows  of  the  house  gleamed 
for  an  instant  red,  and  then  went  out.     I   hurried  on.     There 
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was  the  cedar  hedge  along  the  path,  and  as  I  passed,  I  looked 
over  the  top  to  sec  the  house,  thinking  it  must  be  quite  an  old 
house  after  all,  to  have  such  a  big  cedar  hedge.  The  house  was 
not  tlu-rc  !  Thinking  I  had  come  too  far  by,  I  looked  back,  but 
DO  house  did  I  see,  except  Miss  Cynthia's,  set  iu  its  glowing 
garden.  Tu  front  of  me  I  could  see  plainly  that  there  was  no 
house.  Then  suddenly  the  dark  shut  down,  and  "blotted  every- 
thing out.  A  nameless  fear  took  hold  of  me,  and  I  turned  and 
ran  home,  shivering. 

Mr.  William  Fessenden  was  just  bidding  Miss  Cynthia  good- 
night, earlier  than  was  his  wont.  They  seemed  to  be  finishing 
some  discussion,  and  I  could  see  that  Miss  Cynthia's  face  was 
quite  pink.  They  did  not  notice  me  at  all  as  I  slipped  into  the 
garden. 

"  William,"  said  Miss  Cynthia,  and  I  trembled  to  hear  her, 
"  William,  I  tell  you  I'm  not  the  only  one  who's  seen  it.  My 
guest,  Miss  Lane,  has  seen  it,  too." 

Mr.  Fessenden's  voice  was  stern,  as  he  answered  her. 

"  I  think  you  must  be  mistaken."  he  said.  "  I've  walked  up 
and  down  this  road  every  week  for  twenty-three  years,  and  I've 
never  seen  it.  So  how  can  it  be  there  ?  There's  not  been  one 
there  for  fifty  years,  not  since  the  old  Dorson  place  burned 
■down,  and  Mary  Dorson  and  her  servant  were  burned  in  their 
beds." 

Miss  Cynthia's  tone  was  icy. 

"I'm  very  sorry  I've  made  such  a  mistake  as  I  have,"  she 
said.  "I've  thought  for  twenty-three  years  that  you  were  a 
gentleman,  Mr.  Fessenden,  but  I  find  I'm  wrong.     Good  night." 

He  turned  and  went  away  down  the  path  without  a  word. 
Turning  from  where  I  had  been  standing,  an  unwilling  listener, 
among  the  roses,  I  saw  through  the  poplar  trees  a  glimmer  of 
mauy  lights,  as  if  a  house  were  brilliantly  lighted  up. 

The  next  day  I  rose  early  and  went  down  the  road  toward  the 
next  house.  My  heart  beat  hard,  but  it  was  broad  daylight,  so 
I  held  my  courage  tight  in  both  hands,  and  stepped  firmly  off 
down  the  road.  There  had  been  a  storm  that  night,  and  the 
wind  had  whipped  some  limbs  off  two  or  three  of  the  poplars, 
so  that  I  could  see  the  white  pillars  of  the  porch  shining  occa- 
sionally through  the  trees.  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  upon  it  as  I 
drew  nearer,  but  thus  I  paid  little  heed  to  my. feet,  and  before  I 
knew  it  had  bumped  hard  into  a  big  elm  tree  at  the  edge  of  the 
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sidewalk.  I  started  back  several  feet,  and  involuntarily  my 
gaze  left  the  house.  I  recovered  myself  in  an  instant  and 
looked  up  again.     There  was  no  house  there. 

I  found  a  break  in  the  hedge  and  a  long  flight  of  stone  steps 
leading  up  to  a  big  grassy  square.  As  I  went  up  the  steps  I 
heard  a  little  noise,  but  I  kept  on,  and  at  the  top  came  face  to 
face  with  Mr.  William  Fessenden. 

"How  do  you  do  ?"  he  said,  with  his  old-school  bow.  "Look- 
ing at  the  old  ruins  ?  An  interesting  place.  The  house  was 
destroyed  by  fire  fifty  years  ago.     Must  have  been  a  fine  place. " 

A  few  crumbling  bricks  at  our  feet,  and  the  stone  steps  up 
which  I  had  come,  were  the  only  remains  of  the  house,  which 
must  have  been  a  large  one  to  judge  from  the  size  of  the  grassy 
square.  An  ancient  well-sweep  at  some  distance  swayed  idly  in 
the  stiff  wind.  Over  all  the  place  hung  a  strange  atmosphere, 
as  of  some  place  long  deserted.  Mr.  Fessenden  and  I  parted  at. 
the  bottom  of  the  steps,  and  I  went  briskly  home  along  the  road. 

"There  is  no  house  there,"  I  said  firmly  to  myself.  "  I  have 
the  word  of  a  gentleman  on  it,  and  I've  proved  it  for  myself , 
besides." 

I  glanced  back  over  my  shoulder.  Through  the  poplars  rose 
the  white  bulk  of  the  next  house.  As  I  looked,  fascinated,  a 
cold  terror  clutching  at  my  breath,  a  window  opened,  and  I 
heard  a  sound  as  of  some  one  shaking  the  dust  out  of  a  cloth. 
I  saw  the  little  motes  of  dust  in  the  sunlight,  and  outlined 
against  the  house,  the  shadow  of  a  woman,  with  a  cloth  in  her 
hand.  But  there  was  no  one  in  the  window.  In  a  minute  the 
shadow  vanished,  and  the  window  was  closed. 

I  went  home  to  breakfast.  Miss  Cynthia  did  not  look  as  if 
she  had  slept  much.  My  mind  was  full  of  my  morning  experi- 
ences. 

"What  did  you  say  was  the  name  of  the  people  in  the  next 
house  ?"  I  asked,  during  the  meal. 

"Tompkins,"  she  said.  "They  are  our  nearest  neighbors,, 
but  they  live  a  mile  up  the  road/' 

"Oh,  I  know  the  Tompkinses,"  I  said,  "but  I  don't  mean 
them.  I  mean  the  people  who  live  in  the  big  white  house  over 
there  in  the  poplars." 

Her  face  weut  white.  Her  hand  trembled  so  that  she  could 
not  pour  out  the  coffee. 

"  No  one  has  lived  there  since  I  was  a  child,"  she  said  tremu- 
lously. 
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I  did  not  see  the  house  again  while  I  was  there.  Neither  did 
I  see  Mr.   William  Fessenden.      Ho  did  not  come  as  usual  to 

Sunday  night  tea.  and  Miss  Cynthia  did  not  mention  his  name 
at  all.  The  night  before  I  left  she  came  up  to  my  room,  ami 
as  I  packed  my  trunk,  she  sat  on  my  bed  and  watched  me. 
There  was  a  full  moon,  and  from  where  she  sat  Miss  Cynthia 
could  see  the  clump  of  poplars  plainly. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  quite  suddenly,  "do  you  see  anything 
white  down  there  among  those  poplar  trees  ?  " 

I  rose  and  looked,  but  saw  nothing.  As  I  told  her  so  she 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Nor  I.  I  wras  afraid  my  eyesight  was  getting  queer.  I 
really  need  new  glasses." 

I  smiled  as  I  bent  over  my  packing.     Suddenly  I  turned. 

"Miss  Cynthia,"  I  said,  "is  there,  or  is  there  not,  a  house 
among  the  poplars  ?" 

She  hesitated. 

"How  can  you  ask  such  a  thing  ?"  she  said  finally.  "Don't 
you  remember  I  told  you  there  had  been  none  there  since  I  was 
a  child.     It  was  destroyed  by  fire." 

On  my  next  visit  to  Miss  Cynthia's  I  arrived  in  the  day  time, 
and  as  I  came  by  the  cedar  hedge  I  looked  up  instinctively  for 
the  next  house.  But  it  was  not  there.  On  my  first  Sunday 
evening  Mr.  William  Fessenden  came  to  tea. 

"You're  quite  a  stranger,  William,"  said  Miss  Cynthia.  Her 
voice  was  cold,  but  she  could  not  keep  the  joy  out  of  her  eye. 

"  I  couldn't  stay  away  any  longer,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  which  I 
was  not  meant  to  hear.  From  which  I  inferred  that  he  had  not 
been  to  Sunday  night  tea  since  that  strange  conversation,  parts 
of  which  I  had  overheard.  We  talked  of  many  things  at  tea, 
but  the  one  subject  which  I  am  sure  was  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  us  all  was  not  once  broached.  As  we  rose  from  the  table 
and  I  tried  to  escape  to  the  next  room  I  heard  Mr.  Fessenden 
say  to  Miss  Cynthia,  in  a  lowered  tone,  "I  want  to  know  if — if 
you  have  changed  your  mind,  Cynthia." 

"About  —  about  what?"  she  said  unconcernedly.  But  her 
glance  instinctively  wandered  out  to  where  the  clump  of  Lom- 
bard y  poplars  stood  straight  and  stiff  against  the  sky. 

"You  know,"  he  said. 

"I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me  a  minute,"  she  hesitated,  ''I 
wish  to  speak  to  Miss  Lane  before  she  goes  out." 
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In  a  second  she  was  by  my  side,  in  the  kitchen.  Her  face  was 
flushed  and  her  eyes  glittered,  Her  hand,  as  she  touched  mine, 
was  clammy  cold. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said  tremulously,  "I  have  something  queer 
to  ask  you,  but— a  great  deal  depends  upon  your  answer.  Did — 
did  you  ever  notice  a  white  house  down  the  road  there,  in  the 
poplars  ?" 

I  hesitated  a  moment.  Her  manner  was  very  anxious,  and 
in  her  voice  was  a  strange,  suppressed  excitement.  Suddenly 
the  situation  came  to  me.    I  had  been  stupid  not  to  see  it  before. 

"  No,"  I  lied,  "  I  never  have.     There  is  none  there  to  see." 

From  her  face  the  anxious  look  flashed  away  forever. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  with  a  little  catch  in  her  voice,  "I'm  so  glad. 
I  have  sometimes  thought  I  caught  sight  of  one  there,  but  it 
must  have  been  my  eyes.  I  need  new  glasses.  Mr.  Fessenden 
has  always  told  me  there  was  no  house  there.  It  must  have 
been  raj  eyes." 

She  rustled  away.  In  the  next  room  I  heard  them  talking  in 
low  tones.     Suddenly  I  heard  her  voice,  crisp  and  clear  cut. 

"William,"  she  said,  "  I — I  made  a  mistake.  Miss  Lane  never 
saw  a  house  behind  that  cedar  hedge.  And  I — I  never  did 
either.     My  eyes  —  " 

"Your  eyes  are  the  prettiest  in  the  world,"  said  the  old  lover 
gallantly. 

I  fled  to  my  room.  I  heard  their  voices  in  the  garden  till  an 
unearthly  hour,  then  finally  I  heard  the  clang  of  the  front  gate 
and  heard  Mr.  Fessenden's  steps  on  the  road.  Miss  Cynthia 
came  up  on  the  porch.  At  the  door  she  must  have  turned,  for  I 
heard  her  call,  "Good-night  William,"  very  softly. 

The  moon  was  shining.  The  sky  was  very  bright  and  clear, 
and  as  I  looked  out  of  my  window  I  could  see,  glistening  as  if 
white  with  snow,  the  roof  of  the  house  among  the  poplars. 

Ruth  Potter  Maxson. 
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The  brave  has  left  his  snog  tepee, 

Oh,  the  smell,  the  smell  <>'  the  wind  I 
Has  left  his  wife  and  his  children  three. 

Oh,  the  song,  the  song  o'  the  pine! 
He  has  left  the  camp  and  the  warm  camp-fire, 
Whispers  low  in  his  heart  the  hiring  desire. 

Oh,  the  call  o'  the  woods  and  the  icind  ! 

The  brave  has  called  to  his  faithful  hound, 

Oh,  the  smell,  the  smell  o'  the  icind! 
But  the  dog  heeds  not  the  well-loved  sound. 

Oh,  the  song,  the  song  o'  the  pine! 
The  brave  has  called  to  his  brothers  four, 
But  they  sleep  too  warm  by  the  wigwam  door. 

Oh,  the  call  o'  the  woods  and  the  wind  ! 

The  brave  calls  thrice  and  then  is  gone. 

Oh,  tJie  smell,  the  smell  o'  the  wind  ! 
Far,  far  must  he  go  till  his  journey's  done. 

Oh,  the  song,  the  song  o'  the  pine ! 
Deep  into  the  forest  he  follows  his  way 
Through  the  dying  night  and  the  dawning  day. 

Oh,  the  call  o'  the  woods  and  the  wind  ! 

When  his  Mother  calls  the  brave  must  go, 

Oh,  the  smell,  the  smell  o'  the  wind  ! 
Though  her  voice  be  soft,  and  the  call  be  low, 

Oh,  the  song,  the  song  o'  the  pine! 
Though  the  night  be  chill  and  the  way  be  drear, 
The  brave  must  go  when  her  voice  comes  clear. 

Oh,  the  call  o'  the  icoods  and  the  wind ! 

Anna  Theresa  Kitchel. 
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Ripple  of  music,  air  scented  sweet, 
Odor  of  blossoms,  and  under  one's  feet. 
Fragrant  white  petals  like  flakes  of  snow, 
Dancing  shadows  that  sway  to  and  fro, 
Notes  exulting  that  swell  and  sink, 
Bobolink. 

Marie  Oller. 
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Indian  Summer 

It  is  the  twilight  of  the  year, 
A  last  short  glimpse  of  Summer's  glow, 
Before  the  even  and  the  night  appear, 
Of  Winter's  cold  and  snow. 

Far  off  as  eye  can  rest, 

In  peace  and  silent  grandeur  dwell 

The  eternal  hills,  now  clad  in  Autumn's  lingering  blush. 

The  grey  morn  dawns  on  them  in  solemn  glow, 

The  noontide  still  and  calm. 

The  shadows  of  the  evening  hour  in  peace  about  them  fold. 

The  church  spire  nestles  white  among  the  hills  ; 

The  village  street  is  still. 

Over  the  plain  a  flock  of  birds  silently  wing  their  course. 

The  golden  grain  the  Harvest  bore, 

Earth's  richest  fruits  and  boundless  store, 

Are  gathered  safely  home. 

A  clear,  blue  sky,  a  calm,  sweet  air 

Rests  on  us  for  a  space. 

It  is  God's  aftermath  ;  the  crowning  of  the  year. 

Leslie  Crawford. 


Such  a  dainty  little  mortal  as  she  was  !     Such  glossy,  black 
hair,  such  a  ravishing  dimple,  such  coquetry  in  those  dark  eyes! 

And  then  she  was  so  slight,  and 

An  Incident  in  the  Life      her    plain    black    gown    brought 

of  the  Summer  Man         out   so   strongly  by  contrast   her 

piquant  face  !  Such  was  the  sum 
and  substance  of  Livingston's  thoughts  as  he  surveyed  the 
small  person  before  him. 

"So  Miss  Emerson  is  in  New  York  ?     And  all  of  the  family  ? 
And  you  are  here  alone  ? "     He  spoke  \qtj  solicitously  ;  not 
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indeed  thai  there  was  anything  to  be  solicitous  about.  The 
small  person  appeared  to  be  quite  self -possessed,  and  truly  her 
expression  indicated  more  amusement  than  pathos.  After  all, 
Livingston  wasn't  so  keen  about  seeing  Gladys  Emerson.  She 
ty,  bul  she  couldn'1  hold  a  candle  to  this  girl  whom  he 
had  found  so  mysteriously  in  her  place.  Gladys  was  big  and 
impressive  and  blond.  He  had  been  quite  a  good  deal  for  her 
last  summer,  but  then  she  had  had  no  such  potent  rival  as  this. 
He  felt  an  instant's  indefinite  and  shadowy  pity  for  Gladys. 

"But— it  is  so  warm,"  Livingston  went  on.  "You  don't  mind 
if  I  stop  just  a  moment  to  catch  my  breath.  No  ?  Oh,  you're 
very  good.  I  do  detest  riding  a  wheel  so.  I  always  get  so  terri- 
bly out  of  breath,  don't  you  know.  And  after  pedalling  labo- 
riously all  the  way  over  from  Quogue,  I  really  feel  the  need — " 

She  had  re-established  herself  in  the  hammock  in  the  attitude 
in  which  he  had  discovered  her,  and  was  looking  at  him  with 
strange  mockery  from  under  her  black  lashes.  She  had  not 
spoken  as  yet  except  to  tell  him  shyly  with  a  French  accent 
which  to  Livingston  added  adorableness  to  her  adorable  little 
whole,  that  the  family  were  in  town  for  over  Sunday  and  had 
left  her  with  a  maid  in  Westhampton  to  keep  the  house  open. 

"You  are  visiting  Mrs.  Emerson  for  a  while?"  Livingston 
asked  tentatively. 

She  looked  awaj'  from  him,  but  not  too  far  for  him  to  see  the 
dimples  deepen. 

"I  am  spend-ing  ze  summair  wiz  Mees  Ernairson,"  she  mur- 
mured. 

Livingston  figuratively  scratched  his  head  in  a  futile  attempt 
to  conjecture  her  identity.  Was  she  some  friend  the  Emersons 
had  met  in  Paris  the  previous  winter  ?  He  remembered  Gladys 
telling  him  last  summer  that  she  was  to  spend  the  season  abroad. 
He  tried  another  question. 

"  Oh,  by  the  way," — whenever  Livingston  was  a  bit  embar- 
rassed he  began  with  "Oh,  by  the  way" — "  I  suppose  you  met 
the  Emersons  in  France  last  winter  ?     Eh,  what  ?" 

"  Monsieur  has  reason,"  she  said  demurely.  "At  Paris.  Yes. 
Endeed  I  haf  come  to  zis  country  on  ze  same  boat  as  Madame 
Emairson.  She  ees  good  for  haf  me  spend  ze  summair,  mon- 
sieur, you  think  ?  " 

The  girl's  face  was  turued  away  from  him,  but  her  voice  broke 
suspiciously,  and   suddenly  the   little   head    buried  itself   face 
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downward  in  the  cushion  it  rested  upon,  and  her  shoulders 
heaved. 

Livingston  kicked  the  grass  with  the  toe  of  his  boot  in  alarm. 
He  played  nervously  with  the  hammock  rope.  "  Oh,  I  say,"  he 
blurted,  "  I  say,  you  are  not  crying  ?"  He  muttered  under  his 
breath,  "Poor  little  thing.  Homesick,  by  Jove,"  and  then  con- 
tinued jerkily,  "That's  an  awful  shame.  They  are  brutes  to 
leave  you  this  way.  What  the  mischief  has  everybody  gone 
away  and  left  you  alone  for  ?  " 

"You  see,"  a  stifled  voice  emerged  from  the  depths  of  the  pil- 
low, "zey  had  not  come  down  for — vat  you  call  for  good.  Only 
Madame  Emairson  and  Mees  Gladys  to  op-en  ze  house.  And 
now  madame  has  rit-turned  for  bring  ze  childrens  and  ze 
servant.  By  Monday  on  reviendra.  No,  I  am  not  crying, 
monsieur." 

This  speech  was  frequently  interrupted  by  some  sort  of  vio- 
lent spasm  on  the  girl's  part.  Livingston  couldn't  exactly  tell 
what  was  going  on.  A  sudden  terrible  suspicion  entered  his 
mind.  He  strode  to  the  edge  of  the  hammock  and  peered  down 
upon  the  fluffy  head  in  a  vain  attempt  to  see  her  face,  but  it 
was  too  effectually  concealed.  He  dismissed  the  suspicion  as 
too  base  to  harbor.  There  was  a  pause  during  which  the  situ- 
ation developed  no  new  phases.  Finally  he  laid  one  slightly 
shaking  hand  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  hammock,  and  spoke 
with  rather  more  of  a  note  of  tenderness  in  his  voice  than 
the  occasion  demanded. 

"Mademoiselle,  I  must  go.  I  am  afraid  I  have  made  a  mis- 
take in  staying  at  all.  Forgive  me.  But — may  I  come  again  ? 
I  would  like  to  know  you  better.  When  the  Emersons  come 
back  you  may  expect  to  see  me  here  often,  that  is,  if  you  say  I 
may  come  ?  " 

"Oh,  you  may  come,"  she  answered,  suddenly  sitting  up 
straight  in  the  hammock  and  looking  at  him.  There  was  so 
little  trace  of  grief  in  her  face  that  the  suspicion  put  in  a  faint 
reappearance.  "You  may  come,  but  you  haf  made  a  meestake, 
monsieur,  yes,  for  stay  zis  time." 

He  looked  at  her  with  frank  admiration  for  a  moment,  then, 
"Tell  me,"  he  said,  "tell  me  before  I  go  who  and  what  you  are, 
you  strange,  mysterious  little  girl.  Here  I  come  to  a  twentieth 
century  country  house  to  call  on  an  ordinary  summer  girl,  and  I 
find  instead  an  empty  and  enchanted  palace  and  the  enchantress 
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herself  enthroned  upon  the  front  lawn  in  a  hammock    er,  a 
that  is  to  say     yes,  on  the  fronl  lawn  in  a  hammock  ! " 

Livingston's  enthusiasm  was  running  away  with  him,  even 
past  the  point  of  self-consciousness. 

The  enchantress  slipped  from  her  throne  and  dropped  him  a 
little  courtesy. 

"Who  I  am,  monsieur,  and  what  ?  Mais  icouiez.  1  should 
haf  say  before,  monsieur  has  made  leetle  meestake.  Now  I  will 
tell  him.  My  name  is  Marie  Patiu,  and  I  am  bonne — what  you 
call  nursery  governess  to  young  Miss  Ethel.  I  am  sorry,  mon- 
sieur, that  Mees  Emairson  is  not  at  home — but  I  shall  tell  her  you 
are  come  again  soon." 

There  was  a  light  peel  of  laughter,  a  whisk  of  black  skirts 
up  the  path,  a  bang  of  the  house  door,  and  Livingston  stood 
alone. 

And — right  here,  since  it  is  wiser  not  to  pry  too  curiously 
into  the  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  wrath  upon  the  masculine 
mind— let  us  draw  the  curtain. 

Elizabeth  Hale  Creevy. 


Far  down  below  the  surface  of  the  pond  lay  Lollard.  Little 
eddies  played  around  him,  stirring  gently  the  clean,  soft  mud 

in  which  he  was  embedded.      Now  and 

The  Lover  with  a     again  he  would  happily  blink  his  sleepy 

Poetic  Mind         eyes  and  at  the  same  time  stretch  forth 

a  leg  with  all   claws  extended,  making 

them  glide  slowly  through  the  mud.     Oh,  oh,  if  you  know  not 

the  delightful  feeling  of  that  peaceful,  soothing  mud  then  you 

have  never,  never  been  a  mud  turtle  ! 

Lollard,  however,  knew  it  well  and  loved  it  —  better  than 
anything  else  in  the  pond  except  little  Miss  Snapples,  and  little 
Miss  Snapples  declared  he  loved  it  best  of  all ;  but  she  was  very 
young  and  vivacious  and  not  very  sympathetic,  and  she  longed 
for  the  time  that  the  old  folks  talked  of,  when  the  goldfish 
would  swim  around  and  all  the  turtle  folk  would  float  up,  up  to 
where  mossy  logs  were,  mossy  logs  on  which  they  would  all 
sit  and  sing  beautiful  melodies  after  the  great  red  light  had 
gone  and  the  air  was  full  of  luscious  bugs. 

Lollard  only  smiled  contentedly  whenever  Miss  Snapples  ex- 
pressed her  longing,  and  then  to  amuse  her  he  would  close  his 
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eyes  and  recite  poetry  to  her.  Lollard  had  a  wonderful  mind  ; 
everyone  said  so,  and  many  young  turtles  were  cultivating 
shells  with  long,  curling  edges,  and  habits  of  dreaming  that  they 
too  might  become  turtles  of  genius.  Sometimes  the  poems  were 
about  the  floating  clouds  or  rocking  waves  or  the  swaying  of 
the  lily-pads,  but  his  favorite  one  was  about  the  desolate  earth 
and  the  dark  water  and  the  warm,  soft  mud  where  one  could  lie 
safe  and  happy  and  dream  on  forever. 

At  last  days  came  when  it  seemed  that  the  pond  rippled  more 
joyously  ;  little  things  swam  about,  and  Miss  Snapples  ate  them, 
and  sometimes  when  she  ventured  rather  far  from  her  home  she 
played  in  the  undulating  branches  of  trees  and  tried  to  bite  off 
the  little  buds  that  looked  so  tender,  only  when  she  snapped  at 
them  there  was  nothing  there. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  days  that  Miss  Snapples  told  Lollard 
that  she  was  going  to  the  surface.  "  For,"  she  said,  "  they  say 
it's  the  twilight  season  now.  Won't  you  come  with  me,  dear 
Lollard?" 

"  No,  not  yet,"  he  answered,  "I've  seen  it  all  before,  you 
know.  I'll  come  by  and  by,  but  —  Snapples,  sweetheart" — and 
Lollard  opened  both  his  eyes  at  once— "you  will  wait  for  me, 
will  you  not  ?  and  when  I  come  we'll  sit  together  on  a  log  and 
sing  our  twilight  love-song  ?  " 

Miss  Snapples  roguishly  winked  an  eye,  for  to  save  her  shell 
she  could  not  help  being  coquettish — but  she  said  yes,  indeed  she 
would  wait ;  then  she  left  him  to  sink  more  deeply  into  the 
mud  and  dream. 

After  about  a  week  though,  it  began  to  get  lonesome  down 
there.  The  mud  wasn't  quite  so  soothing  when  he  couldn't  talk 
about  it  to  Miss  Snapples  and  it  was  no  use  to  make  up  wonder- 
ful poetry  because  Miss  Snapples  wasn't  there  to  hear  it.  He 
became  more  and  more  discontented  and  finally  made  up  his 
mind  to  follow  the  rest  of  his  friends. 

As  Lollard  neared  the  surface  and  felt  pulsations  of  eager 
life  in  every  little  ripple,  something  as  of  youth  stirred  within 
him  and  when  he  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  water  and  saw 
above  him  the  beautiful,  bending  trees  all  in  blossom,  and 
smelled  the  fragrance  of  the  air  and  heard  the  glorious  chorus 
of  all  his  friends,  then  did  the  delight  and  joy  of  living  leap  up 
in  a  tumult,  and  he  said  aloud,  "Let  me  find  my  love,  that  I  too 
may  help  swell  the  outburst  of  haxjpiness." 
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He  Listened  for  Miss  Snapples'  ^oice,  bul  could  not  distinguish 
it.  Only  one  voice  rang  out  above  all  others  and  thai  was  the 
deep,  strong  bass  of  a  Love-melody,  telling  of  devotion  which 

would  dt'fv  all  winter's  ice  and  all  sea-monsters.  Lollard  won- 
dered whose  voice  this  could  1><>  and  paddled  slowly  in  tin-  direc- 
tion whence  it  came.  Suddenly  there  appeared  before  him— oh, 
ye  mud-turtles,  draw  in  your  heads  !— there  before  his  eyes  was 
the  great  singer  pouring  out  his  whole  adoring  heart,  and  there, 
close  beside  him,  gazing  at  hira  without  one  touch  of  coquetry 
in  her  eye,  was  Miss  Snapples. 

Only  the  flowing,  widening  circles  showed  where  Lollard  had 
been.  Quietly  he  sank  down  to  his  home.  He  buried  himself 
comfortably  in  the  soothing,  peaceful  mud,  slowly  stretched. 
forth  his  legs  and  closed  his  eyes.  Never  again  did  he  go 
to  the  surface,  and  ever  after  his  poems  told  only  the  one  tale 
of  the  unrewarded,  faithful  love  of  man  and  the  inconstancy 
of  lady-turtles. 

Belle  Corwin  Lupton. 


Wounded  Pride 

Nay,  now  'tis  done  no  tears  can  aught  avail. 

I  did  not  ask  you  to  believe  in  me, 

I  said  our  friendship  should  be  based  on  truth  ; 

You  should  not  think  me  better  than  I  am — 

That  for  my  enemies.     I  would  not  feel 

I  had  beguiled  you  into  loving  me 

And  risk  an  awakening. 

I  would  unveil  to  you  my  inmost  soul, 

You  should  see  what  you  would,  judge  for  yourself, 

Select  what  pleased  you  for  your  thought  of  me. 

I  can  not  blame  you,  for  the  fault  was  mine, 

But  I  will  not  so  scorn  that  part  of  me 

That  I  hold  best,  as  to  admit  your  justice. 

You  looked  but  at  the  veil, 

Passed  my  unworthiness  without  a  word 

And  doubted  nothing  but  my  love  for  you. 

But,  O  my  friend,  could  you  have  left  me  that — 

The  knowledge  that  your  friendship  trusted  mine, 

That  you  believed  my  love's  sincerity, 

Then  I  had  loved  you — as  I  do  not  now, 

Nor  ever  shall  through  all  eternity. 

Grace  Gilbert. 
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By  a  singular  coincidence  Betty  fluttered  into  my  office  just 
as  I  was  addressing  a  letter  to  her  at  the  lakes.     To  imagine 

that  my  surprise  was  not  joyful  was  not 

Two  at  Luncheon  to  know  Betty,  yet  I  found  it  in  my 
heart  to  wish  that  she  had  waited  to 
receive  that  letter.  It  is  always  easier  for  me  to  write  things 
than  to  blurt  them  out  in  conversation,  and  I  could  no  longer 
let  her  remain  in  ignorance  of  my  week's  old  engagement  to 
Eleanor. 

There  was  really  no  reason  why  it  should  have  been  difficult 
to  explain  this  to  Betty,  for  we  had  been  such  capital  friends  at 
the  lakes, but  my  engagement  had  been  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to 
myself,  so  naturallj7  it  would  strike  Betty  as  unexpected  —  to 
judge  from  her  manner,  one  might  say  extremely  unexpected. 

"Yes,  we  just  came  in  this  morning,"  she  said  in  response  to 
my  rather  incoherent  greeting,  "and  I  lost  both  my  purse  and 
my  aunt  at  the  depot,  so  I  came  for  you  to  take  me  home  —  if 
you  aren't  too  busy,  Mr.  Doctor." 

This  was  purely  a  superfluous  irony  on  Betty's  part,  I  ignored 
it,  but  it  lent  severity  to  the  decision  of  my  tone.  "  I  always 
lunch  at  one,"  said  I,  "  and  it  is  one  o'clock  now." 

"I'm  hungry,  too,"  said  Betty,  and  together  we  strolled  into 
the  grill  room  at  the  Auditorium. 

I  am  fond  of  the  grill  room,  and  I  resent  bitterly  the  recent 
edict  giving  it  over  to  the  ladies,  and  prohibiting  the  unaccom- 
panied  male.  I  explained  this  to  Betty  while  she  carefully 
bedded  her  Blue  Points  in  horse-radish  and  mustard.  Embel- 
lishments always  appealed  to  her. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  she  said  comprehensively  when  I  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  "but  what  is  the  matter,  really?  You 
look  fearfully  woe-be-gone,! " 

"  I'm  not  at  all  woe-be-gone,"  I  returned  with  spirit.  "  I  was 
merely  thinking  of  some  one — something  else.  I  want  you  to 
meet  Eleanor." 

I  realize  this  was  a  lame  and  inadequate  introduction  of  the 
subject,  but  to  tell  the  truth,  she  looked  so  distractingly  pretty, 
glancing  up  under  the  brim  of  a  cocky  little  hat  pierced  with  a 
black  feather,  that  the  last  thing  a  man  would  naturally  want 
to  tell  her  would  be  his  engagement  to  another  girl. 

"  Eleanor  ?"  repeated  Betty. 

"Eleanor  Dusant."  I  said,  "she — I  —  that  is — we" — Bettv's 
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laugh  stung  me  and  I  went  on  in  a  rush,-  -"we,  Eleanor  and  I. 
are  engaged  bo  be  married.  I  was  just  writing  you  about  it 
when  you  came  in.  1  want  you  to  meet  Kleanor,  Betty.  I  know 
you'll  like  Inn-." 

"What  makes  yon  think  so?"  said  Betty,  with  entire  com- 
posure. 

I  floundered.  ''Why,  we— you  and  I — Betty,  have  been  such 
friends,  such  very  good  friends — " 

"Weren't  we  ?"  agreed  Betty.  She  put  down  her  oyster-fork 
and  slanted  her  eyes  quizzically  under  her  tilted  brim.  "  Isn't 
this  just  a  little— er—  sudden  ?"  she  queried. 

It  had  been  sudden.  I  said  so.  Somehow  the  admission 
s  temed  disloyal,  so  I  added  that  I  had  always  had  an  inner  con- 
sciousness from  my  childhood  up  that  Eleanor  and  I  were 
destined  for  each  other. 

"Ah!"  said  Betty  with  her  eyes  on  her  plate,  "was  this — 
this  consciousness  very  strong  this  summer  ?" 

I  grinned.  The  agile  waiter,  darting  about  me,  saved  me  the 
necessity  of  replying  until  I  could  command  my  expression. 

"It  was  ever  present,"  said  I  then  with  dignity.  "Several 
times  I  was  on  the  point  of  confiding  in  you,  but  something  or 
other  always  prevented/' 

"Yes,  I  know,"  returned  Bett}7  unblushingly.  "  I  thought 
you  were  going  to  tell  me  something  else,  you  know." 

There  really  wasn't  an}7  obvious  reply.  Her  lack  of  interest 
was  evident,  and  her  placid  acceptance  of  the  situation  piqued 
me  to  say  the  least,  yet  I  hardly  knew  what  I  did  want  from 
her.  I  only  said  irritably,  "You  might  be  decently  enthusiastic. 
You  aren't  at  all  cordial." 

"What  do  you  expect?"  cried  Betty.  "What  shall  I  say? 
Will  you  teach  me  ?  Come,  let's  exchange  roles — you  sympa- 
thize with  me!"  and  Betty  laid  a  slim,  brown  hand  on  the  table 
and  smiled  down  at  the  solitaire  upon  the  third  finger. 

"Why,  Betty  !"  I  exclaimed. 

"Why,JBetty  !"  she  mimicked. 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me— isn't  this  a  bit  sudden  ?" 

"  I  wore  it  all  summer,"  said  she. 

"  Not"on  that  finger  !  "  said  I. 

"Well,  no,  not  all  the  time." 

There  was  a  brazen  twinkle  in  her  eye  that  I  refused  to  meet. 
The  extent  of  her  iniquity  was  dawning  on  me. 
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"You  have  been  engaged  all  summer  ?"  I  cried. 

"I  didn't  let  it  hurt  the  summer/'  pleaded  Betty. 

"You  have  been  wilfully  misleading  me/'  I  declared.  "You 
have  been  practising  on  my — my  credulity  !  You  were  engaged 
to  this  man  that  night  on  the  water  when  you  confessed  to  me 
that  you  had  never  felt  the  touch  of  love  ! " 

"You — you  won't  tell  him,  will  you?"  begged  Betty  with 
every  sign  of  alarm. 

"You  were  engaged  to  him  that  evening  at  Lawdon,"  I  swept 
on  accusingly.  That  evening  had  differed  from  other  evenings 
in  but  one  respect.  But  what,  I  ask  you,  is  a  man  to  do,  when 
a  girl,  a  pretty  girl,  flits  past  you  in  the  moonlight,  mocking 
you  with  her  eyes  ?  I  had  followed  and  my  steps  had  been 
swifter  than  Betty's. 

Betty  had  the  grace  to  grow  pink  under  my  gaze,  but  her 
lips  only  scoffed.  "You  had  the — the  inner  consciousness,  you 
know." 

I  was  silent.  She  pressed  her  advantage.  "Well,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it  ?"  she  laughed. 

"Nothing  at  all,"  I  said.  "But  I  must  say  I  am  surprised  at 
you  !  Oh,  it  isn't  for  myself  I  am  grieving  —  I  feel  for  him  — 
deeply  !  When  I  think  how  you  have  deceived  him,  cajoled 
him,  and  tricked  him.  Well,  I  should  like  to  be  the  man  you 
are  engaged  to,  Betty  !"  I  added  in  a  fine  burst  of  indignation. 

Betty  flashed  me  a  swift  glance  and  there  was  a  subtle  sparkle 
in  her  eyes  that  set  me  marveling.  Her  cheeks  were  still  flushed 
and  her  lips  were  puckered  a  little  ruefully,  and  wholly  disarm- 
ingly.  Slowly,  still  marveling,  I  repeated  my  words,  "I  should 
like  to  be  the  man  you  are  engaged  to,  Betty  ! " 

But  Betty's  gaze  turned  to  something  behind  me,  and  there 
was  almost  alarm  in  her  face.  She  leaned  forward  and  whis- 
pered hurriedly,  '"Is  Eleanor  dark — dark  and  tall  ?  And  does 
she  wear  a  blue  suit  and  a  blue  hat  with  three  black  pompons 
and  a  hat-pin  with  the  Canadian  seal  ?  Because  there's  been  a 
girl  like  that  at  the  table  just  back  of  you — she's  going  out 
now  —  and  she's  been  so  terribly  interested  that  it  just  flashed 
over  me — " 

I  whirled  about  and  caught  a  brief  glimpse  of  departing 
skirts  at  the  doorway.     But  the  glimpse  was  enough. 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  she  heard  ?"  cried  Betty. 

"  Every  word  ! "  said  I  with  conviction. 
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"  [a  she  very     very  implacable  \ " 

"Absolutely  so."  Somehow  1  fairly  gloried  in  Eleanor's 
strength  of  character. 

"Oh,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  she  quavered. 

••What  are  you  going  to  do?'1  1  demanded.  "It's  every  bit 
your  fault,  you  know.  You  invaded  my  peace  and  interrupted 
the  course  ^i'  love's  young  dream,  you  beguiled  me  here,  you 
blasted  my  life's  happiness,  and  in  fifteen  minutes" — I  consulted 
my  watch—"  in  fifteen  minutes  you  will  be  causing  Mrs.  lJusant 
a  very  bad  quarter  of  an  hour."' 

I  had  not  meant  to  say  anything  about  Mrs.  Dusant's  part  in 
the  affair,  but  she  has  a  way  of  coming  in  without  knocking. 
Betty  laughed,  and  her  dimples,  which  had  fled  at  her  discovery, 
rearranged  themselves  demurely  in  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

"If  you  were  to  apologize  sufficiently,''  she  suggested,  "I  am 
sure— they — would  take  you  back." 

I  shook  my  head.  "They  will  never  forgive  me/'  I  said 
firmly.     I  had  made  up  my  mind  about  that. 

"Oh,  you  can  explain,"  she  urged.  "Sacrifice  me!  Don't 
mind  my  feelings  in  the  least !     Just  tell  them  the  truth  !" 

"  I  rather  think  they  have  guessed  it,"  said  I  darkly.  Betty 
looked  innocent  —  pointedly,  insistently  innocent.  Her  eye- 
brows raised  in  guileless  question,  her  eyes  met  mine  in  a  blank, 
baby  stare.  She  was  so  evidently  slipping  out  from  all  share  in 
the  blame  that  I  flung  her  my  first  question  in  haste.  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?" 

"What  can  I  do?"  she  asked  with  plaintive  sweetness,  and 
her  glance  rested,  for  just  the  fraction  of  a  second,  on  the  ring 
on  her  hand.  It  was  a  huge,  garish  thing.  1  eyed  it  with  a 
sudden  abatement  of  my  joyous  mood,  and  when  I  spoke  again 
constraint  had  crept  into  my  voice.  "Who  is  he?"  said  I. 
"Betty,  tell  me,  who  is  he  ?" 

But  Betty  did  not  answer.  She  hung  her  head  like  the  gulti- 
est  culprit  in  the  jam  closet,  and  turned  from  pink  to  scarlet 
under  my  gaze.  "  Betty."  said  I  gently,  and  then,  "Betty  !"  I 
cried  in  sudden  inspiration,  "  there  isn't  any  man  !  " 

"Just  a  dream  man,"  said  a  small,  meek  little  voice  —  not  at 
all  Betty's  voice.  "It  was  my  graduation  ring.  Only — only 
I  don't  see  what  that's  got  to  do  with  it". 

But  I  thought  I  did. 

Mary  Wilhelmina  Hastings. 
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Prairie  Lullaby 

Sleep,  oh  sleep,  little  child — 

Over  the  prairie  wild 
The  great  red  sun  sinks  low  and  low. 
The  stars  come  out  to  see  him  go, 
The  night  wind  rustles  to  and  fro, 

Sleep,  oh  sleep,  little  child. 

Sleep,  oh  sleep,  little  child — 

The  Spirit  great  has  smiled, 
The  moon  mounts  high  in  her  silver  trail 
And  the  light  of  the  stars  on  her  pathway  fail. 
Sleep — till  the  morning  star  grows  pale. 

Sleep — sleep,  little  child. 

Brooke  van  Dyke. 

On  Friendship 


In  the  Mouth  of  a  Selfish  Person. 

What  is  thy  friend  to  thee  ?    Bait  for  thy  fishline 

Wherewith  to  angle  in  the  sea  of  honor 

And  catch  for  thee  a  full  grown  reputation  ? 

Or  is  thy  friend  a  bank  whence  thou  cans't  borrow 

The  coin  of  traffic,  fashion,  conversation, 

To  make  thine  own  store  seem  the  more  abundant  ? 

Or  is  thy  friend  a  sponge  which  holds  in  keeping 

The  water  of  thy  tears,  complaints,  and  miseries. 

And  never  drippeth  nor  gets  saturated  ? 

Oh,  may  the  gods  withhold  me  from  thy  friendship  ! 

ii. 

In  the  Mouth  of  One  Who  Loves. 

Let  me  be  swift  to  understand  thy  mood, 

To  heal  thy  sorrow  e'er  the  tale  is  told, 

Perfect  thy  happiness  before  its  light 

Shines  in  thine  eye, — a  speechless  language  ours. 

And  thou  shalt  give,  and  I  thy  gift  receive 

Yet  feel  no  gratitude ;   and  thou  shalt  take 

Of  me,  returning  neither  praise  nor  thanks. 

The  flowing  of  my  life  into  thine  own. 

Until  each  stream  be  equal ;  thence  to  seek 

The  eternal  sea  :  no  longer  separate 

But  borne  along  by  one  strong  current,  love. 

Eva  Augusta  Porter. 


SKETCHES 

A  white  glare  flashed  across  the  woman's  eyes  and  Bhe  awoke. 
The  carved   panels  lowered  above  her,  and  the  curtains  were 

drawn  and  buttoned  as  she  bad 

The  Story  of  a  Storiette     left  them,  shutting  out  the  dim 

light  of  the  Bleeping-car.  The 
shade  of  tlic  low,  broad  window  was  up,  and  the  shaft  of  white 
glare  struck  her  face  again  and  slid  away  with  lengthening 
sweep,  followed  by  another  and  still  another.  She  raised  her- 
self on  her  elbow  and  peered  out.  Off  beyond  the  trees  lay  a 
sleeping  town,  and  its  high  electric  lights  cast  far-reaching 
shafts  of  bluish-white  light  into  the  darkness. 

The  woman  pressed  her  forehead  against  the  pane.  How 
much  joy  and  sorrow,  content  and  misery,  the  darkness  clothed 
in  slumber  over  there  !  The  train  tore  over  a  bridge,  casting  its 
living  shadow  into  the  gray  and  black  water.  There  was  some- 
thing familiar  in  the  bend  of  the  dark,  rippling  river  and  in  the 
black-green  trees  hanging  upon  its  bank.  The  woman  rubbed 
her  eyes  and  looked  down  into  the  blackness.  Memory  painted 
her  the  ripples  sun-kissed,  and  a  canoe  gliding  along.  In  the 
canoe  were  two — a  boy  and  a  girl.  The  girl  had  a  face  of  great 
promise — too  strong,  perhaps,  but  love  made  it  pretty.  The  boy 
was  big,  and  his  broad  shoulders  stooped  a  little  consciously  ; 
his  blue  eyes  were  wide  and  innocent,  his  mouth  curved  and 
■sweet,  and  there  were  strangely  yielding  lines  in  his  chin. 

The  train  shot  around  a  curve  and  the  red  lights  of  the  sta- 
tion swept  back  ;  then  up  over  a  hill  and  deep  down  beneath  a 
great  bridge  and  by  a  little  sleeping  street  of  brick  not  far  from 
the  track. 

Of  course  it  was  all  familiar  !  The  woman  strained  her  eyes 
back  towards  the  lights  of  the  town.  While  she  had  slept  the 
train  had  borne  her  farther  than  she  had  thought.  She  lay 
back  and  closed  her  eyes.  They  had  been  very  young  then,  he 
and  she, — a  girl  is  a  child  at  eighteen  and  a  boy  looks  at  man- 
hood from  a  distance  when  he  is  twenty, — but  the  long,  glorious 
•days  of  that  one  summer  had  given  them  all  the  joys  that  pure 
love  brings  to  matured  men  and  women.  The  sunny  days  and 
moonlit  nights  upon  the  river  ;  the  long  rides  through  the  twi- 
light country  wThen  their  horses  walked  close  together  and  his 
hand  lay  above  hers  on  the  bridle  reins  ;  the  soft  tinkling  of  his 
guitar  before  the  autumn  fire  ;  the  glances,  the  soft  words,  the 
shy  caresses, —  all  that,  the  woman  told  herself,  had  gone  to 
make  the  one  sweet  time  of  her  life. 
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She  sighed  and  turned  her  pillow.  There  had  been  a  white 
winter's  day,  a  man's  jealousy,  and  bitter  words  and  bitterer 
tears.  Then,  while  yet  the  curves  of  his  mouth  drooped  like  a 
hurt  child's,  and  his  face  was  white  with  a  new  misery,  the  other 
girl  came.     She  had  been  pretty  and  vivacious  and — 

Those  were  the  days  when  the  woman  had  dreamed  the 
dreams  that  were  now  in  a  measure  realized.  When  she  had 
gone  West  that  early  winter  she  had  gone  gladly  because  it 
took  her  to  the  work  she  coveted — and  away  from  him. 

She  wondered,  now,  if  he  read  her  stories  and  what  he 
thought  of  them.  For  ten  years  she  had  striven  that  he  might 
be  proud  of  her.  She  had  taken  the  name  by  which  he  once 
loved  to  call  her  and  had  in  a  way  made  it  famous.  He  must 
remember  that  name  !  She  remembered  all  !  And  then  she 
sighed  again  and  in  a  little  while  slept  a  troubled  sleep  and 
dreamed  that  she  was  canoeing  upon  a  rippling,  golden  river 
with  a  blue-eyed  man  who  stooped  a  little  and  had  wrinkles 
about  his  eyes.  He  paddled  with  long,  slow  sweeps  and  he  was 
singing  an  old,  sweet,  well-remembered  tune. 

She  awoke  with  the  song  in  her  ears.  It  was  daylight  and 
the  train  had  stopped.  She  put  up  her  arm  and  pulled  down 
the  curtain  hurriedly,  shutting  out  the  sun-bathed  slopes  of  the 
gray  mountains  and  the  mild  hurry  of  a  wayside  station.  She 
sat  up,  smiling  to  herself  at  her  dream.  As  she  dressed  in  the 
cramped  enclosure,  she  still  heard  the  song.  It  came  from 
across  the  aisle,  —  a  musical,  masculine  humming.  It  was  a 
very  old  and  well-known  song.     Any  man  might  sing  it. 

When  she  came  back  from  breakfast,  the  man  across  the  aisle 
was  singing  something  else.  He  had  evidently  boarded  the 
train  before  she  arose  and  was  in  good  spirits.  She  noted  that 
he  had  a  handsome  profile  with  a  brown  beard,  and  big  shoulders 
that  stooped  a  little.  She  shook  herself  with  a  frown.  Stooped 
shoulders  always  made  her  heart  flutter. 

By-and-by  he  bought  a  magazine.  He  skimmed  through  it, 
still  humming,  cutting  the  leaves  with  his  penknife  and  leaning 
back  comfortably  in  the  corner.  The  woman  watched  him  idly. 
Suddenly  he  straightened  up  and  fell  to  reading,  bending  to  the 
window.     He  wrinkled  up  his  forehead  and  ceased  to  hum. 

In  a  little  while  he  put  the  magazine  on  his  knee,  opened  up- 
ward, and  frowned  out  at  the  landscape.  The  woman  peered 
into  his  lap.     He  had  a Magazine  and  its  opened  pages 


SKETCHES 

showed  a  Gibson -like  lady  meandering  the  entire  length  of  an 
outside  edge. 
The  man  went  back  to  his  magazine  and  read  the  Bame  thing, 

evidently  —  for  lie  did    not    turn   the  page— through  t  wire  again, 

pausing  to  frown  out  at  the  swimming  green-gold  fields  after 
each  reading. 

Then  the  woman  bought  a  magazine.  The  page  with  the 
Gibson-like  lady  down  the  outside  edge  was  easily  found  among 
the  storiettes.  The  woman  started.  There  was  only  one  fin- 
ished storiette  there  and  it  was  her  own.  She  turned  and 
looked  at  the  man.  He  was  staring  at  her  calmly.  His  eyes 
were  blue,  with  a  straightforward  expression.  He  got  up  easily 
and  stepped  across  the  aisle,  holding  the  magazine. 

''Do  you  believe  it  ?"  he  asked  slowly,  his  lips  twitching  a 
little  beneath  his  beard. 

The  woman  fingered  her  boa  nervously.  ''Believe  what  ?  " 
she  stammered. 

"What  you  have  written."  He  put  his  finger  above  the  title 
name  of  her  story. 

It  was  such  a  silly  little  thing, —  the  tale  of  a  mist  maiden 
who  loses  her  heart  and  finds  it  bruised  and  broken  beneath  the 
dripping  willows  of  a  sobbing  stream.  She  asks  Love  to  mend 
it  for  her  and  he  says  he  can't,  and  like  the  dear  fellow  he  is, 
sighs  to  see  her  so  unhappy.  But  he  tells  her  that  Time  can 
make  all  things  whole  again,  and  if  she'll  only  be  patient  until 
she  finds  Time,  he'll  fix  her  heart  as  though  it  had  never  been 
broken.  So  the  sad  maiden  hastens  to  find  Father  Time  and 
her  heart  is  made  whole. 

"  Is  it  true  ?  "  the  man  demanded. 

"I — I  don't  know,"  the  woman  answered,  weakly.  She  put 
up  an  uncertain  hand  to  her  head  and  straightened  her  hat. 

The  man  sank  into  a  seat  opposite  her. 

"It  may  be  true  of  a  woman,"  he  said,  "but  it  isn't  of  a  man." 

There  didn't  seem  to  be  anything  to  say  and  the  woman  kept 
on  twisting  her  boa  ends  and  looking  steadily  down. 

"No  !  "  he  went  on  fiercely,  "I've  never  been  able  to  forget ! " 

The  woman  turned  to  the  window.  The  train  was  hurrying 
over  another  bridge,  and  she  saw  the  bubbling  stream  through 
misty  eyes. 

"Are — aren't  you  married  ?"  she  asked. 

"Well,  hardly  !"  cried  he,  with  great  emphasis. 
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"  I — I  thought  you  were/'  she  said. 

He  laughed  shortly.  "Well !  I'm  not !  You're  not,  either," 
he  added,  but  there  was  a  question  in  his  voice. 

"How  do  you  know  I'm  not?"  she  asked.  Her  voice  had 
grown  surer. 

"Oh,  I  know  !"  he  said.     And  then,  "You're  not,  are  you  ?*' 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him,  and  her  strong  face  broke  into 
a  beautiful  smile. 

"  Fve  never  forgotten,  either,"  she  said  simply. 

There  were  many  in  the  car,  but  he  bent  over  and  took  both 
her  hands  in  his.  And  the  train  rushed  on  toward  the  burst- 
ing sun. 

May  Harte. 


Summer  and  Fall 

Oh,  so  airy. 

So  much  grace, 

Such  a  small,  bewitching  face 

Has  my  little  fairy. 

Oh,  so  lightly 

In  the  summer 

Dances  she  with  each  new  comer 

Like  a  pixie  sprightly. 

Oh,  so  proudly 

Does  she  say 

"No,  I  am  engaged  to-day." 

While  my  heart  beats  loudly. 

But  so  gladly 

In  the  Fall 

She  again  asks  me  to  call 

When  men  are  lacking  sadly. 

Katharine  De  La  Vergne. 


EDITORIAL 

The  dread  with  which  we  anticipated  Examination  Week, 
the  spirit  of  fortitude  and  half-assumed  indifference  with  which 
we  bore  ourselves  through  it,  have  now  become  a  matter  of  the 
past.  The  1903  mid-year  questions  have  been  pasted  in  our 
memorabilia,  along  with  our  dinner  cards  and  dance  pro- 
grammes, and  that  chapter  of  our  college  life  has  become 
history.  Doubtless  in  our  minds  at  least  we  have  stamped  this 
week  with  our  individual  valuation.  If  our  number  of  exam- 
inations was  comparatively  small,  if  the  questions  asked  cor- 
responded neatly  with  the  subjects  that  we  had  reviewed,  if  our 
examinations  grouped  themselves  conveniently  together  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  so  that  we  found  ourselves  free  for  a 
few  days  of  vacation  before  entering  upon  the  work  of  the  new 
semester,  we  deigned  to  look  with  approving,  or  at  least  indif- 
ferent, eyes  upon  this  generally  unpopular  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  proportion  as  we  found  ourselves  among  those 
unfortunates  who  had  six  or  seven  examinations,  or  those  who 
found  no  answer  to  the  examination  questions  except  empty 
spaces,  or  those  who  spent  up  to  the  last  moment  of  the  last  af- 
ternoon cramming  while  our  friends  were  off  skating,  did  we 
loudly  condemn  this  week.  But  now  that  the  ordeal  is  safely 
within  the  precincts  of  the  past  we  can  look  upon  it  with  less 
personal  prejudice  and  discover  that  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be 
said  Examination  Week  has  within  itself  a  more  absolute  value. 

It  comes  in  the  midst  of  the  winter  term,  when  all  the  college 
interests  are  carrying  the  life  along  at  the  maximum  momen- 
tum. In  the  various  activities  we  are  testing  our  individual 
ability.  Gymnasium-plays  are  offering  opportunities  for  test- 
ing our  dramatic  talent.  Drill  Day  and  the  Basket-Bail  Game 
are  the  tests  for  our  athletic  skill.  It  seems  singularly  appro- 
priate therefore  that  we  should  have  similar  opportunity  for 
measuring  our  strength  in  our  academic  work.     For  training  in 
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scholarliness  is  the  leading  motive  in  college  life.  It  is  the 
ideal  of  the  college  which  binds  us  all  together  under  the  com- 
mon name  of  students. 

In  throwing  ourselves  enthusiastically  into  the  numerous  col- 
lege activities  we  sometimes  find  ourselves  wandering  far  from 
the  true  aim  of  the  institution.  Examination  Week  recalls 
us.  It  does  even  more, —  it  demands  that  we  concentrate  our 
thoughts  and  interests  for  a  short  time  upon  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  It  is  a  taking 
account  of  our  intellectual  stock.  It  gives  us  an  opportunity 
while  we  are  still  in  the  business  to  pause,  count  up  our  profits, 
and  then  go  on  to  work  and  solve  the  problem  why  they  were 
not  greater . 

Many  of  us  who,  as  Commencement  approaches,  are  putting 
ourselves  through  private  examinations  to  see  how  well  we  are 
fitted  for  some  further  work,  find  ourselves  quite  despondent 
over  our  little  stock  of  knowledge  that  we  have  to  carry  away 
with  us.  Perhaps  we  have  stretched  our  course  out  too  thinly 
over  too  many  subjects,  perhaps  we  have  made  the  academic 
work  play  a  subordinate  part  in  the  drama  of  college  life. 
Examination  Week  comes  as  a  warning  against  the  possibility 
of  this  disappointment.  It  comes  to  recall  the  motto  of  the 
college, — "To  Virtue,  Knowledge." 


EDITOR'S     TAME 

The  January  Dumber  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  is  ooticeable  for 
its  leading  article  on  "Equal  Suffrage  as  an  Influence  on  the 
Individual  and  on  the  Race."  This  is  the  essay  which  won  the 
first  prize  of  seventy-tive  dollars  offered  by  the  College  Equal 
Suffrage  League  for  the  best  essay  on  Equal  Suffrage. 

As  a  literary  production  the  essay  is  praise-worthy.  It  is  clear 
and  concise,  and  grapples  with  the  problems  of  woman's  sphere 
in  a  straightforward  manner.  The  writer  deals  with  the  main 
anti-suffragist  arguments  in  a  manner  which  does  not  challenge 
retort.  It  seems  nevertheless  that  the  conclusion  she  draws, 
namely  that  suffrage  is  desirable,  nay  necessary,  is  not  the  top 
of  the  hill  up  which  her  arguments  lead. 

Neither  do  we  believe  altogether  in  her  idea  of  the  "  eternal 
feminine."  For  instance  she  acknowledges  the  decadence  of 
chivalry,  grants  that  it  has  to  be  sacrificed  for  "this  wider  out- 
look"' (a  look  in  at  the  polls  on  election  day?),  and  says  that 
its  passing  is  one  aspect  of  the  recognition  of  woman's  equal 
rights  with  man,  indicating  that  women  do  not  regret  thus 
being  dragged  down  to  the  level  of  man.  If  chivalry  is  indeed 
in  its  last  stages,  we  doubt  if  the  majority  of  women  would  feel 
that  exultation  were  the  proper  emotion  at  the  crumbling  of 
their  pedestals  or  would  shout  at  the  fall  thereof.  "Eureka! 
Now  we  can  trudge  along  by  man's  side  in  the  dust."  Person- 
ally we  are  loath  to  see  man  lose  his  chivalrous  tendencies, 
thinking  it  pleasanter  and  no  less  "noble"  to  have  a  man  cour- 
teously offer  us  his  seat  in  a  crowded  car  than  to  hang  to  a  strap 
and  be  elbowed  by  the  motley  throng.  This  trivial  straw 
shows,  we  think,  in  what  corner  the  wind  sits.  Query  :  Is 
"comradeship  nobler  than  queenship"?  No,  not  the  queenship 
which  places  woman  on  a  higher  plane  than  man,  a  plane  of 
finer  instincts,  higher  moral  ideals,  and  more  delicate  duties. 

Such  queenship  does  not  mean  as  some  suffragists  would  have 
it,  the  state  of  a  pretty  china  ornament  on  a  mantelpiece.  We 
believe  with  the  writer  of  the  prize  essay,  in  progress  toward  a 
nobler  womanhood,  a  wider  horizon,  a  more  thorough  and  more 
intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  political  and  social  questions 
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of  the  day,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  to  gain  this  ideal,  chiv- 
alry must  be  gainsayed,  or  even  the  pedestal. 

Furthermore,  if  as  the  writer  says,  social  instinct  is  the  true 
ground  of  value  and  infallibly  indicates  the  worth  of  a  social 
movement  or  condition,  then  social  instinct  in  this  question 
warns  women  to  keep  themselves  on  the  highest  possible  level, 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  foster  and  cherish  that  instinct  which 
in  every  civilized  man,  of  every  age,  be  his  degree  high  or  low, 
bids  him  defer  to  woman  as  a  creature  purer  and  better  than 
himself. 

Again,  granting  that  women  need  a  widening  of.  horizon,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  average  woman  is  as  narrow 
as  the  essayist  says,  and  which  she  would  explain  thus:  ''The 
fact  that  her  girlhood  has  long  been  dedicated  to  love  affairs, 
her  womanhood  consecrated  to  clothes  aud  children,  furnishes 
both  cause  and  result  of  this  restriction." 

Ask  any  mother  whether  she  would  rather  have  her  children 
and  be  "narrow "or  give  them  up  and  be  "broad"  and  vote. 
The  social  instinct  would  point,  we  believe,  toward  the  children's 
side,  but  we  deny  that  it  is  a  narrow  province  and  we  object  to 
the  writers  putting  clothes  and  children  in  the  same  category. 

Tempora  mutantur  and  woman  along  with  them.  Higher 
education  is  doing  its  best  for  her.  She  has  the  greatest  and 
noblest  in  literature,  science,  and  art  before  her.  Her  world  is 
not  entirely  composed  of  love  affairs  and  clothes,  though  each  has 
its  proper  place,  but  embraces  home,  husband,  children,  society, 
and  all  the  vast  domains  of  knowledge,  The  ideal  woman  is 
conscious  of  her  limitations,  but  strives  to  live  so  that  she  may 
be  man's  comrade  in  the  best  and  truest  sense,  the  maker  of  that 
sacred  institution  the  home,  and  greatest  of  all,  take  that  place 
which  ought  to  be  dearest  to  every  .rational  woman,  the  place  of 
comforter  to  childish  hearts  and  sympathetic,  loving  guide  to 
childish  feet.  Surely  this  is  what  it  means  to  be  an  intelligent 
gentlewoman  and  this  is  the  ideal  worth  aiming  at. 

The  ballot  does  not  seem  to  us  the  most  logical  way  of  attain- 
ing this  result. 

The  Lost  Art  of  Reading,  by  Gerald  Stanley  Lee.  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York). 

Pertinent  truths  stare  one  in  the  face  from  Mr.  Lee's  book. 
One's  eyes  are  opened  to  the  mechanical  compression  of  the 
souls  of  most  of  us,  souls  that  are  "cabined,  cribbed,  confined" 
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by  the  hurly-burly  rush  of  modern  civilization  and  mis 
oeived  ideas  of  education  and  culture.  The  book  consists  of  a 
scries  of  delightful  essays  written  in  an  informal  and  peculiarly 
original  style  in  which  the  author  reveals  glimpses  of  his  own 
personality  and  gives  the  reader  a  sense  of  intimacy  with  him- 
self ;  one  feels  as  if  one  had  been  spending  memorable  hours  in 
the  author's  study,  listening  to  a  brilliant  conversationalist. 

The  essays,  as  the  title  indicates,  are  a  protest  against  the 
attitude  of  modern  civilization  toward  books  and  education. 
the  crowding  out  by  it  of  the  Ideal,  and  the  degeneration  of 
literature  into  "a  mere  headlong,  helpless  rush.''  The  hard, 
practical  side  of  things  being  rampantly  uppermost,  the  literary 
and  the  aesthetic  suffer  accordingly.  "The  moment  you  speak 
of  a  flower  it  becomes  botany  ....  Even  the  birds  sing 
zoologically,  and  as  for  the  sky  it  has  become  merely  a  blue  and 
gold  science. " 

This  is  education,  the  battering  of  facts  into  the  brain  of  a 
helpless  child,  the  curtailing  of  his  individuality,  putting  him 
down  with  a  thump  on  the  "  Dead  Level  of  Intelligence,"  hem- 
ming him  in  by  knowledge  instead  of  giving  him  the  precious 
privilege  of  finding  his  own  soul — "making  his  own  connec- 
tions with  the  Ideal." 

Educational  systems  are  at  the  present  elaborate  processes  of 
analysis  ;  great  books,  living,  vital  creations,  have  life  extin- 
guished by  being  ruthlessly  torn  to  shreds,  and  the  shreds, 
de-vitalised,  cold  fractions,  are  then  spread  out  for  microscopic 
inspection.  Boards  of  education  and  teachers  who  approve  of 
this  method  are  responsible  for  that  most  common  sight,  "the 
boy  who  could  have  been  made  into  a  man  out  of  the  parts  of 
him  that  his  parents  and  teachers  are  trying  to  throw  away." 

The  result  of  such  education  is  that  the  ways  of  men  with 
books  are  unemotional,  irreverent,  wholly  unproductive  of 
worthy  results.  The  author  lays  down  as  one  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciples of  the  lost  art  that  to  read  truly  and  vitally  one  must  let 
one's  self  go,  fall  back  on  one's  ideals,  and  unconsciously  sub- 
merge one's  soul  in  the  universe  that  a  great  book  has  wrought 
in  it — that  universe  to  which  most  of  our  eyes  are  blind,  but 
of  which  Mr.  Lee  himself,  perhaps  unconsciously,  has  given  us 
glimpses,  the  universe  over  which  shines  "an  earnest,  splendid, 
wasted  heaven,"  where  splendor  blooms  out  at  one  from  every 
side,  and  one  can  hear  softly  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
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Literary  Values,  by  John  Burroughs,  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.). 

A  book  of  essays  on  ''Literary  Values"  and  other  subjects, 
such  as  "Criticism  and  the  Man",  "Democracy  and  Literature", 
"Thoreau's  Wildness".  "The  Secret  of  Happiness".  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs is  a  gentle  and  delightful  critic,  but  aside  from  the  value 
of  his  criticism  as  truth,  the  chief  charm  of  the  book  is  in  the 
personality  of  the  author.  In  his  own  words,  "It  is  not  truth 
alone  that  makes  literature  ;  it  is  truth  plus  a  man." 

It  is  the  quiet  scholarly  man  opening  his  mind  to  one  that 
gives  one  the  most  pleasure  in  these  essays. 

The  Princess 

The  Princess  looked  from  the  castle  hall 
Where  fair  and  tall 
By  the  harbor  wall 
Three  great  ships  at  their  anchors  swung, 
Slowly  unfolding  their  snow-white  sails. 
Curling  green  waves  on  their  long  decks  flung 
A  spray  that  glistened  like  gossamer  veils. 

The  voice  of  the  Princess  murmured  slow 
And  soft  and  low 
As  a  fountain's  flow 
A  song  of  the  hill-country  over  the  sea. 

Her  eyes  grew  wistful  and  filled  with  tears 
As  she  watched  the  sailors  who  soon  would  be 
In  the  dear,  green  land  of  her  childhood  years. 

"  I  long  for  the  cool  of  my  hills,"  she  sighed, 
"And  my  valleys  wide. 
Ah,  the  heart  of  a  bride 
Is  a  sad,  sad  heart,  if  she  yearns  for  her  home, 
And  tires  of  the  sound  that  will  never  cease, 
Of  the  bleak,  grey  cliffs  and  the  flying  foam. 
Oh,  for  my  hills,  with  their  silence  and  peace  !" 

The  warm  tears  fell.     But  faint  and  clear, 
And  coming  near, 
Was  borne  to  her  ear 
The  silvery  sound  of  a  hunting  horn. 
She  ran  to  the  balcony.     "Ah  ! "  she  cried, 
"'Tis  the  Prince  !  "    Her  face  was  an  April  morn, 
And  she  saw  not  the  ships  floating  out  on  the  tide. 

—  Wellesley  Magazine. 
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The  first  three  articles  of  this  number  have  been  contributed  by  the  New- 
York  Association  of  Alumnae. 

The  Smith  College  Club  in  New  York  is  enjoying  a  winter  of  interesting 
meetings  and  unusual  enthusiasm.  We  feel  that  we  have  been  particularly 
fortunate  in  securing  Miss  Gill  as  our  president,  for,  in  spite  of  her  responsi- 
bilities as  Dean  of  Barnard  College,  she  has  shown  her  usual  executive  ability 
and  reorganized  the  club,  besides  arranging  to  have  a  representative  from 
Smith  and  from  some  other  college  at  each  meeting. 

Every  month  we  have  heard  from  the  college  directly,  and  in  attempting 
to  describe  the  meetings  of  special  interest  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  deciding 
which  are  the  special  meetings  and  which  are  the  ordinary  ones.  In  Novem- 
ber Miss  Cutler  told  us  about  the  Students'  Aid  Society,  giving  us  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  exact  work  of  that  society  and  of  the  great  necessity  for  its  being 
generously  supported  by  all  friends  of  the  college. 

With  Mrs.  Kendrick  from  Vassar,  Miss  Jordan  came  to  us  in  the  Christmas 
holidays  and  many  of  us  have  wished  that  what  she  said  could  be  kept  in 
some  form  more  trustworthy  than  our  memories  could  offer,  however  well- 
trained  they  may  have  been  in  Northampton.  Her  topic  was  Social  Life 
in  College,  but  her  treatment  of  the  subject  carried  its  wisdom  and  sound 
advice  far  beyond  college,  out  into  the  life  of  every  one  in  these  days  of  rush 
and  hurry. 

Miss  Gill  entertained  the  club  at  Barnard  College  in  January,  when  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Lawrence  Clarke  and  Miss  Hanscom  spoke  of  loyalty  to  the  college, 
and  President  Hazard  brought  news  of  Wellesley's  way  of  holding  the  loy- 
alty of  her  alumnae. 

That  there  is  loyalty  to  Smith  in  New  York  wras  plainly  shown  by  the  num- 
ber of  alumnae  who  filled  the  little  theater  at  Barnard,  and  all  that  we  heard 
only  served  to  strengthen  our  devotion  to  our  Alma  Mater. 

Anne  W.  Safford  '92. 

Even  to  the  dulled  eye  of  a  teacher  in  a  Young  Lady's  Seminary,  it  was  plain 
that  we  who  assembled  that  wintry  morning  in  the  tiny  studio  for  the  first 
water-color    lesson  of    the  term,   were  an  oddly 
A  Study  in  Still  Life    assorted  set.     That  we  were  all  novices  in  the  gen- 
tle craft  was  also  evident  from  the  tentative  way 
in  wThich  we  soaked  our  paper  and  implanted  our  thumb-tacks,  the  surrepti- 
tious side  glances  which  we  cast  at  each  other  as  we  hitched  our  chairs  into 
position  before  our  easels,  and  the  elaborate  politeness  with  which  we  in- 
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quired  whether  we  were  in  each  other's  way.  Anxious  to  postpone  the  dread 
moment  of  my  initial  performance.  I  peered  round  the  corner  of  my  board, 
only  to  be  awed  rather  than  reassured  by  watching  the  "  study"  for  that 
morning  being  reproduced  in  faint  and  wavering  lines  on  the  different  pieces 
of  fresh  white  paper.  The  "  study "  consisted  of  an  orange  and  a  ginger  jar, 
posed  before  a  drapery  of  green  silesia,  not  that  the  orange  had  either  come 
out  of  or  was  to  go  into  the  jar,  or  that  it  is  customary  to  serve  oranges  and 
ginger  on  silesia,  but  because,  as  I  was  assured,  "the  composition  was 
pleasing." 

As  I  was  a  few  degrees  more  of  a  beginner  than  any  one  else  in  the  class, 
mine  was  not  the  honor  of  a  ginger  jar  and  an  orange,  but  of  a  cordial  bottle 
and  a  rosebud.  Here  again,  the  connection  eluded  me,  but  accepting  the 
combination  as  an  artistic  dogma,  I  set  tremulously  to  work.  Soon,  how- 
ever, as  my  bottle  took  on  the  texture  of  leather  and  my  rosebud  of  iron,  I 
paused  in  the  course  of  my  production  and  again  squinted  over  the  top  of  my 
board  at  my  fellow- students. 

At  my  right  sat  an  elderly  lady,  her  grey  hair  twisted  into  a  handle-like 
knob.  As  I  watched  the  growth  of  her  infantile  sketch.  I  marvelled  on  the 
cruel  tactlessness  that  had  permitted  her  joining  our  ranks.  If  at  her  age 
she  could  not  paint  an  orange  which  could  not  quite  as  conveniently  be  a 
lemon,  and  was,  moreover,  of  such  stony  substance  that  it  indented  the  ginger 
jar  —  which,  according  to  her  drawing  had  yielded  like  putty  —  then  why 
should  we,  although  with  long  lifetimes  before  us,  feel  encouraged  to  pro- 
ceed? It  was  like  placing  some  Rip  van  Winkle  among  a  set  of  young  clerks 
and  then  urging  them  on  to  enthusiasm  by  legends  of  promotion. 

A  stifled  giggle  made  me  turn,  fearing  lest  my  atrocious  daub  was  receiving 
its  merited  ridicule.  But  I  found  that  the  sound  came  from  a  pretty  girl 
laughing  at  herself.  While  she  had  held  the  big  brush  handle  in  her  teeth, 
the  better  to  ply  the  little  brush,  she  had  dabbed  her  cheek  with  blue.  What 
could  be  more  amusing  ?  And  how  charming  she  was,  with  her  smooth  hair 
gathered  back  from  her  smooth  forehead,  and  her  shirt-waist  marking  her 
vigorous,  boy -like  shoulders.  She  had  been  informed  of  the  blue  dab  by  a 
mild  eyed  youth  who  sat  next  her. 

Of  the  other  students  I  had  time  to  note  only  one  more.  She  was  a  round- 
shouldered  girl,  in  an  ill-fitting  gown  of  tobacco-brown,  chosen  apparently  as 
the  most  unhappy  tint  possible  for  her  dull  blonde  coloring.  In  the  angle  at 
which  she  twisted  up  her  hair,  there  was  an  appalling  disregard  for  charm  of 
line.  She  was  given  to  stumbling  over  things,  too,  and  had  already  joggled  the 
elbow  of  the  Elderly  Lady  and  upset  the  water  jar  of  the  Mild  Eyed  Youth. 
Even  that  first  morning  we  all  learned  to  clutch  our  possessions  frantically 
when  she  approached.  Yet,  as  I  watched  her  at  her  work,  I  saw  her  laying 
in  the  strokes  with  a  grace  and  freedom,  with  a  delicacy  of  motive  and  a  sub- 
tile perception  of  reflected  color,  which  it  was  all  too  plain  no  .one  else  in  the 
class  possessed. 

As  we  had  nothing  to  "  communicate"  to  each  other,  the  room  was  quiet, 
save  for  the  criticisms  of  the  patient,  ardent  little  teacher,  as  she  passed  from 
easel  to  easel.  "  Try  to  get  a  more  singing  quality  of  tone",  she  would  urge 
with  unflagging  enthusiasm.     "If  you  scrub  your  paper  so  it  will  all  grow 
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fuzzy.... Try  to  fed  the  shape  of  the  objed  under  your  brush  end  i  w  e  e  p  U 
round....  In  your  treatment  of  that  high  light,  try  to  remember  that  glaei  li 
brittle  and  tough,  do1  eoft  end  pulpy....  That  oolor  is  a  Little  severe,  donl  yon 
think,  and  the  work  too  tight  ?....  Maybe  yon  would  find  this  tube  of  carmine 
more  responsive ....  Le1  me  oome  for  a  moment."  And  then,  idle,  l  would 
watch  with  delight  the  teacher's  handling  of  the  brush,  as  light  and  mat 
as  a  musician's  touch  on  the  piano,  anil  with  so  rhythmic  a  swing  that  even 
we  clods  could  fairly  hear  the  una'  to  which  she  painted.  A  serious  minded 
little  woman  she  was.  yet  piquant  withal,  and  lull  of  sentimentality,  as  her 
dreamy,  sensitive  sketches  on  the  wall  showed.  It  was  indeed  a  hard  fate 
that  decreed  this  Bending  of  commonplace  daubers  to  torture  that  artistic 
soul,  which  should  have  been  left  in  peace  to  follow  out  its  own  sweetly 
feminine  ideals. 

So.  as  the  old  copybooks  say.  we  "  applied"  ourselves,  vigorously  scrubbing 
out  what  we  had  laboriously  washed  in,  making  frequent  trips  to  the  wash- 
basin for  fresh  soakings  of  blotters,  and  indefatigably  wielding  our  brush*  s 
with  a  mechanical  regularity— first  into  the  water-bottles — erstwhile  of  the 
jam  or  the  beef  extract  persuasion — then  into  our  paint  boxes,  where  we 
poked  at  pans  or  investigated  snaky  coils,  then  spatting  our  damp  and  glisten- 
ing papers,  where  the  caricatures  grew  ever  more  grotesque. 

But  before  the  morning  was  ended  a  murmured  conversation  between  the 
Mild  Eyed  Youth  and  the  Pretty  Girl  broke  the  appalling  quiet.  Evidently 
they  had  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  two  people  in  front  of 
them— the  one  having  reached  years  of  discretion  and  the  other  being  a  peda- 
gogue—need give  them  no  concern.  Little  nothings,  about  lending  a  brush 
or  pushing  a  thumb  tack  or  despair  over  a  background  that  would  be  streaky, 
were  the  chief  of  their  conversational  diet.  And  as  I  brazenly  listened  to 
the  prattle  which  they  carried  on  across  the  nape  of  my  neck,  I  felt  that 
while  the  morning  had  been  devoted  to  spoiling  a  good  sheet  of  paper  it  had 
not  been  spent  without  some  entertainment  by  the  way. 

The  next  Saturday  morning  we  met  again.  This  time  we  attacked  a 
Chianti  flask  and  a  finger  bowl.  Again  I  failed  to  understand  whether  the 
implication  was  that  the  wine  was  to  be  drunk  from  the  bowl,  or  diluted 
with  the  water.  In  real  life  I  had  never  seen  a  flask  and  bowl  cuddling  to- 
gether in  so  cosy  a  way.  But,  as  I  was  learning,  between  real  life  and  still 
life  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed. 

To  my  gratification,  our  easels  were  placed  as  before,  for  thus  it  was  my 
privilege  to  hear  the  Pretty  Girl  and  the  Mild  Eyed  Youth  continue  their 
refreshing  chatter.  This  time  the  conversation  turned  upon  picture  collec- 
tions, then  on  exhibition,  and  before  the  girl  had  finished  a  sadly  inebriated 
flask  and  a  swollen  bowl,  he  and  she  had  made  an  appointment  to  visit  a 
gallery  together  to  study — as  the  serious  little  teacher  advised — the  quality  of 
luminosity  which  Squdge  had  so  admirably  succeeded  in  rendering. 

The  next  week  gave  evidence  that  the  quality  of  luminosity  had  proved  a 
congenial  theme ;  so  much  so,  that  they  had  decided  to  study  it  in  nature 
itself  as  shown  on  the  skating  pond  in  the  park.  That  morning  we  were 
working  upon  an  undersized  brown  pipkin  and  two  bouncing  red  apples. 
The  cover  of  the  pipkin  had  rolled  off  in  a  helpless  kind  of  way.     This  posi- 
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tion  the  teacher  explained  was  to  "  lend  interest",  although  an  outsider  such 
as  I  was  inclined  to  sympathise  rather  with  the  pipkin's  obvious  inability  to 
cope  with  those  overbearing  apples.  But  my  Philistine  trend  of  mind  gave 
me  no  concern  ;  for  even  before  we  had  reached  the  pipkin  stage  I  had  men- 
tally relinquished  the  avocation  of  water-colors  and  had  cheerfully  let  drop 
the  burden  which  falls  when  one  concedes  one's  limitations.  So  I  dabbed 
away  unconcernedly  and  without  a  pang  of  conscience  over  either  my  handi- 
work or  my  eavesdropping,  listened  to  dialogues  such  as — 

She.    Did  you  catch  a  car  last  night  ? 

He.    No.     They  don't  run  so  late.     I  had  to  walk. 

Oh,  that  was  too  bad. 

I  didn't  mind  it  in  the  least,  I  assure  you. 

Is  that  apple  in  front  of  the  pipkin,  lake  or  vermilion  ? 

I  have  some  color  mixed  here.     Just  dip  your  brush  on  my  palette. 

Oh,  thank  you.     What  is  the  matter  with  my  apple  anyway? 

It  does  look  rather  like  a  pear,  doesn't  it  ? 

Yes.     And  isn't  that  queer,  when  I'm  painting  an  apple  ? 

Very.... Have  you  seen  Irving  this  winter? 

No.     When  we  went,  all  the  good  seats — 

Have  you  an  engagement  for  Thursday  ? 

Let  me  see.  Club  Monday,  dance  Tuesday,  tea  Wednesday,  —  no,  nothing 
for  Thursday. 

Couldn't  we  go  together,  then,  Miss  Bemis? 

Why,  how  very  nice  of  you  to  think  of  it,  Mr.  Averill.  Yes,  indeed,  I 
should  enjoy  it  very  much  ....  Do  you  know,  my  pipkin  hollows  right  in  in- 
stead of  rounding  out  ? 

And  so  on.  That  morning  the  Pretty  Girl's  work  was  especially  atrocious 
and  the  Awkward  Girl's  especially  clever.  When  the  studies  were  set 
in  a  row  I  noticed  the  latter's  questioning  look  toward  the  Mild  Eyed  Youth 
as  well  as  toward  the  instructor ;  was  he  blind  to  the  world  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  studies?  His  own  work  had  so  appreciative  a  dilettante 
finish  that  I  wondered  that  he  did  not  respond  by  some  word  of  commenda- 
tion to  those  appealing  glances  so  often  cast.  But  at  the  moment  he  was 
not  appraisiftg  the  relative  value  of  pipkins  ;  he  was  admiring  the  curve  of 
the  Pretty  Girl's  cheek ;  instead  of  encouraging  the  Awkward  Girl's  tal- 
ent, he  was  seeking  only  to  aid  and  abet  the  Pretty  Girl  in  her  criminal 
pursuits.  Then  we  set  to  work  again,  and  in  reaching  for  her  sketch,  the 
Awkward  Girl  upset  both  the  kit  of  tools  and  the  temper  of  the  Elderly  Lady. 

During  the  succeeding  sessions  1  attempted  a  lemon  and  a  vase,  a  peach 
and  a  pitcher,  a  carnation  and  a  book,  and  a  few  other  combinations  author- 
ised by  the  same  artistic  canon  which  prescribes  that  a  bunch  of  violets  be 
always  painted  by  the  side  of  an  empty  vase.  Thereafter  I  rested  in  the  con- 
viction that  I  had  given  free  play  to  my  impulse  to  indulge  in  the  alluring 
occupation  of  water-colors,  and  that  now,  with  a  mind  at  rest,  I  could  use 
the  blotters  on  my  desk,  the  thumb  tacks  on  the  wall,  and  could  give  my 
paint-box  as  a  token  of  esteem  to  my  little  nephew.  So  I  dropped  out  of  the 
class.  That  last  morning  they  were  working,  I  remember,  on  a  few  turnips 
tastefully  disposed  about  a  candlestick,  before  a  brocade  background  ;  with- 
out a  pang,  I  left  them  to  solve  that  problem. 
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It  was  not  until  a  year  afterward  that  I  met  the  Little  Teacher  in  her  I 

ite  haunt-  a  picture  gallery.  Bhe  was  as  industrious,  as  enthusiastic,  and  as 
much  of  a  genius  as  ever.  She  led  me  toaoomerof  the  gallery  to  admire 
bhe  reds  and  blurs  and  yellows  which  went  Into  a  piece  of  white  drapery  ■•  to 

give  it  depth'*;  and  the  while  I  squinted  vigorously  to  catch  the  glorious  vis- 
ion spread  before  her  beaming  eyes,  i  inquired  after  the  fortunes  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class. 

The  Elderly  Lady  was  now  a  grandmother  ;  and  her  excitement  over  socks 
and  caps  had  interrupted  her  course  of  blue  bowls  and  daisies,  brown  jugs 
and  nasturtiums,  green  vases  and  violets  ;  that  was  well.  The  Awkward  Girl 
had  entered  an  art  school  with  a  scholarship,  had  taken  a  prize  and  was 
going  to  make  a  name  for  herself.  "  That  is  well,  is  it  not  ? ''  I  asked.  "Yes. 
but  she  doesn't  seem  very  happy",  answered  the  Little  Teacher. 

But  her  face  lighted  up  in  response  to  my  inquiries  about  the  Pretty  Girl 
and  the  Mild  Eyed  Youth.  "They  were  married  a  month  ago,"  she  said.  "  It 
was  really  quite  romantic.  The  Youth's  father  lost  so  much  money  that  the 
Youth  had  to  give  up  water-colors  and  take  a  place  in  his  father's  office. 
Then,  when  prosperity  returned,  and  the  Youths  position  was  assured — he 
seems  more  energetic  than  he  used — their  engagement  was  announced  and 
the  two  are  in  a  tiny  flat  and  as  happy  as  birds.  No,  the  Pretty  Girl  has 
given  up  water-colors  too.  But  I  can  testify  that  her  housekeeping  is  done 
with  an  artistic  finish.  I  am  so  relieved,  too,"  the  Little  Teacher  confided, 
lowering  her  voice,  "  that  they  haven't  framed  any  of  their  still-life  studies. 
I  was  afraid,  you  know,  that  the  fruit  pieces  would  be  in  the  dining-room, 
and  the  cast-and-book-and-pipe  compositions  in  the  library  and  the  flower 
studies  in  the  parlor.  But  the  Pretty  Girl  said  that  the  term's  work  had  so 
much  more  significance  to  her  than  to  the  people  who  would  glance  at  them 
casually,  that  she  and  the  Mild  Eyed  Youth  keep  the  studies  in  a  portfolio." 

That  was  incontrovertibly  well ;  so  that  each  of  the  students  of  still-life, 
granted  a  free  handling  of  their  materials,  might  be  said  to  have  arrived. 

Grace  Lathrop  Collin  '96. 

Henrietta  was  giving  her  visiting  card  to  a  strange  man. 

Theresa  Hurley  in  the  seat  in  front  beheld  this  but  did  not  conceive  its  full 
import.  Theresa  would  not  have  seen  at  all  if  a 
Henny-Penny  Disposes  showy  mirror  let  into  the  end  of  the  car  had  not 
revealed — glaringly — the  scene  at  her  back. 

Theresa  was  dreaming  anyway.  The  car  did  not  interest  her.  Sandwiched 
between  a  mammoth  engine  and  a  "parlor  suite",  it  was  running  away  from 
New  York  with  a  smooth  velocity  trying  to  the  homesick. 

The  man  produced  his  own  card  and  gave  it  to  Henrietta. 

Theresa's  thoughts  came  back  with  a  leap.  The  look  she  turned  on  Henri- 
etta was  terrifying  ;  none  deserve  such  punishment  as  those  who  take  advan- 
tage of  our  negligence.  A  jealous  vision  of  Jim  Hennessey  and  the  "  Connell 
girl"  riding  down  to  "Coney"  side  by  side  on  the  evening  trolley  gave  the 
look  its  real  energy. 

The  man  was  instantly  alarmed  for  Henrietta.  Was  the  maid  going  to  be 
savage  with  the  child?    Henrietta  was  not  in  the  least  alarmed. 

5 
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"  Is  your  head  bad  again,  T'ressa?"  she  asked  quickly.  "  It  does  smell  of 
varnish  here  —  and  this  car's  new  I  guess  —  and  the  powders  are  in  the  bag. 
Aunt  Margaret  — " 

"  Come  here  this  minnut,"  commanded  Theresa.  But  the  effort  of  turning 
had  been  to  much.  "Arrh — why  for  did  I  come?"  she  groaned.  " Henny- 
Penny,  don't  ye  tark  to  strange  men."  Henrietta  was  beside  her,  seeking  at 
her  feet  for  the  bag.  "What  would  your  mother  be  after  sayin'  to  me,  lettin* 
ye"  —  The  voice  trailed  off  into  futile  moanings. 

"You  keep  quiet,  T'ressa,  and  get  better,"  answered  her  charge,  as  she 
found  and  administered  a  powder.  ' '  The  man  is  nice,  he  knows  my  papa. 
If  you  get  worse  he'll  go  for  Aunt  Margaret." 

Theresa  slid  heavily  down  upon  the  seat  until  her  head  rested  on  the  cush- 
ioned back. 

"You  wouldn't  mind,  would  you?"  began  Henrietta,  mounting  once  more 
beside  the  stranger. 

"  Mind  ?  "    The  man  smiled,  moving  a  small  package  out  of  her  way. 

"Going  for  Aunt  Margaret.  That  is  if  T'ressa  gets  worse.  She  knows 
what  to  do,  you  know.  She's  in  the  car  marked  Brunnhilde.  I  read  it." 
Henrietta  drew  a  sharp  breath  and  regarded  the  man  fixedly. 

The  man  did  not  answer.  The  child's  look  changed  from  inquiry  to 
surprise. 

"  Is  3'our  head  bad  too?"  she  asked  hurriedly.  If  this  were  to  be  a  journey 
all  invalids  ! 

"  Is  Miss  Nelson — is  your  aunt  on  this  train  ?  "     The  man's  voice  was  queer. 

"Does  it  hurt  you  to  talk?"  demanded  his  companion.  "Because  if  it 
does,  you  needn't.  I'll  talk."  Her  tone  was  business-like  and  cheerful.  "It 
might  take  up  your  mind,  you  know." 

The  man  laughed,  silently. 

"Yes,  talk  to  me,"  he  said. 

His  way  of  listening  redeemed  his  instant's  preoccupation.  It  was  cer- 
tainly most  polite.  His  eyes  watched  her  as  if  he  feared  a  word  here  and 
there  might  escape  him.  His  face  had  lost  a  sudden  flushed  look  ;  it  was 
quite  without  color  now. 

"You're 'very  young — for  a  man,"  commented  Henrietta.  "I  shouldn't 
s'pose  anybody  so  young  would  have  headaches.  T'ressa  gets  carsick.  But 
yours  is  a  real  pain.  I  know,"  she  continued,  still  business-like,  "when  your 
face  gets  red  that  way  it  means  the  pain  is  quite  sharp.  I  wish  Aunt 
Margaret — now  it's  coming  again  !     Could  I  do  anything? " 

"Just  talk  to  me.  I've  had  it  before,"  the  man  said.  His  tone  was  still 
queer  but  very  friendly  and  quiet.     Henrietta  sighed  with  relief. 

"Did  you  know  they  called  me  Henny-Penny ? "  she  began  again.  It's 
rather  a  silly  name.     I  perfer  Henrietta."    She  paused,  still  watching  him. 

"  I  like  it,"  he. answered.     "I  don't  call  it  silly  at  all." 

"  But  the  real  one — in  the  story,  you  know,  with  Ducky-Luckv  and  Turkev- 
Lurkey — she  thought  the  sky  was  falling  when  it  wasn't — just  a  leaf  dropping 
down  on  her  tail.     That  was  silly."    Henrietta  pursed  her  lips. 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  man.     "  She  had  an  imagination." 

"  O — well — certainly!"  Henrietta  sniffed.  "  But  the  fox  ate  her.  It's  silly 
to  have  that  kind  of  an  imagination — I  think." 
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••  So  it  is-  very,"  assented  the  man. 

■•What  is  your  first  name  and  when  did  yon  know  m\  pa]  tin 

revised  Benny  Penny. 

••I  knew  him  in  rnllngn  and  my  name  is  Bayard,  [t'son  the  card."  The 
man  turned  over  the  small  rectangle  of  pasteboard  still  in  her  hand  and  Bhe 
read  it  soberly. 

"Soil  is!  How  funny— that's  my  dog's  name,  too."  Her  voice  was  shrill 
with  pleased  excitement.  "  He's  a  beauty.  Aunt  Margarel  named  him.  It's 
for  some  one  1  never  saw— an'  it's  because  they're  the  two  most  perfect  gen- 
tlemen sin-  ,ve]-  knew.  Once  she  told  me  a  story  about  the  other  one.  the 
one  my  dog  was  named  for.  Would  you  care  to  hear  it?  It 'mused  me  wry 
much." 

"Tell  it,"  said  the  man. 

Henrietta  gave  him  an  observant  glance. 

"You  can  stop  me  if  you  don't  like  it,"  she  prefaced.  "The  man,  the  one 
the  dog  was  named  after,  Aunt  Margaret  knew  him,  I  guess.  Anyway  she 
knew  the  story.  Once  this  man  —  he  lived  'way  'cross  the  sea  —  one  day  he 
saw  something  he  wanted  very  much  and  it  was  a  long  way  off,  so  he  hurried 
and  he  got  quite  near.  An'  when  he  got  very,  very  close  to  it  he  went  ever 
so  softly  so  as  not  to  shake  or  hurt  it.  Aunt  Margaret  didn't  tell  me  what  it 
was.  I  asked  her  but  she  didn't  say.  I  don't  think  it  could  have  been  a  dia- 
mond—  or  jewels — 'less  it  was  a  pearl.  Do  you  think  it  could?  Because  a 
jewel  couldn't  have  been  hurt,  specially  by  just  walking  round  it.  Anyway, 
the  man  got  there  and  he  was  just  going  to  take  it  when  he  saw  another  man 
who  was  coming  up  another  way,  and  he  saw  the  other  man  wanted  it,  the 
thing  that  couldn't  be  hurt,  you  know — this  other  man  he  wanted  it  too.  He 
came  hurrying  along,  not  a  bit  nice  and  careful  like  the  first  one,  and  he  put 
out  his  hand  to  take  the  thing  they  wanted  and  the  first  man  saw  that  the 
new  man  was  his  best  friend.  And  because  this  other  one  was  his  friend — 
why,  what  do  you  think  the  first  one  did?  He  turned  round  and  went  right 
away — right  straight  away — and  never  even  looked  at  the  thing  again.  The 
worst  of  it  was — are  you  listening?  " 

"Yes."  said  the  man. 

"Then  why  aren't  you  looking  at  me?  I  think  T'ressa's  gone  toP  sleep,  don't 
you?"     Henrietta  leaned  forward,  forgetting  her  story. 

"What  was — the  worst  of  it?"  asked  the  man. 

"Why.  the  worst  of  it  was  that  the  thing  belonged  to  the  one  who  went 
away.  It  had  belonged  to  him  all  the  time,  only  he  didn't  know  it."  Henny- 
Penny  sat  up  straight  once  more  ;  she  had  folded  her  hands  on  the  card  and 
was  clasping  them  tighter  as  she  talked.  "  But  it  wasn't  his  to  give  away, 
the  thing  he  wanted.  I  don't  see  any  sense  in  that."  She  frowned.  "  Why 
couldn't  he  and  his  friend  have  had  it  together  ?  I  guess  he  didn't  care  so 
very  much,  maybe,  after  all.  There  are  lots  of  other  things,  you  know. 
That's  what  I  told  Aunt  Margaret ;  she  seemed  quite  sad  about  him,  and  I 
thought  'twould  make  her  feel  better.  But  I  don't  think  it  did — really,  ^he 
said,  'Yes,  that  was  the  way  it  was;  he  forgot.'  There  isn't  much  to  the 
story,  is  there?"  Henrietta  lifted  a  still  frowning,  puzzled  little  face.  "It 
seemed  quite  int'restin'  when  Aunt  Margaret  told  it.   And  she  said  we'd  have 
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it  just  for  our  story ;  not  anybody  else.  She  wouldn't  ever  tell  it  to  me  any 
more.  I  teased  her  to  but  she  wouldn't.  You  know  if  you  can't  get  a  thing 
it  makes  you  want  it  harder." 

"  Perhaps  that  was  the  way  with  the  man,''  put  in  the  listener. 

"O,  no,  he  forgot.  I  wish  you  could  see  Bayard."  Henny-Penny  cast  a 
wearied  glance  out  of  the  window.  She  didn't  find  her  companion  very 
"  int'restin'." 

'  'Where  is  he  now  ?    What  kind — " 

''In  the  baggage  car,"  Henrietta  interrupted  with  animation.  "Stephen, 
that's  my  brother,  stays  with  him.  Bayard's  only  a  puppy  ;  he  doesn't  under- 
stand travelling.  Aunt  Margaret  wanted  to  take  care  of  him  but  my  papa 
said  it  was  ridiculous.  And  then  there  were  only  two  chairs,  way  at  the  ends 
of  a  car,  so  T'ressa  and  I  had  to  come  in  here.  I  like  it  here.  Did  the  story 
ermuse  you  at  all  ?  " 

"  It  was  the  best  story  I  ever  heard."  The  man  was  too  impressive  for  just 
a  story.     Henrietta  seemed  not  displeased  when  he  got  up. 

"  Shall  I  say  to  Theresa  she'd  better  come  in  here  with  you?"  he  asked. 
4*I  think  I'll  try  to  find  your  papa." 

"Whatever  was  you  tarkin'  'bout  to  that  yoong  gentleman,  Henny-Penny?" 
Theresa  sank  heavily  into  the  outside  seat.  "  Tellin'  him  fairy  tales,  and  him 
listenin'  like  a  loon  wid  both  ears  stretched  !    Sure,  he  must  be  childish." 

"O,  we  had  a  pleasant  confersation,"  replied  Henny-Penny  with  dignity. 
4 'Here,  T'ressa,  here, — this  is  what  Mr.  Hennessey  said  I  was  to  give  you 
when  we  got  a  long  way  on  our  journey.  He  said  I  was  to  talk  about 
him  to  you  so  you  couldn't  forget  him.  He  said  I  was  to  tell  any  young  men 
that  came  around  the  cottage  that  you're  engaged.     Are  you,  T'ressa?" 

"This"  was  a  tiny  package  wrapped  about  with  a  scrap  of  foolscap  that 
tiad  at  the  top, — 

"Yerken  &  G-uden,  Grocers, 
In  account  with  —  " 
The  words  that  intersected  the  red  lines  below  were  not  printed  and  had  no 
connection  with  flour  or  cheese. 

The  package  was  a  little  box,  a  jeweler's  box.  But  Theresa  laid  a  strong 
hand  over  it  in  a  detaining  grasp.  "Whist,  darlin',  not  here.  By-and-by. 
You  shall  be  the  fir-rst  to  see  it,"  she  said,  coaxingly.  "  Look,  how  green  the 
grass  do  be  gettin' !    My,  but  'tis  a  beautiful  wor-rld  we  live  in  !  " 

The  man  walked  quickly  and  steadily  through  the  three  intervening  cars, 
then  lingered  like  one  suddenly  palsied  at  the  door  of  the  Brunnhilde. 

Here  the  song  of  the  train  was  a  tumultuous  roar,  and  the  monster  rocked 
.as  it  sang.  A  village  dropped  behind  them  in  a  cloud  of  flinty  dust  before 
the  man  came  out  of  his  trance  and  entered.  As  Henny-Penny  had  said,  the 
car  was  full. 

Hats,  male  and  female,  perched  high  in  the  racks.  Heads — bald  heads  and 
fluffy,  smooth  heads  and  rough — showed  against  the  green  chairs.  The  man 
looked  at  them  blankly.  In  the  entire  place  one  seat  only  appeared  empty, 
the  middle  compartment  of  the  plush  bench  at  the  far  end. 

At  his  own  end  the  plush  bench  was  in  like  manner  divided  for  three.  His 
eyes  came  to  this  last  of  all.     Turning,  he  bent  quickly  to  the  young  woman 
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hi  the  twin  of  the  unoccupied  compartment.    Betide  her  a  bag  and  an 
ooal  held  inanimate  possession  of  th<  outer  space. 

■•May  I  sit  down.-'*  The  words  were  sufficiently  commonplace,  bnl  the 
tone  outdid  them.     It  was  the  quintessence  of  the  ordinary. 

riic  urirl  looked  up.    She  Bhowed  no  Burprise,  do  emotion  of  any  sort. 

" Do,"  she  answered.     "The  owner  has  retired  —  with  a  cigar,  I  imagine." 

Tin'  elderly  person  nexl  the  window,  who  had  "perked  up"  his  head, 
returned  to  his  newspaper. 

"You*re  absolutely  meteoric  in  your  goings  and  comings,  aren't  you,  Mr. 
Wells?"  she  went  on  with  blithe  interest.  "One  hears  of  you  here  and  there 
and  —  " 

"I  hope  not  everywhere."  He  laughed  a  little  nervously.  The  magazine 
dipped  from  the  young  woman's  lap  and  he  secured  it.  "What  are  you  read- 
ing?" he  finished,  stiffly. 

"  Nothing  much."  She  smoothed  the  rumpled  pages  with  a  trimly  gloved 
hand.     "  Nothing  a  scholar  of  your  —  " 

••  Please — "  he  interrupted. 

"Well,  you  are.  you  know.  You  were  so  absorbed  in  research  you  couldn't 
see  us  off  for  Italy.  Or  perhaps  Mr.  Lapham  was  only  trying  to  put  a  good 
face  on  your  behavior  !  Truly  it  was  shocking  !  Deceive  us  into  thinking 
you  took  an  honest  interest  in  our  trip  —  and  then  forsake  us  for  disreputable 
bugs.  We  at  least  were  harmless  —  and  fever  bugs  —  O,  it  certainly  wasn't 
nice  !  "  She  shook  her  head,  laughing,  not  nervously.  Life  danced  in  every 
word  and  motion.  "  Mrs.  Sears  hasn't  forgiven  you  yet.  She  wanted  to  tell 
people  about  the  final  ovation — with  that  young  scientist  they're  making  such 
a  fuss  over  at  the  station  when  we  left.     Such  a  delightful  —  " 

••Please — "  said  the  man  again. 

The  girl  was  flushed,  but  it  seemed  part  of  her  native  joyousness  that  she 
should  have  a  good  warmth  of  color. 

"What  have  you  been  doing?"  she  asked,  dropping  Mrs.  Sears'  lost  effusion. 
u  Working?'' 

"And  waiting." 

"Waiting — for  diphtheria  and  smallpox  and — " 

"And  other  things."  His  eyes  fastened  on  her  vinaigrette,  then  lifted  to 
her  face. 

"It's  nothing — "  She  laughed  again.  "  Nothing  needing  sympathy.  Rose 
fever — but  it  hasn't  come  yet.  I  was  afraid  the  train — smoke  and  dust  would 
encourage  it.     Is  rose  fever  a  bug  disease?" 

"You  had  that" — he  picked  up  the  vinaigrette — "in  Berlin." 

••I've  had  it  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe!  Such  a  fat  little  affair  ! 
Meant  to  stay  at  home,  you  know — not  the  travelling  kind.  Mrs.  Sears  was 
quite  ribald  about  it !  Do  you  remember  the  one  she  carried —  so  long  it 
poked  out  at  the  end  of  her  muff?    Tony  called  it  the  yardstick." 

The  words  grew  more  commonplace  minute  by  minute.  But  the  air  was 
alive  about  them  as  if  the  words  were  the  meaningless  dream  words  that 
thrill.  The  man  replaced  the  fat  little  vinaigrette,  and  his  fingers  touched 
hers. 

She  shrank — visibh7.     "Don't,"  he  said  under  his  breath.     "  Don't — " 

She  made  no  answer.     The  old  gentleman  turned  the  page  of  his  paper  and 
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looked  at  them  lifelessly.  The  porter  brought  an  English  muttoi*  chop  and 
set  it  before  a  fragile  young  thing  with  fair  cnrls ;  the  fair-haired  one  sent 
him  back  for  cambric  tea. 

"Margaret!"  The  word  came  sharply.  The  man's  eyes  had  again  lifted 
from  the  little  silver-headed  flagon  and  this  time  they  did  not  leave  her  face. 
"  I  oughtn't  to  have  come — I — you  haven't  cared.  There  are  so  many — but  it 
was  different  with  me — " 

• '  How  do  you  know  ?  "  The  girl's  words  were  as  sharp  as  his  own.  Her 
eyes  blazed  upon  his.     There  was  no  laughter  in  them. 

"You  were  sorry  —  I  don't  mean  you  weren't  sorry  for  me  —  you  would  be 
sorry  for  a  poor  old  dog.     That  was  why  you  n— " 

She  interrupted  ;  to  the  man  her  words  sounded  angry. 

'•"Why  should  I  be  sorry  for  you?  " 

"When  one  gives  all — where  it  isn't  wanted — you  aren't  heartless  —  you're 
the  noblest  woman  in  God's  world.  Don't  say  you  weren't  sorry.  Was  I 
utterly  obnoxious,  that  you  weren't  even — I  loved  you  so,  that  was  all  my 
excuse."  There  was  tenderness,  repentance,  the  joy  of  a  forbidden  moment, 
the  renewal  of  a  long-endured  ache,  but  no  hope  in  the  man's  voice. 

The  girl  stopped  smoothing  the  cover  of  the  magazine  ;  her  hand  clamped 
itself  rigidly  upon  the  edge  of  the  page.  She  seemed  rigid  altogether.  The 
man  still  looked  at  her  ;  his  lips  moved  but  he  closed  them  and  said  nothing. 
In  his  straight  look  was  sadness,  but  sadness  overwhelmed  in  a  kind  of 
desperate  eagerness,  as  if  he  feared  he  might  not  look  enough  while  the 
instant  lasted. 

"  I  shouldn't — have  come,"  he  repeated  at  last,  as  if  to  himself. 

The  hand  relaxed  its  grip  on  the  magazine.  The  girl  turned  to  him,  her 
eyes,  while  she  spoke,  full  on  his  own.  -'Why  didn't  you  come  before?*'  she 
cried.     "Why—" 

Her  breath  caught.  The  man  bent  again  as  if  to  take  the  magazine,  and 
his  hand  closed  on  hers  so  that  a  ring  cut  deep  into  her  flesh.  They  were 
pounding  breathlessly  into  a  smoky  station. 

•'You — you  don't Margaret !  "    The  words  were  hardly  spoken.     He 

held  the  magazine  now,  as  if  his  one  fear  were  the  loss  of  its  golf -girl  cover. 

People  crowded  past,  shaking  the  vacantly  reposing  bones  of  the  mutton 
chop  and  dragging  further  the  tumbling  overcoat  of  the  forgotten  smoker. 

The  old  gentleman,  perceiving  the  flame  that  crept  even  to  the  girl's  throat, 
peered  again,  but  he  saw  nothing,  nothing  but  a  small  chaos,  newly  arrived, 
that  resolved  itself  into  Henny-Penny  and  a  dog. 

••  Stephen  and  papa  are  walking  up  and  down  the  platform  —  we  stay  here 
ten  minutes  —  and  they  let  me  bring  him  into  the  car — O — "  Henrietta 
stopped,  breathless  and  interested.  "My  man!  How  did  you  know  my 
man.  Aunt  Margaret  ?    Papa's  looking  for  him— I  told  papa." 

•'  Have  to  take  that  dawg  out — conductor's  comin',  Miss." 

The  porter  put  forth  an  admonitory  hand  and  the  dog  dived  from  under. 

*•  Quick,  let  him  kiss  you,  Aunt  Margaret.  I  can't  get  him  away  unless 
yon  do.     Let  Bayard  kiss  you — " 

The  man  was  thumping  the  dog's  sides  ;  his  gaze  was  on  the  face  turned 
to  Henny-Penny.  One  flushed  cheek  was  toward  him.  At  the  words  he 
bent  swiftly  close. 
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i  old'gentleman  b*1  apright,  his  newspaper  on  his  knee, 
[nstantly  comprehending,  the  dog  divided  In*  farewell. 

little  girl's  chatter  broke  short.    Swept  onl  in  the  wave  of  departure 
l  back  Prom  the  platform,  month  open,  eyes  aghast. 

Am  i.i.  M  ai;ii.  BHAW 

Among  the  interesting  developments  of  the  srts  and  crafts  revival  is  the 

ndustry  now  being  conducted  in  Boston  by  fcy  of  Arts  and 

Crafts  in  co-operation  with  the  settlement  <>f  the 

Modern  Lace  Making     South  End  House  Association. 

Two  years  ago  the  idea  arose  in  the  settlement 
of  having  some  members  of  a  girls'  club  taught  the  art  of  lace  making  with 
the  possibility  of  establishing  such  an  industry  as  exists  in  Venice  and  other 
in  Europe.  There  was  some  question  as  to  whether  such  girls,  lacking 
.  do  the  traditions  of  lace  making,  could  learn  to  do  the  beautiful  work 
of  the  old  world.  But  with  the  help  of  a  person  who  had  made  herself  pro- 
ficient in  the  art  and  who  now  acted  as  instructor,  the  attempt  was  success- 
fully made.  It  has  been  possible  to  find  girls  glad  of  a  new  opening  for  work 
and  apt  and  quick  enough  to  make  the  fine  fabrics  of  both  point  and  pillow 
lace.  One  feature  of  the  experiment  of  special  interest  to  those  watching  the 
growth  of  settlement  work,  is  the  pleasure  found  by  the  girls  in  learning  the 
art  and  their  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  for  the  project.  They  have  discovered 
in  their  work  the  fascination  and  enjoyment  which  crowns  all  artistic  effort, 
and  which,  to  them,  came  as  a  revelation.  They  work  eight  hours  a  day, 
with  fair  wages,  to  be  increased  if  an  enlarging  business  should  warrant  it. 

There  remains  now  the  question  as  to  whether  there  is  demand  enough  in 
tins  country  to  sustain  such  an  industry.  It  is  believed  by  those  interested  in 
it>  establishment  that  there  are  enough  fine  laces  used  in  the  great  cities  of 
the  land  to  make  their  repairing  and  care  a  successful  business,  for  many  per- 
sons have  heretofore  been  obliged  to  send  their  laces  to  Europe  for  repair, 
with  the  prospect  of  months  of  delay  in  their  return. 

In  addition  to  this  work  it  is  thought  there  will  be  a  sufficiently  increasing 
number  of  orders  for  new  fabrics  to  encourage  the  teaching  and  training  of 
new  lace  makers  and  to  develop  in  time  an  industry  which  will  be  something 
more  than  a  reproduction  of  foreign  schools. 

The  co-operation  of  all  possessors  of  laces,  and  of  all  interested  in  the  en- 
largement  of  opportunity  of  work  for  women  wage  earners  is  therefore  very 
cordially  invited  in  spreading  information  in  regard  to  the  industry.  Or- 
ders, including  registered  packages,  may  be  sent  to  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Crafts.  14  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Eleanor  Bush  Woods  '96. 

To  the  alumnae  and  friends  of  Smith  College,  the  name  of  Hon.  Rodney 

Wallace  calls  to  mind  the  Wallace  House,  and  the  benevolent  face  of  its 

donor  which  greets  one  with  a  welcome  on  enter- 

A  Tribute  to  ing  that  beautiful  college  home,  although  to  many 

Hon.  Rodney  Wallace     the  name  also  recalls  numerous  other  benefactions 

and  a  long  and  generous  service  as  trustee.     It 

may  not  be  generally  known  that  1903  marks  the  silver  anniversary  of  his 
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trusteeship.  In  this  was  found  the  immediate  inspiration  which  led  the  re- 
cently organized  Fitchburg  Smith  College  Club  of  his  home  city,  to  make 
their  first  public  meeting  a  reception  in  honor  of  Mr.  Wallace,  in  sincere  ap- 
preciation of  such  service.  This  reception  was  held  in  Wallace  Hall,  Fitch- 
burg, Mass.,  on  January  6,  1903,  and  proved  an  event  which  has  attracted 
more  than  local  notice  and  will  long  be  remembered  by  hundreds  of  people 
present. 

On  this  occasion  it  was  most  fitting  that  the  tributes  should  come  from  rep- 
resentatives of  Smith  College.  From  the  beginning,  the  faculty  showed  the 
most  cordial  interest  and  gave  gladly  of  their  vacation  time ;  their  coming 
made  the  occasion  an  assured  success  and  was  heartily  appreciated  by  both 
Mr.  Wallace  and  the  club.  President  Seelye,  Dr.  Tyler,  Professor  Story,  Miss 
Czarnomska,  Miss  Caverno  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  K.  Robinson  were  present,  all  of 
whom  had  some  personal  interest  in  Mr.  Wallace  or  some  special  connection 
with  Fitchburg  people.  Dr.  Blodgett  was  detained  at  the  last  by  illness, 
much  to  the  regret  of  his  Fitchburg  friends. 

Dr.  Tyler,  a  former  pastor  in  the  city  and  for  many  years  a  warm  friend  of 
Mr.  Wallace,  presided  in  a  most  successful  manner.  President  Seelye's  elo- 
quent words  seemed  doubly  beautiful  to  an  audience  in  sympathy  with  the 
highest  praise  of  Mr.  Wallace  ;  Miss  Czarnomska  spoke  of  college  clubs,  their 
work  and  influence,  and  Miss  Caverno  brought  the  greetings  of  the  general 
alurnnae  to  Mr.  Wallace. 

The  more  formal  programme  was  followed  by  a  social  hour,  during  which 
refreshments  were  served  and  all  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Wallace 
and  the  guests  from  the  college.  A  large  number  of  alumnae  and  students 
were  present  and  many  women  from  other  colleges. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  Smith  College  has  been 
glad  to  testify,  as  best  it  may,  its  regard  for  him  and  his  service ;  the  com- 
munity has  gained  new  interest  in  college  life;  and  the  Fitchburg  Club  inspi- 
ration for  the  future. 

Cora  Helen  Coolidge  "92. 


All  alumnae  visiting  the  college  are  requested  to  register  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  The  list  of  visitors  since  the  last  issue- 
is  as  follows  : 


'02. 

Ruth  Ethel  Chew, 

December  23 

'88. 

Mabelle  Chase, 

January    1 

"02. 

Margaret  Holman, 

12 

'01. 

Helen  E.  Brown,    . 

12 

'01. 

Elsie  L.  Croll, 

17 

'01. 

Eleanor  B.  Hotchkiss, 

17 

'01. 

Ellen  T.  Emerson, 

17 

'99. 

Ruth  Strickland,    . 

17 

'01. 

Jane  L.  Emerson, 

17 

'01. 

Ethel  Lane  Smith, 

17 

'94. 

Ada  Piatt  Benedict, 

17 

'02. 

Martha  Warner  Riggs, 

23 

'02. 

A.  Louise  Vogdes, 

26 

'97. 

Clara  Hunt  Phillips, 

"        24 

ALUMNJS  DEPARTMENT 

This  year  the  Smith  College  Alumna-  Association  of  Worcester  dep 
from  it?  usual  custom  of  giving  a  receptioD  of  regulation  formality  to  the 
undergraduates  of  the  city  and  instead,  invited  them  to  as  Informal  gather- 
ing at  the  home  of  Miss  Frances  Wheeler  *W.  There  were  games,  chairs — 
or  Ho.«r  space— and  "good  things"  enough  to  go  around,  and  the  thirty-five 
or  forty  who  were  present  all  pronounced  the  meeting  a  great  buco 

A.ONB8    I   HILDS  '01. 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  by  the  last  of  the  month  in 
order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  sent  to  Elizabeth 
S.  Sampson,  Tenney  House. 
'86.     Florence  Merriam  Bailey  has  recently  had  published  "'A  Handbook  of 

Birds  of  the  Western  United  States."     It  is  reviewed  very  favorably  in 

a  recent  issue  of  the  Nation.     Publishers  :   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
'91.     Mary  Lydia  Aiken s  was  recently  married  in  London  to  Captain  C.  V. 

Da  vies  of  the  Driscoll  Scouts.     Captain  and  Mrs.  Davies  will  for  some 

time  at  least  make  their  home  in  Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 
"92.     Martha  S.  Kimball  is  spending  the  winter  in  Paris. 

Carolyn  Shipman  has  succeeded  the  late  Paul  Leicester  Ford  as  editor  of 

"  The  Bibliographer,'*  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 
'96.     Zephine  Humphrey  is  at  present  in  Pasadena.  Cal. 

Kate  Williams  and  Marion  Towne  ex-1900  are  spending  the  winter  in 

Pasadena,  Cal. 
'97.     Harriet  Morris  is  spending  the  winter  in  San  Diego. 
'98.     Elizabeth  D.   Tarbox  has  announced    her    engagement    to  Mr.    John 

Wheeler  Lumbard  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Charlotte  H.  White  was  married  in  September  to  Mr.  George  W.  Rob- 
erts, formerly  of  Philadelphia,  now  private  secretary  to  the  Governor 

of  Porto  Rico. 
'99.     Abby  L.  Allen  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  John  Eaton  of 

Newton. 
'00.     Miriam  D.  Dole  sailed  January  7  from  New  York  for  the  Mediterranean. 

She  will  spend   several  months  visiting  Turkey,   Greece,   Palestine, 

Egypt  and  Italy. 
'01.     E.  Helena  Kriegsman  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  William 

R.  Pritchard  of  Bluffton,  South  Carolina. 
'02.     Catherine  Brannick  is  one    of  the   district  visitors  of  the  Associated 

Charities  of  Boston. 
Leona  Crandall  is  teaching  at  the  Emma  Willard  School,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Alice  Cruikshank's  address  for  the  winter  is  Pension  Hayden,  42  Piazza 

Poli.  Rome,  Italy. 
Sarah  Schaff  is  teaching  in  St.    Margaret's  School,   Waterbury,    Conn. 

Address  :   58  Grove  St..  Waterbury. 

BIRTH 

'00.    Mrs.  H.  B.  Jamison  (Caroline  Grier)  a  son,  born  in  December. 
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The  Passing  of  Exams. 

Oh,  hark  ye  to  the  strident  cry, 
Ye  students  gay,  "  Exams ! " 
Tarry  not  to  weep  or  sigh 
But  get  to  work  at  your  crams. 

A  hurry, 

And  a  flurry 

Of  pages  turning  swift, 

While  their  contents  deep  you  sift — 

Or  write  the  Minor  Prophets  down  in  rhyme. 

Until,  alas,  when  you  would  pause, 

Devout,  at  chapel  time. 

Queer  dates  of  things  stray  in  and  out 

And  theories  and  facts  and  laws 

Important  to  remember,  be}'ond  doubt. 

But  this  week  like  all  others,  endeth  soon  ; 

And.  you  leave  behind  your  fears 

With  your  exams ; 

And  put  aside  your  crams 

For  use  in  future  years. 

Then  you  fall  asleep  and  dream — another  tune. 

No.  602.     On  Veils. 

A  sad  story  recently  told  to  me  by  a  worthy  young  gentleman  of  my 

acquaintance  has  led  me  to  ask  my  readers  to  consider  the  present  fashion  in 

ladies'  veils.     In  order  that  the  importance  of  my  subject 

The  Spectator    may  be  fully  appreciated,  I  will  repeat  the  account  as  Mr. 

B gave  it  in  my  hearing.     "  I  had  been  making  most 

ardent  love,"  says  he,  "  to  the  beautiful  Miss  F and  as  she  appeared  to  re- 
ceive my  addresses  kindly,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  I  was  not  regarded  wholly 
with  disfavor.  She  told  me  that  she  was  going  to  the  play  last  night,  and  I 
had  hoped  to  see  her  there,  but  looked  for  her  in  vain  in  all  the  boxes.  There 
was  one  lady  in  front  of  me  who  wore  a  prodigious  black  veil  flowing  from 
her  hat,  which  prevented  my  deciding  with  any  certainty  who  she  was,  and 
you  can  imagine  my  chagrin,  Mr.  Spectator,  as  I  was  leaving  the  theatre  in 
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ipointroent,  to  -  ■•■  Misi  P         sweep  by  me  with  a  Look  of  booth  and  con- 
tempt, and  to  recognise  in  her  the  lady  of  the  flowing  veil.    I  bad,! 
thought,  shown  no  desire  to  speak  with  her  during  the  play,  and  no  apology 
can  now  restore  me  to  her  favor." 

There  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  similar  unfortunate  consequences  will 

follow  this  extreme  fashion,  for  since  Miss  v took-  to  wearing  this  modish 

Invention,  it  has  become  popular  with  all  the  ladies.  They  not  only  wear  a 
flowing  veil  covering  the  hat  and  depending  from  it  behind,  but  some- 
times wear  a  second  swathed  about  the  crown,  and  I  have  even  seen  a  leading 
woman  of  fashion  with  still  a  third  veil  hiding  her  face.  Twenty  year-  ,il:<> 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  wrap  children  in  veils  as  a  protection  against  cold, 
starting  them  off  for  school  on  asnowy  day.  and  this  custom,  although 
of  the  greatest  i convenience  to  the  victim,  may  have  been  useful,  like  the 
method  recently  in  favor  of  wearing  a  single  veil  to  keep  the  hair  in  order 
when  driving  out  on  a  windy  day.  Another  mode  formerly  used,  and  one 
that  I  would  not  have  revived,  because  it  fails  to  add  anything  to  the  charms 
of  the  ladies,  is  the  fashion  of  ha\  in<,r  the  veil  extend  only  over  the  upper  half 
of  the  face 

1-  is  not  generally  understood  that  the  flowing  veil  that  streams  from  the 
back  of  women's  hats  to-day  had  a  modest  origin,  like  many  other  inventions 
that  were  destined  to  become  widely  used.  It  was  first  worn  by  an  ingenious 
lady  with  short  hair,  who  was  desirous  of  concealing  the  back  of  her  head. 
Tle-se  veils  seem  to  be  a  source  of  great  discomfort  to  the  wearers,  for  they 
blow  most  furiously  in  the  breeze  and  are  likely  to  be  caught  and  torn  on 
any  projecting  place.  I  heard  yesterday  of  an  accident  that  happened  to 
Millicent  while  walking  in  King  Street.  As  she  passed  under  a  low-spread- 
ing apple-tree  that  stands  by  the  path,  her  long  veil  was  caught  in  th© 
branches,  and  she  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  approach  of  a  trolley-car 
while  she  was  engaged  in  the  difficult  task  of  extricating  herself.  All  sensi- 
tive young  ladies  can  imagine  her  distress. 

The  oculists  tell  us  that  a  large  part  of  their  fortune  is  drawn  from  the  use 
of  veils,  and  I  would  ask  whether  it  were  not  the  part  of  good  sense  to  dis- 
with  them  altogether.  If  the  ladies  must  have  some  covering  for  their 
.  my  humble  preference  is  for  the  simple  veil  of  net  to  screen  from  wind 
and  dust.  A  veil  of  this  kind  is  so  very  unfashionable  that  it  takes  not 
above  ten  minutes'  standing  before  the  glass  to  arrange  it  to  advantage.  And 
if  the  fair  sex  desire  to  veil  themselves  still  farther,  I  would  suggest  wearing 
a  thick  drapery  over  the  whole  head,  with  the  exception  of  one  eye.  after  the 
manner  of  the  Syrian  women. 

Rosa  Hutchinson  1904. 

On  February  1  Miss  Caverno  of  the  Greek  department,  and  Miss  Norcross 
of  the  Latin  department,  sailed  from  Boston  for  Naples,  to  spend  the  spring 
and  summer  months  in  study  and  travel  in  Greece  and 
Faculty  Notes    Italy. 

Miss  Boyd  of  the  Greek  department  is  now  traveling  in 
Egypt,  but  expects  to  be  in  Athens  early  in  February,  to  make  preparations 
for  excavations  in  Crete  in  the  early  spring. 
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Miss  Hanscom  of  the  department  of  English  Literature  was  admitted  to  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  Boston,  June,  1902. 

Miss  Jordan,  on  December  27,  spoke  before  the  New  York  branch  of  the 
Smith  College  Alumnae,  on  "'Social  Life  in  College  from  the  Point  of  View 
of  the  Student." 

The  New  York  branch  of  the  Smith  College  Alumnae  met  at  Barnard  Col- 
lege, January  23.  The  subject  for  discussion  was  "College  Loyalty."  The 
speakers  were  Miss  Hazard,  President  of  Wellesley,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lawrence 
Clark  and  Miss  Hanscom. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association  and  the  American 
Psychological  Association  at  Washington,  December  30- January  1,  was  at- 
tended by  Professor  Gardiner,  Professor  Pierce  and  Miss  Cutler.  Professor 
Pierce  read  a  paper  before  the  American  Psychological  Association,  entitled 
"  The  Apparent  Form  of  the  Heavens,  and  the  Illusory  Enlargement  of 
Heavenly  Bodies  at  the  Horizon." 

Miss  Mason  and  Miss  Cook  were  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  at  Washington,  December  30- January  1. 

Professor  Emerson  read  a  paper  before  the  Geological  Society  of  America, 
at  Washington,  December  31,  on  "Plumose  Diabase  with  Sideromelan  in 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  Glacial  Cirques  and  Rock  Terraces  on  Mt.  Toby  in 
Sunderland,  Mass." 

Professor  Ganong  attended  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Affiliated  Societies,  at  Washington,  Decem- 
ber 29-January  3.  He  read  a  paper  before  the  Society  for  Plant  Morphology 
and  Physiology,  December  30.  on  "The  Morphological  Limitations  of  Sex  in 
the  Higher  Plants."  On  December  31,  he  was  re-elected  secretary  of  the 
same  society. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association  at  Philadelphia,  De- 
cember 26-29,  was  attended  by  Mr.  Sioussat  and  Miss  Fuller.  Mr.  Sioussat 
was  put  on  the  Committee  of  Resolutions. 

Professor  Wood  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Lit- 
erature at  Columbia  University,  New  York,  during  the  Christmas  recess. 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  December  29-31,  was  attended  by  Pro- 
fessor Mensel,  Miss  Jordan,  Mile.  Vincens,  Miss  Scott,  Miss  Cheever,  Miss 
Bourland,  and  Mile.  Kuhn.  A  paper  by  Mr.  Lessing  on  "The  Tragic  Problem 
in  Grillparzer's  Sappho  "  was  read  by  title.  The  aim  of  the  paper  is  to  show 
that  Sappho  does  not  come  into  conflict  with  superior  powers,  nor  is  there  a 
tragic  crisis  within  her  own  self.  She  does  not  perish  by  asserting  her  indi- 
viduality as  an  artist,  but  puts  an  end  to  her  life  because  of  an  accidental 
disappointment.  "  Ktinstlertragodie  "  and  "  Liebestragodie  "  go  side  by  side 
without  being  woven  into  an  organic  unit.  A  paper  by  Professor  Mensel 
"  On  the  Wulfilanic  Alphabet "  was  read  by  title.  The  paper  is  an  attempt  to 
refute  Wimmer's  theory  that  the  Gothic  alphabet  is  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  to  support,  in  agreement  with  the  position  of  Zacher,  a  view  of  the  late 
Professor  Hench  that  Wulfila  was  influenced  in  the  formation  of  his  alphabet 
primarily  by  considerations  for  the  Futhark,  as  shown  by  his  sound  analysis,, 
his  selection  of  Latin  letters,  and  his  vowel  notation. 
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Miss  Williams  of  the  Art  depantmenl  baa  a  picture  on  exhibition  .-it  the 
Academy  of  Deeign,  NYw  York, 

On  December  21,  Profeeeor  Mill*,  seriated  by  the  choir  of  the  church,  gave 
a musical  Christmas  program  before  the  Young   ftten'i  Club  of  the  United 

Church  of   New  Haven.  Conn. 

On  January  28,  Profeeeor  Story  gave  a  Lecture-Recital  at  Bblyoke,  "An 
hoar  with  BCacDowell." 

On  Decembers,  Professor  Sleeper  gave  the  first  of  a  series  of  organ  reci- 
tals, at  the  South  Church,  Hartford. 

On  December  6,  Professor  Sleeper  addressed  the  Saturday  Afternoon  Club, 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  on  the  subject,  "What  do  I  hear  in  Music,"  with  illus- 
trations on  the  piano. 

On  December  12,  Professor  Sleeper  was  the  director  and  accompanist  at  the 
annual  concert  given  by  the  choir  of  the  South  Church,  Hartford.  Gaul's 
Holy  City,  by  a  chorus  of  sixty  voices,  was  given  in  part. 

Miss  Wood  responded  to  a  toast  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Yale  Mathematical 
Club  of  New  Haven,  January  20.  in  celebration  of  its  twenty-fifth  anni- 
fersary. 

On  January  2.  Miss  Berenson  read  a  paper  on  Basket  Ball  to  the  Alumnae 
of  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics. 

On  January  10.  Miss  Berenson  gave  an  address  to  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  of  Boston  on  Physical  Education. 

At  Springfield,  January  16,  Professor  Wood  spoke  before  the  International 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School  on  "  Popular  Bible  Study." 

Mr.  Sioussat  is  giving  a  series  of  talks  upon  American  Church  History,  at 
St.  John's  Church,  Northampton. 

Miss  Beruardy  addressed  II  Circolo  Italiano  of  Boston,  in  the  month  of 
January,  on  "  The  Republic  of  San  Marino,  Romagna  and  Montefeltro." 

On  December  19,  Miss  Jordan  spoke  to  the  students  at  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
Her  topic  was  "  Notes  on  Native  and  Transferred  Poetry." 

On  December  22,  Miss  Jordan  spoke  before  the  Northampton  Club  on  "  The 
Rogue  in  Spanish  Literature,"  and  on  January  19,  she  gave  the  same  address 
to  the  Colonial  Club  of  Northampton. 

Professor  Mensel  gave  an  address  at  the  First  Church,  Northampton,  No- 
vember 19,  on  ''The  German  Reformation";  and  on  January  24,  at  the  North- 
ampton High  School  in  the  Course  of  the  Amherst  Institute,  he  gave  a  lecture 
on  "The  German  Drama  of  To-day." 

President  Seelye  has  published  his  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1901-1902. 

Miss  Miller  of  the  German  department,  together  with  her  sister,  has  edited 
the  History  of  Northampton,  Volume  II.,  published  from  manuscript  of  the 
late  James  Russell  Trumbull  (Gazette  Printing  Company,  December,  1902). 
Volume  II.  completes  the  narrative  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  town  from 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  is  as  far  as  the  author  intended  to  carry  it.  It  includes  the  wars  of  the 
period,  Shays'  Rebellion,  Jonathan  Edwards'  Controversy,  Journals  of  Haw- 
ley  and  Pomeroy,  and  lists  of  soldiers  in  the  wars  from  North,  South,  East, 
and  West  Hampton.  The  sources  of  the  book  were  the  Judd  manuscripts, 
town  records,  and  many  original  documents.     The  work  of  the  editors  has 
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been  in  the  main  confined  to  the  verification  of  data  and  to  the  preparation  of 
an  index. 

Science  of  January  23,  has  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Association,  by  Professor  Gardiner. 

The  School  Review  for  December  contains  an  address,  given  by  Miss  Jordan 
in  October,  before  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools,  on  "  The  Setting  of  a  College  Admission  Paper  in  English." 

Modern  Language  Notes  for  December  contains  "Notes  on  Freytag's  Soil 
und  Haben,  ed.  Files,"  by  Professor  Mensel. 

Miss  Scott  has  a  review  of  "The  Book  of  Courtier,"  in  The  Dial,  of  Chicago, 
December  1.  The  translation,  the  fourth  in  English,  is  the  work  of  Leonard 
E.  Opdycke  of  Harvard  University. 

The  paper  on  "  '  The  Book  of  the  Courtier,'  as  a  Possible  Source  of  Benedick 
and  Beatrice  in  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing ' ",  which  Miss  Scott  read  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  two  years  ago,  and  which  was  published  by  the 
Modern  Language  Association  last  year,  has  been  favorably  noticed  in  the 
Archiv  fur  das  Studium  der  Neueren  Sprachen  und  Litteraturen  "  CVIII. 
Band,  1901-1902;  also  in  an  article  by  Alessandro  Luzio  "II  Rinascimento 
Italiano  in  Inghilterra,"  in  the  "  Corriere  della  Sera."  Milan,  May  8-9,  1902. 

Mr.  Sioussat  will  contribute  as  No.  VIII.  in  the  Twenty-first  Series  [1903] 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  a 
paper  entitled,  "Daniel  Dulany  the  Elder  :  a  Study  in  Colonial  Politics." 

Professor  Wilder  has  a  monograph  on  "The  Skeletal  System  of  Necturus 
Maculatus,"  in  the  publications  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
Vol.  5,  No.  9,  pp.  387-439,  with  six  plates  and  twenty-two  text  figures. 

Miss  Hazen  will  have  a  second  article  on  "Regeneration  in  the  Anemone 
Sagartia  luciae,"  in  a  coming  number  of  Archiv  fur  Entwicklungsmechanik 
der.  Organismen. 

Mr.  Lessing  had  an  article  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
for  August,  on  "Schiller's  Einfluss  auf  Grillparzer,"  which  has  been  very 
favorably  commented  upon  in  "  LitterarischesEcho,"  Berlin,  December,  1902. 

An  article  on  "Kritik  und  Antikritik,"  by  Mr.  Lessing  in  Paedagogische 
Monatshefte,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  December,  1902,  has  been  extensively  re- 
viewed by  Professor  Necker  of  the  University  of  Vienna  and  noticed  by  the 
last  issue  of  Beilage  zur  Allgemein  Zeitung,  Munich. 

Mr.  Lessing's  paper  on  Grillparzer's  Sappho,  already  referred  to,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  Euphorion  Zeitschrift  fur  Litteraturgeschichte,  Prag  und  Leipzig. 

Olive  Rumsey. 

The  Alpha  Society  thoughtfully  postponed  its  open  meeting,  consisting  of  a 
lecture  by  Mr.  Gerald  Stanley  Lee  on  "  The  Discovery  of  Humor",  until  a  sea- 
son when  we  were  all  feeling  the  need  of  a  good  laugh :  Satur- 
Open  Alpha     day,  January  10th,  the  day  after  the   examination  schedule 

was  posted. 

The  lecture  was  so  full  of  Mr.  Lee's  good  things  that  nothing  short  of  a 

complete  transcript  could  do  it  justice.     He  shied  delightfully  around  his 

subject,  declining  even  to  give  us  a  definition  of  humor  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Learned  Ones  who  Stayed  at  Home,  and  quite  fulfilled  his  own  dictum  that 
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Humor  must  appeal  to  the  86X186  of  the  anezpeoted.  The  Way  to  make  a  man 
laugh  is  to  give  him  something  when  he  La  looking  for  something  else ;  people 
irho  are  surprised  in  the  way  they  expect  jnat  open  a  hole  in  their  Eaoea  and 

say.  "Ha.  ha.'*  To  be  a  thorough  humorist,  said  Mr.  Lee,  one  mnsl  do!  be  a 
woman,  above  all,  doI  a  married  woman.  And  then  followed  a  charming 
disquisition  on  Humor  in  Married  Life,  In  which  he  exonerated  the  Mar 

Woman  from  an  J  blame  for  not  displaying  more  sense  of  humor;  for.  he 
said,  one  o\'  the  incest  things  about  g<  tting  married  is  having  some  one  take 
you  seriously.  The  point  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that  a  man  tuefl  up 
Ins  hnmor  in  making  jokes,  while  a  woman  saves  hers  to  do  things  with,  and 
finds  a  good  laugh  really  more  trouble  than  it  is  worth. 

The  English  laugh,  Mr.  Lee  declared,  is  the  most  unpopular  on  earth.  You 
must  love  the  thing  you  laugh  at,  as  Life  does,  else,  like  Punch,  yon  "  laugh 
with  bludgeons.''  Mr.  Lee  went  on  to  disparage  certain  of  our  literary  idols, 
such  as  Carlyle,  Lewis  Carroll,  and  Gelett  Burgess,  and  bestowed  upon 
Charles  Lamb  a  glowing  eulogy.  Mrs.  Browning's  Pegasus,  he  said,  wore 
blinders  ;  every  time  he  saw  the  unexpected,  he  threw  her. 

Once  on  a  time,  Mr.  Lee  told  us,  when  Samuel  Johnson  and  his  friends 
were  having  a  hilarious  time,  someone  entered  the  room.  "Here  comes  a 
fool,"  exclaimed  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  merrymakers  fell  silent.  It  seems 
that  we  all  may  be  congratulated  on  escaping  that  characterisation,  for  the 
lecture  was  accompanied  throughout  by  ripples  and  explosions  of  laughter. 
A  reception  was  held  at  the  Tyler  House  after  the  lecture. 

Ellen  Gray  Barbour  1903. 

On  Sunday,  January  18.  Rev.  Mr.  Jenkins  of  Jamaica  Plain,  spoke  at  Ves- 
pers.    Bishop  Hare  spoke  at  Vespers,  January  25. 

On  the  evening  of  January  23,  a  dance  was  given  in  the  Alumnae  Gymna- 
sium by  Delta  Sigma,  Jabberwock,  14  Green  Street  and  White  Lodge. 

The  officers  elected  by  Der  deutche  Verein  for  the  second  semester,  are  as 
follows  :  President,  Rina  Maude  Greene  1903  ;  Vice-president  Harriet  Sum- 
ner Clark  1903 ;  Secretary,  Eugenia  May  Henry  1904 ;  Treasurer,  Ruth 
Coney  1905. 


CALENDAR 

Feb.       18,     Hubbard  House  Dance. 

19,     Open  Meeting  of  the  Biological  Society.     Lecture 
by  Prof.  G.  F.  Atkinson  of  Cornell  University. 
25,     Open  Meeting  of  Der  deutche  Verein. 
28,     Gymnastic  Drill. 
28,     Phi  Kappa  Psi  Society. 
March     4,     Chamber  Concert :    Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Guckenberger 
(Voice  and  Piano)  and  six  soloists  from  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra. 
7,     Alpha  Society. 
11,  Open  Meeting  of  Socie'te'  Frangaise. 
14,     Junior  Frolic. 
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THE  ODE  FOR   WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY 

The  iron-ribbed  monsters  glisten  in  the  snn 

Above  the  pallid  level  of  the  streets  ; 

To  their  deaf  ears  scarce  mounts  the  clang  of  cars 

Swinging  the  curve  close  on  disaster's  heels, 

Or  din  of  trucks  and  hoarse  discordant  cries 

That  in  and  out  this  Mardigras  of  life 

Mortgage  with  pain  the  mirth  of  rich  and  poor. 

The  great  brown  wharves,  with  laps  high  piled  with  grain, 

Tender  their  offering  to  the  giant  ships 

Lying  at  anchor,  and  far  down  the  bay 

The  country's  goddess  bathed  in  morning  light, 

Great  Liberty,  with  sun-touched  torch  in  hand, 

Watches  o'er  all,  but  smiles  an  iron  smile, 

For  she  is  symbol  of  our  land  and  age. 

And  why  has  she  been  chosen  guardian  soul 

When  all  our  hearts  are  bound  by  grievous  cares, 

Menaced  by  greed  of  riches,  drunk  with  power, 

Fair  Liberty,  beneath  whose  venturous  feet 

The  gray  hills  thrilled  before  man  knew  the  earth  ? 

Her  quivering,  leaping  spirit  stands  transformed 

To  rigid  precedent  and  artful  form, 

A  doll  France  sent  to  reawake  in  us 

Thoughts  of  our  infancy  when  first  we  took 
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Our  tottering  steps  before  a  hostile  world. 
In  sooth  we  might  have  fallen  had  no  hand 
Been  there  to  guide,  to  steady,  and  sustain, 
Enfeebled  as  we  were  by  doubt  and  hate. 
Our  heedless  mother,  moved  by  greed  of  gain, 
Had  grown  our  direst  foe,  with  honor  pledged 
To  force  a  blind  subservience  to  her  pride. 
The  soul  of  our  opposing  was  our  own, 
A  man  of  all  men,  simple,  great,  and  strong, 
The  man  whose  birth  to-day  commemorates, 
Washington,  soldier,  statesman,  gentleman, 
A  soul  so  great  that  no  sphere  seemed  too  small 
Or  too  world-wide  for  chance  of  serving  men — 
In  forest  stretches  where  behind  each  copse 
Lurked  a  lithe  savage  waiting  for  his  prey, 
In  council  meeting  where  the  trusted  men 
Of  proud  Virginia  sat  with  look  intent, 
In  open  field,  or  where  the  piercing  stars 
Shone  on  the  bloody  snow  of  Valley  Forge, 
In  stately  progress  through  the  flower-strewn  streets. 
The  world's  great  herald  of  a  sovereign  state, 
j  In  all  the  crises  of  tumultuous  times 

His  hand  was  swift  to  smite,  his  will  to  dare. 

And  Arthur's  kingdom  raised  by  Merlin's  spell 

Was  no  more  vision  or  deluding  dream 

Than  this  republic  of  the  new-found  world 

Without  such  hearts  as  rallied  to  his  aid. 

The  knights  who  fought  to  make  our  dream  a  truth, 

Wore  rags  instead  of  armor  and  endured 

Long  fasts  and  vigils,  ofttimes  murmuring 

Because  they  thought  it  was  a  fruitless  quest. 

Yet  as  the  king  who  had  in  former  days 

Been  pattern  of  the  best  to  all  his  knights, 

So  Washington  was  made  a  king  of  shadows, 

And  while  he  seemed  unshaken  by  defeat, 

In  victory  they  thought  he  was  not  glad. 

King  Arthur's  kingdom  vanished  with  the  king. 

But  Liberty  breathes  on  in  every  life 

In  this  great  city,  symbol  of  the  land 

And  of  the  age  we  live  in. 

This  is  the  spirit  struggling  with  our  greed, 

A  manly  spirit  winning  reverence. 

Each  night  the  statue  in  the  harbor's  mouth 

Holds  high  her  torch  above  the  fog  and  mist ; 

Each  night  in  peace  slumber  the^giant  ships, 

With  dawn  to  carry  forth  the  truce  of  God. 

Candace'Thtjrber. 


AHEAD  OF  THE  GAME 

Mr.  Chester  Turner,  one  leg  crossed  listlessly  upon  the  other, 
sat  contemplating  life.  His  contemplation  was  mainly  retro- 
spective, as  was  natural  for  a  man  whose  horizon  consists  of  an 
unlimited  view  of  gray  stone  wall,  through  a  set  of  uncompro- 
misingly tough  steel  bars. 

Mr.  Chester  Turner  was  no  common  man — none  of  the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  society.  He  was  a  man  of  property.  He  had 
recently  amassed  a  snug  little  fortune  of  some  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  snug  little  sum  of  money  had  at  one  time 
belonged  to  two  old  ladies,  who  had  been  induced  by  Mr.  Turner 
to  invest  it  in  some  gilt-edged  C.  T.  &  A.  bonds.  The  bonds  had 
been  Mr.  Turner's  private  property,  and  he  had  labored  indus- 
triously to  make  them  marketable,  and  of  course  his  labor  had 
not  been  in  vain.  It  rarely  was.  But  later,  the  officials  of  the 
road  failed  to  detect  a  sufficient  similarity  between  the  presi- 
dent's signature  as  it  appeared  on  Mr.  Turner's  bonds,  and  the 
signature  which  appeared  on  other  bonds  of  the  same  concern. 

Mr.  Turner,  when  the  matter  was  called  to  his  attention,  had 
been  unable  satisfactorily  to  explain  the  discrepancy — hence  his 
present  plight.  But,  fortunately  for  him  and  unfortunately  for 
the  two  old  ladies,  he  was  not  caught  with  the  "goods  on".  He 
had  a  very  definite  idea  at  present  of  the  exact  location  of  the 
well-earned  fruits  of  his  toil, — and  he  was  considering  the  possi- 
bility of  a  speedy  enjoyment  of  the  same. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Turner  had  been  a  pauper,  he  would  not  have 
rebelled.  Three  meals  a  day,  and  a  place  to  sleep,  for  a  few 
years,  be  the}7  more  or  less,  constitute  a  not  unmixed  evil.  And 
the  law,  as  Mr.  Turner  acknowledged  to  himself,  had  the  right 
to  restrain  the  personal  liberty  of  the  individual.  But  the  law 
had  no  right — and  the  constitution  prohibited  it— to  restrain 
him  from  the  enjoyment  of  his  private  property.  The  consti- 
tution was  a  thing  good  enough  for  him  to  go  by,  and  he  had 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  its  privileges,  in  this  respect 
at  least. 

343 
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It  was  while  these  things  were  passing  through  his  mind  that 
a  thick-set  individual,  apparently  of  sporty  tendencies,  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  office  down  below.  He  exhibited  a  con- 
siderable expanse  of  shirt  bosom,  decorated  with  a  stud  of 
remarkable  hue  and  brilliancy.  He  was  somewhat  dusty  and 
he  carried  a  brand-new  suit-case  which  he  carefully  deposited 
alongside  of  the  desk.  He  nodded  familiarly  to  two  or  three 
officials  who  were  lounging  around,  and  then  addressed  a  turn- 
key who  stood  behind  the  bars. 

"I'm  a  deputy-sheriff  from  N'Yawk,"  he  announced  with 
considerable  sprightliness  of  manner,  "off  for  a  lark.  I  thought 
I'd  drop  in  here  while  I  was  in  town  and  see  how  you  run  this 
ranch.  If  you  got  anything  to  show,  you  can  show  it  to  me. 
If  you  got  any  Big  Bugs  locked  up  I'd  like  to  see  'em.  Have  a 
seegar."  He  handed  in  two  of  them  on  top  of  a  very  large  call- 
ing card  with  his  name  printed  on  it  in  gilt  letters.  The  door 
was  opened  and  he  entered. 

"  I'd  like  to  see  the  cashier  that  got  away  with  three  hundred 
and  fifty  from  your  bank  here  in  town,  if  you  don't  mind,  and 
any  of  the  rest  of  'em.     I  ain't  particular." 

They  showed  him  what  there  was  to  see,  and  at  last  they 
stood  in  front  of  the  cell  where  Turner  indulged  himself  in 
reveries. 

The  turnkey  stood  with  his  back  to  the  door,  and  in  a  low 
voice  related  to  the  visitor  the  interesting  circumstances  in  the 
career  of  the  present  incumbent.  "This  is  Turner,"  he  ex- 
plained. "Fellow  who  had  that  million-dollar  bond  scheme. 
Forgery  ?  Yep.  Ten  years.  Only  been  in  six  months.  Sent 
up  last  winter.  Slickest  thing  we  got."  The  deputy-sheriff 
was  lounging  against  the  bars.  With  one  hand,  which  was  out 
of  the  turnkey's  sight,  he  made  a  movement,  as  one  might  who 
shook  the  ash  from  his  cigar.  At  the  same  instant  Chester 
Turner  leaned  forward  and  scratched  his  ankle.  He  was  still 
rubbing  it  when  the  turnkey  turned  round  and  glanced*at  him. 

The  deputy-sheriff  waved  his  hand.  "Get  away  with  much?" 
he  inquired. 

The  turnkey  shook  his  head.  "Thirty  or  forty  thousand,"  he 
replied.     "  They  nipped  him  in  the  bud." 

"  He's  no  good,"  returned  the  other.  "Got  any  more  that  're 
better  'n  him  ?" 

Again  the  turnkey  shook  his  head.     "I  tell  you  he's  the  slick- 
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est  of  the  lot,M  he  protested  as  they  walked  off,  leaving  the 
prisoner  alone. 

Mr.  Chester  Turner  rose  Lazily  and  stepping  to  the  window  of 
his  cell  rested  listlessly  against  the  bars.  In  this  position,  with 
his  back  to  the  door,  he  carelessly  put  bis  hands  in  his  pockets 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  nothing  better  to  do,  and  as  care- 
lessly withdrew  them.  In  one  of  them  was  n  small  ball  of  gray 
worsted  yarn.  He  had  picked  it  up  when  he  had  stooped  down 
to  rub  his  ankle.  Ten  minutes  before  it  had  reposed  in  the 
pocket  of  his  erstwhile  visitor,  the  deputy-sheriff  from  New 
York. 

All  that  night  and  all  the  next  Mr.  Turner  stood  at  the  win- 
dow of  his  prison  cell,  contemplating  the  heavens.  He  calcu- 
lated there  would  not  be  a  new  moon  for  two  or  three  nights. 
"  I  reckon  it'll  rain  in  a  few  days,  too,"  he  said  to  himself. 

On  these  dark  nights  there  was  no  sound  to  keep  him  com- 
pany save  the  crooning  of  a  delirious  patient  over  in  the  sick 
ward.     The  turnkey  passed  and  repassed  his  cell  at  intervals. 

"Gee!  he  sleeps  like  a  top  \"  commented  this  individual,  as 
he  glanced  at  the  recumbent  form  of  Mr.  Turner  on  his  cot. 
When  he  had  passed,  the  sleeper  again  resumed  his  silent  vigil 
at  the  window. 

As  the  east  became  slightly  streaked  with  red,  Mr.  Turner 
took  a  little  piece  of  soap  and  pressed  it  into  a  horizontal  slit 
that  appeared  in  one  of  the  bars.  Then  he  took  a  little  pow- 
dered plumbago  and  dusted  the  soap  with  it  all  around,  and  the 
aperture  immediately  disappeared.  That  was  a  wonderful  ball 
of  worsted  the  deputy  had  provided. 

On  the  second  night  the  turnkey  thought  he  heard  a  sound,  a 
peculiar  sound,  issuing  from  the  cell.  He  did.  It  was  caused 
by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Turner,  in  sleeping,  had  failed  unwittingly 
to  close  his  mouth.  A  sharp  rasping  sound  issued  from  some- 
where in  his  cranium,  as  he  lay  with  upturned  face  in  the  glare 
of  the  turnkey's  light.  The  turnkey  turned  away  with  a  sigh 
of  relief.  The  rasping  sound  was  much  in  evidence  that  night, 
but  what  can  you  do  with  a  man  that  snores  ?  No  cure  has 
been  invented  yet. 

On  the  third  night  it  began  to  rain.  It  started  in  before 
dark.  At  half-past  eleven  it  was  raining  pitchforks.  Mr. 
Turner,  a  man  fond  of  nature  in  all  her  visible  forms,  stood  at 
his  window  and  watched  the  elements. 
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"  Where  are  those  fellows?'' he  said  to  himself.  "This  is 
just  the  time." 

Even  as  he  spoke  something  small  and  cold  and  soft  struck 
him  in  the  face.  He  looked  out.  Upon  the  hill,  where  the 
car  tracks  were,  were  a  number  of  box  cars.  In  one  of  those 
a  man,  who  had  taken  refuge  from  the  storm,  was  lighting  his 
pipe.  Turner  glanced  in  that  direction  for  an  instant,  then 
stooped  and  picked  up  something  that  had  fallen  to  the  floor. 
It  was  a  piece  of  putty,  wound  and  rewound  with  fine  cord. 
The  cord  passed  out  of  the  window  into  the  darkness  beyond. 
Turner  pulled  it  in,  hand  over  hand.  Outside,  at  one  end  of  the 
wall,  a  sentry  clung  shivering  to  his  sentry-box.  The  sentry 
kept  his  eye  running  back  and  forth  across  the  wall.  Suddenly 
a  long  object  scampered  across. 

"  Darn  them  rats  ! "  exclaimed  the  sentry.  "  How  in  time  do 
they  get  'way  up  there  ?  " 

Over  in  his  cell,  Turner  removed  the  bars  that  he  had  sawed, 
affixed  the  rope  ladder  that  he  had  just  pulled  up,  and  lowered 
himself  into  the  prison  yard.  He  crouched  in  a  corner  for  an 
instant  with  his  eye  upon  the  sentry.  Suddenly  he  sprang 
across  to  the  wall,  felt  in  the  dark  for  a  rope  that  he  knew  was 
hanging  there,  and  in  an  instant  was  up  the  wall  and  over  it. 
The  sentry  saw  him.  Turner  assumed  that  he  would.  Now 
the  difficult  part  of  an  escape  is  not  so  much  to  get  out  of 
prison, —  that  is  hard  enough,  too, —  but  to  get  away  into  free- 
dom, to  elude  recapture,  is  to  accomplish  the  impossible. 

The  schemes  which  are  the  most  skilful  in  preparation  are 
those  which  are  the  simplest  of  execution.  Up  to  this  time 
Turner's  escape  had  been  simple  enough.  The  balance  of  the 
arrangements  were  somewhat  too  cumbersome  and  apparent. 
There  had  been  a  man  at  the  foot  of  the  wall.  There  had  been 
two  men  in  the  empty  car.  Way  down  the  road,  towards  the 
town,  two  other  men  —  young  ones,  were  driving  slowly  away 
from  the  prison  in  a  closed  carriage.  All  of  these  men  had  been 
stationed  to  aid  in  his  escape.  Everything  was  cut  and  dried. 
All,  therefore,  that  Turner  had  to  do,  in  order  to  make  his 
escape  successful,  was  to  elude  —  not  the  officers  —  but  to  elude 
each  of  these  men  and  shift  for  himself,  and  he  did  it. 

When  the  pursuing  party  emerged  from  the  jail  they  found 
the  two  men  in  the  car  and  the  two  men  in  the  carriage.  That 
is  to  say,  they  became  aware  of  their  presence.     They  did  not 
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disturb  them.     They  knew  too  well  that  Bome where  1  >ct  \ 
the  prison  and  the  town.  Turner  would  join  the  four.   The  rain 
stopped,  ami  the   two  nan,  descending  from  the  car, 
towards  the  town.     The  entire  force  of  pursuers  followed  on 
their  trail,  confident  of  success.     All  this  took  time;    the  men 
walked  slowly,  and  the  carriage  drove  slowly. 

As  they  entered  the  town,  one  set  of  pursuers  closed  in  upon 
the  carriage,  the  other  upon  the  pedestrians.  It  was  a  frui 
proceeding,  for  Turner,  with  an  intuition  born  of  experience, 
as  soon  as  he  had  landed  outside  the  wall,  had  struck  straight 
across  the  country.  The  stripes  of  his  suit  he  concealed  beneath 
a  lou^g  linen  duster,  which  had  been  placed  outside.  He  had  a 
good  start,  and  he  took  all  chances,  for  he  was  ahead  of  the 
alarm. 

Next  morning,  about  eight  o'clock,  a  man  in  a  linen  duster 
sat  shivering  in  the  branches  of  a  tall  tree  which  stood  near  the 
road  and  commanded  the  view  in  both  directions.  Occasionally 
a  conveyance  passed,  and  the  occupants  were  closely  scanned 
by  the  man  in  the  tree.  Finally  he  spoke.  "This  is  the  man 
for  me/'  he  said.  He  looked  up  the  road,  then  far  in  the  other 
direction.  There  was  but  the  one  vehicle  in  sight.  In  it  was  a 
young  man,  tall  and  lean  and  gaunt  as  Turner  himself.  Turner 
sauntered  out  and  hailed  him.  "  Stranger,"  he  said,  in  a  pleas- 
ant voice,  "can  you  give  me  a  lift  to  Morrisville  ?" 

The  fellow  looked  at  him  doubtfully,  then  at  his  watch.  "I'm 
in  a  hurry,"  he  said. 

Turner  glanced  at  him  with  a  gentle  smile — the  smile  that  had 
separated  the  two  old  ladies  from  their  patrimony. 

"Well,"  said  the  fellow,  "I  suppose  I  can — I  don't  know." 

Turner  leaned  up  against  the  shafts.  "I'm  fagged  out,"  he 
said  wearily.  "Would  you  mind  gettin'  my  bundle  there  against 
the  tree  ?    I  don't  want  to  ask  too  much." 

Turner,  in  his  linen  duster,  was  a  pleasant  looking  fellow 
enough,  and  he  had  a  persuasive  way  with  him.  The  fellow 
got  out.  As  he  stepped  down  his  coat-tails  were  brushed  aside, 
and  the  handle  of  a  six-shooter  stood  out  in  view.  Turner 
gently  seized  it  and  slipped  it  out— a  proceeding  of  which  the 
other  man  was  totally  unconscious. 

The  other  man  stepped  to  the  tree  —  there  was  no  bundle. 
He  turned  to  ask  for  explanation  and  found  himself  looking 
down  the  barrel  of  his  own  gun. 
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"Stranger,"  continued  Turner,  throwing  back  his  duster, 
"  I'm  an  escaped  convict.  My  name  is  Turner.  Perhaps  you've 
heard  of  me.     I  am  a  desperate  man.     Strip!" 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  do,  and  the  man  did  it.  When  he 
had  removed  his  outer  clothes,  he  stopped.  Turner  stood  over 
hirn.  "  Go  on,"  he  said.  "But— the  other  man  protested.  For 
answer  Turner  clicked  the  weapon  to  full  cock.  The  man  went 
on.  When  the  change  was  complete,  "Now,"  said  Turner,  with 
a  smile,  as  he  drove  off  in  the  other  man's  clothes  and  in  the 
other  man's  buggy  with  the  duster  in  the  bargain,  "when  they 
find  you — which  will  be  soon — you  tell  them  you're  not  Turner. 
Understand  ?    They'll  believe  you.     Tell  'em  I  said  so." 

The  place  where  this  happened  was  about  forty-five  miles 
from  Turner's  starting  place.  The  local  officials,  as  Turner  had 
guessed,  did  later  find  the  man.  They  lodged  him  in  the  local 
jail  and  telegraphed  the  news  back  to  the  prison.  By  the  time 
the  prison  officials  had  reached  there  it  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon. Turner  had  counted  on  this.  He  had  at  least  secured  a 
good  start. 

"Now,  what  did  that  fellow  want  with  a  six-shooter  in  a 
peaceful  community  like  this,  I  wonder,"  mused  Turner,  as  he 
sped  along.  "He  had  a  good  horse,  and  what  was  he  riding 
like  that  for  ?"  As  soon  as  he  felt  his  composure  fully  restored 
he  started  on  an  exploring  expedition.  He  began  at  the  right- 
hand  breast  pocket.  It  was  as  far  as  he  ever  got  and  it  was 
far  enough. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  he  replaced  the  papers  where  he  found 
them.  Then  he  took  off  his  hat  and  scratched  his  head  re- 
flectively. 

"That's  the  plan,"  he  said  finally.  "I'll  go  where  I  am  not 
expected.  Say  !"  he  called  to  a  passer-by,  "  which  is  the  nearest 
road  to  Millston  ?" 

"First  to  the  left,"  was  the  reply.  He  took  it.  When  he 
reached  the  town,  after  a  few  more  inquiries  he  pulled  up  in 
front  of  a  large  house  on  the  corner  of  the  street. 

"Mr.  Cooper's  ?"  he  asked.  He  was  admitted  and  shown  into 
the  library.  With  a  quick  glance  he  noticed  a  push-button  on 
the  desk  and  a  telephone  on  the  wall.  He  felt  in  his  pocket  for 
a  knife,  found  it,  and  cut  one  of  the  wires  running  from  each. 
He  had  just  resumed  his  place  when  a  large,  portly  man  entered 
the  room.     Turner  had  miscalculated  somewhat,  he  apparently 
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was  expected.     "  Mr.  Cooper?"  he  inquired,  "  President  of  the 
Centra]  Bank  ?"    The  other  nodded. 

"And    you're    from    Chamber's  of   New  York?"   he    said. 
Turner  nodded   in   turn. 
"You  have  the  proxies?"  asked  the  president. 

Turner  smiled.  "We're  going  a  little  too  fast,"  he  said.  "  I 
have  the  proxies,"  he  continued,  "but  you're  not  the  man  to 
whom  I  am  to  deliver  them— not  by  a  long  shot." 

The  other  man  gasped  in  astonishment.  "Who  is,  then  ?"  he 
asked. 

Turner  smiled  again.  "To  Marshall  of  South  Millston,"  he 
returned  quietly. 

"Why — why! "gasped  the  other,  growing  red,  "Chambers 
got  them  for  me." 

Turner  nodded.  "  I  know  it,"  he  said,  "but  the  other  man 
offered  a  bigger  price.  Read  that."  He  handed  over  a  letter 
from  the  broker  to  Marshall  of  South  Millston.  The  president 
read  it,  turning  more  purple  at  every  line. 

"The  scoundrel!"  he  burst  out  when  he  finished.  "Cham- 
bers has  been  my  broker  for  twenty  years  —  and  to  go  back  on 
me  like  that — the  dirty  little  thief — " 

"  He  got  a  good  price,"  said  Turner.  "Seventy-five  thousand 
is  worth  considering." 

"  I  was  to  pay  him  fifty  ! "  roared  the  other.  "  He's  sold  me 
for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  !     Me,  his  best  friend.     I'll — !" 

Turner  raised  his  hand.  "You  forget,"  he  said  in  a  soothing 
tone,  "  I  have  the  proxies  with  me.     All  is  not  yet  lost." 

The  other  man  calmed  down  at  once.  "  Let  me  see  them,"  he 
demanded,  holding  out  his  hand.     But  Turner  shook  his  head. 

"I'll  do  the  holding,  and  you  can  look  on,"  he  replied,  smil- 
ing. "They're  the  real  thing,  you  see,"  he  observed,  when  the 
other  man  had  finished.  "You'll  need  them  at  twelve  to-day," 
he  continued,  blandly.  "It's  a  pity  they  should  go  to  Mar- 
shall," and  he  buttoned  up  his  coat. 

Cooper  said  nothing — he  was  thinking.  Suddenly  he  pressed 
the  button  on  his  desk.  Then  he  stepped  to  the  'phone.  "Sixty- 
one,"  he  said. 

Turner  seized  the  telephone  book.  Sixty-one  was  the  police 
station.  He  waited,  and  so  did  Cooper,  his  eye  on  the  door  and 
his  ear  to  the  'phone. 

Turner  smiled.  "Well,"  he  said  pleasantly,  "I  can't  wait. 
I'm  off  to  Marshall." 
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''You  stay  where  you  are  !"  replied  the  other,  firmly.  "Those 
proxies  belong  to  me,  and  I'm  going  to  have  them  !"  He  started 
for  the  door. 

"Mr.  Cooper,"  said  Turner,  in  a  mild  tone,  as  he  slowly 
pulled  out  the  messenger's  six-shooter,  at  sight  of  which  the 
other  man  stepped  back,  "let  us  arrange  this  matter.  I  am  an 
honest  man.  Chambers  has  betrayed  you.  I  understand  that 
perfectly.  Chambers  employed  me  to  deliver  these,  not  to  you, 
but  to  Marshall.  On  the  way  down  I  made  myself  familiar 
with  the  correspondence.  I  say  I  am  honest.  I  am  too  honest 
to  disregard  Chambers'  injunction  on  the  one  hand,  and  I  am 
too  honest  to  aid  him  in  betraying  you.  But  the  only  safe 
course  for  me  is  the  first.     I  must  obey,  and  go  to  Marshall." 

The  president  thought  for  a  few  minutes.  "Couldn't  you — ?" 
he  began,  with  a  meaning  smile. 

Turner  shook  his  head.  "You  know  what  would  happen,"  he 
replied.     "  It's  as  much  as  my  job  is  worth." 

"What  would  you  say  to  a  thousand  ?"  asked  the  president. 

Turner  leaned  over  him  confidentially.  "I'll  tell  you  what 
I'll  do,  Mr.  Cooper,"  he  said,  "make  it  seventy-five,  and  it's 
a  go." 

"Seventy-five  hundred  ?"  asked  the  president. 

The  other  shook  his  head  vigorously  once  more.  "Seventy- 
five  thousand,"  he  said,  gently,  in  the  pleasant  tone  of  voice 
that  had  played  such  havoc  with  the  two  old  ladies. 

"Seventy-five  thousand — never  !"  yelled  the  other  man.  "Not 
a  cent  over  five  !" 

The  convict  rose  and  looked  at  the  clock.  "It's  eleven, 
now,"  he  said.  "  I  must  be  at  Marshall's  by  half-past.  This 
thing  is  worth  seventy-five  to  him,  anyway." 

"Wait,  wait ! "  cried  the  other,  as  he  started  off.  "  I'll  do  it ! 
I'll  make  it  seventy-five.  I'll  give  you  fifty  in  cash  now.  I  had 
that  ready,  anyway,  and  you  take  a  check  for  the  rest." 

Turner  laughed,  and  stepped  to  the  'phone.  With  one  hand 
he  held  the  severed  wires  together,  with  the  other  he  held  the 
receiver. 

"This  is  Cooper's,"  he  said.  "Is  this  the  bank  ?  All  right. 
Mr.  Cooper  says  to  send  up  another  twenty-five  thousand  for 
that  railroad  business.  He's  struck  a  snag.  Tell  the  cashier, 
he'll  know.  Right  away."  Then  turning  to  the  president, 
"There's  but  one  way  to  do  these  things,"  he  said,  "and  that's 
the  right  way." 
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By  nightfall,  Mr,  Chester  Turner,  with  hie  original  • 
of  twenty-fh  sand  dollars,  and  his  added  fortune  of  three 

times  t  hat  much,  was  speeding  with  seven-league  b< ots,  towards 
tli"  boundless  sea. 

A  tall,  spare  man  passed  down  one  Bide  <>f  a  strassi  in  Berlin. 
There  passed  up  on  t lie  other  a  large,  Btout  man.   The  Latter 

T.  W.  Cooper,  president  of  two  railroads  and  director  of 
ral  others.  He  was  au  American.  The  other  man  was  an 
American  too  ;  his  name  was  William  Robinson.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  these  two  men  had  passed.  Whenever  they  had 
done  so,  the  railroad  man  had  invariably  looked  the  other  way, 
with  an  embarrassed  flush  upon  his  face.  This  time  the  first  of 
the  two  crossed  over  and  planted  himself  directly  in  the  other's 
way.     He  held  out  his  hand. 

•"  Mr.  Cooper,"  he  said,  "I  have  seen  you  often  aud  I  know 
that  you've  often  seen  me.  I  understand  how  you  feel  about  it, 
and  I  wish  to  explain  that  I  am  not  the  messenger  or  go-between 
you  thought  me.  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  Chambers 
in  my  life.  That  seventy-five  thousand  I  got  from  you  was  a 
bit  of  my  legitmate  business."  He  looked  round  and  lowered 
his  voice.  "  My  name  is  Turner— Chester  Turner,"  he  said.  "I 
am  an  escaped  convict.  You  will  recall  me  as  the  man  who 
attempted  that  million-dollar  bond  scheme  that  fell  through. 
Now  you  know  that  I  amount  to  something.  I  wanted  you  to 
know.     It  may  make  some  difference." 

The  president  extended  his  hand.  "It  does  make  a  differ- 
ence, Mr.  Turner"  —  there  was  a  note  of  admiration  in  his 
voice — "all  the  difference  in  the  world.  Shall  we — "  He 
waved  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  a  spot  devoted  to  refresh- 
ment. 

An  hour  later  the  two  Americans  and  a  congressman  from 
Illinois  sat  with  three  piles  of  chips  at  a  small  table,  deeply 
involved  in  a  national  recreation,  with  Chester  Turner,  alias 
William  Robinson,  ahead  of  the  game. 

Agnes  Mary  O'Brien. 
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Having  read,  meditated  upon,  and  formed  a  somewhat  hazy 
opinion  concerning  Hendrik  Ibsen's  dramas,  I  naturally  desired 
to  know  what  persons  better  able  than  myself  to  judge,  thought 
upon  the  same  subject.  With  this  end  in  view  I  consulted  sev- 
eral magazines,  both  American  and  English,  with  the  following 
result. 

He  is  an  iconoclast,  overthrowing  our  ancient  social  idols  ;  he 
presents  to  our  hitherto  unseeing  gaze  pure  ideals  which  have 
been  lurking  in  the  background  of  our  consciousness  ;  he  is  the 
champion  and  poet  of  woman  ;  he  is  the  insulter  of  women  ;  he 
is  an  artist  pure  and  simple;  he  is  a  moral  reformer  ;  he  is  both; 
his  plays  are  fraught  with  a  deep  purpose  ;  the  dramas  are  like 
the  purposeless  cries  of  a  wounded  animal. 

There  seems  to  be  quite  a  little  difference  of  opinion,  but  on 
investigating  these  diametrically  opposed  views,  it  would  seem 
that  they  spring  from  a  single  set  of  impressions.  The  inter- 
pretation of  these  impressions  depends  upon  the  temperament. 
What  one  reader  calls  pessimism,  another  terms  the  tragic  ele- 
ment; what  one  deems  fearlessness,  another  feels  called  upon  to 
name  brutal  insult.  What  Ibsen  thinks,  nobody  knows,  and  I 
gather  nobody  can  make  him  tell.  It  is  reported  that  when  an 
enthusiastic  German  lady  asked  him  what  he  sought  to  inter- 
pret in  his  great  dramatic  poem  "Peer  Gy  t,"  he  replied  that  when 
he  wrote  it,  only  he  and  God  knew,  and'unfortunately  he  had  for- 
gotten now.  Under  these  circumstances  there  seems  but  one 
thing  to  do, — convey  as  accurately  as  possible  the  sensations 
received,  and  let  every  one  make  his  own  interpretation. 

There  is  a  good  example  of  this  in  "  Hedda  Gabler". 

The  drama  opens  with  the  return  of  Hedda  and  her  husband 
from  their  wedding  tour.  This  would  seem  an  auspicious  start, 
but  the  moment  you  begin  to  read,  you  feel  that  something  is 
wrong.  The  whole  atmosphere  proclaims  things  ripe  for  a  catas- 
trophe, and  as  the  different  characters  appear,  it  is  evident  that 
they  are  also.  There  is  no  question  but  that  it  is  depressing;  so 
depressing  in    fact  that  one  hates  to  turn  over  the  following 
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page.     But  think  of  the  genius  that   in  six  short   introductory 

sentences  can  plunge  the  reader  into  an  atmosphere  of  gloom  ! 
To  go  on  with  the  drama. 

Hedda  "  having  danced  herself  tired  "  to  quote  her  own  words, 
marries  a  young  man  of  letters,  George  Sessman.  Ho  bores  her 
to  extinction,  but  an  old  lover  of  hers,  Judge  Brack,  lightens 
the  gloom  by  frequent  visits;  and  later  another  character,  both 
an  old  love  and  a  man  of  letters,  makes  his  appearance,  when 
the  real  action  of  the  play  begins.  He,  it  seems,  is  a  genius, 
with»a  somewhat  questionable  past  which  in  their  youthful  days 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  confiding  to  Hedda  who  took  a  great 
interest  in  his  naughtiness.  Having  run  through  his  fortune,  he 
goes  as  a  tutor  to  three  children  in  a  neighboring  town,  and 
there  comes  under  the  influence  of  their  young  step-mother. 
They  entertain  a  superior  sort  of  love  for  each  other,  and  her 
power  over  him  is  based  on  the  implicit  trust  she  has  in  him. 
Together  they  write  two  books  on  political  economy.  The  first 
is  published  with  tremendous  success,  and  in  arranging  about 
the  publication  of  the  second,  Lovborg  comes  to  the  city.  Mrs. 
Elvsted's  trust  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  him  to  go  to  the  city 
by  himself,  so  she  follows  to  take  care  of  him,  as  it  were.  Hed- 
da, an  old  school  friend,  is  the  only  person  whom  she  is  there 
acquainted  with  ;  so  to  her  she  goes  to  solicit  her  kind  reception 
of  the  reformed  Lovberg.  Then  Hedda,  who,  it  seems,  has  always 
had  a  wild  desire  to  influence  somebody's  destiny,  perceiving 
little  Mrs.  Elvsted  has  accomplished  what  she  has  not,  deter- 
mines to  undo  her  work,  and  with  that  end  in  view  invites 
Lovborg  to  call,  disillusions  him  as  to  the  extent  of  Mrs. 
Elvsted's  trust,  makes  him  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  her,  and 
finally  insists  upon  his  joining  her  husband  at  a  drinking  party 
at  Judge  Brack's  house.  Result  :  Lovberg  ruins  his  good  name, 
casts  aspersions  upon  Mrs.  Elvsted's,  and  loses  his  manuscript, 
which  finds  its  way  into  Hedda's  hands.  Later  he  comes  to  her 
house  in  accordance  with  a  previous  agreement,  and  she  gives 
him  one  of  her  father's  famous  pistols  with  which  she  frequent- 
ly amuses  herself  and  endangers  the  lives  of  her  friends,  with 
the  suggestion  that  he  make  an  artistic  end  of  himself.  After 
he  has  gone,  she  burns  his  manuscript  and  awaits  results,  happy 
with  the  idea  that  at  last  she  has  had  an  effective  finger  in  an 
artistic  destiny. 

But  alas   for  her  pleasing  dreams  !     Instead  of  shooting  him- 
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self  gracefully  in  the  temple,  Lovborg  starts  on  another  search 
for  his  manuscript,  and  comes  to  the  rooms  of  an  opera  singer 
whom  he  had  visited  the  night  previous.  Here  he  finds  several 
people  who  have  been  unable  to  get  home  from  the  party,  and 
accuses  them  of  having  taken  his  manuscript.  In  the  excite- 
ment which  follows,  Lovberg  is  shot,  not  artistically  through 
the  temple,  but  in  quite  a  commonplace  manner,  through  the 
abdomen.  When  the  news  reaches  Hedda,  she  again  bemoans 
the  fact  that  whatever  she  touches  becomes  indecorous  and  vul- 
gar ;  and  in  the  end  takes  the  other  pistol  and  shoots  herself 
quite  artistically  through  the  temple. 

And  "the  moral  of  this  is,"  we  are  told  :  Women  are  bound 
down  by  convention,  but  they  have  the  power  of  making  history 
in  an  equal  degree  with  men.  When  they  are  limited  to  "danc- 
ing themselves  tired  "  they  are  naturally  unhappy,  and  their 
energy  turns  into  the  wrong  channels.  In  marriage  they  should 
stand  upon  an  equal  footing  with  their  husbands,  and  not  be 
considered  playthings  to  be  spared  and  protected  and  amused. 
It  seems  a  queer  way  to  point  a  moral. 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  Ibsen's  plots.  All  of  them  are  about 
as  pleasant.  The  dramas  plunge  the  reader  into  a  black  pool  of 
pessimism  after  the  first  sentence  ;  every  horrible  detail  both 
physical  and  psychological  is  exposed  and  dwelt  upon  all  the 
way  through.  The  settings  are  all  commonplace  and  bourgois  ; 
one  is  always  conscious  of  the  store — the  lamp  with  a  little  odor 
of  kerosene  about  it — the  uninteresting  family  portraits  in 
crayon.  No  matter  with  what  class  of  society  he  deals  there  is 
always  the  commonplace  atmosphere,  a  certain  drabness  of  col- 
oring in  which  the  characters  in  the  same  monotone  struggle 
along,  and  in  a  queer,  intangible  way,  live.  All  the  time  you 
are  reading  you  rebel  against  the  whole  thing,  it  disgusts  you 
— you  don't  like  his  characters,  and  you  don't  agree  with  his 
views,  but — you  keep  right  on.  And  after  a  while  you  know  why 
it  is.  It  is  because  the  things  are  the  work  of  a  wonderful  genius 
unpleasant  though  they  be.  Ibsen  claims  to  cast  aside  all 
technique,  yet  the  bare  frame  of  his  dramas  is  perfect — the  plots 
and  the  characters  are  beautifully  developed,  and  there  is  not  a 
phase  in  the  plays  that  is  not  full  of  dramatic  action— that  does 
not  contain  a  tremendous  field  for  some  genius  of  the  stage. 
And  what  a  power  must,  be  in  a  man  enabling  him  with  a  few 
commonplace  remarks  to  banish  every  gleam  of  light  from  the 
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mind  of  his  reader  to  offer  to  him  an  unpalatable,  revolting 
dose,  and  make  him  take  it,  at  the  same  time  giving  him  full 
permission  fco  Leave  it  untasted  !  It  doesn't  Beem  as  if  anything 
short  oi  extraordinary  genius  could  do  that. 

And  ye1  Tor  all  this  one  feels  do  sympathy  for  the  characters 
that  have  such  hard  times.  There  is  no  feeling  of  acquaintance. 
It  is  as  it*  one  were  walking  behind  a  stranger  along  the  Btreet, 
saw  him  step  off  the  curb  Btone,  get  struck  by  a  passing  dray, 
and  die.  One  is  shocked,  greatly  stirred  nervously,  but  it  isn't 
as  if  you  had  known  the  man  you  had  just  seen  die.  So  with 
Ibsen.  You  meet  his  characters  for  the  first  time  with  a  catas- 
trophe hanging  over  their  heads,  it  quickly  descends,  and  the 
curtain  falls.  What  they  have  done  in  their  past  is  not  revealed, 
their  future  you  cannot  conjecture.  They  are  first  and  last 
strangers. 

"  The  Doll's  House  "  is  universally  considered  his  best  work, 
and  I  think  the  main  difference  between  that  and  the  others  is, 
that  there  is  more  suspension,  and  the  crisis  is  postponed  until 
the  very  end  of  the  drama,  so  that  when  it  is  reached  one  feels 
better  acquainted  with  the  characters. 

The  easiest  way  to  decide  the  general  impression  given  by 
Ibsen's  work  is  to  say  that  he  is  a  genius  who  has  been  spoiled 
by  his  passion  for  moralizing.  While  you  are  reading  you  won- 
der why  he  didn't  say  it  all  in  essays  instead  of  dramas.  It  is 
not  until  afterward  that  the  dramatic  force  strikes  you.  Of 
course  all  tragedies,  written  or  unwritten,  are  founded  upon 
moral  questions,  but  Ibsen  has  inverted  the  real  relation 
involved,  his  characters,  rather  than  being  the  source  of  the  ques- 
tion at  issue,  are  created  by  it.  They  do  not  live  of  themselves, 
but  seem  to  exist  only  to  recite  long  didactic  speeches— good  in 
themselves,  but  inartistic.  At  times  he  seems  to  forget  his 
"  purpose".  In  the  "  Doll's  House"  he  apparently  doesn't  remem- 
ber it  until  the  last  act.  and  then  Nora  changes  suddenly  from  a 
charming  little  butterfly  to  a  logical  lecturer  on  woman's  rights. 
In  "Ghosts"  he  gets  all  over  moralizing  in  the  first  act.  Be- 
yond that  everything  is  as  it  should  be,  and  the  reader  enjoys 
the  play  as  far  as  is  possible  while  feeling  himself  in  a  position 
analogous  to  that  of  Damocles. 

Taken  on  the  whole,  Ibsen  is  about  the  unpleasantest  author  I 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  reading.  Between  him  and  that  well 
known  fruit,  the  olive,  there  are  many  points  of  similarity,  in 
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this  particular.  There  are  people  born  with  a  taste  for  olives. 
Some  take  naturally  to  the  sort  of  things  Ibsen  writes.  In  both 
cases  this  instinctive  appreciation  gives  rise  to  intense  enthusi- 
asm. There  are  also  cases  the  reverse  of  these,  and  then  the  en- 
thusiastic denunciation  is  equally  intense.  But  it  is  proverbial 
that  if  one  eats  three  olives,  in  spite  of  previous  denunciation, 
one  will  at  least  understand  how  some  people  can  like  them,  and 
after  a  few  dozen  there  is  danger  of  incipient  olivism.  And 
this  I  fear,  holds  good  also  for  Ibsen  and  Ibsenism. 

Abby  Shute  Merchant. 


TWO  SONNETS  OF  A  PARTING 


Here  must  we  part,  dear  one  ;  the  road  we  trod 
Together,  hath  indeed  been  very  sweet ; 
We  have  helped  each  other  on,  I  think,  toward  God, 
And  now  He  bids  us  part  Who  bade  us  meet : 
One  was  our  worship  at  the  wayside  shrine, 
One  was  our  joy  in  every  wayside  flower  ; 
The  water  of  the  wayside  well  was  wine, 
Quaffed  from  a  common  cup  ;  at  sunset  hour 
We  rested  both  together,  and  were  blest, 
Foretelling  joy  when  yonder  should  divide 
The  road,  and  it  be  ours  to  choose  the  best, 
Where  we  might  further  travel  side  by  side  : 
Ay,  side  by  side  ;  but  God  hath  said  us  nay  : 
God  bless  thee,  dear  one  !    We  must  part  to-day. 

II. 

My  soul  is  with  thee  ;  my  dimmed  eyes  yet  see 

How  bravely  thou  dost  take  thy  journey  high  : 

And  is  thy  heart,  beloved,  so  with  me 

In  these  gold  glades  where  languorous  lilies  lie? 

My  soul  is  with  thee  and  shall  ay  be  so, 

Although  I  might  not  choose  thine  arduous  path  ; 

My  feet  are  set  in  tranquil  ways  and  low, 

While  thou  dost  face  the  mountain-thunder's  wrath. 

Beloved,  when  the  clouds  shall  come  between, 

And  when  the  floods  shall  overwhelm  my  soul, 

I  know  that  thou  upon  thy  heights  serene 

Wilt  not  forget  how  valley- waters  roll: 

And  when  beyond  the  stars  we  meet,  dear  heart, 

Wilt  thou  not  smile,  and  say,  "We  did  not  part"? 

Ellen  Gray  Barbour. 
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"It  is  a  great  question  who  I  am,"  said  Catherine.  "Oh, 
yes,  I  knowjl  am  rm  .  but  who  is  me  ?  Why  me  ?  I  sometimes 
think  I  am  a  great  genius  because  I  am  me,  don't  you  know. 
And  then  again,  well,  it  seems  as  if  I  was  no  one  at  all  ;  no  one 
oolleotive  person,  that  is  to  say,  but  as  if  I  lived  in  everything! 
In  the  mat  at  my  feet,  the  book  in  my  hand,  my  friends,  the 
mouse  in  the  wall,  in  everything  and  everybody  and  all  at  once! 
Then,  again,  I  wonder,  'Now,  have  I  been  me  long?'  I  don't 
know  :  how  can  I  know  ?  Perhaps  I  was  some  one  else  a  few 
minutes  ago  and  wished  so  hard  to  be  me  that  I  became  me.  I 
may  not  stay  me  long,  either  !  I  may  be  another  person  or  some 
thing  this  next  minute  and  never  know  that  —  that  my  me  was 
changed ! " 

I  settled  myself  into  my  coat,  looked  at  her  pensively,  and 
remarked  in  an  awed  tone,  "  This  is  very  interesting. " 

"  How  do  I  know  that  you  are  you  ? w  she  went  on  in  a  dreamy 
voice,  sending  her  finger  with  a  sudden  thump  into  my  ribs. 

"How  do  I  know  that  you  are  you  ?"  and  the  weirdness  of 
her  tone  as  well  as  the  fixed  stare  of  her  eyes  was  almost  enough 
to  shake  my  own  belief  concerning  my  identity  with  myself  ; 
however,  the  thump  was  reassuring.  I  thanked  her  for  the 
thump. 

"  How  do  I  know  that  you'll  stay  you  ?  In  half  an  hour,  why, 
you  may  be  Aunt  Matilda  for  all  we  know  !" 

"Heavens!"  I  murmured,  and  then  added  hastily,  "I  was 
thinking  how  awful  for  her  to  be  me,  you  know." 

"  Did  you  speak  ?"  she  asked  absently. 

"Would  you  mind  if  I  smoked  ?  It  may  be  my  last  chance, 
you  see." 

She  didn't  reply,  her  sense  of  hearing  had  gone  to  strengthen 
her  mental  capacity  ;  so,  trusting  that  her  sense  of  smell  had 
done  likewise,  I  lit  a  cigar. 

I  watched  Katherine  through  the  clouds  of  fragrant  smoke 
for  some  time,  as  she  sat  gazing  into  the  fire,  and  then  I  glanced 
over  at  Aunt  Matilda  dozing  in  the  room  opposite.  I  was  begin- 
ning to  take  an  interest  in  the  old  lady.  Aunt  Matilda's  head 
was  thrown  back  and  her  mouth  was  open,  and  the  usual  result 
was  issuing  from  the  latter. 

"At  any  rate,"  said  I,  "  I  won't  become  Aunt  Matilda  through 
wishing  to." 

2  36T 
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Just  then  Mr.  Brooks  entered  the  room. 

"Oh,  Miss  Edwards,''  said  he  in  his  oily  manner,  pressing 
Katherine's  hand  as  she  extended  it  to  him.  "  Good  evening, 
Thompson/' — a  nod  in  my  direction. 

''You  look  so  cold,  Mr.  Brooks.  Come  nearer  to  the  fire,  do," 
said  Kate,  with  one  of  her  sweet  smiles.  He  was  several  years 
my  senior,  and  the  minister, — perhaps  that  was  why  I  merely 
got  the  crumbs  of  her  smiles  when  he  was  present. 

Mr.  Brooks,  accepting  the  invitation  and  the  smile,,  stepped 
to  the  fireplace,  stumbling  over  my  foot  which  happened  to  be 
in  the  way  all  of  a  sudden.  Katherine's  eyebrows  went  up  and 
she  looked  at  me  severely.  Mr.  Brooks  apologized,  and  I  for- 
gave him. 

"Well,  how^s  college  ?"  he  said,  "Is  that  where  we  learn  to 
smoke  so  much  ?" 

"In  college,"  said  I,  "we  learn  sound  judgment  and  common 
sense." 

"Evidently,  then,  it  wasn't  in  college,"  remarked  Katherine. 

"  In  church  we  learn  to  prepare  ourselves  for  our  future  exist- 
ence.    It  was  in  church  that  I  learned  to  smoke." 

"Indeed!  I  didn't  know  you  went  to  church  often  enough 
to  learn  anything,"  observed  Mr.  Brooks. 

"  I  find  I'm  rather  quick  at  learning,"  I  replied.  "  Last  Sun- 
day I  went  for  the  first  time  in  two  months,  and  you  were  still 
teaching  the  same  lesson  you  were  teaching  when  I  was  there 
before." 

Mr.  Brooks  laughed  and  rubbed  his  hands.  "Well,  now,  that 
is  really  unfortunate."  said  he. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  I,  "  I  like  to  be  clever." 

"Don't  believe  him,  Mr.  Brooks,"  cried  Katherine  indig- 
nantly.    "  He  wasn't  even  listening  to  the  sermon." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  I,  "  I  can  look  at  you  and  listen,  too,  just  as 
well  as  Mr.  Brooks  can  preach  and  look  at  you." 

"  Billy  !  "  exclaimed  Katherine. 

"  I'd  say  it  again  to  make  you  blush  like  that,"  I  retorted,  for 
I  was  feeling  wicked. 

"I  have  been  reading  a  delightful  book,  Miss  Edwards,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Brooks,  very  gravely. 

"Have  you  indeed?"  replied  Katherine,  turning  her  back  to  me. 

"  It  has  just  come  out ;  a  most  charming  work,  so  easily  and 
gracefully  written,  such  a  delightful  use  of  words,  such  deep 
and  solemn  subjects  for  thought !     It  lifts  one  up,  it  sets  his 
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mind  on  higher  things,  it  gives  him  a  clearer  and  a  broader  out- 
look.    The  aame  of  the  book  — " 

u  I  think  I  can  guess," cried  I,  "it's  Eugene  Field's  Primer. n 

There  was  a  short  pause.  I  saw  Catherine  clench  her  fist,  and 
the  minister  glare  at  me. 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  asked.  "Isn't thai  the  name  of  the 
book  you  were  reading  when  I  came  in,  Kate  ?" 

"Oh!"  asped  Catherine,  "it  was  lying  on  the  table,  you  see, 
and  I  juafapicked  it  up  to  glance  at  it,  you  know,  and — er — " 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,  oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Brooks.     "  He  !  he  ! " 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  I.  "  I  didn't  know  it  was  shady,  or 
I  shouldn't  have  mentioned  your  reading  it." 

"  Shady,  Mr.  Thompson,  is  not  the  word  to  apply  to  the 
book,"  said  Mr.  Brooks,  rising  up  and  down  on  his  tiptoes  and 
rubbing  his  chin.  "  Shady  is  a  word  that  is  not  at  all  befitting 
the  book." 

"  Oh  !  you've  read  it,  then?" 

"  It  is,  ahem  ! — it  is,  ahem  ! — a  most  foolish  book,  a  most  fool- 
ish book,  disgusting  !  I  should  not  have  read  it  did  I  not  make 
a  point  of  reading  all  the  new  books  in  order  to  advise  my 
parishioners  concerning  them." 

I  could  not  help  admiring  him  for  his  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
but  decided  to  subside  for  a  while,  for  I  saw  from  the  back  of 
Katherine's  head  that  there  was  fire  in  her  eye. 

"  The  book  I  had  in  mind,  Miss  Edwards,  was  New  Lights  on 
Theology,  by  Rev.  Fitz  Gerald  Keputchie." 

I  leaned  back  in  my  chair  once  more  and,  lifting  my  cigar  to 
my  lips,  looked  at  it  with  one  eye  as  I  had  often  seen  Katherine 
look  at  her  nose  to  see  if  it  was  red  ;  then  I  opened  the  other 
eye  and  glanced  into  the  room  opposite  where  Aunt  Matilda, 
having  awakened,  was  rocking  back  and  forth,  moving  her  lips 
over  her  knitting  and  wagging  her  head  from  side  to  side. 

"Yes,"  thought  I,  "it  would  be  very  queer  to  be  Aunt  Matilda; 
to  disapprove  of  smoking,  imagine  it,  and  not  because  it  made 
you  ill,  either,  but  because,  well,  just  because  you  didn't  ap- 
prove of  it  !  Strange  indeed  to  disapprove  of  a  thing  just 
merely  because  you  didn't  approve  of  it!  To  be  always  knit- 
ting, too,  knitting,  knitting  from  morning  till  night,  talking  to 
yourself  and  never  hearing  what  people  were  saying — " 

As  I  sat  thus  meditating  on  Aunt  Matilda,  a  draught  of  air 
from  some  window  or  door  caught  me  in  the  bridge  of  my  nose 
and  — Aunt  Matilda  sneezed  !     Moreover   my   cheek   began  to 
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itch  and  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  raising  my  hand  to  scratch 
it  when  I  observed  Aunt  Matilda — scratching  hers  ! 

"Are  we  indeed  becoming  one?"  said  I  to  myself,  and  I 
looked  down  half  expecting  to  see  a  thin,  white,  shriveled  hand 
in  my  lap ;  but  my  own,  hard  and  red,  still  remained  to  me,  and 
I  was  much  relieved  to  find  that  my  cigar  was  not  turning  into 
a  knitting-needle.  No  one  knows  what  might  have  happened, 
however,  had  not  the  old  lady  risen  slowly  from  her  chair  just 
then  and  crept  painfully  into  the  room. 

"Guess  I'll  go  to  bed,  Katie,  I'm  rather  tired  and  I  don't 
believe  you  need  a  chaperone  when  you've  got  a  minister." 

"  Oh,  no,  don't  sit  up  for  me,  Aunt  Matilda.     Good  night." 

"Eh?" 

"Good  night," 

"  Did  you  say  anything  ?  " 

"Goodnight." 

"Oh!  Good  night;  now  don't  stay  up  too  long:  it's  nine 
o'clock." 

Aunt  Matilda  without  more  ado  disappeared  from  the  room, 
and  I  rose. 

"I  must  be  going,  Katherine,"  said  I,  "but  don't  let  me 
bother  you  ;  don't  come  down." 

"Well,  if  you  don't  mind,"  replied  Katherine,  standing  up 
and  looking  at  me  as  if  she  had  a  stiff  neck  all  of  a  sudden. 

"  Not  at  all ;  good  night ;   good  night,  Mr.  Brooks." 

My  intentions  were  good.  I  really  intended  to  go  home.  As 
I  reached  the  hall  door,  however,  I  chanced  to  turn  around  and 
all  of  a  sudden  the  cramp  seemed  to  have  left  Katherine's  neck 
and  she  was  looking  at  me, — what  was  the  expression  in  her 
eyes  ?    I  hadn't  time  to  determine  for  the  cramp  took  her  again. 

"  Good  night,"  she  said. 

"  Good  night,"  said  I. 

I  went  out  into  the  hall  and  down  the  stairs  and  waited  for 
five  minutes  by  the  front  door  ;  then  I  crept  upstairs  again, 
through  the  hall  and  into  the  room  where  Aunt  Matilda  had 
been  sitting.  Her  knitting  lay  on  the  table  and  a  sudden  fancy 
struck  me.  I  picked  the  knitting  up,  chuckling,  and  seated 
myself  in  Aunt  Matilda's  chair. 

Katherine  was  speaking  in  a  low  voice. 

"I  don't  think  he's  really  so  bad,  Mr.  Brooks  ;  he— he's  very 
good-hearted.  I  saw  him  give  his  gloves  to  a  poor,  intoxicated 
man  who  had  fallen  by  the  roadside  the  other  day." 
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"Oh,  he  may  be  good-hearted,  Miss  Edwards.  I'll  oot  dis- 
pute that  ;    we  all   have  our  good   points,  but — well,  perhaps  he 

felt  a  sympathy  for  the  poor  intoxicated  man  !" 

My  blood  boiled,  and  I  did  something  queer  to  Aunt  Matil- 
da's knitting.  In  another  minute  I  should  have  been  in  the 
room  with  my  hand  on  that  man's  nose  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  Qoseof  a  minister,  but  Katherine's  voice  arrested 
me  ;  the  stiff  neck  seemed  to  be  affecting  it. 

"  Mr.  Brooks  !"  she  said,  "what  do  you  mean  to  insinuate  ?" 

"Miss  Edwards,"  said  he,  suffering  from  the  same  complaint, 
"  I  merely  wish  to  advise  you,  as  your  minister,  against  a  young 
man  who — " 

"Who  is  my  friend,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  and  whom 
I  can  trust  and  do  trust  as  my  own  self  ;  yes,  Mr.  Brooks,  as  my 
own  self.  Why,  I  know  Billy  Thompson  as  well  as  I  know— as 
well  as  I  know — Eugene  Field's  Primer." 

"You  have  done  what  you  intended,  Mr.  Brooks,  your  advice 
has  been  given  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  say  except  —  good 
night." 

"  Miss  Edwards— " 

"Good  night,  Mr.  Brooks." 

"Good  night,  Mr.  Brooks,"  said  I,  hugging  Aunt  Matilda's 
knitting. 

"Billy!"  cried  Katherine.  "Billy!"  and  the  first  "Billy" 
sent  a  thrill  of  joy  to  my  heart ;  the  second  would  have  frozen  me 
stiff  for  the  rest  of  the  winter  had  it  not  been  so  near  to  the  first. 

And  then  I  don't  know  what  happened  exactly,  but  somehow 
or  other  Katherine  got  into  my  arms,  and  I  was  kissing  her. 
Finally  she  extricated  herself  and  we  both  became  very  much 
embarrassed. 

She  said—"  Oh— er,  Mr.  Brooks  must  have  gone." 

"  Oh— er,"  said  I,  "I'm  glad." 

"Thank  you." 

"Excuse  me." 

"Not  at  all." 

"You're  welcome." 

And  then  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  cried,  "Oh, 
Billy,  how  could  you  ! " 

And  I  went  very  close  to  her  and  said,  "  Why,  dearest,  it's  all 
right.  I'm  Aunt  Matilda  ;  see,  here's  my  knitting  caught  in 
your  hair."  Eloise  Gately  Beers. 


THE  DEGENERACY  OF  OUR   MAGAZINES 

Literature  is  like  styles  in  dress.  As  the  latter,  after  being 
worn  their  season  and  laid  away,  reappear,  it  is  said,  at  the  end 
of  seven  years,  so  literature,  after  lying  dormant  for  a  period 
somewhat  longer,  comes  to  the  light  again  strengthened  and 
beautified  by  its  sleep.  But  unlike  the  garment,  which  has  lain 
undisturbed  in  a  cedar-lined  chest  or  moth-ball  saturated  trunk, 
literature,  not  allowed  the  respite  from  wear  and  tear  insured 
by  a  few  years'  leisure,  is  turned,  made  over,  modernized  by 
fresh  trimming  chosen  to  suit  the  popular  fancy,  and  thrust 
upon  a  helpless  public,  through  the  mediumship  of  the 
magazines. 

One  will  read,  continued  in  magazines,  a  great  deal  of  useless, 
not  to  say  pernicious  trash,  to  which  one  would  scorn  to  devote 
the  time  if  printed  in  book  form.  The  book,  when  not  holding 
the  interest,  can  be  laid  aside  unfinished,  though  there  are  per- 
sons who,  out  of  principle,  will  always  read  to  the  end  whatever 
they  have  once  begun.  In  the  case  of  the  magazine  story,  how- 
ever, most  people  will  take  it  up  in  a  moment  of  leisure  and 
read,  influenced  by  a  vain  hope  that  there  may  be  some  improve- 
ment if  they  are  persevering,  in  what  they  have  solemnly  vowed 
that  after  the  last  number  nothing  could  persuade  them  ever  to 
glance  at  again.  Enough  has  been  said  elsewhere  of  the  histor- 
ical novel;  my  criticism  of  it  would  be  dubbed  cant,  yet  it 
must  be  mentioned  as  too  numerous  a  class  to  escape  notice. 

My  present  object  is  not,  however,  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
various  serial  tales  of  more  or  less  similarity  of  plot,  which  I 
have  recently  glanced  over.  As  far  as  I  allowed  myself  to  feel 
their  effects  at  all,  the  influence  of  most  tended  downward.  Xot 
one  of  them,  weird,  uncanny,  morbid,  suicidal,  or  immoral,  as 
the  case  might  be,  filled  my  soul  with  any  overpowering  desires 
for  upward  striving.  Many  have  not  even  the  merit — as  it  seems 
to  be  considered  in  these  degenerate  days — of  flagrant  immoral- 
it}7,  and  from  among  these  I  wish  to  select  one,  to  descend  from 
more  instructive  generalities  to  an  example,  which  in  particular 
illustrates  our  need  of  a  modern  Renaissance. 

I  had  been  desirous  of  writing  a  poem,  or  rather,  had  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  me  to  do  so,  but  yielding  to  the  allurements  of 
the  poppy-god,  I  decided  to  retire,  soothing  the  rising  voice  of 
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oonsoieoce  by  a  firm  resolve  to  compose  the  required  poem  by 
can  !lt»  light  in  the  early  morning.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
I  had  read  the  conclusion  of  those  "  Confessions "  which  have 
been  encumbering  the  pages  of  one  of  our  best  magazines. 
These  had  entirely  slipped  from  my  memory  before  going  to 
Bleep,  but  the  ennui  produced  by  reading  them  was  evidently 
not  to  be  so  easily  dispelled. 

B  niewliere  in  the  wee,  sma'  hours  I  was  disturbed  by  a  dream 
of  such  a  complex  nature  that  all  efforts  at  recalling  it  have 
since  proved  useless.  When  this  had  progressed  to  the  stage 
where  one  must  either  immediately  leap  over  a  precipice  or 
wake  oneself  up,  I  opened  my  eyes  to  find  myself  seated  at  the 
desk  writing  as  if  my  life  depended  upon  covering  as  much 
paper  as  possible  in  the  least  possible  time. 

Rubbing  my  eyes,  I  looked  at  the  paper.  It  was  too  dark  to 
distinguish  a  word,  consequently,  seized  with  curiosity  concern- 
ing the  mysterious  dream-article  of  which  I  had  been  the  un- 
conscious author,  I  lighted  the  gas,  regardless  of  John  and 
consequences. 

This  was  the  dribble,  yes,  dribble— for  I  regret  to  say  that 
among  choicer  and  less  inelegant  expressions  I  am  unable  to  find 
a  more  fitting  term — that  I  found  myself  writing,  and  if  this  is 
the  result  of  reading  the  aforementioned  magazine  article,  let 
anyone  say  what  he  will,  I  maintain  that  such  wails  are  injuri- 
ous both  physically  and  mentally.  For  was  not  my  rest  broken 
and  perhaps  several  hours  of  perfectly  good  sleep  lost  ?  And 
was  not  my  mental  equilibrium  seriously  endangered  when  I 
discovered  what  I  had  committed  to  paper  ? 

This  is  the  poem  : 

HEART-WAILS   OF   AN   EXILE. 

Must  it  be  long,  O  my  far  away  dear  one  ? 
Must  I  be  exiled  for  long  by  your  pride  ? 
What  would  I  not  give  if  only  to  hear  one 
Word  from  those  lips  for  whose  kisses  I've  sighed? 

Say  that  you  want  me,  my  far  away  dear  one  ; 
Say  that  you  long  for  my  arms  round  you,  sweet ; 
How  would  I  welcome,  yet  how  would  I  fear  one 
Glance  from  your  eyes  that  I  yearn  so  to  meet? 
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What  is  the  word  then,  my  far  away  dear  one  ? 
What  is  the  word  that  I  plead  for  in  vain  ? 
Only  "forgive  ",  dear,  and  let  me  be  near  one 
Moment  to  see  you,  my  darling,  again. 

Oh,  the  remorse  I  feel,  far  away  dear  one, 

Oh,  the  remorse  that  is  filling  my  breast ! 

Just  one  word,  darling,  just  one  that  will  cheer,  one 

Word  that  will  still  my  heart,  set  me  at  rest. 

Pray  that  the  end  may  come,  far  away  dear  one  ; 
Pray  that  I  die  e'er  another  day  break, 
That  you  may  grant  me  as  tribute  a  tear,  one 
Sigh  for  a  life  misspent,  lost  for  your  sake. 

'Twill  not  be  long,  O  my  far  away  dear  one, 
'Twill  not  be  long  till  I  leave  earth  and  thee. 
Then  in  the  brightness  thy  face  will  appear  ;  one 
Phrase,  "  I  forgive  ",  will  be  wafted  to  me. 

And  now  will  anyone  rise  in  defence  of  that  woeful  lament 
which  inspired  such  a  poem  ? 

Emilie  Creighton. 


A  SONNET  TO  HER  EYES 

When  from  the  world's  gray  dreariness  I  turn 
Embittered  by  its  cruelties  and  strife, — 
Struggling,  despairing  ;   when  I  vainly  yearn 
For  courage  to  pursue  this  weary  life, 

Sweet  inspiration  fills  my  soul,  and  then 

I  lift  my  head  from  sordid  cares,  and  find 

Thine  eyes.     What  though  their  depths  I  no  more  ken 

Than  I  have  ever  Heaven's  blue  divined  ? 

My  soul,  my  mind,  my  heart,  are  all  transformed. 
Divinest  joy,  pure  bliss,  my  thoughts  embrace  ; 
Those  earthly  passions  which  e'er  now  have  stormed 
Are  calmed.     With  courage  I  resume  the  race. 

When  starry  bright,  thine  eyes,  true  beacons  shine, 
Why  may  not  honor,  glory,  all  be  mine  ? 

Bertha  Benson  Page. 


SKETCHES. 

On  Michael  Angelo's  Slave 

A  masterpiece  of  art  formed  by  those  hands 

Whose  moulding  touch  gave  life  to  stone, 
Whose  docile  pen  and  tender  brush 

Have  left  a  record  not  for  time  alone, 
But  for  our  love  to  carry  hence  and  on 

With  us,  while  spirit  life  endures  ! 
A  slave  thou  wert !  And  still  the  dawn 

Of  freedom  in  thy  face,  charms  and  allures; 
For  there  we  find,  that,  though  in  strength 

And  beauty  of  physique,  thy  form  is  bound 
And  chained  by  human  will  and  power, 

Still  in  closed  lips  that  murmur  not  a  sound, 
In  lines  by  patience  wrought,  and  self-control, 

The  master,  in  the  slave,  has  placed  a  master's  soul. 

Rina  Maude  Greene 


They  tiptoed  in  one  by  one.     Carefully  they  picked  their  way 
across  the  room,  as  carefully  as  a  cat  picks  her  way  among  the 

litter  of  her  Lady's  desk.    The  Grand- 
Lady  Betty  Decides     father  of  Five  Hours  went  to  the  win- 
to  Stay  dow  and  put  up  the  curtain,  and  Lady 
Betty  in  the  pink  and  white  basinette 
in  the  corner  for  the  first  time  saw  a  sunbeam  on  earth. 

Our  Lady  Betty  liked  it.  'Twas  a  beautiful,  sparkling  thing 
and  it  shone  like  an  angel's  lock  of  hair.  It  flickered  for  a 
minute  on  the  pink  and  white  of  the  basinette  and  then  vanished 
quite  away.  The  Lady  in  White  had  pulled  down  the  curtain. 
Ah,  that  Lady  in  White  !  Was  there  any  good  in  her  ?  She 
was  always  on  hand  to  shut  out  the  light  and  shut  in  the  dark  ; 
always  there  to  send  away  the  cool  little  breezes  ;  always  ready 
with  her  "  sh — sh,"  which  sounded  like  the  soft  whirr  of  angels' 
wings,  and  which  invariably  put  an  end  to  all  those  strange  new 
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noises.  And  it  was  she  who  had  bound  on  all  these  queer, 
clumsy  wrappings,  and  then  cast  our  Lady  Betty  like  a  bundle 
of  clothes  into  that  pink  box  in  the  corner.     Was  this  Mother  ? 

"Ah,  no,  little  Angel-friends,"  Lady  Betty  breathed,  "this 
can't  be -Mother." 

The  family  had  all  tiptoed  in  by  now,  and  they  stood  together, 
a  bunch  of  four  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  Lady  in  White 
beckoned  to  them. 

"  Come,"  she  said,  "you  may  see  her  now."  And  Lady  Betty 
held  her  first  reception.  An  Angel-child  had  told  her  who  would 
be  there ;  a  brand  new  Grandmother,  an  Inexperienced  Aunt, 
Uncle  John,  who  had  never  borne  a  title  before  the  little  Lady's 
arrival,  and  of  course  the  Grandfather  of  Five  Hours.  The 
Lady  in  White  would  act  as  usher. 

"And  where  will  Mother  be,  and  Father  ?"  the  Angel  Betty 
had  asked  of  the  other  Angel-child,  but  the  Angel-child  had 
only  waved  her  wings  and  flown  away  in  a  great,  soft  cloud,  and 
Angel  Betty  had  never  found  her  afterwards.  It  was  too  late 
now  to  ask  questions  ;  for  Angel  Betty  had  become  a  Lady  and 
could  no  more  talk  with  the  Angel-children.  She  had  left  the 
pink-lined  clouds,  and  come  down  to  a  pink-lined  basinette. 
She  had  left  the  shining  Angel-land,  and  come  down  to  the 
somber  world. 

"  This  is  your  Grandmother,"  the  Lady  in  White  announced, 
and  Lady  Betty  saw  a  mass  of  brown  curly  hair.  Were  Grand- 
mammas like  this  ?  Lad}7  Betty  had  always  heard  that  they  had 
silky  gray  hair,  and  wore  little  caps.  Grandmamma  lifted  Lady 
Betty  in  her  arms. 

"  Be  careful  of  her  head.  Support  it  a  little  with  one  hand," 
the  Lady  in  White  cautioned.  But  Grandmamma  had  lifted 
babies  before.  She  seemed  to  know  how.  Grandmamma  turned 
to  the  Tall  Lady. 

"  Would  you  like  to  hold  her  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  guess  not  quite  so  soon,"  the  Tall  Lady  said.  "  It's  a  bit 
too  little."  And  Lady  Betty  knew  this  was  her  inexperienced 
Aunt  Kate. 

"  It's  awfully  sweet,  isn't  it  ?    Just  dear  ! "  Aunt  Kate  added. 

Uncle  John  smiled.  "  Never  mind,  Uncle  John,  never  mind," 
Lady  Betty  was  thinking.  "You  uncles  never  take  much  to  us 
at  first,  but  we  become  very  popular  with  you  before  the  year  is 
out." 
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Grandfather  offered  to  Lady  Betty  his  great,  long  forefinger, 

and   Lady   Betty  clutched  it  with  her  tiny  pink  tendrils;  and 

I  range  man  with  the  large  finger  lifted  the  lit  I  le  new-comer 

into  his  own  strong  arms.   Be  rocked  her  back  and  forth  gently. 

"Oh,   sir.  you    mustn't    do  that.      We  don't    allow   her    to    ho 

jostled,"  ilie  Lady  in  White  hastened  to  say.     But  Grandfather 

had  a  will  of  his  own  and  jostled  on.  When  lie  had  pnt  the 
bundle  back  into  the  basinette,  and  had  gone  away,  the  bundle 
h.  gan  to  cry.     It  wanted  more  jostling. 

k'  Poor  little  thing.  What  ails  it,  do  you  think  ?"  Aunt  Kate 
said. 

"  Oh,  nothing.     She  needs  to  be  left  alone,  that's  all." 

The  Lady  in  White  was  such  an  unfeeling  person  !  Indeed 
there  was  something  the  matter.  Lady  Betty  wished  more  jost- 
ling. She  wanted  Grandfather.  She  cried  harder.  She  would 
show  the  Lady  in  White  !  But  there  was  no  one  in  the  room  to 
hear  her  now.  They  had  all  quietly  stolen  away.  Even  the 
Lady  in  White  had  disappeared.  The  Ball  was  over,  and  our 
little  Lady  was  weeping.  Was  the  World  after  all,  as  lovely  as 
the  Angel-children  said  ?  To  be  bound  in  swaddling  clothes  and 
to  be  cast  aside  into  a  basket ;  to  weep  and  to  be  uncomforted  ; 
to  be  laughed  at  by  Uncles  and  to  be  called  "  It  "  by  Aunts  ;  to 
be  delightful ly  jostled  by  Grandfathers,  and  then  to  have  even 
that  small  pleasure  snatched  away  ;  to  be  ruled  by  a  Lady  in 
White  ;  and  to  be  ignored  by  her  ;  to  lose  one's  little  wings  and 
never  be  able  to  fly  again  among  the  clouds.  Was  all  this  indeed 
so  grand  ? 

"Ah.  come  little  Angel-children,  and  take  me  up  again  into  the 
clouds  and  let  me  lie  there  on  their  billowy  folds.  The  World 
isn't  so  very  nice  after  all.      I  would  rather  play  hide-and-seek 

behind  the  stars  with  you,   little  Angel-friends Oh,  I  am 

flying  now  !  My  wings  have  come  back  again  !  I  should  have 
liked  to  stay  long  enough  to  see  Mother,  but  never  mind  !  You 
came  for  me,  Augel-children,  and  I  follow.  Lead  on,  I  am  with 
you  again.  Heigh-ho,  heigh-ho  !  A  race,  yes,  ready  all.  Fly 
high.     The  setting  sun's  the  goal  !  " 

Lady  Betty  had  fallen  asleep. 


"  She  has  called  for  her,"  whispered  the  Lady  in  White  to  the 
Father,  who  was  sitting  in  the  deserted  dining-room. 
"  Shall  I  bring  her  in  ?"  the  Father  whispered. 
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"If  you  please,"  the  Lady  in  White  whispered,  and  glided 
back  into  the  Mother's  room. 

The  Father  leaned  a  moment  over  the  sleeping  mite,  and  then 
touched  her  gently  on  the  forehead. 

"Good-bye,  Angel-friends,  Mother's  called,"  Angel  Betty 
breathed,  and  opened  her  tiny  blue  eyes.  She  saw  a  man,  a 
nice  man  ;  and  he  was  Father.  Lady  Betty  could  tell  by  the 
smile,  so  very  tender.  He  lifted  her  gently  and  bore  her  away 
into  a  darkened  room. 

And  there  was  Mother  !  Mother  with  her  long  black  hair,  and 
the  brown  eyes,  and  the  white,  white  hands.  Such  a  little 
Mother  !  She  was  quite  the  smallest  person  that  Lady  Betty 
had  seen  on  Earth.  She  was  like  an  Angel-child  with  a  broken 
wing,  lying  there  on  a  downy  cloud.  Father  laid  Lady  Betty 
down  beside  Mother,  and  Mother's  arm  fell  about  her. 

The  little  Angel-children  were  beckoning  to  Lady  Betty  from 
the  sky. 

"Come,  Angel-Betty,"  they  whispered.  "  Come,  the  race  is 
ready  to  begin.     We're  waiting  for  you." 

"A  minute,  a  minute,"  Lady  Betty  breathed,  "  I've — I've — 
I've  just  met  Mother." 

"We  cannot  wait,  Angel  Betty.  The  setting  sun  will  be 
gone,  and  the  sun's  our  goal.  Come  now,  or  we'll  fly  away  and 
never  come  back  again  for  you.  Choose  between  us  and  the 
World.  Is  it  good-bye  to  the  clouds  ?  Is  it  good-bye  to  the  stars 
and  the  moon  ?  and  to  the  white  wings  ?  Is  it  farewell  to  the 
little  Angel-children  ?     Choose,  little  Angel-friend." 

Lady  Betty  felt  Mother's  arm  tighten  about  her. 

"  I  am  going  to  stay  with  Mother,"  she  whispered. 

The  one  ray  of  sunlight  that  had  found  its  way  into  the  room 
disappeared.  The  sun  had  set.  The  Angel-children  had  flown 
away. 

"  Good-bye,  little  Angel-friends,"  Lady  Betty  called. 

Olive  Chapin  Higgins. 


"  Ruhest  Du  Auch" 

Thou  too  shalt  rest."     The  time  seems  long, 
Heavy  the  task  and  hard  the  pain  to  bear, 
But  let  this  thought  thy  tired  soul  make  strong- 
Rest  shall  be  thine — sometime,  somewhere. 
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Thou  too  shall  rest."    Ah,  doubting  heart, 
Dost  thou  not  know  tii.it  rest  La  Bare? 

Canst  thOTl  not  bear  awhile  the  present  smart? 
The  night  is  dark  ;  but  till  the  dawn  endure. 

Thou  too  shalt  rest."     Yea.  thou  shalt  see— 
Thy  sorrows  past,  and  all  thy  cares  put  by — 
The  peaceful  haven  where  thou  fain  wouldst  be. 
The  quiet  harbor  where  the  tired  ships  lie. 

Ah,  aching  heart,  and  soul  distressed, 
Thou  too  shalt  rest,  thou  too  shalt  rest  !  " 

Mildred  Waldron  Bennett 


Just  what  the  Heiress's  fortune  really  amounted  to  very  few 

people  knew.     They  put  it  at  one  million,  and  they  put  it  at  six  or 

seven.     Young  men  who  affected  to  know  all 

The  Heiress  about  everything  said  it  wasn't  half  as  large 
as  people  thought  ;  middle-aged  men  who  had 
heard  its  history  said  it  was  larger  ;  old  men,  who  had  known 
the  Heiress's  father  in  the  dear,  dead  days  of  his  poverty -pinched 
youth,  and  had  watched  the  inception  and  the  slow,  cumula- 
tive growth  of  the  fortune,  said  nobody  could  exactly  tell.  All 
these  people  knew  and  talked  a  great  deal  about  it,  for  they  had 
all  proposed  to  the  Heiress  in  their  day. 

Every  unmarried  man  proposed  to  the  Heiress.  It  had  become 
a  sort  of  seal  of  good  society  to  have  been  refused  by  her.  It 
was  the  sign  that  a  man  cherished  social  and  commercial  ambi- 
tions when  he  was  known  to  have  been  rejected  by  the  Heiress, 
and  society,  even  if  it  had  rather  looked  down  on  him  before,  after 
that  regarded  him  kindly  as  a  climber  worth  encouraging.  He 
had  begun  his  career  in  the  right  spirit.  In  the  great  lottery  of 
life  there  is  no  knowing  how  events  are  going  to  develop,  and  a 
day  might  come  when  the  Heiress  would  reciprocate  one  of  the 
grand  passions  she  had  been  evoking  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
So  the  noble  army  of  suitors  persevered,  each  hoping  that  some 
day  he  might  be  elected  of  destiny  to  draw  the  prize. 

To  be  proposed  to  was  as  everyday  a  matter  to  the  Heiress  as 
to  be  asked  about  the  weather  is  to  the  ordinary  dowerless  maid. 
Some  people  said  the  Heiress  expected  it ;  that  a  hungry,  expect- 
ant gleam  came  into  her  eyes  when  the  conversation  did  not  tend 
proposal- ward.     She  had  got  into  the  habit  of  being  proposed 
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to,  and  everybody  knows  the  mastery  of  habit.  Having  grown 
used  to  this  stimulating  form  of  conversation,  all  others  by 
comparison  were  tedious  and  flat.  Men  felt  that  the  Heiress  ex- 
pected it,  and  they  were  always  very  kind  about  not  disappoint- 
ing her.  Her  friends  admitted  that  the  foreigners  had  got  her 
into  the  habit  of  being  proposed  to  shortly  after  the  first  few 
remarks  on  the  weather  were  interchanged. 

The  Heiress  had  had  a  severe  experience  of  the  proposing 
power  of  foreigners.  She  went  abroad  one  year,  and  they  fol- 
lowed her  about  in  squads,  proposing  at  the  railway  stations,  in 
elevators,  at  the  table  d7  hote,  when  they  assisted  her  from  her 
carriage.  There  were  so  many  of  them  that  they  had  to  make 
the  most  of  their  opportunities,  or,  as  we  would  say  in  our  wild 
and  woolly  vernacular,  they  had  to  hustle.  The  Heiress  became 
rather  bored  with  them  before  her  tour  was  over,  and  she  after- 
ward was  heard  to  remark  that  the  European  was  far  before  the 
American  in  his  capacity  to  propose  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  to 
keep  on  proposing  remorselessly.  When  she  returned  from  her 
travels,  she  lived  in  seclusion  for  some  weeks,  and  let  a  whole 
month  go  by  without  receiving  an  offer. 

The  foreigners  were,  however,  hard  to  escape  from,  especially 
the  Englishmen.  They  were  thick  upon  the  ground  wherever 
the  Heiress  went.  In  the  morning,  when  she  got  up  and  raised 
the  blind  of  her  bedroom  window  to  look  at  the  morning  sun, 
she  generally  saw  an  Englishman  waiting  on  the  steps  to  be  let 
in  and  propose.  They  were  of  all  sorts — clerks  in  various  banks 
and  companies,  ambitious  itinerants  who  had  heard  of  the  fame 
of  the  Heiress's  fortune  and  came  from  the  old  country  to  pay 
her  court,  noblemen  who  were  making  a  hurried  tour  of  the 
world.  These  last  always  stopped  over  twenty-four  hours  to  run 
up  and  propose  to  the  Heiress,  and  some  of  them,  with  even  less 
time  to  spare  for  love's  young  dream,  managed  to  scramble 
through  the  offer  between  trains. 

Of  the  personal  attractions  of  the  Heiress  nobody  seemed  to 
think.  The  fortune  overwhelmed  every  other  consideration. 
When  some  stranger  who  had  hopefully  braved  the  terrors  of  the 
main  and  a  trip  across  the  continent,  inquired  anxiously  about 
the  appearance  of  the  Unknown  Goddess,  nobody  could  tell  him 
anything  about  her.  Was  she  fat  or  thin,  tall  or  short,  blonde 
or  brunette  ?  Nobody  had  given  these  matters  a  thought.  She 
was   so  preeminently  an  Heiress  that  her  riches  had  filled  the 
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mind  of  the  onlooker  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  considera- 
tions. The  tierce  white  light  that  heats  upon  a  fortune  had,  In 
this  case,  thrown  the  owner  of  the   fortune   into  the  ileepesl 

shade. 

Sometimes— as  in    Hans  Andersen's  slory  of   "The  Emperor's 

New  Clothes  " — a  very  young  girl,  faced  at  her  firsl  ball  by  the 
dazzling  vision   of    the    Heiress,    surrounded    by    a  cohort  of 

aspirants  waiting  to  get  an  opportunity  to  propose,  would  mur- 
mur, in  the  awed  tones  of  one  who  voices  a  heresy,  that  <\\a 
thought  the  Heiress  not  at  all  good-looking, —plain  and  passee, 
rather.  But  after  her  second  season  she  knew  better,  and,  like 
everybody  else,  did  not  really  know  in  the  least  how  the  Heiress 
looked . 

That  the  Heiress  was  stout  and  mature,  with  a  broad,  honest, 
freckled  face,  and  a  thick-set,  chunky  figure,  to  which  the  most 
accomplished  modiste  could  not  impart  an  air  of  serpentine 
slenderness,  were  things  only  known  by  children,  and  such 
ignorant,  ordinary  people  as  the  Heiress,  on  those  rare  occasions 
when  she  walked  abroad,  passed  by  on  the  street.  In  her  world 
she  was  only  the  Heiress.  Even  the  foreigners,  after  the  first 
shock  was  over,  forgot  about  her  entirely,  and  paid  court  to  a 
large  fortune,  as  personified  by  a  stout  lady  of  thirty-five,  who 
wore  very  handsome  clothes,  and  lived  in  the  large,  over-fur- 
nished rooms  of  a  large,  over-furnished  house. 

Among  the  crowding  numbers  of  male  philanthropists  who 
had  resolved  that  the  Heiress  should  not  wither  on  the  parent 
stem,  was  one  poor,  but  honest  young  man  who  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  great  fortune  of  the  Heiress  could  not  be  devoted 
to  a  more  worthy  object  than  that  of  making  him  comfortable 
and  happy.  He  told  his  friends  of  this  original  idea,  and  while 
they  did  not  exactly  discourage  him,  admitting  the  value  from 
asocial  point  of  view  of  his  joining  the  battalion  of  the  Heiress's 
rejected  suitors,  they  assured  him  that  the  enterprise  was  hope- 
less. The  Heiress  had  got  so  used  to  refusing  men  that  she 
really  now  would  not  know  how  to  accept  one. 

But  the  young  man  was  inclined  to  be  hopeful.  He  said  that 
there  had  been  cases  of  the  triumph  of  forlorn  hopes.  There 
had  been  people,  like  Joan  of  Arc,  who  had  done  extraordinary 
things  that  nobody  had  imagined  could  be  done.  Perhaps  he 
was  one  of  those  favorites  of  fortune.  If  all  went  well,  he  was 
sure  the  Heiress  would  make  him  happy.     Somebody  had  once 
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said,  a  long  time  ago,  before  she  was  swamped  in  her  fortune, 
that  she  had  an  amiable  disposition.  He  would  not  be  an  ex- 
acting husband  ;  she  could  have  everything  she  wanted  and  had 
been  accustomed  to.  Besides,  he  was  not  going  to  commit  him- 
self to  an  absolute,  out-and-out  rejection.  If  it  looked  as  if  things 
were  going  against  him,  he  was  going  to  scramble  out  before  he 
was  actually  refused.  He  did  not  think  that  it  would  add  much 
to  his  glory  to  be  pointed  out  as  the  last  victim  of  the  universal 
ambition  to  possess  the  Heiress's  fortune.  He  was  an  original 
young  man. 

So  he  proposed,  charily  and  guardedly,  to  the  Heiress.  It  was 
so  much  more  difficult  than  he  had  supposed  to  tell  what  the 
Heiress's  answer  was  going  to  be  from  her  demeanor.  Long 
custom  had  made  the  Heiress  always  receive  a  declaration  in 
exactly  the  same  manner.  She  knew  all  the  different  ways  in 
which  an  offer  of  marriage  can  be  made.  As  the  moment 
approached  in  which  the  important  question  was  to  be  pro- 
pounded, she  rose  with  dignity  and  stood  leaning  against  the 
mantle-piece,  her  back  toward  the  young  man.  As  her  counte- 
nance was  concealed  from  him,  and  as  she  maintained  a  severe 
silence,  he  had  no  clew  as  to  what  emotions,  if  any,  were  agitat- 
ing her.  He  began  to  feel  very  uneasy,  and  thought  desperately 
of  his  boast  that  he  would  never  go  so  far  as  to  risk  a  downright 
and  unqualified  rejection. 

Meanwhile  the  Heiress  herself  was  also  disturbed  in  her  mind. 
She  liked  this  young  man;  she  liked  him  better  than  anyone  she 
had  seen  for  a  good  many  years.  Moreover,  she  was  getting  tired 
of  being  proposed  to.  Even  the  most  frantically  impassioned  offer 
had  come  to  be  a  bore.  Yet  custom  and  habit  are  strong.  The 
Heiress  sighed  and.  stirred  a  little  impatiently.  The  young  man 
was  very  slow  about  coming  to  the  crucial  question.  Finally, 
however,  he  achieved  the  climax  of  his  discourse  and  waited  in 
that  silent  and  tense  anxiety  of  which  the  Heiress  had  been  see- 
ing examples  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  She  sighed,  and  for  a 
second  hesitated,  then  the  grinding  dominion  of  custom  asserted 
itself,  and  she  reluctantly  repeated  the  old,  accustomed  formula. 

The  young  man  moved  round  in  front  of  her,  and  looked  at 
her,  and  began  to  laugh. 

"Why,  how  funny  and  solemn  you  look,"  he  said,  laughing. 

The  Heiress  was  startled.  It  was  only  for  him  she  had  adopted 
this  air  of  befitting  seriousness,  and  now  he  stood  there  laugh- 
ing.    She  stared  at  him  with  an  air  of  displeased  dignity. 
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"You're  so  funny,"  he  said,  beginning  to  shake  with  the  vio- 
lence of  his  mirth.  "  You  look  us  if  you  were  going  to  a 
funeral." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  the  Heiress,  with  cold  hauteur. 
u  I  should  have  thought,  after  the  past  conversation,  you  would 
have  felt  serious,  too." 

"  Why,  of  course  not ;  that's  what  I'm  laughing  at.  It  was  a 
joke  ;  you  didn't  believe  I  was  in  earnest,  did  you  ?" 

The  Heiress  stared  at  him  in  frozen  silence. 

"You  don't  suppose,"  said  the  young  man,  "I  ever  really 
would  have  dared  to  aspire  to  you  ?  Why,  that  would  have  been 
sheer  madness.  I'm  a  poor  nobody,  and  you're  the  Heiress.  Of 
course  not.     I  know  my  place." 

The  Heiress  could  think  of  nothing  to  say.  In  all  her  large 
and  varied  experience  of  proposals,  she  had  never  received  one 
like  this  before. 

"  I  wonder  you  didn't  see  at  once  I  was  joking,"  continued  the 
young  man,  glibly.  "  I  thought  of  course,  you'd  see  through  it 
in  a  minute.  And  when  you  took  it  so  seriously,  I  couldn't  help 
laughing."  And  he  began  to  laugh  again.  This  time  the 
Heiress  joined  him,  and  they  both  laughed  together.  But  as  she 
laughed  she  thought : 

"  1  wonder  would  it  have  been  a  joke  if  I  had  accepted  ?" 

And  on  this  point  she  could  never  quite  make  up  her  mind. 

Elsie  Josephine  Rosenberg. 


The  Fickle  Cucumber 

Ye  gallants,  who  by  your  artful  wiles 

To  win  maids'  hearts  are  able, 
Come  and  be  warned  by  the  mournful  tale 

Of  a  fickle  vegetable. 

It  was  a  cucumber  bold  and  gay, 

Skilled  in  persuasive  arts, 
Whose  aim  in  life  from  his  very  youth, 

Was  the  breaking  of  female  hearts. 

Many  a  sad  tale  I  could  tell — 

Too  many  for  me  to  dwell  on ; 
But  the  saddest  affair  was  the  touching  case 

Of  the  cabbage  and  watermelon. 
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They  were  engaged  to  be  married  you  know, 

One  could  see  that  with  ease, 
When  the  cucumber  saw  that  the  cabbage  was  fair, 

And  laid  himself  out  to  please. 

And  the  cabbage  had  never  had  before 

A  lover  so  fine  and  smart, 
So  he  turned  her  poor  little  foolish  head, 

And  she  gave  him  her  fresh,  young  heart. 

But  when  he  had  cut  the  melon  out, 

And  won  his  sweet-heart  away , 
He  shamelessly  left  her  and  went  to  flirt 

With  a  radish,  giddy  and  gay. 

Then  the  heart  of  the  pretty  cabbage  broke, 
And  she  would  have  pined  away 

Had  she  not  been  wanted  for  sauer-kraut. 
She  was  very  good,  they  say. 

And  the  water-melon,  to  whom  the  cause 

Of  Temperance  once  was  dear, 
Had  taken  to  drink  the  last  I  heard, 

And  went  to  the  bad,  I  fear. 

But  no  better  fate  than  theirs  befell 

That  cucumber  so  fickle. 
For  he  lived  dishonoured  all  his  days, 

And  ended  life  in  a  pickle. 

Margaret  Hamilton  Wagenhals. 


"  I  must  be  sure  to  meet  him,"  she  muttered  to  herself  as  the 
train  came  rumbling  through  the  darkness  into  the  station.     "  I 

only  wish  I  knew  his  last  name  !    Why 

My  Billy  from  Yale     didn't  I  remember  to  ask  Rebbie  before 

I  left — but  then  she  probably  would 
not  have  told  me.  Never  mind,  Cousin  Joe  will  know  who 
he  is." 

By  this  time  the  train  had  come  to  a  stop,  and  as  soon  as  the 
girl  had  reached  the  platform  she  was  immediately  rescued  from 
the  crowd  and  hurried  off  to  a  'bus  by  the  aforementioned  Joe. 

"  Oh,  Joe,"  were  the  first  words  after  the  usual  greetings 
were  over,  ''there  is  a  man  at  this  hotel  whom  I  am  perfectly 
wild  to  meet.     I  can't  tell  you  about  him   here  with  all  these 
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people  around,  and  it  is  too  Long  a  Btory  anyhow,  bnl  right  after 
I  hare  had  my  supper  a  ml  am  settled,  1  will  tell  yon  all  aboni  it." 

Joe,  who  was  a  jovial  sort  of  fellow,  accordingly  agreed  to  he 
all  ears  for  her  plans  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Margaret's  aunt,  Joe's  mother,  had  invited  her  to  visit  them 
for  an  Indefinite  Length  of  time  at  this  summer  hotel,  and  now 
at  last  she  was  here. 

''Jove!  but  she's  a  stunner!"  thought  Joe  as  Margaret  came 
down  the  broad  stairway  into  the  office  half  an  hour  later.  She 
was  a  tall,  strong-looking  girl,  the  kind  that  looks  equally  well 
in  shirt-waist  or  ball  gown,  and  to-night  in  her  simple  evening 
dress  well  deserved  the  praise  which  Joe  had  given  her. 

"  And  now  for  the  man,"  laughed  Joe. 

"Not  at  all,  my  dear  fellow — supper  first  if  you  please.  I'm 
as  hungry  as  a  bear.  But  you  can  come  with  me,  and  I  will 
tell  you  of  my  unknown  friend  and  then  I  can  meet  him  imme- 
diately after  supper." 

"  All  right,  Peg,  fire  ahead." 

"  Well,  a  college  friend  of  mine,  Rebbie  Hitchcock,  is  en- 
gaged, although  it  is  not  announced,  to  a  man  who  is  here  at 
this  hotel  and  I  want  to  meet  him.  Rebbie  doesn't  approve  of 
men  at  college,  so  she  never  lets  him  come  up,  so  '  My  Billy 
from  Yale '  is  only  a  name,  and  none  of  us  have  seen  him.  Nat- 
urally I  am  wild  to  meet  him,  and  knew  you  could  help  me 
out." 

"Why  sure — that's  Billy  Wellington.  There  he  goes  now. 
What  do  you  think  of  him  ?  " 

"Joe,  Reb  has  better  taste  than  I  ever  thought.  He  is  cer- 
tainly the  nicest  looking  man  I  ever  saw.  I'm  quite  keen  about 
him  myself." 

The  first  thing  then  after  supper  was  over,  Joe  and  Peggy,  as 
she  was  commonly  called,  wandered  off  towards  the  dancing 
hall  where  in  all  probability  "My  Billy  from  Yale"  would  be 
found.  It  was  just  as  Joe  had  guessed,  and  Billy  was  one  of  the 
first  people  they  saw  among  the  dancers. 

"Oh,  I  say,  old  man,"  called  Joe,  as  Billy  came  out  of  the 
room  after  restoring  his  last  partner  to  her  mother,  "I  want  you 
to  meet  my  cousin,  Miss  Jackson — Mr.  Wellington.  I  believe 
you  have  friends  in  common — Miss  Hitchcock,  for  instance,"  he 
added  with  a  sly  wink  at  Peggy. 
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"  I'm  very  glad  to  meet  a  friend  of  Miss  Hitchcock, "  returned 
Billy  cordially.     "  Did  you  know  her  at  college  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  know  her  quite  well  there.  She  is  in  my  class  and 
rooms  in  the  same  house  with  me." 

"  Well,"  broke  in  Joe,  "you  people  seem  to  be  started  off  all 
right,  so  I  will  leave  you,  as  I  have  this  dance  engaged  with 
that  mass  of  blue  ruffles  in  the  corner.     So  au  revoir." 

"Just  the  thing,  Joe/'  returned  Billy  with  a  good-natured 
laugh,  "and  that  will  give  Miss  Jackson  and  me  a  chance  for  a 
little  dancing  on  our  part — if  I  may  have  that  pleasure  ?"  he 
added  with  a  smile  and  bow  to  Peggy. 

The  dance  over,  they  wandered  out  on  to  the  piazza,  and  here 
Peggy  again  introduced  the  subject  of  Rebbie  Hitchcock,  think- 
ing that  Mr.  Wellington  would  be  like  most  of  the  men  she  had 
known  —  more  outspoken  in  the  darkness,  and  that  she 
might  thus  discover  more  interesting  points  concerning  his  en- 
gagement than  she  now  knew. 

"I  suppose  you  had  a  perfectly  corking  time  the  day  of  the 
meet  last  spring  ?"  she  began  with  a  rising  inflection  in  her 
voice. 

"Yes,  that  was  a  memorable  day,"  answered  Billy  quietly. 

"  Hum  ! "  thought  Peggy  to  herself,  "  he  doesn't  seem  wildly 
enthusiastic  ;  but  I  suppose  this  is  just  a  bluff.  And  then  I 
suppose,''  she  continued  .aloud,  "  you  went  to  teas  and  various 
things.  You  see  Rebbie  has  told  me  of  the  fun  that  day,  so  I 
quite  feel  as  if  I  had  known  you  for  some  time." 

"  I  feel  honored  to  have  Miss  Hitchcock  remember  me  enough 
to  speak  of  me,"  answered  Billy  with  a  smile.  "  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  am  surprised  that  she  was  aware  of  my  existence. 
I  only  wish  you  might  have  been  with  us  that  day,  Miss  Jack- 
son, and  shared  our  fun.  And  then  you  might  have  met  Mr. 
Fairfield,  who  was  with  us." 

"Yes,  I  wish  I  might  have  been  there  for  various  reasons. 
Funny  thing  for  him  to  say,"  Peggy  thought.  "  Should  have 
thought  Rebbie  would  have  been  enough  for  him,  but  perhaps 
he  wanted  some  one  to  keep  Mr.  Fairfield  busy." 

But  at  this  point  the  music  for  the  next  dance  began,  so  the 
subject  was  dropped.  Such  was  the  first  meeting  of  Miss  Jack- 
son and  "  My  Billy  from  Yale,"  and  from  Peggy's  point  of  view 
it  was  not  very  satisfactory.  Billy  seemed  terribly  reserved 
when  Rebbie  was  mentioned,  and  she  could  not  tease  him  as  she 
had  planned.     He  simply  would  not  tease. 
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But  in  spite  of  this  fault,  Rebbie  did  seem  to  have  shown  very 
good  taste,  and  Peggy  realized  it  more  and  more  as  the  summer 
went  on.  Billy  was  such  a  capital  good  fellow  to  golf  with  or 
walk  or  play  tennis.  He  was  the  kind  of  a  fellow  who  would 
play  just  as  hard  to  win  from  a  girl  as  from  another  fellow,  and 
Peggy  enjoyed  her  contests  with  him  twice  as  much  because  of 
this  fact.  It  was  such  a  relief  to  be  rid  of  some  of  her  other 
admirers,  who  always  insisted  on  letting  her  win.  And  how 
furious  that  made  her  ! 

And  so  a  jolly  good  fellowship  grew  up  between  the  two.  and 
in  a  sisterly  way  Peggy  tried  to  keep  Billy  from  being  so  lonely. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  had  known  him  much  longer  than  she  really 
had  because  of  her  friendship  with  Rebbie,  and  although  Billy 
seldom  mentioned  his  fiancee  it  formed  a  bond  of  union.  And 
when  Billy  became  silent  and  was  apparently  thinking  of  his 
future,  Peggy  respected  his  silence,  and  only  smiled  to  herself 
at  the  lonely  lover.  Peggy  had  never  seen  anyone  so  much  in 
love  before  that  he  could  not  speak  of  it,  and  she  studied  Billy 
when  she  was  with  him  and  contrasted  him  with  Rebbie  who 
could  talk  of  nothing  else  but  "  her  Billy  from  Yale,"  and  spent 
much  of  her  time  telling  little  confidences  about  her  affair  and 
writing  letters  to  the  absent  one.  But  until  the  engagement  was 
announced  she  had  never  told  his  name  more  than  this — "  my 
Billy  from  Yale",  so  that  part  of  the  story  was  yet  to  be  revealed 
to  those  who  had  not,  like  Peggy,  accidentally  discovered  it. 

As  the  summer  drew  to  a  close,  Billy  became  more  often  silent 
and  despondent,  and  refused  to  be  livened  up  even  by  the  ener- 
getic Peggy. 

"  I  suppose,"  thought  Peggy  to  herself,  "that  it  does  seem 
ages  since  Rebbie  went  abroad  last  spring,  and  that  it  is  only 
natural  that  he  should  be  getting  more  uneasy.  But  it  is  rather 
uncomfortable  for  me."  Then  she  added  aloud,  "  Come  on, 
Billy,  and  try  a  few  holes  of  golf  with  me  ;  'twill  do  you  good." 
1  Yes,  I  suppose  it  will,"  Billy  answered  slowly,  and  tossing 
the  remainder  of  his  cigarette  out  into  the  grass,  he  wandered 
off  in  search  of  his  golf  bag. 

"  H'm,"  laughed  Peggy  softly  to  herself,  "  he  doesn't  seem 
Very  anxious  about  it.  But  what  can  you  expect  of  one  in  his 
condition  ?  Wonder  if  I  should  ever  be  that  way,"  she  contin- 
ued, with  just  a  hint  of  wistfulness  in  her  voice.  "Probably 
never  shall  have  the  chance,  silly  thing — "  and  with  a  shrug  of 
her  shoulders  she  started  for  the  first  tee. 
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Billy  arrived  presently,  and  with  the  same  uninterested  air  in 
which  he  had  accepted  her  invitation,  began  to  play.  But  long- 
suffering  Peggy  was  accustomed  to  these  fits  of  the  blues,  and 
although  to-day's  seemed  more  than  common,  she  continued  to 
laugh  and  joke  in  the  hopes  of  bringing  him  back  to  his  usual 
good  humor. 

But  Billy  seemed  to  be  going  from  bad  to  worse,  and  by  the 
time  he  had  reached  the  ninth  hole,  he  had  lost  three  new  Has- 
kells,  and  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  losing  his  temper  also. 

"  Do  you  really  think  it  is  kind,  Billy,  to  act  this  way  when  I 
am  going  to  leave  so  soon,  and  am  blue  at  the  thought  of  it  ?  " 
asked  Peggy,  thinking  that  if  he  would  not  be  happy  for  his 
own  good,  he  might  be  to  please  her. 

"  But  if  you  only  knew  how  I  felt,  Peg  !  I'd  give  a  hundred 
dollars  to  tell  you — but  I  can't." 

"  No,  I  don't  suppose  I  can  realize,"  answered  Peggy.  "I  only 
wish  I  could,  for  then  I  might  sympathize  more  thoroughly 
with  you." 

"  I  wish  you  could,  too,  Peggy,  but  I  don't  believe  you  ever 
will.  Well,  we  have  had  our  exercise,"  he  added  abruptly,  "now 
let's  quit  and  have  something  cool  to  drink." 

"  Here's  more  trouble  for  me,  Peg,  just  arrived!"  groaned 
Billy,  as  he  came  out  after  leaving  his  order.  "  Bills  !  bills  ! 
Where  do  they  all  come  from  ?  Your  mail  does  not  look  so  for- 
midable." And  tossing  Peggy  some  very  feminine  looking  notes 
he  devoted  himself  to  his  financial  troubles.  He  was  still  puz- 
zling over  the  situation,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  sharp  little 
cry  from  Peggy. 

"  Why,  Billy  dear,  I  did  not  know  it  would  be  so  soon  !  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  ?  I'm  awfully  glad  for  you  and  I — I  hope  you 
will  be  very,  very  happy." 

Billy  took  the  proffered  hand  and  held  it  tightly  within  his 
own,  while  a  puzzled  expression  came  over  his  face. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't  exactly  understand.  Tell  me  what  has 
happened?    What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  a  note  from  Reb  saying  that  next  week  every  one  is 
to  know  that  you  are  to  be   her  'Billy  from  Yale'  for  always." 

"  Rebbie  !  Rebbie  Hitchcock  !  Pm  not  engaged  to  her  !  Why, 
I  never  saw  her  but  the  one  day  she  was  down  for  the  meet  with 
Billy  Fairchild,  and  my  seat  was  next  theirs." 
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"You're  Q01  engaged  to  Robbie  !"  repeated  IVggy  slowly  after 
him.  "  There  has  been  some  mistake.  Rebbie  said  Billy  was  to 
be  here.     1 —  1  don't  understand." 

"  Didn't  you  know  that  Billy  Fairchild  changed  liis  plans  and 
went  abroad  with  the  Hitchcocks  early  in  the  summer  ?  I'm 
sorry  to  disappoint  you  by  not  being  the  right  man." 

"  Oh,  I'm  glad  you're  not  !  Oh,  no,  I  didn't  mean  to  say  that. 
I'm  just  so  upset  I  don't  know  what  I'm  doing."  And  for  once 
Peggy  actually  blushed. 

"Are  you  really  glad  I'm  not  engaged  to  Rebbie,  Peggy  dear? 
What  difference  would  it  make  to  you  ?  " 

And  from  somewhere  came  the  muffled  answer,  "  I — I  guess 
because— because  I  wanted  you  for  my  own  '  Billy  from  Yale.' ': 

And  at  this  point  the  boy  arrived  with  the  lemonade. 

Hazel  SaxMderson  Day. 


She  had  cut  away  from  the  crowd  on  the  stairway  and  now 
stood  irresolutely  on   the  threshold  of  the  billiard  room.     The 

wedding   presents  were    all    in  there. 

A  Disputed  Victory     She  had  seen  them   a  thousand  times 

before  that  same  evening  while  acting 
as  escort  to  fat  old  aunties  and  lady  friends  who  "Ohed"  and 
"Ahed"  over  everything,  and  whispered  noisily  about  the 
weight  of  the  silver  and  cost  of  the  table  linen.  She  was  sick  of 
it — and  yet — as  she  gazed  disconsolately  around  the  room  her 
eye  fell  upon  him,  over  there  by  the  window.  He  stood  back 
to  the  door,  apparently  admiring  a  huge  bronze  figure  of  the 
Winged  Victory,  which  had  been  propped  up  on  encyclo- 
pedias for  the  reception  guests  to  admire. 

No,  she  was  not  in  love  with  him  at  all,  she  despised  him.  A 
popular  lecturer  with  tremulous  tones,  large  audiences,  and  rela- 
tion to  the  bridegroom — it  was  quite  enough  for  any  college-bred 
young  woman  of  thirty,  bored  by  society  and  gifted  with  excep- 
tional powers  of  perspicuity  in  regard  to  bluffs  and  shams  and 
cranks  of  all  sorts,  particularly  in  the  youth  of  the  age.  Yes, 
she  had  sized  him  up  in  the  few  moments  of  introduction  that 
afternoon,  and  her  verdict  was  "a  perfect  fool." 

"  Don't  go,  Miss  Stone,  I  — " 

"No  intention,  I  assure  you,"  and  she  advanced  across  the 
room  to  him.      "And  so  we  are  cousins-in-law,"  she  observed, 
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smiling  up  at  him.  "  Something  of  the  sort,  I  believe,"  he 
replied,  raising  his  eye-brows  slightly,  and  fitting  his  finger-ends 
neatly  together. 

"  Let  us  pray/'  thought  she,  wondering  how  in  the  world  her 
friend  Molly  could  have  called  him  masterful.  She  was  sure  he 
knew  absolutely  nothing  of  women,  behold  his  opening  remarks 
and  gestures — not  very  inspiring, — in  fact,  he  was  like  a  fish  out 
of  water,  knowing  nothing  but  his  everlasting  "  Boys'  Union" 
and  its  advantages  in  small  towns  as  well  as  religious  influence 
at  large,  etc.  No,  he  didn't  deserve  so  much  social  success,  and 
she  would  help  him  to  get  rid  of  some  immediately. 

"  Do  you  like  the  presents  ?  "  she  asked  rather  abruptly.  He 
had  been  gazing  at  her  a  bit  too  intently,  "  Comparing  me  to  a 
religious  influence,  I'll  warrant,"  she  thought. 

"  Do  you  ?  "  he  answered. 

"  Idiot,"  she  thought,  "just  as  I  was  about  to  draw  him  out, 
he  must  say  some  flat  thing." 

"  That  piece  of  bronze  is  an  exceptional  present,"  she  asserted 
indicating  the  Winged  Victory. 

"  Indeed  !"  said  he,  turning  slightly  towards  it  and  gazing 
critically  at  it. 

"Too  bad  about  the  head.  I  suppose  the  expressman  wasn't 
to  blame,  though  I  should  think  if  packed  properly — " 

"  Glory  !  "  breathed  his  companion,  and  then, 

"  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  escort  me  down-stairs,  I  hear  the 
music  for  the  dance,  and  I  have  the  first  engaged  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  and  down  they  went.  Victory,  victory  for  her, 
— she  had  probed  him  quite  far  enough,— and  he  the  social 
success — ! 

As  they  entered  the  ball-room  arm  in  arm,  the  bride  stepped 
forward  and  spoke  to  him, 

"  Nothing  else  has  been  praised  so  highly  as  yours," — Miss 
Stone  heard  her  say — "and  to  think  it  has  always  been  in  your — 
my  family."  She  blushed,  and  laughingly  turning  to  answer 
her  husband— "  WThy,  Cousin  Edward's  Winged  Victory." 

Esther  Conant. 
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Theoretically  it  would  seem  as  if  college  were  an  excellent 
place  to  develop  individuality.  Here  we  seem  to  have  an  unu- 
sual opportunity  to  stand  on  our  own  feet,  and  show  what  we 
really  are.  Coming  to  college  is  like  suddenly  finding  ourselves 
in  a  strange,  new  land.  The  four  years  here  seem  somehow  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  our  life,  forming  an  episode  in  which  we 
are  to  play  the  part  of  the  chief  character.  Yet  college  seems 
to  have  the  appearance  of  a  flock  of  sheep  rather  than  a  body  of 
individuals.  We  all  lose  ourselves  and  become  merely  one  of 
the  crowd  blindly  following  the  time-being  leader.  College 
often  takes  on  the  aspect  of  a  well  trained  gymnasium  class 
going  through  its  exercises. 

Naturally  we  observe  also  the  exact  opposite  of  this.  There 
are  students  who,  swinging  to  the  other  extreme,  pride  them- 
selves on  always  going  against  the  crowd  ;  who,  by  casting 
aside  all  the  laws  of  convention,  glory  in  their  originality. 
There  always  will  be  those  who  consider  flowing  locks  the  only 
requisite  for  genius. 

But  there  seems  to  be  a  certain  lack  of  the  independence  in 
college  life  that  we  have  a  right  to  demand  there.  There  seems 
to  be  a  dread  of  standing  out  for  one's  own  opinion  when  it  is 
contrary  to  the  popular  one.  One  reason  for  this  is  because  we 
do  not  get  a  chance  to  find  out  what  our  own  opinions  are.  We 
live  too  much  in  a  crowd.  We  are  not  secure  in  our  rooms  un- 
less we  fortify  our  doors  with  a  formidable  sign.  If  we  go  to 
walk  alone  we  must  bear  the  charge  of  moodiness  or  eccentric- 
ity. We  get  so  in  the  habit  of  being  constantly  with  some  one 
that  we  forget  what  it  means  to  be  alone. 

Moreover,  if  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  worked  out  our 
own  opinion  we  are  at  a  loss  how  to  express  it  so  that  it  will  bear 
the  mark  of  our  individuality.  There  is  a  certain  college  dia- 
lect that  we  all  substitute  for  our  own  vocabulary  as  soon  as  we 
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become  initiated  into  college  life.  It  consists  chiefly  of  preva- 
lent slang  intermixed  with  abbreviated  college  terms  such  as 
"Exams",  "Gym",  and  "Lit".  If  anything  particularly  ap- 
peals to  us,  no  matter  to  what  degree,  no  matter  whether  it  be 
one  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  or  a  nonsense  rhyme, — we  are 
"crazy  about  it."  Whatever  fails  to  meet  with  our  approval 
"is  simply  the  limit".  There  seem  to  be  no  intermediary 
shades.  After  we  have  been  here  in  college  a  few  months  we 
find  we  are  using  these  expressions  almost  exclusively.  It  is  so 
much  easier  to  let  them  slip  off  our  tongues  rather  than  to  stop 
and  think  out  just  what  we  do  want  to  say. 

Our  lack  of  independence  seems  due  to  a  certain  sort  of  lazi- 
ness. We  are  lazy  both  physically  and  mentally.  We  prefer 
to  drift  with  the  crowd  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  shake 
ourselves  free  from  our  companions,  so  that  we  can  thrash  out 
our  opinions,  and  then  to  hunt  until  we  find  the  exact  words  in 
which  to  express  them. 
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The  February  magazines  furnish  abundant  justification  for 
the  pessimism  which  one  member  of  a  certain  college  faculty 
recently  expressed  as  follows:  "College  class-room  English, 
the  conversation  of  undergraduates,  the  output  in  department 
club  papers  and  in  student  magazines  may  certainly  serve  the 
turn  for  wise  derision  as  well  as  the  alleged  performances  of  lit- 
erary clowns  and  mountebanks." 

If  one  had  not  had  actual  experience  of  the  interesting  num- 
bers that  college  editorial  boards  can  and  occasionally  do  issue, 
one  would  even  be  inclined  to  be  skeptical  about  the  gleam  of 
hope  and  the  latent  promise  which  the  above-mentioned  critic 
believes  exists  in  the  realm  of  college  literature. 

We  suppose  editorial  bodies  have  their  Blue  Mondays  even  as 
the  ordinary  individual,  but  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  exchange 
editor  that  the  dates  should  apparently  coincide. 

The  stories  are  all  fragmentary  and  sketchy,  the  plots  are 
feeble  or  else  cheaply  reminiscent  of  the  regular  high  class  mag- 
azines and  the  treatment  is  unimaginative  or  luridly  over-col- 
ored. We  venture  to  surmise  that  had  the  authors  locked  these 
productions  up  for  three  months,  then  conscientiously  re-read 
them  before  submitting  them  to  despairing  editors,  the  results 
would  have  been  more  encouraging. 

The  one  magazine  that  satisfies  the  editor's  search  this  month 
for  something  worth  while,  is  the  Harvard  Monthly,  which 
stands  pre-eminently  for  solid,  thoughtful,  creditable  work. 
It  contains  an  appreciation  of  "Mr.  Yeats  and  His  Mysticism". 
Mr.  Yeats  is  a  modern  mystic  of  Irish  nationality  and  a  leader 
in  the  group  of  writers  who  make  up  the  "  Celtic  revival".  The 
writer  of  this  little  essay  gives  Mr.  Yeats'  work  a  thoroughly 
sympathetic  treatment. 

A  well-balanced  dramatic  story  is  called  "  The  Prep's  Re- 
lease ",  and  last  but  not  least  among  the  magazine's  contents  is 
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an  essay  on  "Nature  in  the  Elizabethan  Lyrics",  the  treatment 
of  which  is  a  scholarly  and  interesting  exposition  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan attitude  toward  nature. 

The  Vassar  Miscellany  for  February  is  noticeable  for  having 
its  contributions  entirely  from  members  of  the  alumnae.  The 
leading  article  entitled,  "  Herodotus,  the  Father  of  Short 
Stories  ",  casts  suspicions  on  the  veracity  of  this  ancient  histo- 
rian only  to  credit  him  with  a  paternal  attitude  toward  short 
story  literature. 

We  are  interested  to  find,  also,  an  article  on  "Undergraduate 
English",  by  Miss  Jordan.  It  contains  much  that  is  suggestive 
and  may  furnish  food  for  reflection  to  every  undergraduate. 

The  story,  "His  Under  Study",  is  one  of  the  best  stories  of 
college  life  that  has  appeared  for  a  long  time.  It  has  real  hu- 
mor, delightful  situations,  and  is  well  sustained  throughout. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

A  Booh  of  Meditations,  by  Edward  Howard  Griggs  (B.  W. 
Huebsch,  New  York).  The  title  of  the  book  suggests  the  trite 
commonplaces  sometimes  found  in  elaborate  calendars,  so  that 
the  contents  are  a  pleasant  surprise,  being  made  up  of  bits  of 
everything — verse,  moral  philosophy,  descriptions,  and  criti- 
cisms of  art  and  music  and  mankind. 

The  verse,  much  of  which  is  a  translation,  is  musical,  but  not 
unusual,  and  the  moralizing  on  life  and  human  nature  is  not 
particularly  original.  It  is  as  a  critic  and  painter  of  word- 
pictures  that  Mr.  Griggs  is  at  his  best.  He  is  wonderfully  sen- 
sitive to  color  and  possesses  a  certain  deftness  of  touch  in  paint- 
ing the  scene  he  sees,  for  the  reader,  in  few  words.  Some  bits 
of  realism  in  the  "Meditations"  suggest  sketches  in  black  and 
white  ;  again  there  are  brief  descriptions, — of  a  sunset  at 
Stratford-on-Avon— of  St.  Peter's  by  moonlight — of  a  gray  day 
in  Venice,  or  a  mountain  near  Brunnen — descriptions  as  vivid  as 
finely  cut  cameos,  yet  as  soft  and  harmonious  as  exquisite  little 
water  colors. 

Of  equal  charm  are  his  criticisms  of  the  art  of  Florence, 
Venice,  and  Rome  ;  of  the  music  of  Wagner  ;  of  the  poetry  of 
Shakespeare,  Dante,  and  Goethe.  These  criticisms  are  short, 
spontaneous,  and  sympathetic  to  the  last  degree.  Withal,  they 
are  based  fundamentally  on  a  wide  knowledge  and  a  true 
culture. 


EDITORS   TABLE 

The  New  ] I imui n ism,  by  Edward  Howard  Griggs  (B.  W. 
Huebsch,  New  York).  The  title  of  Mr.  Griggs'  book,  supple- 
mented as  it  is  by  the  under-title,  "Studies  in  Personal  and 
Social  Development",  is  more  vaguely  suggestive  than  definitely 
illuminative.  And  this  criticism  might  be  fairly  said  to  apply 
to  the  whole  book.  The  studies  in  development,  while  they  are 
based  on  biology  and  psychology,  have  for  their  end,  not  simply 
the  unfolding  of  the  scientific  theories,  but  certain  deductions 
to  be  made  from  natural  laws  in  the  province  of  ethics  and 
practical  philosophy.  The  book  has  to  offer,  by  way  of  sug- 
gestion, interesting  histories  of  some  great  natural  evolutions, 
a  largeness  of  view  gained  from  considering  everyday  life  as  a 
phase  of  an  enormous  growth,  and  besides  these  things,  a  sound 
ethical  tone  and  an  enthusiastic  optimism  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  "New  Humanism". 

At  the  same  time,  the  book  as  a  whole  is  unconvincing.  The 
style  wavers  between  the  text-book  technical  and  what  is  popu- 
larly  termed  the  "high-flown",  and  so  increases  the  unconvinc- 
ing effect. 

In  spite  of  the  style,  however,  which  obscures  at  times  the 
real  worth  of  the  matter,  there  are  various  suggestions  that  re- 
main with  one  after  reading  the  book  and  which  prompt  one  to 
recommend  it  as  a  pleasant  companion  for  a  serious  hour. 

H.  M. 


The  Philosophers 

They  are  presumptuous  systems  that  we  raise 
To  compass  life's  last  miracle  and  frame 
The  glory  with  its  source,  forging  a  name 
Exhaustive  of  the  meaning  of  our  days. 
Is  there  no  peace  among  sweet  finite  ways — 
No  rest  forever  from  the  inward  flame 
Of  troubled  question  over  chance  or  aim, 
Real  and  unreal,  and  what's  to  blame  or  praise? 
Can  we  not  wait,  patient  with  life  awhile, 
Somewhat  content  to  speak  the  given  word, 
Go  the  appointed  way,  and  ask  no  more — 
Then,  if  the  work  be  done,  with  quiet  smile, 
When  in  our  darkened  house  the  voice  is  heard, 
Pass  silently  with  Death  through  the  last  door? 

—Harvard  Monthly. 
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The  Toiler 

To  him  who  in  the  vigor  of  his  prime 
Seeks  honest  toil  nor  fears  dull  labor's  pain, 
Belongs  a  richer  store  than  any  clime 
Can  ever  yield,  or  guarded  vault  contain. 
Let  him,  who  will,  take  pride  in  hoarded  gain 
Or  boast  his  strength,  his  legions  to  command. 
Above  him  will  the  honest  toiler  stand, 
Who,  patient,  on  his  little  square  of  land 
Works  faithfully  and  murmurs  no  complaint ; 
For  what  he  gets,  still  be  it  great  or  small, 
He  nightly  thanks  his  God,  and  is  content. 

— Dartmouth  Magazine. 


Transition 

The  shadows  fell ;  the  skies 

Unveiled  bright,  watchful  eyes, 
And  slumber  brooded  o'er  a  world  of  white. 

In  frozen  vale  and  hill 

The  earth  was  cold  and  still— 
And  it  was  night. 

The  eastern  hills  awoke  ; 

The  moon  in  beauty  broke 
With  jagged  streaks  of  crimson  on  the  gray, 

Till  through  the  deepening  glow 

The  sun  shone  on  the  snow — 
And  it  was  day. 

Oh  !  night  so  swiftly  fled  ; 

Oh  !  day  so  early  sped  ; 
What  strange,  still  moment  found  and  broke  the  two  ? 

When  'twixt  the  night  and  day 

One  came,  one  went  away— 
And  all  was  new. 

— The  Kalends. 


ALUMNJi  DEPARTMENT 

Frederic  Harrison  once  said  truly,  "  We  need  to  be  reminded  everyday  how 
many  are  the  books  of  inimitable  glory,  which  with  all  our  eagerness  after 

reading  we  have  never  taken  into  our  hands." 

The  Reading  of  Books  The  aim  of  the  Reading  Section  of  the  New 
Century  Club  of  Wilmington,  a  woman's  club 
numbering  five  hundred,  is  to  encourage  its  members  to  save  a  space  in  their 
busy  lives  for  an  acquaintance  with  some  at  least  of  those  books  of  "  inimita- 
ble glory"  or  for  the  reading  of  those  which  pertain  to  one  subject,  the  mas- 
tery of  which  is  a  distinct  gain  in  that  development  which  marks  the  vitality 
of  our  intellectual  life. 

A  brief  account  of  the  work  of  this  Section  may  be  of  interest  to  those 
alumnae,  who  as  members  of  clubs,  boards,  or  committees,  feel  the  need  of 
some  simple  system  of  reading  as  an  aid  to  that  personal  development  with- 
out which  organization  counts  for  little,  even  in  these  strenuous  days. 

The  Section  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1901,  when  the  committee  in 
charge  suggested  nine  reading  subjects  for  the  club  year.     These  were : 

I.  Modern  Russia. 

II.  The  English  Essayists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

III.  Shakespeare. 

IV.  French  History. 

V.  The  Brownings. 

VI.  Dante  and  His  Times. 

VII.  Spanish  History. 

VIII.  James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends. 

IX.  A  Year  with  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Two  rules  only  prevailed  :  members  were  allowed  to  enroll  for  but  one  sub- 
ject and  were  expected  to  report  at  the  end  of  each  month.  The  second  rule 
sounded  somewhat  formidable,  but  meant  merely  a  line,  giving  name  of  book 
and  number  of  pages  read.  Each  topic  had  some  adherents,  but  the  English 
Essay,  Shakespeare,  Dante,  and  Scott,  were  the  favorites. 

The  work  of  the  first  year  was  so  encouraging  that  last  fall  it  was  decided 
to  increase  the  committee  to  six  and  the  topics  to  twelve,  of  course  allowing 
the  members  to  continue  or  select  any  topic  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
topics  for  1902-3  are  as  follows  : 

I.  The  Development  of  the  English  Novel. 

II.  Lives  and  Letters. 

III.  The  Workmanship  of  Jane  Austen. 

IV.  Studies  in  Criticism. 
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V.  The  Modern  Social  and  Symbolic  Drama. 

VI.  The  Concord  School  of  Literature. 

VII.  The  Cathedral  Towns  of  England. 

VIII.  German  Literature. 

IX.  The  Historical  Development  of  Missions. 

X.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

XI.  The  Poetry  of  Tennyson. 

XII.  Literature  for  Children. 

Each  member  of  the  committee  has  charge  of  two  topics,  selects  the 
books  for  them  and  receives  the  reading  reports.  She  also  presides  over  one 
Round  Table,  admission  to  which  is  by  reading-ticket.  The  subjects  of  the 
Round  Tables  have  to  do  with  books  or  with  the  special  reading  topics. 

I.  The  Enrichment  of  Life. 

II.  The  Ownership  of  Books. 

III.  Our  Debt  to  the  Critic. 

IV.  Ibsen  and  His  Influence. 

V.  The  English  Cathedral  as  a  Literary  Centre. 

VI.  A  Plea  for  Poetry. 

The  Round  Tables  have  been  attended  with  enthusiasm  and  the  subjects 
have  been  of  interest  to  the  members.  The  committee  aims  to  make  the  work 
of  the  Section  as  informal  as  possible.  Such  fearsome  things  as  quizzes  are 
absolutely  avoided,  and  the  members  are  encouraged  to  read,  not  because  of 
some  examination  looming  up  ahead,  not  because  of  a  possible  paper  or 
critique,  but  simply  and  solely  for  that  "enlightenment  and  edification" 
which  Woodrow  Wilson  declares  to  be  the  true  aim  of  education. 

The  public  library  of  the  city  has  cooperated  heartily  with  the  Reading 
Section  by  adding  any  books  desired  and  by  reserving  upon  special  shelves 
books  needed  by  the  members.  In  these  days  of  "The  Virginian"  and 
"Oliver  Horn",  it  is  interesting  to  behold  the  avidity  with  which  "Don 
Quixote",  "  Morte  Darthur  ",  and  the  "  Arcadia"  are  borne  from  the  library, 
or  to  note  the  presence  on  a  member's  table  of  ' '  Amadis  de  Gaula  "  by  the  side 
of  "  The  Four  Feathers".  Interesting,  also,  is  it  to  find  Boswell  so  pervading 
the  atmosphere  of  the  club  that  one  member  asks  eagerly  of  another,  "Which 
volume  have  you  reached  now?"  Out  of  courtesy  to  the  number  so  engaged, 
one  of  Hudson  Shaw's  lectures  before  the  club  is  to  be  upon  "  Dr.  Johnson". 

It  has  seemed  worth  while  to  outline  the  work  done  by  this  Section  because 
of  one  simple  fact — the  danger  that  we  are  in  of  losing  the  art  of  reading.  It 
was  an  art  well  known  to  our  forbears,  and  an  element  of  supreme  interest 
and  of  culture  in  their  lives.  If  to-day  our  horizon  seems  wider  and  more 
aglow  with  the  brightness  of  "  Social  Service",  it  is  still  true,  is  it  not,  that 
the  need  of  each  age  is  the  deepened  and  enriched  personality,  and  that  one 
of  the  forces  in  such  enrichment  is  our  great  and  glorious  literary  inheritance 
into  which  we  may  enter  at  will. 

The  ideal  of  the  Reading  Section  is  the  ideal  set  before  us  by  Dr.  van  Dyke 
in  his  description  of  a  reader  "looking  for  the  books  in  which  the  inner 
meanings  of  nature  and  life  are  translated  into  language  of  distinction  and 
charm  touched  with  the  human  personality  of  the  author  and  embodied  in 
forms  of  permanent  interest  and  power.  And  the  reader  who  sets  his  affec- 
tions on  these  things  enters  the  world  of  books  as  one  made  free  of  a  city  of 
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wonders.  B  garden  of  delights.     II*'  reads,  not  from  a  961186  Of  duty,  not  from 

ft  constraint  of  fashion,  not  from  an  ambition  of  Learning,  but  from  a  I 
of  pleasure;  because  he  feels  that  pleasure  of  the  highest   kind,    a  real  joy 
In  the  perception  of  things  Lucid,  Luminous,  symmetrical,  musical,  sincere, 
passionate  and  profound,— such  pleasure  restores  the  bearl  and  quickens  it. 
makes  it  stronger  to  endure  the  ills  of  life  and  more  fertile  In  all  good  fruits 

of  cheerfulness,  courage,  and  love." 

Mary  H.  A.  Matiii.i. 

One  of  the  activities  in  religious  work  which  has  opened  up  to  women  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  is  the  travelling  secretaryship  of  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement.  Since  Smith  has  had  more  women  engaged  in  this  work  than  any 
other  college  except  Wooster  (Ohio),  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  may  be  inter- 
ested in  a  glimpse  of  the  life  of  one  of  their  own  number,  as  she  travelled  last 
year  among  some  of  the  colleges  of  the  Middle  West  and  South.  But  first,  let 
me  not  mislead  anyone.  Although  Smith  stands  at  the  head  (with  Wooster) 
in  the  number  of  S.  V.  M.  secretaries  which  it  has  sent  out,  no  one  need  fear 
that  she  is  far  behind  the  times  or  inexcusabby  ignorant  if  she  has  not  heard 
of  these  secretaries, — for  they  number  only  two  ! 

If  I  expected  to  work  among  associations  like  ours  at  Smith,  I  soon  found 
that  1  was  quite  mistaken.  The  colleges  were  usually  small,  and  the  associa- 
tions struggling.  Perhaps  these  facts  prepared  a  warm  welcome  for  a  secre- 
tary, whose  work  it  was  to  brace  up  the  Christian  life  of  the  college  as  much  as 
possible  during  the  two  days  of  her  stay  ;  particularly,  as  an  S.  V.  M.  secre- 
tary, emphasizing  the  missionary  responsibility  of  every  Christian. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  small  college  town,  I  was  usually  met  by  some  repre- 
sentative of  the  Christian  Association,  and  taken  to  the  girls'  dormitory, 
where  I  found  myself  soon  established  in  a  spare  room,  or  more  usually,  occu- 
pying the  pretty  den  of  one  of  the  girls.  The  time  of  my  visit  was  filled  with 
cabinet  and  missionary  committee  conferences,  one  or  two  talks  to  the  girls  of 
the  college,  and  sometimes  a  talk  at  a  joint  meeting  with  the  men's  associa- 
tion (for  most  of  the  colleges  in  my  "  parish  "  were  co-educational).  The  most 
effective  work.  I  felt,  was  often  done  in  personal  talk  with  individuals,  and  as 
much  time  was  given  to  this  work  as  could  be  filled  by  individuals  who  cared 
or  dared  to  have  an  '"interview  "  with  the  secretary.  I  don't  doubt  they  were 
often  afraid  of  me,  fearing  that  they  might  almost  be  forced  into  pledging 
themselves  for  foreign  missionary  work.  No  man  or  woman,  however,  has  the 
right  to  dictate  another's  course  of  action,  and  the  S.  V.  M.  secretary's  work 
consists  principally  in  simply  pressing  home  the  claims  of  foreign  missions  on 
individuals  who  have  left  those  claims  out  in  the  decisions  they  are  making  for 
a  life-work.  As  great  decisions  are  not  made  in  two  days,  one  characteristic 
of  this  secretaryship  is  that  few  results  are  seen  by  the  worker.  At  first  it  is 
rather  hard  to  be  contented  with  a  few  slim  statistics  on  the  report  blank 
which  is  filled  out  at  each  college,  and  sent  back  to  the  S.  V.  M.  headquarters 
in  New  York.  But  one  soon  learns  not  to  expect  visible  results  and  feels 
satisfied  that  all  results  be  left  to  a  more  permanent  Power  than  the  transitory 
visit  of  a  stranger. 

Leaving  out  the  points  that  might  be  made  on  the  broadening  influences  of 
this  work,  the  educational  profit  to  the  secretary,  the  experience  in  travelling 
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and  the  knocking-up  against  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men — all  of  which  are 
easily  imagined — there  is  a  decidedly, humorous  side  to  the  travelling  secretary's 
life.  It  is  a  serious,  an  earnest  life,  and  so  needs  the  spice,  not  of  variety, 
which  it  undeniably  has,  but  of  humor. 

The  Kentucky  colleges  were  of  continual  interest  to  me,  as  they  represented 
a  very  different  type  from  those  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  girls,  the 
diet,  the  language,  everything  was  new  to  me.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
was  "new "  to  those  whom  I  was  visiting.  I  seemed  to  differ  even  from  the 
other  Northern  women  who  had  come  under  the  observation  of  a  portly  pre- 
ceptress, who  scanned  me  from  head  to  foot  and  finally  remarked,  "  You  are 
the  first  Northern  lady  that  I  have  ever  seen  who  travels  in  a  train."  So 
many  of  our  Smith  College  girls  and  my  other  friends  are  obliged  to  travel 
in  trains  that  it  took  me  a  few  seconds  to  comprehend  the  situation, — and 
then,  if  I  remember  correctly,  I  did  not  explain  at  length  how  I  had  decided 
that  for  the  sake  of  the  dignity  of  my  calling  I  had  better  always  wear  a  long 
skirt  and  look  as  tall  as  I  could. 

One  of  my  most  vivid  and  most  laughable  recollections  of  the  South,  is  in 
connection  with  a  college  where  there  had  been  a  miscarriage  of  letters  and  I 
was  not  expected.  I  was  visiting  a  school  in  the  same  city  at  the  time,  so  I 
had  a  roof  over  my  head,  for  which  I  was  profoundly  thankful.  When  I 
went  to  call  on  the  president  of  this  first  college  he  knew  nothing  of  the  S. 
V.  M.  and  was  wholly  indifferent  to  all  such  things,  but  he  finally  offered  me 
ten  minutes  at  chapel  the  next  day.  The  following  morning  I  called  at  his 
office  and  was  forthwith  handed  over  to  the  lady  in  charge  of  the  girls,  who 
seated  me  back  in  the  audience  on  the  girls'  side.  Chapel  services  were  con- 
ducted as  usual,  and  from  the  continued  nonchalance  of  the  president,  I  had 
no  idea  whether  or  not  I  was  going  to  be  allowed  to  speak.  I  confess  I  rather 
hoped  not,  when  I  saw  that  room  packed,  besides  the  girls,  with  five  hundred 
great,  strapping  fellows,  so  irreverent  in  their  demeanor  that  the  president's 
voice  could  hardly  be  heard,  and  he  was  compelled  to  pause  in  the  morning 
prayer  until  the  room  became  more  quiet.  The  platform  was  extremely  high 
and  I  did  not  dare  mount  to  a  place  beside  that  frigid  president  until,  as  he 
noticed  the  students  at  the  back  craning  their  necks  to  see  what  feminine 
specimen  of  humanity  could  be  speaking,  he  advised  me  to  step  up  higher. 
As  I  did  so,  the  room  resounded  with  loud  and  nois3T  clapping  from  the  men's 
side.  I  talked  for  ten  minutes  as  fast  as  I  ever  talked,  because  I  had  a  good 
deal  to  say  in  that  time,  the  shortest  I  ever  spent  in  a  college — and  because  the 
men  were  less  likely  to  break  the  spell  of  silence  that  had  come  over  them,  if 
I  gave  them  no  chance  to  think.  It  was  a  relief  when  my  duty  was  done  and 
I  could  go  down  among  the  girls  again — and  then  the  same  thundering  clap 
went  through  the  house.  At  dinner  I  told  my  amusing  adventure  with  great 
relish  to  an  old  confederate  officer,  who  sat  beside  me.  The  rudeness  of  my 
welcome  and  my  farewell  had  not  impressed  me,  so  that  I  wasmuch  surprised 
when  the  major  appeared  shocked  at  my  tale  and  said  apologetically  that  the 
students  of  that  college  were  mostly  ''mountain  ruffians"  and  I  must  not 
think  such  behavior  characteristic  of  the  South  ;  and  then  he  begged  me  not 
to  repeat  the  adventure  to  my  Northern  friends — or  if  I  did,  to  say  that  at 
least  one  Southerner  protested. 
Everywhere  I  went  the  students  seemed  interested  in  Smith,   though  I 
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strongly  suspect  in  some  schools  they  had  nerer  beard  of  the  place,  in  moel 
of  the  colleges,  however,  it  touched  me  to  see  how  to  the  girls  i  met,  Smith 
was  a  dream  of  something  large  or  grand,  something  beautiful,  bright,  cul- 
tured, refined,  high  in  its  standard  of  scholarship,  and  unusual  In  it-  adran- 
i.    it  gave  me  a  oertain standing  among  the  students  whom  1  met  to  be 

known  as  a  Smith  graduate,  and  many  a  time  I  had  to  OOVer  up  with  at  least 
a  show  of  humility  my  swelling  pride  in  our  Alma  Mater.  I  appreciate 
Smith  in  a  different  way  from  what  I  did  two  years  ago,  and  1  believe  that 

She  Is  a  college  unique  in  many  ways,  none  of  which  justifies  the  derivation 
of  a  modern  wise  man  :     "  Unique?    Ah,  yes— from  unus  and  equus  I  " 

Sarah  Lydia  De  Forest  '01. 

My  first  trip  on  board  the  Boston  Floating  Hospital  was  a  revelation  to  me 
in  two  ways,  first  that  a  boat  could  be  fitted  so  adequately  for  hospital  use. 

and  second  that  the  work  was  carried  on 

The  Boston    Floating  Hospital    in  the  same  way  that  it  is  on  land  in  other 

hospitals.  Every  day  this  floating  hospi- 
tal, with  its  burden  of  sick  babies  gathered  from  the  crowded  streets  of  Bos- 
ton and  its  suburbs,  is  gently  towed  down  the  harbor,  out  where  the  air  is 
pure  and  cool.  As  the  city  is  left  behind  only  one  regret  fills  your  mind,  that 
the  boat  is  not  large  enough  to  carry  all  the  sick  and  weary  in  the  crowded 
city  out  beyond  the  smoke,  and  heat,  and  dirt. 

The  patients  on  the  hospital  are  classed  as  the  permanent  and  day  patients. 
The  permanent  patients  are  the  children  who  are  so  ill  that  the  care  and  fresh 
air  is  deemed  necessary  night  and  day  to  insure  recovery.  The  wards  in  which 
these  patients  are  put,  are  closed  and  the  rooms  kept  filled  with  air  from  the 
atmospheric  plant,  cold  and  pure,  and  at  an  even  temperature  during  the  hot- 
test days  of  summer.  There  are  several  nurses  in  each  of  these  wards,  and 
their  care  and  that  of  the  doctors  is  constant.  Many  of  these  children  are  so 
ill  that  it  is  sad  to  see  them.  I  bent  over  a  crib  one  day  and  said.  "  You  poor 
little  thing."  It  was  the  tiniest  and  thinnest  bit  of  humanity  I  had  ever  seen. 
The  nurse  was  beside  me  and  said,  "  Don't  say  that.  We  are  proud  of  that 
baby.  You  should  have  seen  him  when  he  came  to  us."  And  in  the  cases  of 
a  great  many  babies  they  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  work  they  do.  The 
mothers  of  these  babies  may  spend  the  day  on  the  boat  if  they  wish,  but  they 
go  home  at  night,  and  most  go  with  the  feeling  that  the  babies  are  in  the  best 
of  hands. 

The  day  patients  are  all  put  on  the  upper  deck  where  the  cribs  are  arranged 
under  an  awning.  Doctors  and  nurses  are  giving  the  same  watchful  care  here 
that  they  give  in  the  other  wards.  The  mothers  bring  these  babies  every 
morning,  stay  with  them  during  the  day,  and  take  them  home  at  night  when 
the  boat  returns  to  the  wharf  for  a  few  moments  before  going  to  its  anchor- 
age for  the  night. 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  ward  for  day  patients  that  the  Smith  College 
•girls  have  done  their  work.  Each  mother  with  a  sick  bab3T  may  bring  another 
child  who  is  too  young  to  be  left  at  home  alone.  It  is  these  well  children, 
some  of  them  only  babies  themselves,  who  become  the  charges  of  the  volun- 
teer workers.  On  board  we  are  kindly  called  kindergarteners,  but  I  fear  our 
right  to  the  title  would  not  bear  very  close  examination.      Four  Smith  girls 
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gave  their  services  at  different  times  last  summer,  one  of  them,  Mary  Gove 
Smith  '02,  having  also  given  her  time  the  previous  summer. 

The  work  of  the  day  is  this.  As  soon  as  the  boat  is  well  under  way  a  box  of 
toys  is  brought  up  on  the  middle  deck  farthest  away  from  the  wards.  Here 
all  the  well  children  who  will  leave  their  mothers  are  brought,  and  two  hours 
are  spent  in  trying  to  make  them  happy.  Last  summer  bean-bags,  blocks,  and 
dolls  of  all  kinds  seemed  to  be  most  appreciated.  It  was  pleasant  to  try  to 
make  these  little  people  happy,  for  you  realized  how  often  they  had  to  amuse 
themselves,  and  with  no  toys  to  help  out,  either. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours  they  went  back  to  their  mothers,  but  came  back 
again  to  us  in  the  afternoon.  Sometimes  they  grew  tired  of  games,  and  then 
dull  scissors  and  pattern-books,  or  colored  papers  and  clothespins  from  which 
to  make  wind-mills,  became  more  interesting.  Often  on  the  return  trip  the 
older  children  would  gather  around  and  ask  for  stories,  or  small  boys  with  a 
zeal  for  knowledge  would  want  to  know  the  kind,  name,  and  destination  of 
every  ship  that  passed  by.  One  "teacher",  as  the  children  called  us,  is  very 
willing  to  confess  that  she  learned  more  than  she  gave  at  such  times. 

This  relief  to  the  tired  mothers  wa«  the  real  work  of  the  volunteer  helpers. 
The  noon  hour  was  long,  however,  and  gave  time  for  many  little  things.  Per- 
haps a  baby  from  one  of  the  permanent  wards  could  be  taken  on  deck  for  a 
sun  bath,  or  else  there  were  letters  to  write  for  Mr.  Anderson,  to  friends  of 
the  hospital.  Every  minute  of  the  day  was  filled,  and  yet  you  wished  the  day 
were  longer  that  you  might  do  more. 

This  is  the  brighter  phase  of  the  hospital  work,  and  although  the  sad,  bro- 
ken-hearted mothers  whose  babies  have  died,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  little 
patients  appeal  to  you  most  strongly,  I  think  it  is  the  bright  side  that  should 
be  thought  of.  And  it  is  this  side  you  think  of  as  you  go  on  board  day  after 
day  and  watch  so  many  babies  grow  strong  and  well,  and  see  the  happy  faces 
of  the  mothers  and  sometimes  of  the  fathers  who  are  with  them,  as  they  take 
their  babies  home  again.  It  is  then  that  you  realize  the  greatness  of  the  work 
that  is  being  done. 

I  was  so  proud  one  day  last  summer  when  a  guest  on  the  hospital  asked  me 
what  day  it  was,  and  I  could  answer,  "Smith  College  Day  ",  proud  that  our 
college  was  helping  a  little  in  this  great  work  for  "  His  little  ones  ".  I  only 
hope  that  our  help  in  the  future  may  be  even  greater. 

Jean  G.  Jouett  '02. 

How  many  of  us  have  ever  tried  to  set  down  in  black  and  white  just  what 
we  believe  our  college  life  and  training  have  given  us  that  an  equal  amount  of 

time  spent  elsewhere  and  otherwise  would  not 
Our  Alma  Mater's  have  given  us?    It  is  easy  to  speak  warmly, 

Contribution  to   our    Life    even  eloquently,  of  the  value  of  a  college  edu- 
cation ;  it  is  not  so  easy  to  specify  the  factors 
that  go  to  make  up  that  value. 

One  trait  with  which  we  are  popularly  believed  to  be  well-endowed  by  the 
time  of  our  graduation  from  college,  is  a  high  opinion  of  ourselves.  There  is 
some  justice  in  this  wholesale  charge,  perhaps,  from  the  view-point  of  those 
who  make  it.  We  left  home  younger  as  freshmen  than  we  came  back  as  sen- 
iors—  a  fact  very  obvious  to  us,  but  naturally  much  less  so  to  those  who  for 
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tour  years  bare  seen  ua  do  longer  than  a  month  or  two  together,  and   often 

only  a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  under  conditions  where  we  ooonpied  rather  the 

position  Of  a  visitor  than  that  of  a  member  of  the  family.     <  )ur  growing  tali 
dependence  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  over  self-confidence  or  conceit,  n  un- 
doubtedly sometimes  becomes  so.    Still,  from  Our  point  of  view  1m-  it  said— hut 
only  quietly  among  ourselves,  of  course  —  that  our  college  brothers  had  sue 
oeeded  in  establishing  roch  a  precedent  in  this  matter  ere  ever  we  came  on  the 
field,  that  we  sutler  a  bit  perhaps,   from  preconceived  opinion. 

Certain  it  is  that  we  do  not  come  from  Smith  College  as  intellectual  wind- 
bags. If  anything,  we  are  a  bit  diffident  about  asserting  our  abilities  in  the 
very  lines  along  which  our  interests  have  led  us  to  work  zealously.  Do  you 
all  know  the  story  of  the  Smith  girl  who  applied  for  admission  to  a  certain 
graduate  course  at  Yale  ?  There  were  applicants  to  the  same  department  from 
two  other  women's  colleges  —  this  is  a  true  storj7,  so  we'll  name  no  names,  but 
they  were  colleges  of  about  the  same  standing  and  reputation  as  our  own. 
The  young  woman  from  A — ,  let  us  say,  answered  the  professor's  inquiries 
concerning  her  previous  work  with  the  statement  that  she  had  been  thorough- 
ly grounded  in  the  subject  in  question  by  her  professor  at  A — .  The  second 
young  woman  also  averred  that  she  had  had  "excellent  training  along  these 
lines  at  B — ,  having  taken  courses  —  "  etc.,  etc.  The  Smith  woman,  in  truly 
characteristic  fashion,  answered  cheerfully,  "  Oh,  yes  !  I  believe  we  did  have 
something  of  that  with  Professor  B — ,  but  I've  forgotten  all  I  ever  knew  about 
it  now."  It  is  authentically  reported  that  the  Yale  gentleman  smiled  benign- 
ly, nay,  even  approvingly,  and  cordially  admitted  our  alumna  to  his  depart- 
ment. It  is  true  that  we  learn  a  great  deal  in  our  four  years  only  to  forget  it 
as  we  go  on  from  year  to  year.  Where  is  the  human  being  who  does  not?  It 
is  equally  true  of  us,  however,  that  we  are  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge this  fact,  and  that  is  an  element  of  our  training  that  we  never  for- 
get, that  is  one  of  our  traits  as  Smith  alumnae.  Like  other  good  traits  it  can 
be,  and  often  is,  over-emphasized,  but  we  believe  in  its  essential  wholesome- 
ness.  Of  course  we  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  disparage  a  ready  memory  for  de- 
tail in  anyone  whose  psychologies,  so  to  speak,  lend  themselves  to  it.  It  is 
merely  a  happy  accident,  not  a  legitimate  aim.  We  measure  ourselves  and 
our  companions  by  different  standards.  We  learn,  somehow,  by  living  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place  that  people  are  of  more  value  than  the  brains  they 
happen  to  carry  about  with  them,  and  that  they  cannot  be  ranked  by  brain- 
power alone.  A  girl's  readiness  to  stand  by  her  friends  and  help  them,  by  her 
class  and  her  college  and  help  them,  is  a  factor  ;  her  adaptability  to  circum- 
stances and  to  people  is  a  factor  ;  her  personal  charm  and  tact  are  factors;  her 
appreciation  of  what  is  offered  her  by  the  college  equipment,  faculty,  lectur- 
ers, music,  and  personal  relations  is  a  tremendous  factor.  All  of  which,  when 
written  sounds  I  find,  a  bit  like  cant,  such  is  the  nature  of  formal  expression 
from  the  pen  of  the  unskilled,  but  to  see  these  forces  in  action  yields  no  least 
suggestion  of  that  ugly  word. 

Our  college  training  leads  us  to  abhor  the  rich  or  poor  snob  no  less  than  the 
intellectual  one.  Such  persons  are  quietly  set  aside  in  our  minds  as  among  the 
unconverted.  If  we  can  at  any  time,  by  direct  admonition,  or  by  offering  our- 
selves a  living  sacrifice,  bring  these  few  to  a  new,  democratic,  free  life,  we 
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rejoice  in  silence.  As  they  are,  they  are  commonly  pitied  as  a  mere  unessen- 
tial fringe  to  the  college  world  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  living  —  and 
not  even  decorative  fringe  at  that.  Money  or  the  lack  of  it  is  not  a  factor  in  a 
Smith  girl's  estimate  of  her  friends  and  associates.  No  doubt  this  sanity  is 
largely  due  to  our  all  living  in  houses  run  on  the  same  general  plan  and  treat- 
ing us  all  in  the  same  impartial  fashion.  One  house,  the  only  one  in  town, 
practically,  run  on  a  different  plan,  grows  less  and  less  popular  among  the 
students  every  year. 

Another  gift  our  college  life  endows  us  with  is  a  wholesome  spirit  of  leisure. 
We  hate  to  hang  out  a  "  Busy"  sign,  and  still  more  do  we  hate  to  insist  upon 
its  being  observed.  Circumstances  have  to  be  very  exceptional  to  keep  us  sit- 
ting quietly  at  work  while  we  hear  a  gay  footstep  approach  our  door,  and  then 
walk  lingeringly  away.  Only  the  risk  of  an  over  due  paper  or  a  very  threat- 
ening examination  seem  decent  excuses.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  signs  which 
read  "  Asleep  "or  "  Laid  to  Rest "  or  the  like  are  much  more  frequent.  Occa- 
sional undisturbed  quiet  and  rest  seem  needful,  but  we  instinctively  feel  that 
no  other  reason  is  quite  valid  for  turning  away  some  one  who  may  be  needing 
us.  We  prefer  to  "flunk"  next  day.  To  be  sure,  not  all  our  callers  are  in  dis- 
tress or  difficulty,  or  in  the  dumps,  but  the  very  ones  who  are,  are  often  least 
likely  to  say  so  until  some  remote  period  when  we  can  smile  over  it  together. 
We  could  always  be  too  busy  to  see  anyone  if  we  did  all  the  assigned  and  sug- 
gested work  in  our  courses,  but  contact  with  people  and  mutual  assistance  is 
more  important.  "  It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes."  It  may 
easily  be  overdone,  but  at  the  normal  we  hold  it  to  be  good.  It  sends  us  out 
from  college  with  a  certain  adaptability  and  capacity  for  doing  our  work  in  a 
more  or  less  unobtrusive  fashion  that  is  —  dare  we  lay  ourselves  so  far  open 
to  the  charge  of  self-conceit  —  pleasing,  wholesome,  effective. 

A  hatred  of  intellectual  or  material  snobbishness,  an  appreciation  of  the 
study  of,  and  contact  with,  human  nature,  a  belief  in  its  educative  effect  on 
the  student,  shown  in  a  large  sympathy  and  adaptability, — these  are  fac- 
tors in  our  general  attitude  as  Smith  women  that  determine  our  reaction  upon 
what  we  study,  and  its  reaction  upon  us.  These  determine  largely  what  we 
consider  vital,  and  what  appeals  to  us,  and  how  it  appeals.  We  go  on  in  our 
work,  in  college  or  at  home,  choosing  to  study  chiefly  science,  domestic  or 
academic,  art,  or  a  language,  preserving  our  individuality  in  the  small,  as  it 
were,  while  these  other  factors  determine  our  individuality  in  the  large.  These 
are  the  gifts  we  have  to  thank  our  Alma  Mater  for  giving  us.  Not  that  they 
are  unattainable  outside  of  college  walls.  Life  is  too  impartial  to  distribute 
her  good  gifts  to  only  a  few  of  her  children.  But  conditions  are  such  in  our 
college  world  that  we  feel  we  can,  if  capable  of  learning  these  things  at  all, 
learn  them  more  quickly,  more  easily,  more  thoroughly,  in  the  four  years 
there  spent  than  in  those  same  four  years  spent  elsewhere. 

Gertrude  Ogden  Tubby  '02. 

The  Smith  College  Alumnae  Club  of  New  York  will  hold  its  eighth  annual 
luncheon  on  Saturday,  April  4,  at  one  o'clock,  in  the  Hotel  Manhattan,  42d 
Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  All  members  of  the  college  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  attend.  Tickets  ($2.00)  may  be  procured  until  April  1,  from 
Miss  Lucy  Stoddard,  22  West  68th  Street,  New  York. 
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The  Educational  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Association 
Uegiate  Alnmne  deeirei  to  be  of  service  to  girlfl  and  women  who  wish 

to  go  through  college,  or  to  do 

To  Girls  who  want  to  go  to  College     some  college  work.     Mrs.   Oonard, 

(address  :  1828  Sanaom  Btreet,  Phil- 
adelphia)  will  be  very  glad  to  send  on  application  the  following  lists  with  ur,,n 
enl  data  about  them  :  (1)  The  Colleges  of  the  United  States  represented  in  the 
irion  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  ;  (2)  College  Preparatory  Schools  of  Phila- 
delphia and  suburbs. 

Laetitia  Moon  Conard  '94. 


All  alumna?  visiting  the  college  are  requested  to  register  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  The  list  of  visitors  since  the  last  issue 
is  as  follows  : 


"02.     Gertrude  Ogden  Tubby, 

. 

February  2 

•86.     Mary  Bell  Mitchell, 

5 

'88.     Mary  De  Vol  Wilcox, 

. 

13 

'02.     Marion  Terhune. 

19 

'01.     Bertha  Richardson, 

. 

20 

'01.     Constance  Charnley, 

. 

20 

'01.     Janet  Sheldon, 

. 

22 

'02.    Lucy  Ethel  Cooke, 

"   21-24 

'01.     Daisy  T.  Day, 

. 

"   23-24 

'01.     Helen  Shoemaker, 

, 

"   21-27 

'02.     Edith  Spencer, 

24 

'01.     Lena  L.  Swasey,    . 

. 

"   24-25 

'02.     Alice  E.  Egbert,    . 

, 

"   21-26 

'01.     Emma  W.  Durkee, 

. 

26 

'02.     Helen  Durkee, 

26 

'02.     Helen  Kelley, 

26 

'02.     Elizabeth  Macniel, 

. 

26 

'02.     Lucy  S.  Wicker,    . 

. 

26 

'02.     May  Barta, 

. 

28 

'02.     Maude  Shattuck, 

, 

28 

'98.    Florence  Lillie, 

28 

'93.     Anne  Morris  Stevens, 

frihnHnnc  fo  fhia   dpnarfrnprf.    . 
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order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  sent  to  Elizabeth 

S.  Sampson,  Tenney  House. 

'87.    Alice  Gale  Jones  and  Helen  Holmes  with  Anna  Gale  Lindley  '89,  spent 

the  month  of  February  in  Mexico. 
'94.     Anne  Paul  is  in  Southern  Italy  this  winter. 
'97.     Bertha  Lang  is  teaching  German  and  French  this  year  in  South  High 

School,  Minneapolis.     She  will  spend  next  summer  in  Germany. 
Josephine  Sewall  has  been  doing  settlement  work  at  the  Christodora 

House  in  New  York  City. 
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'98.     Jessie  Budlong  is  spending  the  winter  at  Camden,  South  Carolina. 

Mae  L.  Dillon  was  married  on  October  21  to  Mr.  Lemuel  Ray  Carter. 

Frances  Osgood  has  been  spending  the  winter  in  Germany  and  Russia. 

Mary  L.  Potter  was  married  on  December  25  to  Rev.  Joseph  Ayres  Elder. 

'99.     Agnes  Mynter  has  just  returned  home  after  studying  music  for  a  year 

at  Copenhagen,  under  Fra  Dahl,  a  pupil  of  Leschetizky.     She  expects 

to  teach  music. 

'00.     Florence  Brooks  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Edward  Scrib- 

ner  Cobb,  Amherst  1900,  of  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Irene  Livingston  Butler  was  married  January  21,  to  Mr.  William  Scott 
James.     Address  :  63  South  Clinton  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Marie  Jones,  Harriet  Huffmann  '00,  Ona  Winants  '01,  and  Martha  Criley 
'01,  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  Graf  Waldersee,  February  21,  for 
Germany,  where  they  expect  to  enter  the  University  of  Berlin.  Ad- 
dress till  July  :  106  Friedrich  Strasse,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Frances  Howe  was  married  December  24  to  Mr.  Herbert  Leonard  Sutton, 
Yale  '97.  of  New  York  City.  Her  present  address  is  157  Coleman 
Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Mary  S.  Malone  left  February  7  for  a  cruise  of  a  month  to  Nassau,  the 
principal  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  Bermuda. 

Annie  L.  Torrey  was  married  October  8  to  Mr.  Robert  Gregory  Williams 
of  Barre,  Mass. 
'01.     Nellie  Fosdick  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Caryl  Hill  of 
Chicago. 

Ethel  P.  Stetson  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.   Norman  W. 
Bingham  Jr. ,  of  Boston. 
'02.     Lydia  Sargent  is  teaching  mathematics  at  "  Wykeham  Rise,"  Washing- 
ton, Conn. 

Mary  Louise  Wallace  is  teaching  English  in  the  State  Normal  School, 
Cortland,  New  York. 

BIRTHS 

'93.    Mrs.  Louis  Goodenough  (Mary  Burgess)  a  son,  born  January  7. 

'95.     Mrs.  F.  H.  Dixon  (Alice  Tucker)  a  son,  William  Tucker,  born  January 

20,  at  Hanover,  N.  H. 
'98.     Mrs.  Dudley  Landor  Vaill  (Leila  S.  Holmes)  a  daughter,  Mary,  born 

October  21,  1902. 
'01.     Mrs.  W.  H.  Garrett  (Nellie  B.  Ayres)  a  daughter,  Helen  Fowler,  born  in 

Baldwin,  Kansas,  December  19. 

DEATHS 

'93.    Mary  Burgess  Goodenough  died  January  24. 

Cecilia  Sherrill  died  February  2,  at  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 
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The  first  of  the  series  of  six  lectures  on  Moral  Leaders  by  Mr.  Edward 
Howard  Griggs  was  given  in  Assembly  Hall  Monday  evening,  January  12. 

The  subject  of  the  lecture  was.  The  Function  of 

Lectures  by  Mr.  Griggs  the  Moral  Leader.  Mr.  Griggs  in  beginning 
affirmed  that  the  multitude  of  small  forces  that 
produce  civilization  can  be  divided,  broadly  speaking,  into  two  great  classes, 
the  action  of  the  individual  upon  the  world,  and  the  reaction  of  the  world 
upon  the  individual.  As  an  illustration  of  the  principle  of  the  reaction  of  the 
world  upon  the  individual,  he  brought  out  the  difference  between  the  religions 
of  the  races  of  Southern  and  Northern  Europe  attributable  to  their  environ- 
ment. The  Greeks  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  country  .of  innumerable  natural 
beauties,  whose  soil  was  rich  and  easy  to  cultivate,  and  their  religion  devel- 
oped into  a  naturalistic  polytheism.  To  the  Norse,  on  the  other  hand,  life 
presented  itself  as  a  struggle  from  the  less  favorable  physical  conditions  of  the 
region  they  inhabited,  and  this  aspect  of  dualism  appeared  in  their  religious 
conceptions  of  the  bright  god  s  and  great  spirits  of  evil  continually  at  war. 

As  an  example  of  the  action  of  the  individual  upon  the  world  Mr.  Griggs 
took  the  history  of  the  Jewish  race,  a  race,  wThich  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  widely  scattered,  living  in  all  countries,  under  the  most  varied  envi- 
ronments, has  succeeded  in  perpetuating  its  social  and  religious  ideals.  In 
this  connection  he  contrasted  the  developments  of  Rome  and  Florence. 
Although  practically  the  same  natural  conditions  prevail  in  both,  Rome  is 
famous  exclusively  for  its  institutional  history,  and  Florence  for  its  art. 

Mr.  Griggs  then  proceeded  to  say  that  the  action  of  the  individual  deter- 
mines the  reaction  of  the  world  upon  the  individual,  and  herein  lies  the  neces- 
sity and  the  importance  of  individuals  especially  fitted  to  render  this  service 
to  civilization — that  is,  of  moral  leaders.  In  a  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment this  function  of  moral  leadership  is  naturally  performed  by  the  nobility, 
since  personal  leadership  is  in  fact  the  very  basis  of  monarchy.  In  a  democ- 
racy where  this  leadership  does  not  belong  naturally  to  any  class  there  is 
greater  danger  that  it  will  not  be  exercised  at  all.  Particularly  in  a  democ- 
racy like  our  own  in  this  time  of  extreme  organization  and  machine  govern- 
ment, there  is  imminent  need  of  this  personal  leadership. 

According  to  the  theory  of  evolution,  Mr.  Griggs  went  on,  all  progress  has 
been  made  through  the  process  of  variation  which  has  taken  place  uncon- 
sciously and  inexplicably.  In  the  moral  world,  however,  variation  has  always 
been  conscious,  connected  with  individual  moral  leaders.  Moreover,  while 
evolution  in  the  physical  life  means  the  destruction  of  the  unfit,  in  the  moral 
life  it  means  the  cultivation  and  ultimate  salvation  of  the  unfit.  And  to  attain 
to  this  end  is  the  aim  of  the  true  moral  leader. 

3  9  7 
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Mr.  Griggs  then  mentioned  the  four  particular  functions  of  the  moral 
leader.  First,  he  must  seize  upon  some  great  moral  truth.  Having  found  this 
truth  for  himself,  he  must  interpret  it  to  the  world,  give  it  some  form  of  ex- 
pression. In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  expression  of  this  truth,  he 
must  attack  the  existing  falseness  which  is  antagonistic  to  it — that  is,  he  must 
revolutionize.  And  lastly,  he  must  be  willing  absolutely  to  pay  the  price  of 
his  expression,  to  sacrifice  either  his  life  or  his  happiness  for  the  sake  of  the 
truth. 

The  second  lecture  in  this  series  was  given  January  19.  The  subject  of  the 
lecture  was  Socrates.  Socrates,  Mr.  Griggs  said  in  brief,  was  not  an  official 
moral  leader  ;  he  held  no  official  position  as  teacher,  and  he  accepted  no  pay 
for  his  work.  But  he  was  in  the  truest  sense  a  moral  leader,  for  he  spent  his 
whole  life  in  teaching  the  Athenian  youth  to  think  rightly,  and  in  the  end  he 
died  for  his  work.  In  his  philosophy  he  represented  the  advanced  stage  of  the 
best  Greek  thought  as  it  re-acted  against  the  teachings  of  the  Sophists.  The 
school  of  the  Sophists  had  arisen  just  before  Socrates'  time,  representing  the 
decadence  of  Greek  thought  and  character.  The  keynote  of  their  philosophy 
was  this— a  man's  mind  is  the  measure  of  the  universe,  therefore  what  a  man 
thinks  true  is  true,  and  what  he  thinks  right  is  right.  Socrates  started  in  his 
philosophy  with  the  same  general  statement  that  the  mind  is  the  measure  of 
the  universe,  but  he  deduced  a  different  conclusion.  He  propounded  the  the- 
ory of  induction  among  conceptions,  tried  to  find  the  fundamental  human  re- 
action, to  find  the  connection  among  facts  and  reduce  them  to  laws. 

Socrates'  belief  and  work  were,  however,  misunderstood  by  the  Athenians. 
He  was  thought  eccentric  because  he  took  no  pay  for  teaching,  and  he  talked 
of  a"  daemon  ",  a  voice  within  that  guided  him.  Then  his  method  of  teach- 
ing was  unconventional  in  that  he  aimed  to  reveal  their  ignorance  and  preju- 
dices to  his  scholars  by  his  questions,  before  he  began  the  positive  part  of 
his  training.  Thus  many  of  his  students  whose  vanity  and  pride  were  hurt, 
turned  away  from  him  in  an  unsettled  state  of  mind  which  the  Athenians 
held  was  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  state.  For  these  various  reasons  he 
made  many  enemies,  and  his  teaching  was  condemned.  He  himself  showed  its 
value  and  practicability,  for  he  made  his  life  a  perfect  expression  of  his  theory 
of  life,  and  was  faithful  to  the  ideal  of  virtue  which  he  set  up. 

Socrates  was  in  fact  so  intensely  occupied  with  the  immediate  problem  of 
living,  that  he  was  careless  of  keeping  any  record.  But  Mr.  Griggs  said, 
"The  book  Socrates  wrote  was  Plato."  Plato,  Socrates'  greatest  disciple, 
worked  out  his  master's  theory  of  life,  and  recorded  it  as  he  saw  it  expressed 
in  his  life.  The  writings  of  Xenophon  are  also  full  of  material  on  Socrates, 
although  they  do  not  so  faithfully  reflect  his  spirit.  Plato's  "Apology", 
containing  the  account  of  Socrates'  trial  and  defense,  and  his  attitude  toward 
death,  is  the  best  revelation  of  Socrates'  life.  The  "Phaedo"has  for  its 
theme  immortality,  and  is  largely  the  work  of  Plato's  own  thought.  His  best  ar- 
gument for  immortality  is,  however,  the  attitude  of  Socrates  toward  his  death 
which  he  brought  upon  himself  through  his  loyalty  to  the  truth.  After  his 
death  Socrates' memory  became  for  a  time  a  mere  tradition  ;  but  his  life  stands 
out  in  history  as  an  example  of  fearless  obedience  to  a  moral  idea. 
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The  third  lecture  was  given  January  86,  on  Karens  a  DreUns,  The  following 
is  ■  brief  account  of  the  Lecl  ore. 

There  were  two  greal  theories  of  Life  flominanl  in  the  Borne  of  Bfiaroni 
Aurelius— Epicureanism  and  stoicism — haying  this  idea  In  common,  thai  the 
present  is  the  only  reality,  and  that  the  future  is  outside  of  consideration. 
Epicureanism  held  self-indulgence  as  the  guiding  principle  of  life,  and  bo 
found  a  great  number  ^^'  devotees  among  both  the  higher  and  lower  clai 
Koine.  Stoicism  was  also  welcomed  hy  the  best  men  in  the  decaying  society. 
Its  central  idea  was  —  there  is  no  hope  for  the  future,  therefore  live  the  pres- 
ent as  well  as  you  can.  do  your  duty.  Among  many  others,  Marcus  Aurelius 
was  attracted  to  Stoicism  and  became  its  loyal  disciple  when  he  was  very 
young,  indeed,  practically  all  that  is  known  of  Marcus  Aurelius'  youth  until 
he  become  consul  is  that  he  was  fond  of  studying  the  Stoic  philosophy.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  made  consul  by  Antoninus  Pius,  and  from  that 
time  on.  the  whole  burden  of  the  government  of  the  decadent  Roman 
Empire  rested  upon  him.  At  forty  he  became  Emperor  in  name  as  well  as 
in  responsibility,  and  his  reign  was  more  and  more  disturbed  by  wars  and  up- 
risings. At  times  he  himself  was  called  away  from  Rome  to  lead  his  armies 
on  the  frontier.  He  was  guided  in  all  his  work,  civil  or  military,  by  a  sense 
of  duty  and  justice.  He  showed  consistently  a  fine  loyalty  to  his  friends  and 
a  broad  magnanimity  toward  his  enemies.  The  only  blot  on  his  reign,  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  is  to  be  justified  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Christians  were  in  reality  a  menace  to  the  integrity  of  Rome. 

Mr.  Griggs  concluded  the  lecture  by  reading  selections  from  the  "  Medita- 
tions'1 of  Marcus  Aurelius,  wherein  his  philosophy  of  life  is  best  revealed. 

The  fourth  lecture  was  on  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  was  given  at  Vespers, 
February  1.  The  lecture  briefly  outlined  was  as  follows.  Between  the  times 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  St.  Francis  a  period  of  one  thousand  years  elapsed. 
During  this  time  the  old  pagan  ideas  had  passed  away,  and  the  Christian  faith 
had  become  the  basis  of  civilization.  The  thirteenth  century,  in  the  first 
quarter  of  which  St.  Francis'  work  was  done,  was  pre-eminent  for  its  broad, 
cosmopolitan  culture,  and  its  vital  sense  of  the  spiritual.  Before  its  beginning 
the  great  work  of  the  organization  of  the  Church  had  been  completed.  St. 
Francis'  work  inaugurated  a  great  religious  revival,  a  return  to  simplicity  in 
the  midst  of  complexity.     He  represented  the  spiritual  renaissance. 

St.  Francis  was  born  in  1181  in  Assisi.  Although  his  family  was  wealthy  he 
received  almost  no  education,  and  in  his  youth  led  a  careless  and  somewhat  dis- 
sipated life.  But  as  the  result  of  a  certain  course  of  events  he  was  led  to  forsake 
his  evil  ways,  and  he  resolved  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ing and  the  aid  of  the  helpless,  with  no  idea  at  first,  however,  of  forming  a 
monastic  order.  Through  his  preaching  he  aroused  the  desire  in  others  to  de- 
vote their  lives  to  the  same  work.  Thus  the  order  grew  up  of  itself.  The 
members  of  the  order  bound  themselves  by  the  regular  monastic  rules  with 
the  additional  vow  of  poverty,  and  put  themselves  under  St.  Francis'  leader- 
ship. Among  St.  Francis'  converts  in  Assisi  was  Santa  Clara,  whom  St.  Fran- 
cis had  always  known,  and  who  was  to  be  his  life-long  friend.  St.  Francis 
established  her  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Damien  as  the  head  of  a  company  of 
women  who  desired  to  take  the  vows  of  the  order.  And  so  he  founded  his 
second  order. 
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St.  Francis  made  several  long  journeys  in  his  life.  The  first  one  was  to 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  getting  papal  sanction  for  his  order.  In  this  he  was 
only  partly  successful  at  the  time,  but  later  when  the  order  had  grown  in  im- 
portance, the  Church  was  eager  to  gain  control  of  its  organization.  As  a  result 
of  a  need  which  St.  Francis  felt,  he  founded  his  third  order  for  those  who  de- 
sired to  live  the  pure  Christian  life,  and  yet  remain  in  the  world. 

During  his  life-time  St.  Francis  was  destined  to  see  his  order  prove  false  to  its 
ideals,  and  after  his  death  as  it  grew  in  wealth  it  degenerated  still  more.  But 
his  work,  a  seeming  failure,  resulted  finally  in  the  intellectual  renaissance  for 
which  he  paved  the  way  by  a  spiritual  awakening. 

The  lecture  on  Savonarola  was  given  on  February  2.  The  lecture  was  in 
short,  as  follows. 

As  St.  Francis  lived  in  the  closing  years  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Savonarola 
belonged  to  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  when  men's  interest  in  the  purely 
spiritual  had  waned,  and  a  new  interest  in  the  world  of  nature  and  of  art  had 
grown  up. 

Savonarola  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1452.  Little  is  known  of  his  youth  except 
that  as  a  young  man  he  joined  the  Dominican  order  and  spent  some  seven  years 
in  study  in  a  Dominican  monastery.  He  was  then  sent  out  to  preach,  and  was 
at  first  unsuccessful,  but  his  power  grew  and  with  it  his  reputation,  until  in 
1490  he  was  invited  to  Florence  by  Lorenzo  di  Medici.  He  soon  gained  enor- 
mous influence  over  the  people  of  Florence  through  his  preaching.  There  was 
one  central  idea  in  all  his  sermons,  the  prophecy  of  a  calamity  about  to 
come  quickly  upon  Florence  as  a  punishment  for  the  sins  of  her  people.  The 
invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French  which  came  soon  after  seemed  the  fulfilment 
of  his  prophecy.  It  was  through  Savonarola's  effort  that  the  invaders  were 
turned  away  from  the  city,  and  so  he  became  the  hero  of  the  people.  Under 
his  guidance  a  theocratic  government  was  formed.  But  his  popularity  was 
short-lived,  for  he  had  made  bitter  enemies,  among  whom  was  the  Pope.  His 
enemies  soon  got  the  ear  of  the  people  in  Florence,  and  the  populace  in  their 
furor  of  excitement  had  him  executed.  His  influence  did  not,  however,  end 
with  his  death.  The  contribution  he  made  to  civilization  was  in  his  enforce- 
ment of  the  moral  basis  for  culture. 

The  last  lecture  in  the  series  by  Mr.  Griggs  on  Moral  Leaders,  was  on 
Giordano  Bruno,  and  was  given  on  February  9.  The  following  is  a  brief 
account  of  the  lecture. 

Giordano  Bruno  was  an  apostle  of  intellectual  freedom,  and  as  such  was 
doomed  to  failure  because  he  was  in  advance  of  his  time.  The  great  centers 
of  the  intellectual  renaissance  at  the  time  of  Bruno  were  England  and  Ger- 
many where  it  aimed  especially  at  the  refinement  of  character  and  the  refor- 
mation of  religion,  so  paving  the  way  for  Protestantism.  In  Italy  the  move- 
ment had  been  thwarted  almost  in  the  beginning  by  its  lack  of  moral 
strength. 

Bruno  was  born  near  Naples  in  1548.  When  he  was  very  young  he  was  sent 
to  a  monastery,  and  he  remained  there  fifteen  years  accumulating  a  vast 
amount  of  learning.  He  eagerly  accepted  the  theory  of  the  universe  which 
Copernicus  had  not  long  before  set  forth  in  his  astronomy.  Soon  after  he  left 
the  monastery  charges  of  heresy  were  brought  against  him,  arising  from  his 
acceptance  of  this  theory,  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee  finally  from  Italy.     He 
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then  wandered  about ,  driven  from  city  to  city  of  Northern  Europe,  even  going 
for  a  time  to  London,  in  the  <'n»l  he  returned  to  Italy,  was  arrested,  tried  tor 
heresy,  and  after  being  imprisoned  for  eight  years,  wasbnrnedal  the  stake 

during  the  jubilee  season  of  the  year   L600. 

Though  his  life  was  cut  off  before  its  prime,  it  was  clear  that  Bruno 
for  absolute  freedom  of  investigation  of  nature  and  human  life,  and  that  he 
was  filled  with  the  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  individual  spirit  toward  the 
divine.  He  failed  to  see  the  need  of  the  moral  reconstruction  of  Italy,  and  he 
over-estimated  his  methods  of  thought.  But  these  weaknesses  were  merely 
incidental,  and  have  no  great  effect  on  his  importance  as  prophet  of  modern 
light. 

The  exercises  usually  held  on  the  morning  of  Washington's  Birthday  in 
Assembly  Hall,  were  omitted  on  account  of  the  illness  of  the  speaker  who 

had  been  engaged  for  the  occasion,  and  Vespers 

Washington's  Birthday    on  Sunday,  February  22,  was  made  the  memorial 

service  instead.     The  Washington  Ode,  written 

by  Candace  Thurber  1904,  which  was  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  program  for 

Monday  morning,  was  read  by  Margaret  Linton  Hotchkiss  1904,   at  this 

service. 

On  Monday  morning  all  the  usual  excitement  and  enthusiasm  prevailed 
when  the  four  classes  gathered  in  the  Gymnasium  to  sing  their  "  rally  songs". 
A  new  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  insignia  which  each  class  bore,  the 
seniors  appearing  with  green  head-dress  and  green  and  yellow  wands,  the 
juniors  with  purple  Washington  hats,  the  sophomores  wearing  yellow  tarns, 
and  the  freshmen  wearing  red  hatchets.  From  an  aesthetic  point  of  view 
the  senior  decorations  made  the  best  effect.  When  the  singing  by  classes, 
which  was  noticeably  good  this  year,  finally  ended,  all  classes  gathered  around 
the  platform  to  render  joint  praise  to  Alma  Mater  in  a  song  written  by  Elinor 
Purves  1904. 

A  variation  in  the  conventional  order  of  events  then  followed — the  presen- 
tation of  "  Every  freshman,  a  Morality  Play  of  the  Twentieth  Century", 
written  by  Alice  Morgan  Wright  1904,  under  the  management  of  the  College 
Council.  The  play,  which  was  a  parody  of  the  morality  play  "  Everyman", 
was  clever  in  itself  and  very  well  presented.  After  this  came  various 
"  stunts"  and  after  more  singing  the  company  broke  up — but  only  temporari- 
ly, for  all  returned  early  in  the  afternoon  to  see  inter-class  basket-ball  games. 
The  first  game,  between  1903  and  1904,  was  won  by  the  seniors  by  a  score  of 
15  to  12  ;  and  in  the  second,  1905  beat  1906  by  42  to  8.  All  classes  remained 
for  a  short  time  afterward  to  sing  and  cheer,  so  that  it  was  well  toward  the 
end  of  the  afternoon  when  the  Gymnasium  was  finally  vacated. 

Edna  Cushing  1904 

On  Wednesday  evening.   February   11,    the  Lawrence    House  presented 

Thackeray's  ''The  Rose  and  the  Ring",  in  the  Alumna?  Gymnasium.     Since 

the  play  was  a  burlesque  of  the  most  pronounced 

Lawrence  House  Play    type,  one's  opinion  of  it  was  naturally  determined 

by  one's  ability  to  appreciate  burlesque.     Some 

people  dislike  it.  and  most  of  the  unfavorable  criticisms  of  the  performance  pre- 
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sen  ted  by  the  Lawrence  House  could  be  traced  to  an  inherent  distaste  for  any 
kind  of  burlesque.  But  those  of  us  who  do  like  this  kind  of  light-hearted 
pleasantry  enjoyed  the  play  greatly. 

On  the  whole  the  parts  were  well  taken.  Bulbo  and  the  Princess  Angelica 
were  particularly  well  done.  Katharine  Knox  as  Bulbo  abandoned  herself  to 
the  utter  absurdity  of  her  part  and  was  therefore  successful.  Jane  Mitchell 
as  Angelica  showed  much  real  dramatic  talent ;  in  make-up  she  was  astonish- 
ingly like  one  of  Thackeray's  own  drawings.  Helen  Clarke  as  Giglio,  was 
charming  to  look  at,  but  her  acting  lacked  force.  This  fault  could  not,  how- 
ever, be  attributed  to  the  representation  of  the  Countess  Gruffanuff  by  Alice 
Bradley,  who  put  the  true  burlesque  spirit  into  her  acting.  Betsinda  was 
very  winning,  and  the  rest  of  the  characters  were  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
the  play.  The  chief  fault  of  the  whole  attempt  was  the  introduction  of  the 
purely  local  color  in  the  third  act.  It  seemed  like  an  attempt  to  improve  on 
Thackeray's  delightful  fun  by  putting  in  some  of  our  college  "hits",  and  it 
jarred  on  many  of  the  audience,  since  even  those  who  enjoyed  it  must  have 
felt  that  it  marred  the  artistic  value  of  the  play. 

In  thus  departing  from  the  usual  rut  of  gymnasium  plays,  the  Lawrence 
House  did  a  rather  bold  thing,  if  the  houses  in  giving  these  plays  are  striving 
for  the  laurels  of  college  enthusiasm.  It  is  certainly  a  debatable  point 
whether  a  burlesque  is  as  satisfactory  to  the  usual  gymnasium  audience  as 
the  more  serious  attempts  usually  made.  But  we  go  after  all  to  be  amused, 
and  for  many  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  well  presented  play  is  often  lessened  by 
the  thought  of  the  tired  performers  and  the  worn  out  committee.  In  pre- 
senting a  play  like  the  "  Rose  and  the  Ring"  so  well,  the  Lawrence  House 
has  taken  one  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a  standard  of  plays  which 
do  not  require  as  much  elaborate  work  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  audience 
real  enjoyment.     The  cast  was  as  follows  : 

King  Valoroso Edith  Drake  1903 

Prince  Giglio Helen  Clarke  1905 

Prince  Bulbo Katherine  Knox  1903 

Hedzoff Jean  Greenough  1903 

Glumboso Almeda  Reed  1903 

Tomaso  Lorenzo Beatrice  Springer  1905 

Porter  Gruffanuff Elisabeth  South  worth  1904 

First  Student— Smith Kate  Fairchild  1905 

Second  Student — Jones. Katherine  Sanger  1905 

Archbishop Edith  Clarke  1903 

Servant Anna  Mansfield  1905 

Page Gertrude  Comey  1904 

Fairy  Blackstick Katherine  Behr  1904 

Queen Bertha  Hackett  1905 

Princess  Angelica  Edith  Jane  Mitchell  1904 

Betsinda  (Princess  Rosalba) Rose  Kinsman  1903 

Countess  Gruffanuff Alice  Bradley  1903 


ABOUT  COLLEGE  L08 

The  Smith  College  Association  for  christian  Work  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  college  organizations.     It  was  founded  in  thoee  early  days,  of  which  we 

so  often   hear,  when  the  college   was  small  enough  for 

S.  C.  A.  C.  W.    everyone  to  know  everybody  else,  and  perhape  for  that 

very  reason  the  policy  was  adopted  thai  every  stodenl  of 

the  college  by  virtue  of  her  connection  with  it  should  be  a  member  of  the 

Association.  Each  student  paid  a  small  fee  with  her  class  ta.\  tor  the  rapport 
ol'  the  Association.  In  1898  many  girls  expressed  the  desire  to  identify  them- 
selves a  little  more  closely  with  the  definitely  religions  side  of  the  Association, 
and  so  the  Christian  Union  wTas  formed  to  meet  their  wish.  It  was  recog- 
nized as  a  sub-organization  under  the  general  Christian  Association.  Any 
student  of  the  college  wras  welcomed  to  its  membership  who  expressed  the 
desire  that  the  Christ-life  should  be  deepened  within  her  own  life  as  wrell  as 
in  that  of  the  college. 

The  Christian  Union  met  a  very  definite  need  at  a  special  crisis  and  met  it 
well,  but  of  a  necessity  it  was  only  a  temporary  organization,  preparing  the 
way  for  the  greater  change  which  was  made  last  spring.  Through  the  year 
it  had  been  felt  that  the  work  of  the  Association  would  grow  in  strength  as 
well  as  in  breadth,  if  it  had  a  somewhat  different  basis  for  its  membership. 
It  was  felt  that  it  was  neither  fair  to  the  Association  nor  to  the  individual 
students  of  the  college  to  say  that  simply  because  they  were  members  of  the 
college  they  were  of  a  necessity  members  of  the  Christian  Association.  It 
would  be  far  wiser,  it  was  thought,  to  have  some  definite  basis  of  member- 
ship, at  the  same  time  inviting  every  girl  in  college  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Association.  Perhaps  the  second  and  third  articles  of  the  constitution 
will  show  most  clearly  just  what  the  reorganized  association  has  for  its  aim 
and  object,  and  perhaps  they  will  show  too  most  clearly  that  the  reorganiza- 
tion has  not  changed,  but  rather  crystallized  the  growing  desire  of  the 
Christian  Association  for  members  from  year  to  year. 

Article  II.  "  Its  purpose  shall  be  to  deepen  the  Christ-life  in  the  college 
and  to  promote  the  development  of  a  broad  and  intelligent  activity  in  the 
cause  of  humanity." 

Article  III.  "All  students  of  the  college  are  welcomed  to  membership  in 
the  Association,  who  desire  that  the  Christ-life  shall  be  deepened  within 
themselves  and  within  the  college." 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half  year  one  can  only  give  a  partial  report  of  what 
the  Association  is  doing,  and  yet  though  it  cannot  be  complete,  perhaps  a  re- 
port may  still  be  of  interest.  There  are  now  738  members  of  the  Association. 
This  number  does  not  however  show  the  limit  of  the  student  interest  in  the 
Association.  Many  girls  who  are  not  members  are  working  in  some  of  the 
various  branches  of  its  sub-organizations.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  just 
what  these  are.  First,  as  to  the  purely  religious  side.  Class  prayer  meetings 
are  held  once  a  month  on  Sunday  evening.  The  regular  college  prayer  meet- 
ing i  s  held  every  Tuesday  evening.  There  have  been  this  year  besides,  three 
special  college  meetings  held  on  Sunday  evening,  at  one  of  which — the 
Christmas  meeting — Miss  Gertrude  Besse,  the  President  of  the  Christian  As- 
sociation of  Vassar  College,  spoke  to  us.  The  Missionary  Society  has  held  a 
meeting  on  the  second  Sunday  of  each  month  and  has  been  addressed  by  va- 
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rious  speakers.  In  November,  Miss  Doremus  of  the  Woman's  Union  Mis- 
sionary Society,  spoke  on  Japan  ;  in  December,  Dr.  Knox  of  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  New  York,  spoke  on  "The  Missionary  Problem  from  the 
Native  Standpoint "  ;  and  in  January.  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Hnme  of  India,  spoke 
of  the  splendid  work  of  Jhansi  Hospital.  At  one  of  our  Sunday  night  meet- 
ings we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Anderson  of  the  Boston  Floating 
Hospital,  and  at  another,  Deaconess  Knapp  of  St.  Faith's  Training  School  in 
New  York.  Every  Tuesday  afternoon  the  Student  Volunteers  and  others 
equally  interested  in  missions  have  met  together  for  half  an  hour.  There 
have  been  seventeen  Bible  classes  with  an  enrollment  of  150.  These  have 
met  each  Sunday  in  the  leaders'  rooms  from  9.30-10.15  or  at  12.  The  leaders 
are  chosen  from  the  junior  and  senior  classes.  Ten  of  these  classes  are 
studying  "  The  Life  of  Christ",  five,  "  The  Life  of  Paul'",  one,  "  Old  Testa- 
ment Characters",  and  one,  "The  Teachings  of  Jesus".  All  of  the  classes , 
as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the  Association  life  and  work,  is  always  open 
to  any  one  who  may  care  to  join  or  visit.  There  have  been  seven  mission 
study  classes  with  forty-six  members, — two  are  studying  India,  two  China, 
one  Japan,  one  Home  Missions,  and  one  is  taking  a  general  course  in  missions. 
Besides  holding  its  regular  meetings,  the  Missionary  Society  has  had  an  active 
share  in  contributing  to  various  mission  stations.  We  have  our  college  mis- 
sionary, Dr.  Myers,  in  China,  two  scholarships  at  Hampton,  two  in  Bishop 
Hare's  school,  a  nurse  in  Shanghai,  Bible  women  in  Madras  and  Ceylon,  a 
scholarship  in  the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  and  we  contribute  toward  the  New 
York  City  Missions.  And  a  fund  is  being  raised  for  the  endowment  of  a  bed 
at  Jhansi  Hospital,  at  which  one  of  our  college  graduates,  Rose  Fairbanks,  is 
the  doctor.  In  addition,  the  members  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Band  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Missionary  Society,  are  keeping  in  the  closest  touch  with 
our  Smith  graduates,  who  are  already  on  the  mission  field,  and  our  twelve 
alumnae  who  hope  soon  to  go. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  prominent  parts  of  the  work  this  year  has  been 
that  of  the  Extension  Committee.  We  have  felt  that  we  wished  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  town,  and  it  has  been  a  very  genuine  pleasure  to  us  to  find  that 
our  friends  in  town  have  been  willing  to  let  us  work  in  little  ways  with 
them.  Fifty-nine  girls  have  had  classes  in  the  Home  Culture  Club,  thirty- 
four  have  been  regularly  to  the  Old  Ladies'  Home  to  sing  on  Sunday  and  to 
visit  during  the  week,  twenty  have  been  regularly  to  sing  on  Sunday  at  the 
Dickinson  Hospital.  All  do  not  go  each  Sunday  to  either  place,  but  it  has 
been  so  arranged  that  five  or  six  will  go  each  week.  We  have  two  Sunday 
Schools  carried  on  by  the  college  girls,  one  at  Bay  State  and  one  on  Hospital 
Hill.  There  are  two  boys'  and  one  girls'  club  in  connection  with  the  Hospital 
Hill  Sunday  School.  Three  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  are  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  college  girls,  as  well  as  a  Bible  class  and  a  girls'  club  in  one 
of  the  churches  in  Florence.  Several  Sunday  School  classes,  in  Florence, 
Leeds,  and  in  the  churches  in  town  are  taught  by  other  students. 

If  the  Extension  Committee  has  appealed  to  the  girls,  the  plans  and  the 
work  of  the  Students'  Exchange  has  done  so  equally.  This  is  a  branch  of  the 
Association  that  has  for  its  especial  object  the  endeavor  to  bring  together 
the  girls  who  wish  to  do  work  in  college  and  so  to  lessen  their  expenses 
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and  those  who  wish  work  dome,  it  has  proved  of  mntnal  benefit  to  both. 
The  Book  Exchange  with  the  ingenious  method  of  renting  b  resnll 

of  the  exchange  oommittee. 

The  Needle  Work  Gnild  has  made  Its  BenuVannnal  collection,  and  hi 
ported  $87.60,  besides  many  clothes.    These  were  sent  to  uThs  Berkshire  In- 
dustrial Farm"   al   Canaan.    New   York.     The  ( '<  «ii>uin»-r>"  L«nuu'-  1ms  had  ;i 

meeting  at  which  Mrs.  Kelley  of  New  York  spoke,  and  the  College  Settle- 
ment Association,  throngh  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Bfisi  I  >u«l- 

ley.  the  head  worker  of  the  Boston  Settlement,  has  been  quietly  collecting 
the  funds  necessary  to  run  the  three  Settlements  in  Boston.  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York,  in  which  we  are  all  so  much  interested.  About  one  hundred  girls 
have  been  represented  as  collectors  for  these  and  other  committees. 

At  Thanksgiving  time,  dinners  were  given  to  several  families  in  town,  and 
at  Christmas  time,  trees  were  given  to  the  Sunday  Schools  at  Bay  State  and 
on  Hospital  Hill,  as  well  as  to  several  families  in  town.  Two  boxes  with 
toys  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  children  were  sent  to  the  Christodora  House  in 
New  York,  and  a  box  of  clothing  to  the  New  York  City  Missions. 

The  Cabinet,  which  consists  of  the  officers  of  the  Association,  the  president  of 
the  Missionary  Society,  and  two  of  the  chairmen  of  the  various  committees,  has 
met  each  Friday  night  during  the  year,  to  talk  over  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  for  a  short  devotional  meeting.  It  has  felt  the  deep  inspiration  that 
has  come  from  the  knowledge  of  the  unusual  sympathy  of  the  students,  of  the 
faculty,  and  of  the  alumna?  of  the  College,  which  has  been  shown  in  so  many 
quiet  ways.  It  has  received  also  much  help  and  many  suggestions  from  the 
other  colleges,  with  whom  we  correspond  through  the  intercollegiate  com- 
mittee ;  and  more  than  all  it  has  felt  that  in  this  full  and  busy  college  life 
there  is  an  ever-deepening  desire  on  the  part  of  everyone,  to  bring  the  Christ- 
life  with  the  beauty  and  strength  of  its  simplicity  and  helpfulness  into  the 
natural,  happy  daily  life. 

Alice  Jackson,  General  Secretary. 

The  members  of  Der  deutsche  Verein  presented  their  first  large  play,  Leas- 
ing's  "  Minna  von  Barnhelm  "  in  the  Alumnas  Gymnasium.  February  25. 

To  the  present-day  American  mind  the  hero, 

Der  deutsche  Verein  Play  Major  von  Tellheim,  is  not  a  particularly  inter- 
esting character.  He  is  heavy  and  monoto- 
nous, thrusting  his  "honor  "  at  you  at  every  turn.  The  part  was  well  inter- 
preted however,  and  although  Ruth  Johnson  might  have  been  more  forceful 
at  times,  she  showed  reserve  and  poise  in  her  acting  and  made  a  very  manly 
hero.  Elsie  Meding  was  more  uneven  in  her  acting  of  the  heroine's  part,  and 
was  sometimes  stiff.  But  her  best  was  well  worth  waiting  for,  and  the  gen- 
eral impression  was  fairly  well  given  of  the  impulsive,  unaffected,  womanly 
woman  that  Lessing  intended  Minna  to  be.  Belle  Lupton  took  the  part  of  the 
quick,  mischievous  Franciska  to  perfection,  and — what  goes  far  towards 
winning  an  audience  —  with  evident  enjoyment  of  the  part.  Werner's 
cheerful,  generous  nature  was  well  brought  out,  and  Just,  the  faithful, 
though  sleepy  servant  did  some  very  good  acting.  He  was  noticeably 
non-feminine.    The  unintelligible  Riccaut  has  no  particular  place  in  the  main 
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action,  but  was  introduced  to  parody  the  German  imitation  of  the  French. 
As  such  the  part  was  fairly  well  taken.  The  brevity  of  the  part  of  Graf  von 
Bruchsall  gave  Alice  Bowman  little  chance  for  acting,  but  the  character  as 
given  showed  thought.  Maude  Greene  brought  out  clearly  that  gain  was  the 
one  idea  governing  the  greedy  Wirt.  There  was  a  gratifying  promptness  and 
precision  in  the  part  of  the  young  Feldjager. 

Perhaps  the  highest  criticism  of  a  play  given  in  a  foreign  language,  is  that 
it  holds  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the  end.  ' '  Minna  von  Barnhelm"  cer- 
tainly accomplished  this,  and  Der  deutsche  Verein  deserves  sincere  congratu- 
lations for  their  work. 

The  cast  was  as  follows  : 

Major  von  Tellheim Ruth  Johnson  1905 

Minna  von  Barnhelm Elsie  Meding  1904 

Graf  von  Bruchsall.  ihr  Oheim Alice  Bowman  1903 

Franciska.  ihr  Madchen Belle  Lupton  1904 

Just.  Bedienter  des  Majors  Harriet  Kitchel  1905 

Paul  Werner,  gewesener  Wachtmeister  des  Majors Harriet  Clark  1903 

Der  Wirt Maude  Greene  1903 

Ein  Feldjager - Emma  Hirth  1905 

Riccaut  de  la  Marliniere  Florence  Snow  1904 


The  aim  of  the  committee  for  the  Week  of  Prayer  was  to  reach  every  girl 

in  college  ;  and  they  tried  to  accomplish  this  by  the  daily  prayer-circles,  and 

also  by  the  afternoon  meetings  held  on  Monday,  Wednes- 

Week  of  Prayer  day  and  Saturday  of  that  week.  There  were  prayer - 
circles  in  thirty-six  houses,  and  two  in  some,  which 
made  about  forty  different  daily  meetings.  Special  subjects  were  given  for 
prayer  each  day.  The  circles  were  held  either  for  fifteen  minutes  in  the 
morning  before  chapel,  or  at  night,  and  they  were  conducted  in  whatever 
manner  the  particular  houses  preferred.  Monday  afternoon  Miss  Benton  spoke 
in  the  Albright  House  and  Miss  Hanscom  in  the  Morris.  Wednesday,  Miss 
Hanscom  and  Miss  Alice  Jackson  spoke  in  those  houses,  and  Saturday  after- 
noon, President  Seelye  gave  an  informal  talk  in  the  Albright  House  parlors, 
answering  different  questions  on  religious  matters  that  the  girls  had  sent  to 
him  at  his  request.  For  Sunday,  the  day  of  prayer,  special  meetings  were 
planned  by  the  Christian  Association.  During  the  week,  letters  expressing 
their  interest  in  the  work  were  received  from  many  of  the  trustees  of  the 
college,  and  these  were  much  appreciated. 

Helen  Stout  1903. 

On  Sunday,  February  15,  Rev.  Dr.  Duryee  of  New  York,  spoke  at  Vespers. 

On  February  18,  the  Hubbard    House  dance  was  given  in  the  Alumnae 
Gymnasium. 

A  reception  was  given  by  the  Haven  House  on  Saturday  evening,  February 
21. 
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President,  Bessie  Knighl  L908 
Vtae-president,  Brooke  van  l)yk«-  1904 
Secretary,  Leslie  Stafford  Crawford  1904 

Treasurer.  Inrz  Hunter  Barclay  1905 
Editor,  Lucy  Webb  Hastings  1903. 

PHI   KAPPA   PSI  SOCIETY 

President.  Clara  Julia  Lynch  1903 
Vice-president,  Mary  Emma  Kimberly  1904 
Secretary,  Alice  Berry  Wright  1904 
Treasurer,  Elizabeth  Hale  Creevy  1905 
Editor,  Ellen  Gray  Barbour  1903 

BIOLOGICAL   SOCIETY 

President,  Fanny  Resor  Stuart  1903 
Vice-president,  Annie  Dyer  Tuttle  1903 
Secretary,  Leslie  Stafford  Crawford  1904 
Treasurer,  Helen  Ashhurst  Choate  1904 


BASKET  BALL  TEAMS 


1905 
Regular  Team. 
Homes,      Marian  Elizabeth  Rumsey  (Captain) 

Katharine  de  la  Vergne 

Florence  Margaret  Bragg 
Centers,    Ruth  Robinson  Blodgett 

Mary  Lois  Donohoe 

Florence  Spears  Bannard 
Guards,    Julia  Edna  Capen 

Beatrice  Congdon  Springer 

Alice  Evans 
Coaches,  Jessie  Ames,  Marion  Evans,  Gertrude 


Substitute  Team. 
Marion  Louise  Pooke 
Alia  Burtis  Ransom 
Helen  Barbara  Abbott 
Genevieve  Hall  Scofield 
Susea  Bates  Tower 
Inez  Hunter  Barclay 
Lora  Wright 
Helen  Rogers 
Harriet  Tyrrell  Kitchel 
Beecher,  1903 


1906 
Regular  Team. 
Homes,      Florence  Mann  (Captain) 

Katharine  Gager 

Susie  Tilden  Whittlesey 
Centers,    Elsie  Cady  Elliott 

Constance  Henrietta  Richardson 

Gertrude  May  Cooper 
Guards,    Ella  Mosher  Dunham 

Anna  Mary  Wilson 

Alice  Faulkner 
Coaches,  Emma  Hansell  Dill,  Mabel  Barkley, 


Substitute  Team. 
Edith  Mildred  Fur  bush 
Mary  Wham 
Elsie  Cushing  Damon 
Florence  Louise  Harrison 
Leslie  Brigham  Kendal 
Mary  Cassandra  Kinsman 
Lucy  Walther 
Frances  Sherman  Rockwell 
Eloise  Gately  Beers 
Margarite  Souther,  1904 
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March  18,     Glee  Club  Concert. 

21,     Phi  Kappa  Psi  Society. 

25,     Dance  given  by  Miss  Maltby's,  Mrs.  Sessions',  and 
Mrs.  Barrows'  Houses. 

28,     Alpha  Society. 

April       1,     Easter  Vacation  begins. 
16,     Spring  Term  begins. 
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THE    WORLDLY    WISDOM   OF  FRANKLIN 

1 '  Get  wisdom,  get  understanding:  forget  it  not;  neither  de- 
cline from  the  words  of  my  mouth.  Forsake  her  not,  and  she 
shall  preserve  thee  ;  love  her,  and  she  shall  keep  thee.  Wis- 
dom is  the  principal  thing  ;  therefore  get  wisdom,  and  with  all 
thy  getting  get  understanding.  Exalt  her,  and  she  shall  pro- 
mote thee  ;  she  shall  bring  thee  to  honor  when  thou  dost  em- 
brace her.  She  shall  give  to  thine  head  an  ornament  of  grace  ; 
a  crown  of  glory  shall  she  deliver  to  thee." 

So  said  one  whose  fame  for  advice  altogether  profitable  has 
come  down  through  thirty  centuries.  None  of  the  disciples  of 
his  lifetime  can  have  lived  out  his  words  more  completely  than 
did  Benjamin  Franklin  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  in  the 
New  World.  He  was  many  things,  this  many-sided  Franklin, 
but  first  of  all  and  through  all  he  was  a  wise  man.  He  did  get 
wisdom,  and  she  bore  him  all  the  promised  fruit.  In  science  his 
accomplishments  were  great,  but  he  was  not  interested  in 
science  for  its  own  sake.  As  a  scientific  discoverer  his  motive 
was  a  settler's  rather  than  an  explorer's  ;  the  analysis  of  the 
secrets  of  the  universe  was  not  the  crown  of  his  labors,  but 
their  application  to  the  service  of  humanity  ;  wisdom  made 
science  serve  her  view  of  life.     Thus  the  boy  taken  from  school 
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at  eleven  came  to  receive  the  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  stood  recognized  by  all  the  world  as  the  greatest  nat- 
ural philosopher  of  his  age,  and  is  honored  to-day  as  the  first 
to  make  use  of  that  force,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  potent 
factor  in  our  gigantic  material  progress.  Nor  was  Franklin 
essentially  the  politician  or  the  statesman.  To  unravel  diplo- 
matic complications,  to  originate  policies,  to  scheme  for  the 
future  aggrandizement  of  the  country,  was  not  his  aim,  but 
simply  to  point  out  and  develop  those  paths  consistent  with  his 
wisdom  and  making  for  its  spread  abroad.  Through  his  wis- 
dom the  tallow  chandler's  son  came  to  be  received  with  honor 
by  kings  and  princes  ;  he  won  from  the  old,  tried  governments 
of  the  world  respect  for  the  new  experiment,  and  affixed  his 
name  to  the  two  greatest  state  documents  of  our  nation. 

Franklin  was  also  an  author,  and  his  writings  fill  many  vol- 
umes. It  was  not  the  artistic  love  of  literature  that  kept  the 
printer's  devil  up  at  night  practising  the  "Spectator's"  style. 
He  was  seeking  merely  a  medium  of  expression,  and  it  is  for 
their  wisdom,  not  their  art,  that  two  of  his  books  have  been 
translated  into  almost  every  language  of  the  globe.  The  famous 
"Autobiography"  is  written  to  show  his  steady  rise  through 
industry  and  shrewdness  from  poverty  to  opulence,  from  ob- 
scurity to  a  foremost  place  in  the  respect  of  the  Old,  as  well  as 
the  New  World.  As  for  the  other  book  which  continues  to  be 
everywhere  read  to-day,  although  published  for  the  most  part 
in  the  days  of  Franklin's  residence  as  a  private  citizen  in  Phila- 
delphia before  graced  with  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  although  issued  as  a  calendar  with  predictions  of  the 
weather,  although  containing  little  that  is  original,  "Poor 
Richard's  Almanac"  gives  fullest  and  final  expression  to  his 
wisdom. 

The  enterprise  of  publishing  the  "Almanac"  evidenced  his  wis- 
dom,— he  would  improve  the  colony  and  he  would  eke  out  his 
meagre  income.  So  it  happened  that  there  appeared  a  little 
brown  pamphlet,  announcing  on  the  title  page  "An  Almanack 
For  the  Year  of  Christ  1733 — By  Richard  Saunders,  Philom. 
Philadelphia.  Printed  and  sold  by  B.  Franklin,  at  the  New 
Printing  Office  near  the  Market."  There  follows  a  very  per- 
sonal preface  by  Mr.  Saunders,  who  has  come  down  to  posterity 
as  "  Poor  Richard."  Then  follow  twelve  pages  with  a  piece  of 
verse  at  the  top,  below  a  calendar  for  the  month  with  weather 
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predictions  and  proverbs  interspersed.  Then  come  notice 
fair  days  and  courts,  concluded  by  a  dissuading  piece  of  verse 
on  "The  Benefit  of  going  to  Law/'  A  similar  almanac  ap- 
peared each  year  until  1758,  when  after  a  summary  of  the  scat- 
tered wisdom  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  Poor  Richard 
retired. 

It  is  not  in  the  prefaces  nor  the  verse  headings  for  the  pages 
that  Franklin  fully  reveals  his  wisdom.  In  the  former  indeed, 
he  proves  the  shrewdness  necessary  for  attracting  readers  and 
despoiling  his  rival  philomaths.  The  only  wisdom  imaginable 
in  the  selection  of  many  of  the  month  headings  is  that  of  win- 
ning the  interest  of  the  reader  and  inducing  the  perusal  of  the 
precious  counsels  stored  below.  In  that  case  no  comment  is 
necessary  on  the  taste  of  the  Pennsylvanians.  Sometimes  the 
"Almanac"  contains  a  special  little  article  of  advice  on  one 
subject,  on  getting  rich,  or  protecting  one's  house  from  light- 
ning, or  abstaining  from  law-suits.  But  the  more  general  play 
of  his  wisdom  is  found  in  scraps  throughout  the  pages.  The 
maxims  stowed  away  among  the  dates  are  of  all  sorts,  jingles, 
puns,  paradoxes,  proverbs,  any  new  and  forceful  saying  of  a 
commonplace  truth.  For  though  he  borrowed  freely  he  took 
only  what  expressed  his  long  and  firm-founded  convictions  of 
the  truth  of  life.  So  here  is  the  best  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  Franklin's  wisdom. 

Worldliness  is  the  pervading  and  dominant  quality.  From 
whatever  point  one  may  look  at  it,  and  whatever  characteristic 
one  may  consider,  this  first  gains  the  attention  and  this  holds  it. 
Thus  the  subjects  he  discusses  cover  all  the  range  of  human 
affairs,  from  religion  to  diet,  but  the  emphasis  is  on  the  latter. 
For  though  his  field  was  broad,  his  energy  was  not  dissipated, 
but  concentrated  on  a  few  matters  of  principal  moment,  those 
matters  which  are  impressed  in  that  crystallization  of  his  wis- 
dom, Father  Abraham's  speech  :  industry,  making  the  most  of 
time,  frugality,  abstention  from  all  but  the  necessities  of  life, 
keeping  out  of  debt.  No  one  would  deny  the  value  of  such 
principles,  but  a  pretty  thorough  worldliness  is  necessary  to  re- 
gard them  as  the  greatest  questions  of  life.  Of  course  he  men- 
tions other  subjects,  most  subjects  known  to  men,  but  these 
loom  highest  to  him.  When  he  refers  to  religion,  and  many 
month  headings  in  the  later  issues  are  on  religious  topics,  the 
words  are  conventional,    urging  reverence  for  the   Deity  and 
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moral  conduct,  never  suggesting  the  possibility  of  any  spirit- 
ual relation. 

Franklin's  wisdom  was  pre-eminently  concerned  with  morali- 
ty, with  the  right  and  wrong  of  conduct.  He  had  been  deeply 
absorbed  in  determining  for  himself  what  to  do  and  what  not 
to  do,  and  now  having  worked  out  the  problem  by  experience, 
his  next  step  was  to  spread  the  solution  abroad  and  induce 
others  to  conform  to  his  standard.  All  the  questions  dealt  with 
by  Father  Abraham,  those  most  essential  in  life  to  Franklin, 
are  questions  of  duty.  But  his  motive  in  ethics  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  his  own  proverbs,  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy/'' 
The  justification  of  virtue,  one  must  conclude  from  his 
maxims,  is  success — success  measured  in  part  by  absence  of 
anxiety,  and  respect  of  one's  fellows,  but  chiefly  by  the  dollar. 

But  in  spite  of  this  worldliness,  Franklin  has  not  that  cyni- 
cism, that  attitude  of  privity  to  the  turpitude  of  all  human 
motives,  that  is  so  often  associated  with  the  man  of  the  world. 
If  in  the  early  issues  of  the  "Almanac"  many  of  the  month  head- 
ings were  coarse  rhymes  dealing  with  those  disagreements  in 
the  conjugal  relation  which  are  supposed  to  be  humorous,  their 
very  breadth  frees  them  from  the  suspicion  of  scorn.  There  is 
no  pent  up  bitterness,  no  suggestion  that  this  applies  to  the 
married  state  the  world  over.  A  few,  very  few,  proverbs  are 
included  which  seem  inspired  by  the  conventional  pessimistic 
pose  ;  but  even  here  his  motive  is  not  railing,  but  moralizing. 
There  is  no  misanthropy  in  his  view  of  life  ;  his  very  advice 
proves  him  kindly  and  hopeful  as  to  his  fellow  men. 

As  he  lacks  the  bitterness  and  the  hollow  laugh  of  the  cynic, 
he  also  lacks  the  sternness  of  the  reforming  zealots,  whose  very 
faith  in  the  possibility  and  desirability  of  human  amendment 
increases  the  relentlessness  of  their  exactions.  Franklin  did  not 
look  upon  the  world  with  grave,  severe  eyes,  remorselessly  de- 
nouncing the  slightest  deviation  from  his  standard.  A  standard 
he  certainly  had,  and  in  its  line  a  high  one  too,  but  it  did  not 
obstruct  his  view.  He  was  broad  enough  to  look  around  it  and 
over  it,  and  could  laugh  a  jolly,  wholesome,  hearty  laugh. 
More  than  half  of  the  sayings  of  Poor  Richard  have  a  humor- 
ous turn,  for  Franklin  in  his  wisdom  could  laugh  at  the  delin- 
quent as  well  as  upbraid  him. 

Its  homeliness,  its  simplicity,  and  its  common  sense  probably 
caused  the   popularity  of  Franklin's  teaching  and  the  general 
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acceptance  of  it  as  of  moral  ralue.  There  is  a  certain  bracing 
quality  about  its  brusque  and  forceful  phaseology,  about  its 

cheerful,  practical  attitude  toward  the  duties  of  daily  life, 
about  its  simple,  straightforward  line  of  action,  free  from  com- 
plications and  self-questionings  and  cross  examinations.     The 

way  may  be  narrow,  but  it  is  plain  aud  clear,  without  forkings 
or  fogs.  Yet  there  is  hardly  a  word  or  a  deed  too  mean  and 
commonplace  to  receive  Franklin's  notice,  to  be  put  by  him  to 
good  and  honest  service.  If  he  does  not  stimulate  to  noble, 
glorious  deeds,  he  does  not  permit  indifference  or  inaction.  The 
disciple  of  Franklin's  wisdom  could  hardly  fail  to  be  a  busy, 
upright,  flourishing  member  of  the  community. 

Franklin  expresses  his  own  satisfaction  in  the  mission  of  Poor 
Richard  in  the  "  Autobiography  ".  "  In  Pennsylvania,  as  it  dis- 
couraged useless  expense  in  foreign  superfluities,  some  thought 
it  had  its  share  of  influence  in  producing  that  growing  plenty 
of  money  which  was  observable  for  several  years  after  its  pub- 
lication." 

But  the  real  secrets  of  the  wisdom  of  Franklin,  which  gave 
value  to  his  life  and  give  value  to  his  words  now,  are  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  "Almanac"  or  any  other  book.  Franklin  seems 
to  have  lived  and  died  quite  oblivious  of  these  forces  and  their 
power. 

In  the  first  place  he  practised  much  more  than  he  preached. 
If  he  had  never  extended  his  life  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of 
getting  and  keeping  and  doing  no  harm,  the  next  generation 
would  not  even  have  heard  of  him,  much  less  heard  him.  To 
be  sure  he  was  prudent  and  industrious,  but  that  was  not  all. 
His  life  recognized  a  principle  which  he  nowhere  states,  a  purely 
spiritual  relation,  the  dependence  of  getting  upon  giving.  From 
his  stinted  boyhood  to  his  rich  old  age  Franklin  not  only  worked 
hard  to  acquire  intellectual  as  well  as  material  funds,  but  he 
tried  to  share  with  others  all  that  he  attained  to.  And  then  he 
climbed  higher  himself.  It  was  the  breadth  and  sympathy  and 
expansiveness  of  his  wisdom  that  gave  it  birth  and  kept  it 
alive  ;  not  its  prudential  policies. 

Then,  as  to  his  gifts  to  others,  in  "  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  ", 
he  gave  more  than  he  counted.  Instead  of  lowering  life,  as  one 
might  expect,  making  it  consist  of  minute  observance  of  certain 
narrow,  exacting  rules  for  securing  material  ease,  to  a  certain 
degree  his  worldly  counsels  must  have  elevated  the  common- 
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place.  For  many  of  his  readers  he  must  have  raised  the  hum- 
drum rounds  of  their  daily  lives  by  making  these  part  of  their 
ambition,  surrounding  them  with  a  principle,  instigating  to 
the  ideal  of  their  fulfilment.  For  it  was  not  by  any  regulations 
and  rules  that  Poor  Richard  changed  character,  but  by  setting 
up  an  ideal  of  conduct  and  an  inspiration. 

But  beneath  this  is  an  utterly  unconscious  assimilation  of 
idealization.  Idealism  is  involved  in  his  very  limitations.  Of 
spiritual  aspiration  there  is  not  a  note  of  yearning  for  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  obtained.  He  gives  no  hint  that  his  wis- 
dom does  not  compass  all  that  is  of  importance,  that  it  cannot 
point  and  lead  to  perfection.  Yet  even  here  is  its  atom  of  trust 
which  leavens  all  the  mass  of  self-confidence,  in  its  power  to 
perfect  the  world  and  in  the  world's  willingness  to  be  perfected 
through  it.  This  is  shown  more  definitely  in  the  "  Autobiog- 
raphy ",  where  after  recounting  his  system  for  improving  his 
moral  character,  he  goes  on  to  express  his  conviction  that  by 
this  cold,  self-dependent,  vice-suppressing  rather  than  virtue- 
inspiring  method  a  great  work  could  be  done  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  men  all  over  the  world.  Childlike  faith  in  the  ability 
of  man  to  reach  perfection  and  in  the  definiteness  of  that  per- 
fection, which  let  this  keen,  shrewd  man  actually  believe  that 
leaving  behind  all  passions  and  aspiration,  humanity  could 
realize  full  happiness  by  negative  virtue  and  physical  content, 
is  what  saves  Franklin  from  materialism  and  sordidness,  and 
leaves  his  worldly  wisdom  pure  and  fresh. 

Annie  May  Murray. 


THE  BITTERNESS  OF  DEATH 

Out  of  the  past  he  speaks  to  me, 
Oh  !  but  I  loved  him  well. 
Speaks,  but  I  cannot  understand, 
Leads,  but  I  feel  no  guiding  hand, 
And  I  thought  I  loved  him  well. 

With  single  purpose  he  sought  the  Truth, 
And  I  was  his  comrade  true. 
Sought  it  in  spite  of  distrust  and  shame, 
Deeming  it  more  than  wealth  or  fame. 
Oh  !  I  meant  to  be  comrade  true. 
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Died  for  the  Truth,  tli.it  noble  life  ! 

Did  I  love  the  Truth  or  him  ? 

Pity  me.  God  !  in  caiv  and  strife 

Lost  is  the  Truth  he  held  dearer  than  life. 

I  have  lost  the  Truth  and  him. 

Marie  Oller. 


THEIR    UNDER- STUDY 

It  was  very  unfortunate  about  Kate  McClellan.  It  had  always 
been  her  fate  to  know  only  engaged  men,  or  those  about  to  be. 
She  met  them  on  all  sides ;  and  they  fell  across  her  path  like 
leaves  in  the  fall.  She  liked,  for  a  while,  scuffling  among  them, 
but  after  a  little  she  grew  tired  of  that  dreamy,  far-away  look 
in  men's  eyes  that  she  knew  so  well.  She  wearied  of  the  many 
adjectives  and  the  long  descriptions.  She  lost  interest  in  that 
beautiful  girl  who  was  always  sitting  like  a  phantom  ghost 
between  the  man  and  herself  —  always  claiming  such  attention, 
such  adoration,  such  worship. 

But  Kate  had  great  success  with  those  affianced  men.  They 
found  in  her  a  sympathy  for  them  that  was  very  rare.  They 
liked  talking  with  her,  because  she  seemed  to  so  want  to  hear — 
which  other  girls  did  not  —  and  her  gentle,  friendly  phrase, 
"Tell  me  about  her/'  broke  the  chains  of  bondaged  words  with 
a  snap. 

Kate's  great  interest  in  this  absent  girl  who  was  waiting  at 
home,  or  studying  music  in  Germany,  or  travelling  abroad,  did 
not  surprise  the  men  —  but  only  greatly  pleased  them.  And 
when,  some  time  later,  she  would  meet  the  girl  of  whom  she 
had  heard  so  much  and  would  say,  "You're  not  a  stranger  to 
me.  I  know  all  about  you.  He  would  talk  of  nothing  else," 
the  men  would  fairly  beam  upon  her.  But  they  called  her 
blessed  when  later,  of  her  own  accord  she  would  come  to  them, 
and  giving  them  her  hand,  would  exclaim,  "  I  really  congratu- 
late you.  She's  lovely  and  truly  all  you  said.  I've  quite  lost 
my  heart." 

Indeed  Kate  McClellan's  great  success  in  this  line  grew  to 
fame.  At  dinners  she  was  placed  beside  the  man  whose  fiancee 
could  not  come.  At  house  parties  her  hostess  invariably 
planned  that  Kate  should  entertain  the  man  who  was  separated 
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by  the  ocean  from  a  certain  girl  with  a  solitaire  ring.  And  at 
dances  her  card  fairly  ran  over  with  the  names  of  men  who 
came  to  talk  with  her  about  the  absent  one.  She  got  horribly 
mixed  sometimes  as  to  which  girl  belonged  to  which  man  ;  and 
after  talking  about  a  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  girl  to  a  man  who 
was  desperately  in  love  with  a  brunette,  Kate  bought  a  small 
book  and  made  notes  something  like  this  :  — 

Mr.  Brown.  Dark,  curly  hair,  worn  low  on  the  neck  ;  hazel 
eyes,  and  small  hands.     Doing  slum  work  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Smith.  Tall,  stately,  of  the  Greek  type.  A  college  grad- 
uate, very  intellectual,  serious,  etc.    In  California  for  her  health. 

Mr.  Miller.  Small,  vivacious,  full  of  fun  ;  black  eyes.  Case 
of  love  at  first  sight.  Met  on  the  steamer.  Undergoing  an 
operation  for  appendicitis.  And  so  on,  page  after  page,  through- 
out the  book. 

For  a  while  Kate  prided  herself  for  her  wonderful  tact  with 
that  uninteresting  creature,  an  engaged  man  ;  then  pitied  her- 
self. She  would  like,  for  a  change,  to  hear  about  her  own  eyes, 
which  were  remarkably  deep  and  brown ;  of  her  own  hair, 
which,  although  red,  was  of  that  lustrous  bronze  shade  which 
many  rave  about.  She  would  like,  with  a  clear  conscience,  to 
put  to  test  her  untried  beauty.  And  during  the  summer  of  her 
twenty-third  year  she  had  her  first  chance. 

She  met  Mr.  Walters  on  the  piazza  of  the  hotel,  and  by  his 
immediate,  open,  yet  silent  admiration  of  her,  by  the  almost 
piercing  glance  that  he  threw  direct  into  her  eyes,  Kate  saw  the 
difference,  felt  that  he  was  free,  and  returned  the  glance. 

The  flirtation  began  at  once.  There  were  long  walks  and 
drives,  and  days  spent  in  a  canoe  on  the  lake.  They  read  and 
talked  together,  and  Walters,  who  was  an  artist,  sketched.  His 
spoken  admiration  of  Kate  was  generally  from  a  professional 
standpoint.  He  said  her  hair  with  all  its  lights  and  shades 
would  be  wonderful  on  canvas.  And  that  her  eyes  were  just 
what  he  wanted  for  a  little  Madonna  which  he  had  been  work- 
ing on  for  several  years.  He  never  said  things  to  Kate  for 
herself  alone.  But  she  understood  his  long  silences  and  the 
unspoken  words  meant  much. 

It  was  a  glorious  month  for  Kate  McClellan.  She  had  always 
kept  her  charms  in  check  before,  but  now  she  let  go  her  grasp 
and  let  them  fly  with  her  where  they  would.  She  flung  the 
reins  from  her,  swung  her  whip  high,  and  gloried  in  the  whis- 
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tling  rapidity  of  the  pace.  When  Walters  was  oaughl  and 
dragged  in  the  dust  after  her,  Kate  thought  vngiudy  of  the  end 
when  she  would  make  it  all  right  with  him  and  went  the  faster. 

Suddenly,  one  day,  he  told  her  that  lie  was  going  to  leave  on 
the  morrow  ;  that  he  had  been  neglecting  his  work  too  long  and 
must  go  back.  He  took  her  out  in  a  canoe,  for  the  last  time, 
and  paddled  leisurely,  almost  reluctantly,  about  the  old,  familiar 
coves  and  points  which  they  had  discovered  together. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said,  suddenly  taking  the  paddle  from  the 
water  and  laying  it  down  crosswise  in  front  of  him,  "there's 
something  I  want  to  tell  you  ?" 

Kate  waited.  She  expected  no  offer,  scarcely  a  declaration. 
Mr.  Walters,  she  knew,  had  much  too  delicate  a  sense  of  affairs 
to  do  anything  crude  or  surprising.  She  expected  only  the 
request  that  she  give  him  permission  to  continue  all  that  had 
been  begun. 

"You've  something  to  tell  me  ?"  she  asked  finally. 

"Yes."     Walters  looked  away  toward  the  horizon. 

"Well?" 

"  I  want  to  say  that  this  summer,  this  month  with  you,  has 
meant  a  great  deal  to  me  ;  and  that  I  shall  look  back  to  it  with 
something  more  than  pleasure.  And  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
my  monopolizing  you.  It  was  mighty  good  of  you  to  —  to  let 
me  do  it." 

Kate  smiled  and  let  her  hand  trail  in  the  water.  "I  didn't 
half  mind,"  she  said. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Then  Walters  suddenly  began  to 
paddle  vigorously.  "There  is  something  else  I  want  to  tell  you 
which  I  do  not  exactly  know  how  to  put." 

Kate  caught  her  breath.  Was  he,  after  all,  going  to  say 
something  surprising  ? 

"  Don't  try,"  she  answered.     But  he  ignored  that. 

"I  wanted  to  tell  you,"  he  began  courageously,  "that  I  am 
engaged  to  be  married  to  a  girl  who  lives  in  my  old  home,  and — 
and  that — I  wanted  you  to  know." 

Kate  McClellan  for  a  minute  was  stunned.  She  had  not 
dreamed  of  this.  Such  a  thing  seemed  impossible,  out  of  the 
question.  But  she  answered  Walters  very  calmly,  in  just  the 
way  she  had  the  fifty  others,  in  the  same  soft,  sympathetic 
voice. 

"Tell  me  about  her,"  she  said,  leaning  forward.    She  believed 
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that  she  could  repeat  those  four  words  with  the  same  well- 
learned  emphasis  at  the  very  foot  of  the  guillotine. 

" Why,  she's  —  she's  —  "     Walters  suddenly  stopped.     "Not 

now,"  he  said.     "  I'll  tell  you  later I  suppose  I  have 

not  acted  in  the  way  I  should  this  summer,"  he  said  to  Kate  as 
he  bade  her  good-night,  "but  you — were  very  kind  to  me  —  and 
—  and  I  saw  no  use  in  keeping  myself  off  —  entirely  alone. 
Still  —  I  suppose  I've  no  excuse  to  offer  except  that  it  —  it  was 
you.     Do  you  forgive  me  ?" 

"Oh,  that's  all  right.  I've  had  much  experience  with  you 
engaged  men,"  Kate  answered  patronizingly,  "and  you're  an 
interesting  class.  I've  known  many  of  you  and  heard  you  all 
pining  away  in  my  very  presence  for  some  one  that  wasn't  there. 
You  need  offer  me  no  apology.     I  think  it's  interesting." 

"If  you  treated  them  all  the  way  you  did  me,"  Walters  began 
slowly. 

"I  assure  you  I  did  not." 

"I  was  going  to  say  if  you  did,  I  doubt  if  many  of  them 
pined  long,  or  if  they  ever — " 

"You  needn't  finish,"  Kate  interrupted,  "because  it's  un- 
called for." 

" That's  so,"  he  said.     "Thank  you.     Good  night." 

It  took  Kate  McClellan  several  months  td  recover  from  the 
disaster  that  her  unchecked  charms  had  hurled  her  into.  She 
had  never  thought  that  she  would  be  the  one  to  be  wounded. 
She  wondered  if  Walters  was  hurt  at  all ;  or  if  he  had  crawled 
safely  untouched  from  beneath  the  wreck. 

Early  in  the  winter  Kate  received  a  letter  from  a  Mrs.  Chan- 
ning,  a  very  dear  friend  of  hers,  whose  husband  owned  a  large 
estate  in  the  Berkshires. 

"Dear  Kate,"  it  said,  "we  are  running  up  to  Elmwood  for 
over  New  Year's  and  asking  a  few  to  come  along  with  us. 
There  will  be  Mr.  Miller  and  his  fiancee,  and  Gertrude  and 
Henry  who,  I  must  tell  you,  have  really  at  last  set  their  wed- 
ding day  for  June  next.  And  then  I  shall  ask  my  brother  and 
of  course  Marjorie  Holt.  You've  heard  the  latest  about  that  ? 
It's  to  be  announced  next  week.  Did  you  ever  see  anything 
quite  so  sudden  ?  But  we're  all  pleased.  Marjorie's  sweet. 
Both  Morris  and  I  said  we  couldn't  have  a  house  party  without 
you,  dear  Kate,  and  you  mustn't  refuse.  I  forgot  to  say  that 
my  young  cousin  Bess  is  to  come,  too.    She's  prettier  than  ever. 
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Has  been  haying  her  portrait  painted  this  fall,  and  the  artist,  B 
Mr,  Walters,  seems  quite  attentive.  We  all  like  him  immensely 
and  congratulate  Bess  Qn  capturing  anyone  quite  so  grand  and 
wholly  nice.  We  have  asked  him  up  for  her.  Won't  the  whole 
affair  be  too  sweet?  You  bad  Kate !  I  have  heard  that  you  are 
no  more  safe  to  be  with  engaged  men.  Some  one  heard  that  you 
made  much  trouble  this  summer,  with  some  poor  man, —  your 
first  offence,  I  know,  but  I  dare  not  trust  you.  Morris's  cousin 
will  be  here  for  you,  unengaged  and  no  thought  of  becoming 
so,  so  you  can't  refuse.  'Twould  not  be  a  success  without  you. 
Morris  says  you  must  come.     Good-bve,  etc. 

Fannie/' 

Kate  replied  that  the  unengaged  man  sounded  interesting  and 
she  would  accept,  but  she  knew  that  that  was  not  the  reason. 

When  she  alighted  from  the  train,  some  days  later,  and  stood 
a  moment  shivering  on  the  cold,  deserted  platform,  she  was 
delighted  to  see  Fannie  herself  rushing  towards  her.  Mrs. 
Channing  was  a  small  person,  with  vivacious  eyes  and  rippling 
laughter.  She  was  buried  in  chinchilla.  She  threw  her  arms 
about  Kate. 

"  I  would  come  myself,"  she  bubbled.  "  I  insisted  upon  it.  I 
wanted  the  ride  back  with  you.  How  are  you,  dear,  how  are 
you  ?  You  can't  imagine,"  she  went  on,  waiting  for  no  answer, 
"how  superb  it  is  here  in  the  winter.  All  the  others  have 
come,  the  dears  !  Where's  your  bag?  Oh,  yes  !  Take  it,  Brown, 
please,  and  here's  her  check.  Come,  Kate,  you  dear  child.  You 
don't  know  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you."  They  stepped  into  the 
rear  seat  of  the  low  Russian  sleigh  and  drew  the  heavy  furs  up 
about  them. 

"  How's  everything  going  ?"  asked  Kate. 

"Beautifully,  beautifully,  except  for  the  absence  of  you.  Mr. 
Walters  is  this  minute  off  somewhere  with  Bess.  And  the  dear 
child  is  most  eager  about  him." 

"Fannie,  do  you  know  much  about  this  Mr.  Walters?  You're 
generally  so  particular  about  people." 

"Why,  dear  Kate,  he  comes  from  one  of  the  best  families, 
and—" 

"Oh,  I  know,  I  know.  But  what  sort  of  a  reputation  has  he  ? 
I  met  him  once,  and  —  well,  I  wouldn't  let  Bess  get  to  care  too 
much.     She  may  be  disappointed." 

"You're  too  absurd,  Kate.    Don't  you  suppose  I've  looked  him 
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all  up  ?  If  you  have  heard  that  he's  engaged,  you're  mistaken. 
He  was,  but  broke  it  off  early  this  fall.  He  had  known  the  girl 
always,  and  been  engaged  for  the  last  five  years.  And,  of 
course,  you  know  how  it  must  be,  a  man  like  that,  going  away 
and  changing  his  ideas.  Oh,  don't  say  I  haven't  looked  him  up. 
I  haven't  left  a  stone  unturned.  You  must,  Kate,  like  Morris's 
cousin.  He's  shy  and  not  good  looking  ;  but  you  can  win  him 
over.  Besides,  he  is  not  engaged.  You  can  say  anything 
to  him." 

But  Kate  didn't  find  this  last  so  easy.  In  fact  she  found  very 
little  to  say.  Mr.  Channing's  cousin  was  short,  wore  a  beard, 
and  was  fearfully  silent.  His  only  virtue  to  Kate  lay  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  unengaged.  He  was  most  decidedly  not  good 
looking  and  was  far  from  clever.  Fannie  left  Kate  with  him  in 
the  library  shortly  after  their  arrival  at  the  house.  The  rest  of 
the  party  had  disappeared  with  Mr.  Channihg  to  try  a  new  ice- 
boat on  the  lake  and  had  left  word  that  they  would  not  return 
until  shortly  before  dinner.  Kate,  amidst  all  these  fiancees  and 
lovers,  could  not  stay  entirely  out  of  the  game,  and  with  a  sigh, 
she  determined  to  make  the  most  of  what  was  given  her.  But 
try  as  she  might,  to-day  her  charms  absolutely  stood  still. 
They  balked  like  a  stubborn  horse.  She  found  Mr.  Channing's 
cousin  was  a  professor  of  Latin  at  a  co-educational  college.  He 
quite  approved  of  co-education,  which  Kate  did  not.  For  half 
an  hour  she  managed  to  keep  up  a  discussion,  but  it  finally,  for 
want  of  fuel,  died  down.  Then  she  attempted  the  theater. 
'Twas  a  failure.  The  same  with  the  opera.  As  to  literature, 
she  found  that  Mr.  Channing's  cousin  had  really  very  little  time 
to  read  any  of  the  modern  novels.  She  discussed  "Trilby"  with 
him,  and  "Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night,"  but  could  find  nothing 
later.  She  smiled  to  hear  herself  criticising  the  novels  of  Scott 
and  Dickens  in  this  modern  day.  But  when  the  little  man  men- 
tioned Cicero  and  Horace,  Kate's  smile  disappeared.  This  was 
not  her  field,  and  she  fled  from  it  with  fear.  She  resorted  to 
some  personal  remark,  a  side  glance,  and  a  coquettish  manner. 
But  this  was  not  the  field  of  Mr.-  Channing's  cousin,  and  he, 
also,  with  fear  fled  and  resorted  to  silence. 

Kate  was  glad  to  go  upstairs  and  dress  for  dinner,  and  she 
anticipated  not  a  little  meeting  again  Mr.  Walters.  Her  man- 
ner to  him  when  she  met  him  was  that  which  she  gave  to  all 
engaged  men  or  those  about  to   be,   friendly,  open,  genuine. 
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Walters  had  not  expected  to  meet  Kate  McClellan,  and  he 
started  as  he  took  her  hand. 

"This  is  mighty  jolly,"  he  said,  a  little  uneasily.  "I  didn't 
know  the  last  guest  was  to  be  you.  I  can't  imagine  anything 
finer.     I  haven't  seen  you  since  —  last  summer." 

Mrs.  Channing,  standing  near  by,  said,  "Were  you  at  the 
same  place  that  Kate  was  ?  And  did  you  know  how  she  carried 
on,  and  what  harm  she  did,  and  how  people  talked  ?  Oh,  Fve 
heard  about  it.  Her  actions  were  really  quite  shocking,  weren't 
they,  Mr.  Walters?" 

Walters  glanced  at  Kate.  "Yes,"  he  laughed  nervously. 
"  Pretty  hard  on  the  man,  I  understand." 

Bess  turned  to  Mr.  Walters.  "Of  course  you  do  not  know," 
Kate  heard  the  young  girl  say  to  him,  "about  Miss  McClellan's 
wonderful  success  with  engaged  men.  She's  a  marvel,  but  last 
summer  — " 

Kate  moved  away  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

At  table,  the  lovers  were  all  placed  side  by  side.  Kate  sat 
next  to  Mr.  Channing's  cousin  at  the  extreme  end  from  Walters 
and  Bess,  and  attempted  more  conversation.  She  devoted  her 
entire  attention  to  him.  She  would  not  be  outdone.  Here  was 
a  man.  She  would  interest  him.  She  must  fathom  him.  Dur- 
ing the  salad  course  they  began  to  talk  about  Europe.  He  had 
travelled  a  good  deal,  and  Kate  drew  a  sigh  of  relief.  At  last — 
a  topic  !    They  were  talking  about  Vesuvius. 

"  Did  you  go  up  by  the  Finicula  or  on  horseback  ?"  she  asked. 

"By  rail,"  he  answered. 

"  Oh,  did  you  ?  You  really  do  not  know  what  you  missed. 
'Twas  such  fun  by  the  path  on  horses.  You  really  should  have 
tried  that." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Channing's  cousin,  a  little  sadly,  "  I  wanted 
to  go  that  way,  but  Mrs.  Channing  preferred  the  railroad." 

" Mrs.  Channing  ?    Fannie?    Surely,  she— " 

"  No.     I  do  not  mean  her.     I  mean  —  er  —  my  wife." 

"  Oh,  I  didn't'  know  —  I  understood  —  that  is  —  "  Kate  hesi- 
tated. "I  see.  Of  course,  then,  you  went  by  railroad."  She 
finished,  lamely. 

The  man  seemed  to  think  an  explanation  necessary.  "Mrs. 
Channing — er — my  wife — was  very  sorry  not  to  be  here  at  this 
house  party,  but  she  had  to  stay  with  the  children.  We've 
quite  a  family,"  he  said. 
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Kate,  after  the  first  shock,  pulled  herself  together.  Had  she 
graduated,  she  wondered,  from  the  engaged  man  to  the  married 
one  ?    Were  they  to  be  treated  alike  ? 

"Ah,"  she  said,  "I'm  sorry  she  couldn't  come.  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  known  her.     Tell  me  about  her." 

The  man  looked  at  her  in  amazement.  "About  her?"  he  said. 
"About  Mrs.  Channing  ?  There  isn't  much  to  say  except  that 
she  couldn't  come." 

"It's  funny,  isn't  it?"  Kate  exclaimed,  "  that  when  a  man 
knows  a  woman  but  slightly  he  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
her,  but  when  he  knows  her  well,  nothing  ?    Isn't  it  ?" 

"Er— yes,"  said  Mr.  Channing's  cousin,  vaguely.  It  sounded 
like  the  hopeless  thud  of  their  conversation  as  it  hit  an  impene- 
trable wall  over  which  it  could  not  pass. 

But  Kate  struggled  on  heroically.  "And  after  Vesuvius 
where  did  you  go  ?  "  she  asked. 

For  the  next  two  days  Mrs.  Channing  managed  everything 
according  to  her  own  liking.  She  sent  Bess  and  Walters  off  on 
horseback.  Two  of  the  engaged  couples  she  bundled  off  on  long 
sleighrides,  and  the  pair  that  remained  found  warm,  empty 
rooms  and  open  fireplaces.  Kate  devoted  herself  with  vigor  to 
Mr.  Channing's  cousin,  not  quite  forgiving  Fannie  for  the  joke, 
but  determined  not  to  be  outdone  by  it. 

Mrs.  Channing  rejoiced  to  see  with  what  ease  Walters  and 
Bess  drifted  together.  But  there  was  no  one  else  for  either  of 
them.  Kate  avoided  Mr.  Walters  on  all  occasions,  and  the  other 
girls  were  far  too  preoccupied  to  bother  about  him.  Besides 
Mrs.  Channing  arranged  everything,  at  all  times,  so  that  these 
two  were  within  stone's  throw  of  one  another. 

"  Such  devotion  !  He's  quite  in  love  with  her,"  Fannie  whis- 
pered to  Kate,  and  Kate  shutting  her  eyes  to  all  but  Mr.  Chan- 
ning's cousin,  believed  it. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  before  their  departure,  before  din- 
ner, Kate  sat  alone  in  the  drawing  room,  awaiting  the  others. 
Walters  entered. 

"  Alone  ?"  he  asked.     Kate  looked  up  and  smiled. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "won't  you  come  in  and  sit  down  ?"  She 
felt  perfectly  at  ease.  She  always  did  with  love-sick  men.  She 
was  back  on  the  old,  familiar  ground. 

"  Thank  you.     I  think  I  will.     Bess  is  dressing  for  dinner." 

"Bess  is  a  dear  girl,"  Kate  went  on  quite  naturally.     "I 
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heard  you  painted  her  portrait.  Slio  is  certainly  a  beauty.  I 
wouldn't  let  any  other  artist  attempt  her,  if  I  were  you.  She's 
too  pretty  and  altogether  lovely.  You'd  lose  her."  Walters 
drew  up  a  chair  and  sat  down  near  Kate. 

"Are  you  trying  with  cue  some  of  that  wonderful  tact  of 
your's  which  I  have  heard  of  ?  If  so,  I  just  want  to  say  you've 
hit  on  the  wrong  girl/'  he  said. 

"  Why — I  thought — I  understood  that  that  was  broken  off." 

"  Yes,  it  is.     But,  still,  must  she  then  be  Bess  ?  " 

"If  she  isn't,  I  think  you  horribly  unfair  to  the  other  girl 
and  to  Bess  too." 

"  I  have  got  to  be  polite  to  my  hostess,  and  as  for  the  other 
girl,  she  refuses  to  have  anything  to  say  to  me." 

"  What  is  she  like  ?  "  Kate  asked. 

"  Fve  wanted  to  tell  you  a  long  while.  Last  summer  I  didn't 
have  the  right,  and  until  now  you've  avoided  me.  Do  you  know 
Fve  been  wanting  to  tell  you  about  her  all  the  fall  ?  And  since 
Fm  right  in  your  line,  I  mean  horribly  in  love, — I  hope  you'll 
listen  with  as  much  kindness  as  you  do  to  the  others." 

"I  will.  Tell  me  about  her,"  said  Kate.  Walters  gave  her 
one  of  the  old  silent  glances  that  she  remembered  so  well.  The 
summer — all  she  had  felt  during  that  short,  full  month — flashed 
before  her.  She  tried  to  feel  the  indifferent  interest  she  did  in 
other  men's  affairs,  but  her  heart  beat  wildly.  Walters  did  not 
take  his  eyes  away  from  her. 

"  I'm  glad  you'll  listen,"  he  said  in  a  strange,  suppressed  voice. 
"She's—" 

Kate  suddenly  understood.  "  No,  no.  Don't  tell  me,"  she 
whispered  and  walked  swiftly  over  before  the  open  fire.  "  Not 
now,"  she  added. 

Walters  rose  and  stood  beside  her,  looking  down  into  the 
flames.  "I  am  glad  you  added  that  last,"  he  said.  "I  can 
wait." 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  Mrs.  Channing  read  the 
following  to  Morris  : 

"Dearest  Fannie  :  I  am  still  interested  in  engaged  men,  but 
this  one  is  engaged  to  me  and  you  don't  know  the  difference.  I 
always  vowed  I'd  never  marry  an  ex-engaged  man,  but  they 
were  all  I  had  to  choose  from,  thank  heaven,  and  besides  I  had 
to  fix  up  the  trouble  done  last  summer.  Not  until  now  did  I 
understand  what  engaged  men  felt  when  they  wanted  so  to  talk 
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about  it.  I  must  see  you.  I  must  tell  you  about  him.  I  must 
do  something.  Give  my  love  to  Bess.  I  hear  she  is  desperately 
in  love  with  a  college  youth,  and  he  with  her.  Don't  object. 
Life's  too  short  to  cheat  them  of  a  year.  Come  to  me  when  you 
can.  Kate." 

''She's  forgotten  his  name,"  said  Mrs.  Channing.  "How 
annoying !  It's  the  man  she  met  last  summer.  I  wonder  who 
it  is."     Morris  laughed  softly. 

"  It's  hard  on  Walters.  There  is  a  rumor  about  that  he's  mad 
about  Kate  McClellan.  I'll  have  to  stop  in  at  his  studio  and 
break  the  news  to  him  this  noon,  poor  chap." 

Olive  Chapin  Higgins. 


WHAT   THE   CHRONICLER   TOLD 


Beatrice,  the  Harper's  daughter,  sat  by  the  door  of  her  cot- 
tage as  the  shadows  stretched  out  over  the  hillsides,  and  the 
birds  above  her  were  singing  their  Vesper  song.  Her  hands  lay 
idly  among  a  mass  of  red  and  white  flowers  in  her  lap,  but  her 
eyes  were  watching  eagerly  the  road  where  it  turns  sharply  out 
of  the  valley  by  the  fountain. 

Suddenly  she  gave  a  start  and  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace, 
leaving  a  trail  of  trampled  blossoms  behind  her  on  the  lawn. 
The  fountain  was  only  a  little  way  from  the  Harper's  cottage,  and 
almost  before  Beatrice  had  reached  the  wall,  the  horseman  was 
reining  up  beneath  it. 

"  The  Saints  bless  thee,  Signorina  !  But  I  have  a  boon  to 
ask." 

At  the  sound  of  a  strange  voice,  the  light  had  gone  from 
Beatrice's  eyes,  but  her  first  look  at  the  stranger  brought  it 
sparkling  back  again.  What  matter  it  how  he  looked  ;  whether 
his  lips  were  thick  or  fine,  whether  his  nose  was  straight  or 
snubbed, — he  had  a  bold,  black  eye,  and  the  jaunty,  red  cap  with 
its  long  plume  sat  on  the  back  of  a  mass  of  bewitching  black 
curls.  Enough  to  bring  light  to  the  eyes  of  any  idle  maiden 
who  sits  watching  in  the  mysteries  of  twilight. 

The  maiden  blushed  deeply  and  cast  down  her  eyes  till  they 
rested  on  the  pointed  toe  of  his  red  slipper. 
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"Oil,  Sir  Stranger,  I  have  mistaken  you  for — for — "the  blush 
deepened. 

"  No  mistake,  fair  maid,  if  it  was  for  your  adorer  you  took 
me/'  and  springing  up  in  his  saddle,  he  possessed  himself  of  a 
small,  white  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

The  maid  gave  a  little  scream  and  sought  to  free  herself. 

"Hist,  while  I  tell  thee  a  secret  \n  He  made  another  spring 
and  was  on  the  wall  beside  her,  drawing  her  down.  ''I  am  a 
prince  in  disguise.  On  my  head  there  is  a  price.  In  my  heart 
there  is  a  wound  that  none  may  see.  Oh,  fair  maiden,  in  the 
name  of  thine  own  black  eyes,  for  the  sake  of  thine  own  sweet- 
heart, I  entreat  thee  give  me  shelter  and  food  for  this  one  night 
and  I  will  make  thee  my  princess  for  thy  whole  life  long." 

The  color  faded  once  more  from  the  maiden's  cheek,  and  the 
tears  shone  on  her  lashes  soft. 

"  Oh,  haste  thee,  make  thee  haste  to  the  cottage  !"  she  cried, 
u  ere  thine  enemies  discover  thee,  and  there  shalt  thou  have  rest 
and  refreshment,  and  I  will  bind  up  for  thee  thy  wounds  and 
guard  thee  with  mine  own  life." 

"Angel  of  mercy,  mine  own,  my  love  !  "  and  he  drew  her  to 
him  and  kissed  her  there  on  the  wall.  "  Such  sacrifice  never 
could  I  demand.  More  fitting  by  far  it  is  that  I  should  die  for 
thee." 

"Oh,  come,  come  away!"  implored  the  maiden.  "I  suffer 
whilst  thou  art  here." 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  prince,  glancing  down  at  the  highway  be- 
neath them,  "but  first  must  I  get  my  good  steed." 

"  Only  come,  and  I  will  bring  thy  steed." 

"Together  let  us  bring  him  then."  And  with  graceful 
strength  did  he  swing  her  down  to  the  saddle  before  him.  One 
hand  was  around  her  slender  waist  while  with  the  other  he  gath- 
ered up  the  reins.  But  hardly  had  they  started,  when,  "  Hark!" 
he  cried  and  drew  the  horse  back  on  his  haunches,  "'tis  the 
voice  of  my  great  enemy,  the  Cardinal.  I  am  discovered  ere  I 
gain  the  house.  No  hope  is  left  me  but  to  try  brave  Victor's 
mettle.     Say,  wilt  thou  fly  with  me  and  share  my  fate  ?" 

"  In  life  or  death,  my  prince,"  sighed  the  girl,  and  her  glossy 
head  sank  upon  his  breast. 

"  Then  I  defy  thee,  Fortune.  Bring  what  thou  wilt,  my  love 
and  I  shall  conquer." 

And  with  this,  he  drove  the  rowel! s  into  his  horse's  flanks  till 
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the  thunder  of  their  own  steed's  hoofs  drowned  all  sounds  of 
their  pursuers. 

Guided  by  her,  they  dodged  and  doubled  through  valleys  and 
groves,  under  crags  and  over  streams,  and  still  their  enemy  kept 
on  their  track.  But  at  last,  as  the  darkness  fell,  they  slipped 
into  a  narrow  little  defile  and  heard  with  joy  the  cavalcade 
sweep  by  them  on  the  open  road. 

' '  Here  are  we  safe,  for  the  night  at  least/'  the  prince  cried 
exultingly,  as  they  picked  their  way  in  the  darkness. 

The  maiden  lifted  her  hands  to  his  face  and  drew  it  down  to 
hers,  and  their  hearts  seemed  to  meet  in  that  one  long  kiss.  As 
he  raised  his  head  he  gave  a  low  cry,  "  Oh,  a  light  ! " 

"Yes,"  said  the  maiden,  "here  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Ambrose. 
Here  are  we  safe." 

"And  here,  my  love,  wilt  thou  fulfil  thy  promise,"  said  he, 
bending  over  her  to  caress  her  soft,  black  hair,  "and  become 
my  queen  ?  " 

"  O,  thou,  my  king,  my  very  soul  cries,  yea." 

And  so,  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  they  two  rode  up  to  the 
little  postern.  The  prince  took  forth  his  sword  and  gave  three 
sounding  blows  on  the  gate.  Twice  and  again  did  he  have  to 
knock  ere  the  gate  noiselessly  opened  and  a  tall  monk,  thin  and 
pale,  and  clad  in  white  from  head  to  foot,  stood  before  them, 
thrusting  a  lanthorn  into  their  faces. 

"  Holy  Father,  behold  two  strangers  in  great  peril,  who  crave 
of  thee  protection  for  the  night  and  more  —  much  more  —  that 
thou  wilt  bestow  thy  blessing  upon  their  new-born  love  and  seal 
it  for  eternity  with  the  bond  of  Mother  Church." 

"That  is  a  great  boon  ye  ask,  my  son,  for  what  have  I  to  do 
with  carnal  affections  ?  Ye  must  give  me  that  will  buy  me  par- 
don for  the  sin  of  blessing  such  lust." 

"Merrily,"  replied  the  prince,  jingling  a  purse  of  coin.  "An 
this  can  not  buy  thee  pardon  for  all  the  sins  of  thine  order,  put 
me  on  the  rack  for  a  miser." 

The  monk's  thin  lips  distended  into  a  grin  as  he  heard  the 
chink  of  the  gold,  and  he  held  out  his  hand  for  the  purse. 

"Nay,  softly  !"  said  the  prince.  "Thou  hast  not  won  it  yet. 
When  the  bond  is  knit,  then  shalt  thou  have  it,  on  my  honor  as 
a  gentleman." 

So  the  monk  bade  them  enter  and  conducted  them  through  a 
dark  passage  to  a  dimly-lighted  chapel  where  two  monks  were 
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kneeling,  Baying  prayers  for  the  dead.     A  low  word  in  the  ear 

of  each,  spoken    bj  the  guide,  and    a   clink   of  the  coins  on   the 

par;  of  the  prince,  induced  them  to  Leave  for  a  space  their 
prayers  for  the  wealthy  departed  and  stand  as  witnesses  to  the 
marriage  of  the  stranger  pair. 

And  now  all  was  made  ready.  The  first  monk  stood  before 
the  altar,  the  other  two  stood  one  on  either  side,  and  the  lovers 
prepared  to  kneel  at  the  chancel  rail,  when  of  a  sudden  the 
prince  cried  "  Hold  !"  and  turning  upon  Beatrice,  thus  spake, 
''0,  Beatrice  !  Beatrice,  daughter  of  the  Harper!  I  do  declare 
thee  to  be  the  falsest  of  women.  Thou  who  before  Father 
Antonio  of  Sancta  Maria  plighted  thy  troth  to  Pietro  Bonoli,  a 
peasant  poor  as  thyself,  yet  ready  with  life  and  honor  to  defend 
thee  —  thou  hast  deserted  him  for  the  first  passer-by,  for  one 
whom  thou  knowest  not,  for  whose  name  and  estate  thou  hast 
no  warrant  but  his  word.  Behold  me!"  tearing  off  the  curly 
wig  and  beard,  "  Behold  me  !  thy  wronged  lover  !  Oh,  well  it 
is  for  me  that  I  thought  to  prove  thee  ere  thou  broughtest  shame 
upon  my  head.  Down  !  Down  on  the  steps  of  the  altar  and 
pray  for  pardon.  For  henceforth  I  go  to  proclaim  through 
Italy,  through  France,  through  the  world,  the  perfidy  and 
shame  of  Beatrice,  the  False." 

And  here  the  chronicler  adds,  in  his  quaint  Italian  of  the 
middle  ages:  — 

"  Three  lessons  doth  this  story  teach  :  that  inconstancy  is  the 
deadliest  sin  in  man  or  maid,  for  it  bringeth  all  to  sorrow  and 
many  to  disgrace ;  that  jealousy  is  but  Mother  to  inconstancy 
and  bringeth  it  forth,  for  it  stirreth  up  a  great  storm  in  waters 
that  might  flow  forever  unruffled  ;  and  that  greed  is  the  ruin  of 
us  all,  for  we  sell  our  souls  for  gold,  nor  ever  receive  that 
wherewith  to  buy  absolution." 

Margaret  Wilson  McCutchen. 


FIRE   OF    YOUTH 

I  sat  by  the  fire  and  watched  the  quick  sparks 
Whip  up  the  black  chimney  hole  into  the  day. 

My  Youth  sat  out  on  the  cold  door-step, 
Head  in  her  hands,  with  no  word  to  say. 

Years  we  sat  thus,  we  two  alone  ; 

She  at  the  doorway,  I  by  the  fire  ; 
She,  silent,  cold  as  the  gray  door-stone, 

I,  hot  with  the  flaming  of  heart's  desire. 
And  I  never  looked  at  my  frail,  small  Youth, 

But  I  watched  the  fire-fiends  lurch  and  leap, 
And  I  felt  no  touch  of  cold-fingered  Truth 

Through  my  maze  of  the  fire-hand's  throb  and  sweep. 

One  night  the  fire  fell  dull,  grew  dim 

And  I  shivered  and  muttered,  "  How  may  this  be?  " 
And  I  spake  to  my  Youth,  so  pale  and  slim  : — 

"Youth,  blow  on  my  fire,  and  mend  it  for  me." 
Then  I  felt  a  great  heat  close  to  my  heart, 

And  I  looked  up,  dreaming  ;   but  what  to  see 
Save  a  tall  flame,  slim  as  a  barbed  dart, 

That  rippled  and  ruffled  and  shook  towards  me. 
It  stood  in  silence,  and  waved  like  wind, 

And  throbbed  with  wonderful,  hushing  heat ; 
Then  bent  and  broke.     And  the  room  was  lined 

With  flame-gold  pinions  and  flame-red  feet. 

Then  all  was  gone.     At  my  feet  there  lay 

A  heap  of  ashes,  gray  and  white  ; 
And  the  cloudy  dawn  of  a  solemn  day 

Slunk  up  to  the  windows,  hungry  for  light. 
The  fire-fiends  fluttered,  ash- webs  —  gray — 

No  fire-hands  mazed  me  with  their  glow. 
I  stood  and  looked  at  the  heavy  day. 

Through  the  swinging  door  I  could  see  the  snow. 
And  no  one  sat  at  the  rude  door-stone, 

Head  in  her  hands,  with  no  word  to  say  — 
I  was  very  cold,  and  all  alone  — 

For  my  Youth  had  left  me  —  had  fled  away. 
And  I  ran  with  a  cry,  and  leaned  on  the  door, 

But  the  snow  beat  in.     I  was  all  alone. 
My  thoughts  were  as  ashes  on  the  floor, 

By  the  coward  breath  of  a  dull  wind  blown. 
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Then  I  knew  as  I  stood  in  tin*  ol<l.  old  snow 

That  my  Youth  had  been  bhe  rippling  flame  — 
That  my  Youth  bad  made  the  Ore-hands  glow, 

And  now  Bhe  was  gone,  and  I  was  ro  blame. 
For  I  never  spoke  to  my  tongueless  Youth, 

Head  in  her  hands,  on  the  cold  door-stone  ; — 
I  only  took  what  she  gave,  forsooth  ! 

I  never  thanked.     Now,  I  was  alone. 

Then  I  sat  by  the  ashes  down  on  the  floor, 

Heart  in  the  ashes,  no  word  to  say. 
The  snow  heaped  in  through  the  noisy  door, 

And  the  day  looked  in  —  the  cold-faced  day. 

Fannie  Stearns!Davis. 


IF  I   WERE  BLIND 

If  I  were  blind,  and  ne'er  might  see  again 
The  faint,  green  mist  of  spring  steal  o'er  the  trees, 
Nor  ever  find  the  first  familiar  blooms, 
Violets  and  mayflowers,  save  by  fragrances  ; — 
If  I  were  blind,  I  yet  could  lie,  thank  God, 
Beneath  low  boughs  upon  the  springing  grass, 
Feel  small,  soft  petals,  drifting  slowly  down 
Upon  my  sightless  face,  and  still  could  drink 
The  apple  blossom's  scent, — though  I  were  blind. 

If  I  were  blind,  and  could  not  watch  the  birds 
Come  flocking  from  the  South  on  welcome  wing, 
Not  even  see  the  robin  in  the  elm,  but  only  feel 
My  pulses  throb  the  faster,  should  he  sing  ; 
Then,  if  one  led  me  far  within  the  wood, 
Where  shyest  birds  sing  fearlessly  and  free, 
One  song  of  all  the  rest  —  clear,  lingering,  sweet  — 
Would  make  me  list  with  heart  and  ears  ;  I'd  know 
The  silver- throated  thrush,  though  I  were  blind. 

If  I  were  blind,  and  nevermore  might  watch 
Thine  eyes  at  meeting  mine  grow  bright  with  love, 
Nor  ever  more,  beneath  the  summer  stars, 
Might  see  thy  face  band  o'er  me  from  above, — 
Ah,  were  I  blind,  how  would  my  heart  leap  up 
To  hear  thy  footstep  on  my  chamber  floor  ! 
Yea,  and  the  lightest  touch  of  this  thy  hand. 
Thy  voice's  lowest  tone,  my  heart  would  know 
From  all  the  rest,  dear  love,  though  I  were  blind. 

Clara  Winifred  Newcomb. 


AN  ENGAGED  ROMANCE 

It  occurs  to  rne  that  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  people  who 
are  engaged.  Even  the  magazine-writers  slight  them.  Love- 
stories  always  run  from  the  beginning  to  "Yes,  John",  or  from 
"I  will"  to  the  end,  and  the  in-between  is  scarcely  noticed. 
Yet  in  many  cases  I  believe  the  engagement  to  be  the  crucial 
period.  It  was  so  with  my  friend  Cynthia  and  my  brother 
Willis. 

Cynthia  is  rather  small  and  very  dark.  She  is  not  very  pretty, 
but  she  has  lustrous  black  hair  and  a  tragical-comical  mouth. 
There  is  an  uncompromising  directness  and  energy  about  Cyn- 
thia when  she  wants  something,  which  is  only  equalled  by  the 
eccentricity  of  her  wants.  I  always  thought  Willis  would  have 
trouble  with  her.  To  begin  with,  he  won  her  altogether  too 
easily.  They  simply  went  off  instantaneously  and  were  engaged 
almost  before  the  words  of  their  introduction  were  pronounced. 
Because  Willis  is  exceedingly  deliberate,  people  said  Cynthia 
must  have  done  it  all,  but  Willis  is  a  cool  hand,  and  I  suppose 
he  discovered  he  loved  her  and  serenely  took  everything  else 
for  granted.  That  is  his  way.  People  always  do  exactly  as 
Willis  expects  them  to  —  except  Cynthia. 

What  a  different  couple  were  Jack  and  Helen  !  Helen  was 
the  sort  of  girl  a  nice  man  always  falls  in  love  with  to  the  scorn 
and  disgust  of  every  other  girl  he  knows.  I  always  wanted  to 
jab  pins  into  her  to  see  if  she  would  jump.  She  was  one  of 
those  entirely  blank,  receptive  people  whose  only  characteristic 
is  a  certain  vague  obstinacy,  that  men  with  strong,  vivid 
natures  always  fall  in  love  with.  Jack  was  an  exuberant  spirit 
with  a  most  winningly  boyish  manner. 

These  four  were  the  only  engaged  people  in  the  place  that 
summer.  Naturally  they,  the  two  girls  at  least,  noticed  each 
other  a  little.  One  would  not  say  there  was  rivalry,  but  there 
was  at  least  comparison  between  them. 

The  trouble  began  the  night  of  the  play.  I  was  making  up 
Cynthia  in  the  wings  when  we  heard  Jack  and  Helen,  whom  I 
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had  just   made  up  as  a  maid,  holding  rather  a*  tender  con v< 
lion  on  the  other  Bide  of  a  slice  of  forest  tree. 

'"Star  o(  my  soul,  it  may  be  becoming  but  I  will  state  th.it 
your  face  LS  what   1  call  dirty." 

''Jack  !     It's  only  rouge." 

"It's  adorable,  dearest,  only  it  isn't  you.  I  wouldn't  have 
believed  all  the  rouge  in  the  world  could  change  your  face 
for  me.'' 

Well,  wouldn't  he?  I  considered  her  a  good-looking  girl 
after  I  finished  with  her. 

However,  she  said,  "  Oh,  Jack  !"  and  I  suppose  he  kissed  her. 
I  was  struggling  with  a  desire  to  shriek  aloud,  but  Cynthia 
looked  at  me  with  eyes  absolutely  round  with  thought. 

"Am  I  done  ?"  she  whispered,  and  snatched  up  a  hand-mirror 
and  studied  the  effect  intently.  She  should  have  been  satisfied. 
For  once  in  her  life  Cynthia  was  beautiful.  Then  she  whisked 
out  on  to  the  stage  where  Willis  was  managing  the  curtain  and 
dropped  him  a  profound  curtesy. 

"Oh,  Cynthia!    Lend  a  hand,  will  you?    This  thing  hitches!" 

"Willis,"  said  Cynthia,  in  her  sweetst,  lowest  voice,  "how  do 
you  like  me  ?" 

"By  Jove,  you're  stunning!  What  wonders  a  little  rouge 
will  do  ! " 

Now  that  was  tactless  of  Willis.  Cynthia's  nose  went  up  in 
the  air,  and  she  departed.  Willis  looked  surprised,  but  went  on 
fussing  over  the  curtain. 

And  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  trouble.  Willis  was  say- 
ing good-night  on  Cynthia's  piazza  when  she  remarked,  gazing 
at  the  windmill,  "  You  don't  make  love  as  nicely  as  Jack  Rich- 
ards." 

"  Don't  I  ?"  he  returned  contentedly. 

"You  don't  do  it  well  at  all." 

"I  flattered  myself  I  had  done  it  rather  neatly  this  time 
at  least." 

"That  remark  I  scorn.  If  you  mean  this  isn't  the  first  time, 
I  know  better.     No  other  girl  would  be  such  an  idiot  as  I." 

"  Sorry  you  think  it's  idiotic.     Can't  be  helped  now." 

"There,  Willis  !  I  ask  you,  as  man  to  man,  do  you  consider 
that  a  graceful  speech  ?    Jack  Richards  —  " 

"  Good  Lord,  Cynthia  !  have  you  got  Jack  Richards  on  the 
brain  ?     Let  him  alone." 
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"  I  will  not.     He  is  nicer  to  Helen  than  you  are  to  me." 

Willis  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height.  "Cynthia,  do  you 
expect  me  to  pattern  myself  on  Jack  Richards  ?" 

As  I  said,  Cynthia  is  determined. 

"  I  should  like  you  to  be  more  like  him  in  —  " 

"You  do  not  like  my  way  of  making  love  ?"  sternly.  "Very 
well,  then,  I  stop  making  love.     Good  night ! " 

And  he  departed  down  the  road,  stern,  inflexible,  leaving  her 
on  the  veranda,  fiery,  inflexible,  where  she  stayed  some  time, 
feeling  very  angry  and  I  think  a  little  bit  frightened,  two  states 
of  mind  which  are  entirely  compatible. 

The  morning  after  the  play  Cynthia  burst  in  upon  me  with 
"Jane  !  I  believe  he  means  it !  Last  night  he  said  he  would 
stop  making  love  to  me,  and  —  he  has  actually  done  it !  I  ask 
you  whether  I  had  not  a  perfect  right  to  tell  him  Jack  Rich- 
ards does  it  better  ?" 

"Cynthia  !"  I  gasped,  "did  you  —  " 

"Jane,"  she  said,  seriously,  "Willis  makes  love  like  a  green- 
grocer. And  if  I  don't  like  it,  why  shouldn't  I  say  so  ?  Does 
he  want  me  to  put  up  with  all  his  ways  ?  He  may  smoke  cigar- 
ettes —  a  man  of  his  size  — and  wear  that  hat  and  hum  through 
his  nose  out  of  tune,  but  I  must  have  some  compensation." 

"What  happened  ?  " 

"  He  came  in  to-day  while  we  were  at  breakfast.  He  spoke 
to  father  and  mother  and  then  he  said  to  me,  i  Good-morning 
Miss  Marsh P"  Cynthia's  lip  curled  scornfully.  "Father 
said,  'Why,  Will,  what's  this? 'and  he  said,  '0,  nothing,  sir 
Your  daughter  and  I  have  merely  suspended  relations  for  a 
while.'  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ?  I  boiled  over  and  said, 
'We  have  not.  We  are  as  engaged  as  ever.'  Then  he  said, 
'How  can  I  be  engaged  where  I  cannot  make  love  ?'  And  I 
said,  'Do  you  wish  to  break  our  engagement  ?'  And  so  we  broke 
it  right  there  over  the  rai^<?fcmelons,  and  he  went  off  ivhistling 
out  of  tune." 

"What  shall  you  do  ?"  I  asked. 

She  whirled  and  faced  me,  superbly  defiant. 

"On  one  thing,  Jane,  I  am  determined.     If  I  have  once  made 

a  stand  with  Willis  I  will  never  back  down.     Otherwise,  when 

we  are  married  —  " 

"But,"  I  interposed,  "the  engagement  is  broken." 
"Rot !     I  don't  care  if  a  million  engagements  are  broken, 
will  be  made  love  to  in  my  own  way." 
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"What  do  you  want.  Cynthia  ?" 

"\  want  yon  to  go  bo  Will  ami  tell  liim  you  are  quite  sure  1  will 
never  give  np.    Now  listen,  Janie,  don't  yon  think  I  am  right? 

Will  is  inclined  to  be  a  little  off-hand  with  me.  to  do  away 
with — all  the  social  amenities.  Now  I  have  always  thought 
that  the  only  thing  which  could  make  the  relation  of  husband 
and  wife  bearable  would  be  that  perfect  courtesy  that  you  see  — 
well  —  between  my  father  and  mother.  He  treats  her  as  if  Bhe 
were  egg-shell  china.  Will  treats  me  as  if  I  were  a  pewter  plat- 
ter, and  by  the  time  we  are  married  I  shall  be  as  valuable  to 
him  as  a  tin  dipper  in  the  sink  !  I  must  stop  him  now  or  lose 
my  future  happiness." 

I  gazed  at  Cynthia  with  admiration.  Who  would  not  have 
said  this  elaborate  defence  was  the  result  of  hours  of  medita- 
tion, and  the  whole  affair  had  been  planned  with  careful  fore- 
thought ?  Yet  I  knew  it  was  entirely  impromptu.  All  Cyn- 
thia wanted  when  she  began  was  a  little  flattery  from  Willis. 
But  if  she  had  chosen  to  make  the  affair  more  serious,  she  was 
entirely  equal  to  the  occasion — even  to  inventing  reasons  for 
her  actions,  and  few  women  are  capable  of  that. 

I  sought  out  Willis.  I  found  him  in  the  garden  smoking 
cigarettes,  humming  through  his  nose,  and  wearing  "that  hat". 
I  put  the  situation  before  Willis  in  mj  own  way — which  is  to  say 
I  repeated  Cynthia's  remarks  in  toto.     I  believe  in  frankness. 

Willis  stiffened  when  I  came  to  the  tin  dipper.  "Cynthia," 
he  remarked,  "is  just  as  valuable  as  she  chooses  to  make  her- 
self. This  whole  business  is  poppy-cock.  Does  Cynthia  expect 
me  to  change  to  suit  all  her  whims  ?  My  ways  are  myself. 
Ergo,  if  she  dislikes  my  ways  she  dislikes  myself.  Before  we 
are  married  she  has  got  to  learn  that  it's  me  she  loves,  not  any 
silly  ideal." 

"I  see  no  present  chance  of  your  being  married,"  I  hinted. 

"Neither  of  us  thinks  of  anything  else." 

"But  the  engagement  is  broken." 

"A  mere  formality,"  said  Will  coldly.  He  got  up.  He  lit 
another  cigarette,  jammed  on  "that  hat",  and  stepped  over  the 
gate  humming  through  his  nose.  Then  he  turned,  "Which  of 
us  do  you  bet  on  ? " 

"You,  really,"  I  answered.     "Officially  I  back  Cynthia." 

"Never  hedge,"  said  Willis,  "it  isn't  sport." 

Years  ago  I  used  to  meet  Willis  on  fields  of  battle  in  the  play- 
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room,  and  he  always  won.  But  here  I  felt  it  was  Greek  and 
Greek.  Cynthia,  too,  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  her  own  way. 
And  she  was  so  unexpected.  I  append  a  brief  diary  of  the 
days  that  followed. 

Wed:  2.30.     Tennis  tournament.     Cynthia  has  explained  to 
the  entire  club  in  conclave  assembled  that  the  engagement 
is  off.     The  club  seemed  embarrassed.     One  for  Cynthia. 
Wed  :  8.30.     Cynthia  is  flirting  outrageously  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Willis  calm. 
Wed:  10.30.     Scolded  Cynthia  and  left  her  crying.    Says  she 
can't  stand  it.     Says  she  is  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  engaged. 
Have  advised  her  to  meet  him  with  his  own  game  and  let 


him  alone, 
ors  are  his. 


What  will  he  do  to-morrow  ?     So  far  the  hon- 


Thurs  :  8  A.  m.     Pouring.     All  the  men  went  fishing  at  4  A.M. 

Thurs  :12  m.     Pouring.     No  men.     Everybody  blue. 

Thurs  :  5  p.m.     Still  pouring. 

Thurs  :  9  p.  m.     Men  not  home  yet.     Willis  wins  to-day. 

Fri :  10  a.m.  Willis  drove  four  Haskells  into  the  pond.  Cyn- 
thia passed  him  in  grand  form  after  the  third.  Hurrah  ! 
Hurrah  ! 

Fri :  12  M.     It's  all  up. 

The  worst  had  happened.  An  unbelievable  catastrophe  had 
dashed  our  hopes  to  the  ground.  This  was  it.  At  lunch  Willis 
made  such  a  queer  exclamation  over  a  letter  that  I  asked  what 
it  was. 

"  From  the  chief,"  said  Willis  with  an  odd  look.  "  I  go  back 
to-morrow." 

Then  indeed  I  rose  in  my  wrath.  " Willis  !"  I  cried  out,  "you 
made  that  up  !  " 

He  threw  me  the  letter  and  left  the  table,  but  I  was  too  much 
excited  to  see  that  he  was  really  more  worried  than  I.  This 
was  serious.  If  Willis  were  to  go  away  while  things  were  in 
this  condition  there  was  no  foretelling  the  catastrophes  that 
might  occur. 

Cynthia  turned  pale  at  my  news. 

"Jane  !"  she  quavered,  clutching  my  arm,  "Jane,  what  shall 
I  do?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  said  miserably. 

"Oh,  dear!"  gasped  Cynthia.  "Oh,  dear!"  She  began  to 
walk  swiftly  to  and  fro  like  a  beast  in  a  cage.     It  struck  me 
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that  I  had  aever  seen  anyone  do  thai  outside  of  a  story-book.     I 

frit  that    -rcat    things  were  coming  and   I  was  right.     Cynthia 

oame  and  sat  down  beside  me  and  said  calmly,  "I  give  up." 
••What  |,J  I  gasped. 

"  But  of  course  I  shan't  let  him  know  it,"  said  Cynthia. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  Xothing.  Wait  till  to-night.  Something  will  happen  at 
the  dance.  Providence  has  got  to  do  something.  We  can't  be 
expected  to  do  everything,  can  we  ?" 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  hand  of  fate  was  already  pretty 
visible  when  Willis  received  his  letter.  Against  Willis  alone 
Cynthia  might  have  prevailed,  but  Willis  and  fate  made  a  fairly 
strong  team. 

He  also  came  to  me.  ''Jane,"  he  said,  "do  you  think  Cyn- 
thia is  as  obstinate  as  ever  ?" 

I  looked  Willis  over.  I  measured  him  with  my  eye,  coldly, 
scornfully.  Then  I  said  with  scathing  emphasis,  "Do  you 
want  me  to  say  she  is  weakening,  so  that  if  you  have  to  give  in 
you  will  feel  less  cheap  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Willis  brazenly. 

"All  right,"  said  I,  "she  is." 

He  heaved  a  long  sigh.     "  Thank  the  Lord  ! " 

Really  that  was  the  first  time  it  struck  me  that  the  whole 
affair  was  perhaps  a  little  hard  on  Willis. 

"  Look  here,  Boy,"  I  said,  and  pulled  his  hair  a  little  to  cheer 
him  up,  "  don't  you  think  you  might  let  her  have  her  way  this 
once  ?    You're  not  the  Grand  Turk." 

"I'm  not  a  complete  jay,  either,"  said  he  definitely.  I  have 
always  observed  that  to  be  ridiculous  is  to  make  a  small  sacri- 
fice, but  one  absolutely  unpleasing  to  a  man.  I  suppose  I  looked 
dejected.  "Trust  to  luck,  Sis,"  said  he.  "I  dare  say  it  will 
come  out  all  right.  Providence  has  got  to  take  a  hand  in  this 
game." 

I  was  so  struck  with  the  similarity  of  their  states  of  mind 
that  I  went  to  Cynthia  with  the  news  that  Willis  only  needed  a 
word  to  make  him  cry  Pax.  Then  I  judged  that  I  having  paved 
the  way  in  both  directions,  Providence  might  possibly  accom- 
plish something.  And  Providence  intervened,  and  Jack  Rich- 
ards was  the  instrument. 

After  the  fifth  dance  Cynthia  gave  me  a  look  and  went  out- 
doors alone.     I  gave  Willis  a  look,  but  it  did  no  good,  so  I  went 
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over  to  him  and  whispered,  "  Cynthia  has  just  gone  into  the 
garden  alone."  Abiit,  excessit,  evasit,  erumpit.  I  never  saw 
anything  move  so  fast.  There  ensued  an  awful  interval.  I 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  I  too  went  out.  But  I  did  not  know 
that  there  were  five  people  in  the  garden,  and  that  Jack  and 
Helen  were  the  other  two. 

There  is  a  tool-house,  artistically  disguised  as  a  sylvan  abode, 
in  the  garden.  Behind  it  is  a  bench.  As  I  stood  in  the  dark  of 
the  veranda  I  saw  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  tool-house  Cyn- 
thia, and  on  the  left  hand  side  Willis,  mutually  ignorant  of  each 
other's  presence  and  both  with  their  backs  to  me,  and  I  per- 
ceived that  they  were  listening  to  something.  I  descended  into 
the  garden  and  occupied  a  strategic  position  behind  a  syringa. 
At  that  moment  the  waltz-music  went  low  and  soft,  and  the 
voice  of  Jack  behind  the  tool-house  soared  clear  and  distinct 
through  the  stillness. 

"  My  own  darling,  you  know  how  much  I  think  of  your  opin- 
ion, how  I  would  bow  to  your  slightest  wish  —  but  this,  this  is 
tyranny." 

No  answer.     I  knew  those  podgy  silences. 

"  Helen,  I  have  always  smoked  a  pipe." 

A  murmur. 

"Confound  Willis!" 

Tears,  evidently. 

"  Oh,  plague  it  all,  if  you  are  going  to  cry  —  " 

Helen  fled  from  the  tool-house  and  disappeared.  A  second 
after  Jack  stalked  viciously  off.  I  held  my  breath — the  expected 
happened.  Willis  laughed  out  loud.  Then  two  people  met 
suddenly  in  front  of  the  tool-house. 

"Willis!" 

"Cynthia!" 

"Have  you  been  eavesdropping  ?" 

"  Have  you  been  snooping  around  corners  listening  ?" 

"/call  it  ungentlemanly." 

"Cynthia,  for  curiosity,  do  you  really  like  that  sort  of  thing  ? 
'  My  own  darling,  I  grieve  to  wound  you,  but  I  must  smoke  a 
pipe.'" 

Willis's  laughter  shook  the  sunflowers. 

"'Poor  Helen  !"  said  Cynthia  with  emphasis. 

"Cynthia,  'my  own  darling',  what  an  unutterable  little  idiot 
you  are  ! " 
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At  this  point  1  discreetly  departed.  Willis  as  usual  carried 
things  with  a  high  hand. 

I  detained  Cynthia  in  the  dressing-room  a  minute  after  the 
dance. 

"  It's  all  right,"  she  whispered. 
"  I  know,"  I  said.     "  I  was  behind  the  syringa." 
"Then  you  heard?     Isn't  it  splendid  ?     I  never  expected  to 
catch  him  so." 

"Why — what  ?     I  thought  he  caught  you  rather." 
"Oh,  I  let  it  look  like  that,  but  Jane  —  don't  you  see  ?" 
I  did  not  see  at  all.    I  thought  the  victory  was  all  with  Willis. 
Cynthia  said  mysteriously,  "What  do  you  suppose  he  went 
and  listened  for  ?     Why,  to  find  out  how  Jack  did  it !  " 

On  this  point  I  reserved  my  opinion,  I  said  nothing.  The 
three  days  were  over,  and  the  blissful  idiots  re-engaged.  Their 
present  bond  is  not  one  that  can  be  lightly  broken.  My  only 
fear  is  lest  some  time  they  should  be  minded  to  return  in  con- 
versation to  the  memory  of  those  three  days,  and  the  question 
of  which  was  victorious  will  arise.  It  will  then  be  indeed  a 
case  for  me  and  Providence. 

Fanny  Hastings. 
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Daffodil 

So  long,  so  long  since  the  summer  died, 

And  the  last  warm  wind  went  home  ! 

I  ought  to  be  happy  here,  I  know. 

Under  the  great,  white  smother  of  snow  ; 

The  peach-bud  isn't  allowed  inside, 

Shivers  out  there  where  the  wind  sweeps  wide — 

Under  the  cloudy  dome — 

But  I  want  to  hear  the  robin  sing  — 

Mother  Earth,  is  it  almost  spring? 

Mother  dearest,  you  can't  have  guessed 

What  I'm  saving  up  for  you. 

You'll  see  my  brown  into  green  unfold, 

And  then  a  wonderful  star  of  gold 

Will  come  shining  out  of  the  green !    Your  breast 

Is  warm,  and  of  course  you  must  know  best 

What  daffodils  ought  to  do  ! 

But  I'm  certain  I  heard  the  robin  sing  — 

Mother,  isn't  it  almost  spring? 

Just  supposing  I  came  up  now 
Would  you  really  be  vexed  with  me? 
Would  you  really  try  to  look  cross  and  frown 
If  you  saw  me  slip  out  of  this  coat  of  brown  ? 
And  I'm  not  quite  sure  that  I  know  just  how. 
Oh,  it's  something  you  never  would  allow  ! 
But  I  do  so  want  to  be  free  ! 
And  I'm  sure  if  I  came  the  robin  would  sing  — 
Oh,  Mother  Earth,  it  must  be  spring ! 

Ellen  Gray  Barbour. 


Hecate 

Dim  through  the  night  the  votive  vapours  rise, 
The  while  the  young  moon  glides  aghast  and  pale 
With  stealthy  sidelong  glances  through  her  veil. 

Tregemina,  at  this  thy  sacrifice, 

Here  at  the  cross  roads,  waiting  thee  it  lies. 
Mistress  of  mystery,  mother  of  magic,  hail ! 
We  who  have  razed  with  flood  and  fire  and  flail 

Thine  ancient  cult,  once  more  thine  aspect  prize. 
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■•  [nsolenl  I  ye  who  have  my  ritee  innoyed 
And  think  mine  empire  grim  to  have  effaced, 

Faint1.  i>y  reproach  is  kindled,  not  destroyed, 
And,  in  ins  horoscope,  who  hath  dieplaoed 

The  star  I  ranged  above  him,  or  made  void 
A  single  line  that  in  his  palm  I  traced?" 

Al.lti:    MolJiiAN    WlCKiHT. 


Miranda  was  admirably  consistent.  She  rarely  if  ever  gave 
a  direct  answer  to  any  question  whatsoever.     There  was  in  her 

an  inborn  love  of  evasion 

The  Exception  Proves  the  Rule     which   was    thus    chiefly 

displayed.  This  does  not 
mean  that  Miranda  did  not  hold  firm  views  on  most  subjects, 
for  she  did,  but  it  required  skill  and  patience  to  discover  them. 
She  was  one  of  those  persons  whose  valuation  of  an  opinion  de- 
creases as  other  people's  knowledge  of  it  increases.  Her  father 
claimed  that  ever  since  she  could  talk  she  had  been  exceedingly 
averse  to  anything  like  an  assured  affirmative  or  a  decided  neg- 
ative. At  school  she  recited  her  lessons  as  if  she  had  a  secret 
to  tell  which  it  was  a  pity  to  divulge. 

Her  indirectness  caused  great  anguish  to  certain  small  boy 
schoolmates  who  adored  her,  for  Miranda  was  consistent  in 
another  thing, — she  had  always  had  a  host  of  admirers  of  vary- 
ing and  appropriate  ages.  The  little  boys  used  to  lean  over  the 
back  of  her  desk  and  anxious  to  please,  murmur  in  a  deadened 
whisper,  the  result  of  a  spelling  book  held  over  their  mouths  to 
elude  the  teacher, 

"I  say,  Miranda,  do  you  like  lime  drops  or  peppermint  stick 
the  best?" 

To  which  query,  Miranda,  with  a  smile  which  Mona  Lisa  her- 
self might  have  envied,  would  reply, 

"  I  do  think  candy  is  so  good." 

After  this  the  gallant  youths,  in  torturing  doubt  as  to  her 
preference,  felt  forced  to  squander  their  cherished  allowance  on 
both  varieties,  thus  proving  that  there  are  certain  advantages 
which  the  eternally  straightforward  lose. 

As  Miranda  grew  older  her  habit  of  evasion  became  even 
more  marked,  which  was  a  source  of  keen  annoyance  to  her 
family  and  mingled  despair  and  delight  to  her  lovers. 

"Miranda,"   her   father   would   say,    "won't  you  tell  those 
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young  whipper-snappers   I   can't  have   them   stay  here    after 
eleven." 


your  peonies  are  gorgeous, 


do 


"  Father/'  she  would  reply, 
let's  go  look  at  them." 

Then  if  he  continued  to  press  his  point, 

"Goodness,  how  the  veins  in  your  forehead  swell  when  you 
get  angry,"  she  would  say  calmly,  and  run  lightly  away  down 
the  garden  walk  to  return  with  a  small  tea  rose  which  she  would 
adjust  and  readjust  in  his  button-hole,  then  pat  his  head  tend- 
erly and  assure  him  that  he  was  the  handsomest  man  in  the 
world.  Then  he  would  somewhat  feebly  resume,  "  But  you  will 
tell  them,  Miranda  ?" 

And  though  Miranda  never  said  she  would,  yet  strange  to 
say  she  frequently  did  so.  Her  family  gradually  came  to  learn 
that  she  did  not  object  to  doing  certain  things,  but  to  saying 
that  she  would .  This  peculiarity  irritated  them  extremely  at 
times,  yet  they  accepted  it  for  a  reason  which  is  always  apt  to 
have  weight,  it  was  impossible  to  do  anything  else. 

"Ah!  Miranda,  we  adore  you,"  her  lovers  would  cry,  not 
quite  in  chorus  perhaps,  although  at  times  it  seemed  to  Miranda 
that  quick  succession  might  almost  be  said  to  constitute  a 
chorus. 

"  To  live  on  a  night  like  this  is  to  dream,"  possibly  Miranda 
would  indefinitely  reply,  but  of  what  she  dreamed  the  lovers 
knew  not,  yet  they  tried  some  of  them  many  days  to  discover. 
But  in  the  end  few  had  gained  wisdom  on  that  score.  Those 
who  thought  they  had  were  generally  occupied  telling  some 
other  girl  that  a  man  has  to  pass  through  a  series  of  boyish  fan- 
cies before  he  discovers  whom  it  is  that  he  really  loves. 

On  a  certain  day  Miranda  stood  on  her  father's  porch  and 
played  with  the  honeysuckle  vine,  not  entirely  unconscious  that 
it  formed  an  artistic  background  for  her  white  dress.  She 
picked  a  spray  of  the  flowers  and  stuck  them  in  her  hair  which 
was  brown,  and  was  not  actually  curled,  but  merely  waved  in- 
definitely. To  all  appearances  she  was  completely  unaware  of 
the  stalwart  young  man  who  came  striding  down  the  gravel 
path  towards  her.  He  had  caught  sight  of  her  as  he  came 
around  the  turn  in  the  road,  and  had  not  attempted  to  conceal 
the  fact  in  the  least,  but  had  been  gazing  at  her  ever  since  with 
the  frankest  admiration,  as  he  walked  along.  He  was  a  pecu- 
liarly straightforward  young  man  with  a  habit  of  coming  at 
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once  to  the  point  if  there  was  one,  and  remaining  silonl  if  there 
wasn't,  displaying  in  fact  a  dislike  of  quibbling  which  would 
have  made  him  a  very  poor  lawyer. 

He  often  had  wondered  why  it  was  that  when  he  so  preferred 
direct  methods  to  all  others  he  had  ever  come  to  caru  for 
Miranda,  He  had  tried  to  work  this  out  by  arranging  the  rea- 
sons in  his  mind  in  almost  mathematical  columns  as  if  he  were 
auditing  accounts.  But  he  could  not  solve  the  problem  any 
more  than  he  could  stop  caring.  So  he  came  often  to  see 
Miranda,  possibly  in  the  hope  of  thus  getting  some  further  light 
on  the  perplexing  subject,  though  as  he  had  known  her  since 
the  lime  drop  and  peppermint  candy  age,  this  was  an  excuse 
which  would  hardly  pass,  even  with  himself. 

On  this  particular  occasion  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Miranda  was  apparently  oblivious  of  his  existence  on  earth, 
and  far  less  conscious  of  his  presence  in  her  father's  garden,  and 
came  at  once  to  the  reason  for  his  visit. 

"  Miranda,"  he  said  quietly,  in  the  tone  which  most  people  use 
in  the  middle  of  a  conversation  instead  of  at  the  beginning,  "I 
want  to  know  if  you  care  to  go  up  the  river  to  the  blast  at  the 
furnace  to-night." 

"Why,  John,"  she  said,  looking  at  him  for  the  first  time. 
u  How  do  you  do  ?    Sit  down,  won't  you  ?" 

"I'm  sorry  I  can't,"  he  answered.  "  I  have  a  business  errand 
down  town  now.     Will  you  go  to-night  ?" 

"Go  ?"  queried  Miranda,  dwelling  on  the  word  in  some  sur- 
prise, as  though  it  were  a  new  and  unusual  one,  indicating 
nothing  but  a  monosyllabic  combination  of  letters  conveying 
no  idea.  John  repeated  his  invitation  with  a  calm  patience 
which  showed  perhaps  that  it  was  not  the  first  one  he  had  given 
her. 

"  The  moon  will  be  lovely  to-night,"  said  Miranda  smoothing 
a  tuck  in  her  dress. 

"Then  I'll  call  for  you  at  eight,"  answered  John,  which 
doubtless  indicated  that  this  was  not  the  first  invitation  of  his 
which  Miranda  had  accepted. 

From  all  this  it  may  be  judged  that  Miranda  was  a  very 
pretty  girl.  Had  she  been  plain  she  would  of  necessity  have 
been  more  direct  or,  as  her  brother  termed  it,  less  tiresomely 
"  coy."  But  for  Miranda  now  to  have  assumed  a  direct  form  of 
reply  would  have  practically  amounted  to  her  adopting  a  hypo- 
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critical  pose,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  she  could  have  done  so  even 
if  she  had  so  desired,  an  idea  which  never  occurred  to  her. 

That  night  the  glorious  moon  which  Miranda  had  predicted, 
hid  itself  completely  behind  a  dark  cloud,  aud  the  crowd  of  peo- 
ple mentioned  by  John  consisted  merely  of  another  man  and  a 
girl,  and  of  a  weighty  chaperon  propelled  by  two  sturdy  youths 
whose  bribe  is  not  on  record.  It  was  very  dark  at  the  dock,  and 
the  party  was  a  little  slow,  for  it  took  at  least  ten  minutes  to  get 
the  chaperon  seated  in  the  "wobbly  boat"  as  she  called  the 
canoe.  As  John  helped  Miranda  into  his  canoe,  it  rocked  vio- 
lently. 

"  I  feel,"  she  said,  "  as  if  I  were  stepping  into  a  well." 

The  chaperon's  canoe  passing  at  this  moment  made  a  few 
waves. 

"On  Mt.  Pelee,"  added  Miranda.  "We  ought  to  have 
brought  lanterns,"  she  continued. 

"We'd  have  appeared  in  the  papers  to-morrow  as  having 
given  a  water  carnival  if  we  had,"  commented  John,  adjusting 
a  cushion  for  her.  Then  he  commenced  to  paddle  gently,  so  that 
the  canoe  moved  very  slowly,  indeed  in  comparison  the  chap- 
eron's canoe  fairly  flew  along,  though  John  was  considered  ath- 
letic and  had  even  won  races  at  times  in  this  very  kind  of  boat. 

Miranda  sat  very  still,  afraid  to  move  for  fear  of  tumbling 
out  into  the  darkness  which  surrounded  them. 

"  Are  there  any  snags  in  the  river  ?  "  she  asked  at  length. 

"  Oh,  no,"  answered  John.     "  It's  twenty  feet  deep." 

"Then  I  hope  I'm  breathing  regularly,"  said  Miranda,  hardly 
daring  to  move  even  a  finger.  She  began  talking  about  a  new 
book  just  published,  considering  it  from  a  psychological  stand- 
point. But  John  said  that  it  was  hopeless  from  any  standpoint, 
which  discouraged  conversation  for  some  minutes.  Miranda 
grew  apprehensive.  She  could  think  of  nothing  which  would 
appropriately  break  the  silence,  and  she  began  to  fear  that  John 
would  ask  her  something  which  it  would  be  hard  to  reply  to 
evasively,  as  there  was  no  moon  to  refer  to, — nothing  in  fact  but 
this  dreadful  blackness.  She  wished  she  had  stayed  at  home, 
and  then  nervously  tied  a  knot  in  her  handkerchief,  pulling  it 
so  hard  that  the  canoe  tipped  a  little.  She  laughed  softly,  half 
mocking  and  half  afraid. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  John  gravely. 

"A  bad  omen,"  she  answered. 
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"For  the  canoe  to  tip  ?    Oh,  no,"  he  replied. 
"I  didn't  mean  that,  no,  I  won't  tell  what  amused  me,M  Bhe 
said,  for  she  had  laughed  because  she  remembered  that  bhe  last 

time  she  had  been  so  nervous  as  to  knot  her  handkerchief  she 
had  received  a  proposal  within  thf  next  five  minutes. 

11  At  this  moment  the  voice  of  the  chaperon  floated  faintly 
back  to  them. 

"  Do  hurry  or  you'll  miss  the  blast,"  she  called,  and  at  that 
moment  not  only  the  river,  but  the  surrounding  country  for 
some  distance  was  lit  up  with  a  gorgeous  red  glow  from  the 
furnace  flames,  which  the  sky  and  the  water  alike  reflected.  By 
the  aid  of  this  light  Miranda  saw  that  John  looked  so  serious, 
nay  more,  so  unhappy  that  she  deemed  it  best  to  attempt  to  say 
something  frivolous. 

11  What  a  lovely  color  that  would  be  for  candle  shades,  so  be- 
coming," she  said,  and  pointed  to  a  cloud  tinted  a  rose  pink  by 
the  flames.  Her  voice,  however,  belied  her  words  for  it  sounded 
as  gay  as  the  average  minister's  when  reading  a  text,  and  John 
looked  a  personification  of  the  concentrated  solemnity  of  an 
entire  congregation. 

The  chaperon  could  be  dimly  discerned  in  the  distance  land- 
ing with  difficulty  at  the  dock  near  the  furnace. 

"  Do  hurry,"  urged  Miranda,  and  the  canoe  shot  forward  with 
a  sudden  jerk,  John  having  mysteriously  regained  his  skill. 
However,  when  they  reached  the  furnace  the  other  members  of 
their  small  party  were  nowhere  in  sight. 

"  Let's  go  up  in  the  shaft  elevator,"  suggested  John,  "before 
we  hunt  for  them.  You'll  get  a  fine  view  up  there  of  the  run — 
where  they  make  the  pig-iron,  you  know." 

"Can  we  come  up  ?"  he  shouted  to  some  men. 

"  Yes,  get  in,"  they  answered.     "  We'll  pull  you  up." 

The  elevator  was  a  crude  affair,  only  a  flooring  worked  by 
ropes  usually  pulled  from  above.  Miranda  looked  at  this  a 
trifle  timidly,  but  stepped  on  it  bravely  enough. 

The  men  pulled  them  about  half  way  to  the  top,  then  they  let 
the  elevator  come  slowly  to  a  stop. 

"  Now  sing  to  us  before  we'll  bring  you  the  rest  of  the  way," 
called  a  rough  looking  fellow. 

"Yes,  sing,"  cried  the  two  others.    "  We  want  pa}7,  you  know." 

They  let  the  elevator  down  a  few  feet  and  then  pulled  it  sud- 
denly back  again  to  the  place  where  they  had  originally 
stopped  it. 
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Miranda  was  very  much  frightened,  evidently.  There  was  no 
evasion  about  it. 

"  Oh  !  John  !"  she  whispered. 

John  put  his  hand  on  the  ropes,  grasping  them  firmly. 

"No,  you  don't/'  shouted  the  men,  and  jerked  the  ropes  vio- 
lently.    "  Sing,  and  we'll  pull  you  up." 

John,  however,  did  not  move  his  hand.  "When  I  take  my 
hand  off  these,"  he  cried  angrily,  "  you  will  let  us  down  at  once 
or — "  he  uttered  an  oath,  "  I'll  see  that  every  one  of  you  loses 
his  job  to-night  for  drinking."  He  loosened  his  hold  on  the 
ropes,  and  the  men,  sober  enough  to  be  frightened  at  his  threat, 
lowered  the  elevator  slowly.  John  helped  Miranda  out  on  to 
the  gravel  path  which  passed  in  front  of  the  elevator,  and  then 
without  a  word  they  started  back  to  the  wharf. 

"  The  cads,"  said  John  at  last,  "  to  frighten  you  !  " 

To  this  Miranda  replied  not  at  all.  "You  don't  want  to  try 
to  see  the  run  after  all  ?"  asked  John. 

"I  was  scared,"  answered  Miranda,  as  always  avoiding  a  di- 
rect reply,  and  went  steadily  on,  taking  a  small  path  in  which 
it  was  necessary  to  walk  single  file,  and  letting  her  light  dress 
drag  so  that  John  perforce  remained  several  paces  behind  her. 
They  had  almost  reached  the  dock  when  Miranda  stumbled  a 
little,  as  the  light  from  the  furnace  was  gradually  growing  very 
dim  and  the  path  was  blocked  now  and  then  by  heaps  of  slag. 

"  Miranda,"  said  John,  and  at  the  tone  of  his  voice  she 
stopped  and  turned  amazed.  It  was  as  stern  as  if  she  had  been 
one  of  the  recreant  employees  of  the  rolling  mill  who  had  de- 
manded a  song  in  payment  of  a  ride. 

"  What  ?"  answered  Miranda.  Her  voice  shook  a  little,  John 
was  at  her  side  in  a  second  and  took  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Impudent —  "  began  Miranda  struggling,  "  let  me—" 

"  Miranda,"  he  said  sternly,  more  in  the  tone  of  one  who 
issues  a  command  than  of  one  who  pleads.  "  You  know  I  love 
you.  I've  told  you  so  twice,  and  you've  always  made  some 
pretty,  evasive  reply  that  has  made  me  miserable  for  weeks. 
Yes,  I'll  let  you  go  at  once  on  condition  that  you  give  me  a  di- 
rect answer.  Will  you  marry  me  ?  I  know  I  say  it  without 
any  roundabout  poetic  phrases  that  might  please  you,  but  oh  ! 
Miranda,  will  you  ?  "  He  was  not  very  successful  at  the  end  in 
keeping  up  his  stern  tone  of  command. 

"Yes,"  said  Miranda,  with  a  half  sob.     "  Yes." 
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Even  luM-  father  would  not  have  denied  thai  a1  last  Bhe  had 
used  a  decided  affirmative.    John's  happii 

was  nevertheless  mingled  with  a  vast   surprise    at   tins.     How- 
ever he  failed  to  keep  the  promise  lie  had  just  made,  although 

.Miranda  had  met  his  condition. 

Five  minutes  later  a  discordant  note,  the  voice  of  the  chap- 
eron was  heard  in  the  distance.  "I'll  tell  her  mother  I'm  in  no 
way  responsible  if  she's  drowned.  For  so  stalwart  looking  a 
young  man,  he  canoes  feebly,  I  repeat,  feebly.  I  presume  the 
truth  is  that  they  have  merely  started  early,  since  he's  so  poor 
at  paddling,  in  order  to  get  back  in  due  season. 

"Oh  !"  she  cried,  "  there  they  are,  coming  this  way." 

And  so  indeed  they  were,  walking  solemnly  side  by  side. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ? "  asked  the  chaperon,  in  a  would-be 
tolerant  voice. 

"  We— er— we —  "  began  Miranda  hastily. 

"  We  saw  the  run  from  the  other  side  of  the  furnace/'  said 
John.     "That  is  we — yes,  from  the  other  side,  we — er  " 

"Hump,"  ejaculated  one  of  the  strong  young  men  who  had 
propelled  the  chaperon  up  the  river,  and  with  this  monosyllabic 
contribution  to  the  conversation  he  helped  his  stout  charge  over 
the  slag  heaps  to  the  wharf  with  such  chivalrous  devotion  and 
tender  solicitude  that  that  lady,  occupied  with  marvelling  at 
and  admiring  his  courteous  manners,  neglected  to  question  John 
and  Miranda  further. 

On  the  way  home  Miranda  sat  very  still  again.  She  did  not  talk 
at  all  for  fear  she  would  say  something  which  would  make  John 
forget  how  deep  the  river  was,  and  how  unsteady  a  thing  at 
best  is  a  canoe.  Besides,  the  boat  of  the  chaperon  hovered 
near,  dark  and  menacing  in  the  blackness.  Yet  John,  unmind- 
ful of  this,  made  a  remark  which  struck  the  chaperon  as  pecu- 
liar and  illustrative  of  the  erratic  tendencies  of  youth. 

"  I  wish,"  he  said,  "  we'd  all  come  in  flat  bottomed  row  boats." 

A  few  days  after  this  John  came  for  Miranda  who  had  allowed 
him  to  infer  from  some  ambiguous  remarks  of  hers  that  she 
would  go  with  him  as  he  desired  to  see  his  mother.  That  lady 
was  waiting  for  them  on  the  front  steps.  She  put  her  arms 
around  Miranda,  kissed  her,  and  wept  a  little.  "John  tells 
me—"  she  began. 

John  who  did  not  wish  this  occasion  to  be  a  mournful  one, 
interrupted  her. 
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"  That  I  asked  her  to  marry  me,  yes,  mother,"  he  said  laugh- 
ing.    "  But  did  I  tell  you  exactly  what  she  answered  ?  " 

"John,"  said  Miranda  warningly. 

"  No,"  answered  his  mother  smiling,  and  led  Miranda  to  a 
wicker  settee  on  the  porch. 

"You  may  know,"  continued  John  chuckling,  "that  ordi- 
narily in  comparison  to  Miranda  the  Delphic  oracle  of  old  would 
have  been  ashamed  of  its  simple,  direct  answers.  But  this  time, 
mother,  there  was  nothing  ambiguous  about  her  reply.  She  not 
only  said  '  Yes,  yes,  yes/  but  '  Thank  you '  too." 

To  this  Miranda  deigned  no  answer,  but  perfectly  secure  in 
her  former  reputation  for  indirectness,  only  smiled  myste- 
riously. 

Lucie  Smith  London. 


Prejudice 

The  rabbit  said,  "All  things  are  red 
And  all  men's  ears  are  long, 
Because  I  can  both  see  and  hear, 
And  so  I  can't  be  wrong. 
I've  looked  at  this  red  lacquer  stand, 
I've  felt  my  long  ears  wave, 
And  so  I  know  all  things  are  red, 
And  all  men  long  ears  have." 

The  dog  said,  "  Stupid,  silly  beast, 
You  keep  your  head  so  low 
That  that  absurd  red  lacquer  stand 
Is  all  the  world  you  know. 
And  as  for  ears,  why  look  at  mine. 
They're  short  enough,  you  see, 
But  I've  observed  that  all  the  world 
Has  short  snub  nose  like  me." 

The  pelican  from  where  he  sat 

Looked  on  the  chatty  pair. 

He  said,  "  My  friends,  I  do  not  think 

Your  arguments  are  fair. 

There  're  many  colors  where  I  fish. 

I  have  no  ears  at  all. 

My  nose  is  nearly  three  feet  long, 

And  that  you  can't  think  small." 
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But  neither  creature  was  convinced, — 

The  rabbit  shook  its  head 

And  said.  "  I  know  all  cars  are  long, 

And  all  the  world  is  red." 

The  dog  said,  "  1  have  always  held 

That  every  nose  is  small, 

And  if  you  say  that  yours  is  not, 

It  ought  to  be,  that's  all." 

The  pelican  said  nothing  more, — 

There  was  no  more  to  say. 

For  he  had  proved  that  they  were  wrong 

And  where  the  error  lay. 

But  still  they  ruled  the  argument, 

For  though  his  side  was  proved, 

They  had  what  men  call  prejudice, 

Which  never  can  be  moved. 

Frances  Allen. 


Harboring  Time 
(A  Song  of  the  Great  Lakes) 

Home  from  the  treacherous,  tossing  lake, 

Home  from  the  outer  blue, 
Where  the  rolling  waters  foam  and  break, 
Each  boat  with  its  sail  like  a  driven  flake 
Comes  rushing  straight  and  true, 
'Twixt  the  pier  and  the  light 
That  blinks  all  night 
To  point  the  narrow  way. 
Home  —  home  to  rest  on  the  sheltering  breast 
Of  the  kindly  curving  bay. 

Hark  how  the  wheeling  lake-gulls  cry 

Good-night !  —  then  swoop  away, 
And  see  how  the  pink  in  the  eastern  sky, 
And  the  glints  in  the  water  fade  and  die 

As  fades  the  dying  day. 
And  it's  home  the  sailors  come, 

Home  the  vessels  sweep  ; 
In  from  the  lake  where  the  rollers  break 

To  the  harbor  still  and  deep  ; 
In  from  the  glare,  home  from  the  care, 

To  quiet, —  and  rest, —  and  sleep. 

Anna  Theresa  Kitchel. 
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Biennis  turned  down  the  gas,  and  assuring  himself  again  that 
the  theatre  tickets  were  safe  in  his  pockets,  drew  on  his  gloves 
and  clattered  down  the  stairs  of  the  board- 
Only  the  Brave     ing  house    where    the   Fates   lodged    him 

during  his  career  as  a  medical  student. 
It  was  a  raw,  boisterous  evening.  Biennis  buttoned  his  coat 
and  walked  briskly  toward  the  Elevated,  his  mind  full  of  the 
girl  he  was  to  see.  A  month  ago  he  had  met  her  for  the  first 
time,  a  wet  and  disheveled  young  woman,  clinging  to  an  up- 
turned cat-boat  in  the  middle  of  Spring  Lake,  but  a  singularly 
brave  and  cheery  young  woman  he  discovered  during  the  long 
homeward  sail,  when  she  talked  and  laughed  back  at  him  with 
lips  that  were  blue  and  stiff  from  cold. 

That  timely  rescue  had  paved  the  way  for  two  idyllic  weeks, 
in  which  Biennis  had  monopolized  her  disgracefully.  Edith, 
her  name  was  Edith,  and  her  mother  were  staying  with  a  dear 
old  lady  whom  Biennis  happened  to  know,  and  never  had  his 
heart  warmed  toward  her  as  now,  never  had  he  been  so 
assiduous  in  his  attentions.  The  pretty  summer  girls  at 
Blennis's  hotel  were  forsaken,  nay  forgotten — indeed  to  Bien- 
nis the  whole  round  earth,  the  blue  sky,  the  dancing  waves,  the 
far  green  shore,  were  only  the  frame  for  the  picture  of  a  small 
dark  girl  in  white  duck,  who  sat  out  on  the  gunwale  with  her 
stout  boots  braced  against  the  center-board,  and  pulled  man- 
fully at  the  sheet.  What  a  splendid  little  mate  she  had 
made!  At  first  Biennis  had  watched  her  anxiously,  and  had 
extended  a  helping  hand  when  a  swift  tack  necessitated  an 
equally  swift  scramble,  but  her  prompt  resentment  soon  made 
him  leave  her  to  her  own  resources. 

No  weather  was  too  wild  for  her  ;  no  storm  too  high.  And 
they  had  plenty  of  storms  too,  in  those  few  days.  Only  in  the 
evening  the  wind  would  die  away,  and  they  would  nose  slowly 
across  the  lake  with  the  moonlight  white  on  the  outspread  sail, 
and  Edith  would  lean  back  in  the  bow  and  sing  old,  sweet  songs 
in  a  voice  as  low  as  the  lapping  water.  Sometimes  Biennis 
would  join  with  his  clear  tenor,  but  generally  he  liked  to  hear 
her  sing  alone.  And  that  is  a  curious  state  of  mind  for  a  man 
and  a  musician. 

They  used  to  have  spreads,  after  the  songs  had  ceased  and  the 
mist  began  to  creep  across  the  lake  like  a  huge  white  moth  — 
ridiculous  impromptu  spreads  of  crackers  and  cheese  from  the 
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village  grocery,  candy,  and  fruit,  and  sardines  thai  dripped 
shamelessly  over  Edith's  white  skirt. 

Two  weeks  of  this,  and  then  Biennis  was  obliged  to  return  to 
college.     Edith  did  not  return  for  another  two  weeks. 

"It  will  be  very  different  in  the  city,"  Biennis  had  said  with 
a  sigh  that  last  night,  and  Edith  had  answered  —  did  she  too 
sigh  ? —  "  Different  ?    Yes,  of  course  it  will  be." 

"You  seem  made  for  this,"  he  went  on  with  a  sweeping  gest- 
ure toward  sea  and  sky.  "  I  wonder  what  you'll  be  like  in 
the  city?" 

"Solomon  in  all  his  glory,"  she  laughed  lightly.    "You'll  see!" 

And  that  night  Biennis  was  to  see.  It  all  seemed  ages  ago, 
those  gay  days  at  the  lake,  and  he  sighed  again  regretfully,  but 
Edith  would  be  Edith  whatever  her  environment.  Still  it  was 
hard  not  to  picture  her  ruddy-cheeked  and  hatless,  her  black 
hair  swept  by  the  wind  and  her  clear  eyes  shining  with  the  joy 
of  the  out-of-doors. 

Biennis  was  glad  that  he  had  asked  her  to  the  theatre  that 
evening.  There  was  very  little  that  he  had  been  able  to  do  for 
her  at  the  lake  —  though  indeed  his  resources  would  not  have 
admitted  of  much  extravagance.  At  least  his  open-handed  way 
of  living  had  not  allowed  it  in  the  past.  Biennis  meant  to  be 
more  careful  in  the  future. 

The  cars  seemed  fairly  to  creep.  He  pulled  out  his  watch. 
Time  was  creeping,  too.  It  seemed  ages  before  Sixtieth  street 
was  called,  and  he  could  jump  out  and  tramp  exultingly  down 
Drexel  Boulevard.  Now  Biennis  had  known  that  the  address 
she  had  given  him  was  in  a  fashionable  part  of  the  city,  but  he 
was  not  prepared  for  the  house  before  which  he  found  himself. 
It  was  a  huge,  gray  stone  pile,  set  back  from  the  street  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  high  and  imposing  iron  fence. 

Biennis  looked  again  at  the  number  in  curious  dismay.  Noth- 
ing about  Edith  had  indicated  wealth — indeed  to  him  her  simple 
white  frocks  and  ringless  hands  would  have  suggested  the  con- 
trary had  he  once  thought  about  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
thing  had  never  occurred  to  him.  She  had  been  Edith,  that 
was  all,  and  her  familiarity  with  tarred  ropes  and  center-boards 
had  somehow  brought  her  very  near  indeed. 

The  white-capped  maid,  who  ushered  Biennis  into  a  long 
drawing-room,  presented  a  silver  tray  in  silence.  Biennis  had 
completely  forgotten  his  cards  ;    he  felt  himself  flushing  at  his 
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own  stupidity  as  lie  gave  the  name.  The  joyous  anticipation  of 
the  evening  seemed  suddenly  to  fail  him  ;  he  felt  an  odd  sink- 
ing, a  positive  grip  of  pain  as  he  looked  at  the  shining  floor, 
the  deep  rugs,  the  wonderful  bronzes  and  pictures  that  sur- 
rounded him  on  all  sides. 

There  was  an  increasing  rustle  of  silk  on  the  stairs,  a  light 
step  crossing  the  hall.  Biennis  started  forward  with  out- 
stretched hands  and  then  as  suddenly  stood  very  still.  Edith 
was  coming  into  the  room,  Edith,  in  soft  swirling  gray,  with  a 
white  plume  nodding  in  her  hair  and  a  marvelous  white  cloak 
trailing  from  her  shoulders. 

Blennis's  heart  ceased  all  motion  and  then  began  to  pound 
with  painful  rapidity.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  moment 
was  the  bitterest  that  he  had  ever  experienced.  What  greeting 
Edith  gave  him  he  did  not  know  ;  he  had  his  speech  to  make, 
and  make  it  he  did  as  best  he  could. 

"Miss  Clarke  —  I'll  have  to  ask  you  to  wait  a  moment,"  he 
stammered.  "The  fact  is  —  I'm  so  used  myself  to  running 
around  with  the  fellows  that  I  did  not  realize  —  I  completely 
forgot  the  carriage  !  Will  you  wait  an  instant  till  I  amend  my 
stupidity  ?  " 

He  was  off  toward  the  door  as  he  spoke,  praying  only  that 
merciful  death  might  lurk  for  him  on  the  other  side.  But  Edith 
was  before  him  ;  her  white  gloved  hand  fell  on  his  arm. 

"Why,  that's  all  nonsense,"  she  declared,  in  her  clear,  posi- 
tive tones.  "  I  shan't  let  you  do  anything  so  ridiculous  !  I  can 
go  just  as  well  in  the  cars — wait  and  see  ! " 

She  was  gone  on  the  instant,  and  Biennis  waited  most  unhap- 
pily. He  had  barely  time  to  pull  himself  together  before  Edith 
was  back  again,  this  time  in  a  long  black  coat  and  a  black 
plumed  hat,  still  quivering  from  her  rapid  descent  of  the  stairs. 

"  I  look  better  in  a  hat,  anyway,"  she  said  gaily.  "  At  any  rate 
I've  given  you  a  standard  of  comparison.  You  don't  know  but 
that  I  planned  that  entrance  —  I  needed  something  to  impress 
you  after  the  disreputable  way  I  used  to  go  about  at  the  lake. 
That  dear  old  lake  —  how  far  away  it  all  seems,  doesn't  it  ?" 

"  It  does,"  said  Biennis  grimly.  He  was  miserably  conscious 
that  she  was  running  on  at  random  to  put  him  at  his  ease,  and 
in  the  depths  of  his  misery  he  was  sorry— oh,  so  acutely  sorry — 
for  her. 

"It's  been  terribly  dull  there,  lately,"  she  was  saying.     "It 
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rained  all  the  time  and  mother  and  Mrs.  Whitman  chatted 
cozily  of  old  times  while  poor  Edith  was  left  to  her  own  re- 
sources. Have  you  ever  seen  Mrs.  Whitman's  library  ?  I've  read 
'Pride  and  Prejudice',  and  'Jane  Eyre\  Oh,  and  'Barriers 
Burned  away  \    1  lave  you  ever  read   'Barriers  Burned  Away  '  ?  " 

So  she  rattled  on  nervously,  and  Biennis  began  to  talk  too, 
but  constrainedly.  The  awkwardness  of  that  mishap  rankled 
bitterly  within  him,  and  try  as  he  might,  he  could  not  overcome 
the  stiffness  of  his  manner  nor  the  monosyllabic  character  of 
his  conversation.  He  was  thoroughly  uncomfortable  and  longed 
with  all  the  force  of  his  soul  to  have  the  evening  over  and  done 
with,  and  the  memory  of  it  buried  as  deep  as  ocean's  deepest 
depths. 

They  passed  several  of  Edith's  acquaintances  in  the  lobby  of 
the  theatre ;  languid  men  in  evening  dress,  and  vivacious 
smartly  gowned  women  who  favored  Biennis  with  a  calm  social 
scrutiny.  Biennis  held  his  head  high  and  loathed  them  in  his 
heart.  It  was  a  remarkably  handsome  young  head,  but  Biennis 
did  not  assign  that  as  the  reason  of  their  interest.  He  had  been 
wrong,  he  was  saying,  as  he  glanced  at  the  elegant  little  figure 
by  his  side  ;  this  was  the  real  Edith,  and  this  her  natural  envi- 
ronment. The  girl  he  had  known  at  the  lake  had  been  but  the 
expression  of  a  fleeting  mood,  a  creature  born  of  wind  and 
waves  and  magic  moonlight. 

"The  Wizard  of  Oz"  fell  rather  flat  with  Biennis  that  night. 
Edith  seemed  to  enjoy  it ;  she  laughed  out  at  its  nonsense  in  her 
old  infectious  way,  and  at  every  absurdity  she  appealed  to  him 
with  eyes  brimming  with  merriment.  For  a  while  he  laughed 
with  her,  but  at  the  close  of  the  piece  the  same  constraint  fell 
upon  him.  It  was  not  the  mere  embarrassment  of  the  moment 
that  he  felt ;  his  mind  had  gone  on  to  the  end,  and  he  was 
tasting  all  the  bitterness  of  the  comparatively  poor.  Edith  was 
not  of  his  world  nor  he  of  hers,  and  the  incident  that  evening 
had  but  foreshadowed  the  inevitable  clash.  Biennis  was  very 
proud,  and  the  thought  of  humiliation  was  insufferable. 

So  his  mind  ran  on  while  he  talked  most  conscientiously  of 
the  play  all  the  way  home.  Edith  was  humming  a  refrain  with 
persistent  light  heartedness  as  they  came  up  the  steps. 

"Have  you  your  key  ?"  said  Biennis. 

"My  key?"  Her  surprise  betrayed  itself,  but  she  went  on 
instantly  in  a  matter  of  fact  tone,  "  Oh,  one  of  the  maids  will 
be  up.     Just  push  the  bell." 
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The  door  was  opened,  and  Biennis  followed  cautiously  in  the 
wake  of  her  trailing  gown.  In  the  main  hall  she  paused  and 
laid  her  hand  in  his. 

"  I've  had  such  a  good  time  ! "  she  declared.  "  You're  coming 
to  see  me — soon  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  but  I'm— that  is,  I'm  afraid — I  have  a  great  deal 
of  work  to  do,"  he  stammered. 

She  drew  back  her  hand.     "  You  mean  ?  " 

The  man's  gaze  wandered  desperately  about  the  hall,  not  dar- 
ing to  meet  the  sudden  question  in  her  eyes.  At  last,  "The 
gulf  is  too  wide,"  he  said. 

Edith  moved  away  a  little.  "  That  is,  of  course,  for  you  to 
decide,"  she  said  in  her  evenest  tones.  She  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  know  all  the  hopeless  appeal  of  his  heart.  Her  level 
eyes  were  inscrutable. 

"  I  have  decided,"  Biennis  answered  with  the  harshness  of  his 
despair.     "Goodnight." 

It  was  late  when  Biennis  entered  his  room  that  night.  He 
turned  up  the  gas,  walked  over  to  the  mirror,  and  stood  for  a 
long  time  curiously  scrutinizing  his  own  face,  with  the  need 
that  one  has  in  times  of  joy  or  sorrow  of  coming  face  to  face 
with  one's  self. 

"She's  not  for  you,"  he  said  between  his  teeth,  looking  that 
other  Biennis  steadily  in  the  eye.     "  You're  to  forget  her." 

And  then  because  he  was  only  twenty-three,  and  at  twenty- 
three  one  is  still  boyish  and  big  hearted,  he  dropped  his  head  in 
his  hands  and  choked  back  what  might  have  been  a  sob.  "  I 
wonder  if  she —  has  anything  —  to  forget,"  he  said  at  last 
brokenly. 

But  that  is  something,  of  course,  that  Biennis  could  never 
know. 

Mary  Wilhelmina  Hastings. 


EDITORIAL 

There  are  certain  strong  currents  running  through  every 
college,  be  it  large  or  small,  which  together  give  the  general 
direction  to  college  life.  Dramatics,  literary  work,  and  athlet- 
ics stand  out  conspicuously  as  guiding  currents.  To  the  out- 
sider, seeking  to  fill  in  the  vague  outlines  of  his  idea  of  college 
life  by  experiences  gathered  from  letters,  newspaper  reports, 
and  perhaps  visits  to  the  institution,  these  three  interests  seem 
to  compose  the  whole  of  college  life.  Even  the  students  who 
recognize  that  these  interests  are  subordinate  to  academic  work 
recognize  none  the  less  that  they  are  vital.  They  give  the  color 
to  our  picture  of  college  life. 

Colleges  vary  in  deciding  which  of  these  or  other  currents 
shall  be  the  main  one,  but  whichever  one  it  is,  it  goes  far 
towards  determining  the  individuality  of  that  college.  It  will 
tend  to  create  atmosphere.  For  many  years,  one  of  the  strong- 
est currants  in  our  college  life  at  Smith  has  been  the  interest  in 
writing.  To  those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  much 
that  has  been  done  along  this  line  during  the  past  year  the  con- 
viction is  strong  that  this  interest  is  not  flagging.  The  list  of 
students  in  college  to-day  who  are  trying  their  hand  at  writing 
is  a  long  one.  The  general  tone  and  character  of  their  work 
is  high. 

Verse  seems  to  be  the  form  in  which  the  college  student  does 
the  most  artistic  work.  More  verse  than  prose  fiuds  its  way 
into  the  editorial  sanctum,  and  much  more  of  it  is  good. 
Judging  from  our  exchanges  this  is  equally  true  of  all  college 
writing.  Much  of  it  is  light  verse,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
much  of  it  bears  the  impress  of  sincerity  and  inevitableness. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  find  prose  work  having  these  character- 
istics. The  storiette,  which  corresponds  in  prose  to  the  light 
verse  or  skit  in  poetry,  predominates.  The  college  student  is 
clever  with  her  hands,  and  this  facility  is  responsible  for  much 
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of  this  form  of  writing.  The  truly  serious  story,  showing  an 
insight  into  real  life,  is  rare.  One  reason  for  this  is  that 
students  have  comparatively  little  time  to  give  to  their  writing, 
or,  obliged  to  work  an  hour  now  and  an  hour  then,  do  not  have 
a  chance  to  lose  themselves  in  the  spirit  of  their  work  unless  it 
be  something  very  short.  Another  cause  is  that  college  is  side- 
tracked. It  is  a  little  off  the  main  line  of  life.  Not  only  this, 
but  we  are  careless  of  the  connections  we  have  with  the  world 
at  large ;  some  of  our  wires  get  broken  off,  others  we  deliber- 
ately cut. 

This,  especially,  accounts  for  the  small  number  of  good  heav- 
ies and  semi-heavies.  The  subjects  of  these  papers  are  of  too 
special  a  nature  to  be  of  universal  interest.  We  write  merely 
about  college  events,  or  on  themes  suggested  or  required  by  our 
collegiate  work.  Few  if  any  articles  are  written  on  any  of  the 
problems  that  are  presenting  themselves  to  all  our  colleges  to- 
day, or  on  any  of  the  vital  issues  that  are  fermenting  in  the 
world  just  outside  the  college  walls.  The  tendency  to  grow 
narrow  is  constantly  with  us,  and  is  decidedly  hostile  to  any 
good  literary  work.  We  must  keep  the  door  into  the  world 
open. 

The  Editorial  Board  of  1903  announce  the  following  elections 
for  the  year  1903-4  :  — 

Editor-in-chief,  Candace  Thurber. 

Literary  Editor,  Fannie  Stearns  Davis. 

Sketch  Editor,  Olive  Chapin  Higgins. 

Editor's  Table,  Alice  Morgan  Wright. 

Managing  Editor,  Lucie  Smith  London. 

Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Mary  Abby  Van  Kleeck. 

About  College  Editor,  Margaret  Elmendorf  Duryee. 

Alumnae  Editor,  Josephine  Esther  Sanderson. 
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The  foundations  of  real  criticism  are  truth,  sincerity,  and 
simplicity,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  truth.  So  that  there  are 
conceivable  circumstances  in  which  the  uninformed  arc  more 
reliable  critics  than  those  whose  judgment  is  strained  by  hard 
use  and  its  freshness  overcome  by  effete  civilization. 

The  production  of  "Everyman",  which  has  elicited  so  much 
comment  and  such  ecstasy  of  emotion  among  the  "cultivated 
few  ",  is  especially  suited  to  be  put  to  the  test  of  the  uncritical, 
because  of  its  original  purpose,  a  didactic  one  of  putting  cer- 
tain moral  lessons  to  the  people  in  an  abstract  way. 

So  it  seems  only  natural  to  present  "  Everyman  "  to  the  same 
class  of  people  for  which  it  was  first  written,  and  to  regard  their 
criticisms,  having  the  truth,  simplicity,  and  sincerity  of  un- 
tutored impressions,  as  valuable.  This  experiment,  carried  out 
in  Boston's  South  End,  is  described  most  entertainingly  in  the 
Harvard  Monthly.  Its  result  increases  the  suspicions  felt  by 
some  of  us  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  large  audiences  that 
greeted  "Everyman"  in  localities  where  culture  is  "in  the  air", 
was  solemn  and  intense  and  highly  appreciative  principally 
because  of  a  carefully  nurtured  respect  for  old  and  important 
literature  and  the  opinions  of  the  authorities. 

Mr.  Bell's  article  describes  the  audience  that  saw  the  play  in 
the  South  End,  as  composed  of  people  of  the  tenements,  keenly 
susceptible  to  the  influences  of  the  stage  and  accepting  its 
figures  as  real — a  state  of  mind  most  promising  for  the  planting 
of  a  moral  lesson  thereby.  This  audience  was,  on  the  whole, 
respectful,  though  Dethe's  painted  skull  and  the  papier  mache 
halos  of  the  angels  made  them  laugh  audibly.  The  person  of 
Everyman  interested  them  for  a  while,  but  before  the  end  came 
they  were  undeniably  bored,  and  they  left  the  hall  with  sighs 
of  relief  and  scarcely  any  signs  of  that  "awed  hush"  in  which 
cleaner  audiences  departed. 

From  all  this,  Mr.  Bell  draws  the  conclusion,  quite  fairly  it 
seems,  that  the  Morality  play  has  outlived  its  usefulness. 
Acknowledging  its  literary  value,  the  excellence  and  harmoni- 
ousness  of  the  Frohman  presentation,  and  the  wonderful  acting 
of  Miss  Mathison,  he  disclaims  for  the  play  its  so-called  "great 
moral  power." 

465 
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"Our  nineteenth  century  imaginations  can  not  warm  'Honest 
Recreation '  into  the  conception  of  a  healthy  human  being ;  and 
the  pranks  of  a  Vice  may  even  bore  us.  When  those  deaden- 
ing allegories  are  introduced  the  dramatic  flavor  is  lost,  and 
every  semblance  of  persuasive  appeal.  We  care  not  to  hear  the 
speech  of  Five-Wyttes — but  we  might  be  inspired  by  the  brave 
deeds  of  a  man  who  possessed  five  wits  and  a  heart.  Let  us  see 
the  man,  not  the  quality — Hamlet,  not  dreaminess.  The  power 
of  the  stage  is  not  gone  out  from  the  land  ;  but  the  mood  of  the 
fifteenth  century  is  not  that  of  the  nineteenth,  and  the  abstract 
morality  of  the  fifteenth  can  have  for  us  but  little  moral 
weight." 

Mr.  Bell  expresses  his  convictions  in  an  honest  way,  and  we 
admire  the  candor  with  which  he  joins  the  not  unintelligent 
minority. 

The  Sibyl  for  January-February  contains  two  things  worthy 
of  notice.  One  is  an  essay  on  "The  Mind  of  Tennyson  as 
Revealed  in  In  Memoriam."  Though  it  smacks  somewhat  of 
the  class-room  the  treatment  is  of  sufficient  sympathy  and  inter- 
est to  repay  reading  it.  The  second  is  a  story  called  "  Peggy", 
which  rivals  in  merit  many  stories  printed  by  more  pretentious 
college  magazines.  The  style  is  spirited,  and  the  atmosphere  is 
skilfully  given  while  Peggy  herself  is  a  very  real  young  person 
who  engages  our  interest  and  sympathies. 

Drifting 

Long  shadows  lie  across  the  silent  lake, 
Grey  shadows  soft  with  drowsiness  and  sleep, 
And  in  cool,  waving  rushes  cradled  deep, 
Low  ripples  round  my  slow  boat's  prow  awake, 
Drifting. 

The  shadows  sink  into  the  gathering  dark. 
Behind,  the  western  sky  is  all  aglow  ; 
Ahead,  the  shifting  shadows  come  and  go, 
Slow  closing  in  about  my  little  bark, 
Drifting. 

Somewhere  beyond  the  dusk  the  pale  stars  gleam. 
What  matter  where  the  slow,  deep  currents  go? 
I  do  not  know  my  course,  nor  care  to  know. 
Content  to  lie  upon  the  silent  stream, 
Drifting. 

— The  Sepiad. 
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Lady  Rose's  Daughter,  by  Mrs,  Humphry  Ward  (Harper  & 
Brothers,  Now  York).  In  "  Lady  Hose's  Daughter"  Mrs,  Ward 
has  abandoned  moralizing  and  the  discnssioii  of  socialistic  ques- 
tions and  has  taken  successfully  to  plain  story-telling.  The  tale 
of  Julie  Le  Breton,  though  highly  dramatic,  is  perfectly  possi- 
ble and  forcefully  executed.  Through  one  event  after  another 
Julie's  character  is  pictured  for  as  and  developed  until  a  dra- 
matic climax  is  reached,  after  which  the  story  moves  swiftly 
and  skillfully  to  a  thoroughly  natural  and  satisfactory  end. 

It  is  a  brilliant  London  society  to  which  we  are  introduced. 
Cabinet  ministers,  members  of  Parliament,  dukes  and  duch- 
esses, as  well  as  soldiers,  journalists,  and  barristers,  "those  per- 
manent officials  who  govern  but  do  not  rule",  all  take  part  in 
the  story  ;  but  Julie  Le  Breton  is  a  noticeable  and  dominating 
personage  from  the  very  first.  Manipulating  Lady  Henry's 
salon,  "it  was  evident  that  her  eye  was  everywhere,  that  she 
knew  everyone;  her  rule  appeared  to  be  absolute  and  welcome." 

"The  famous  minister  had  come  to  visit  Lady  Henry  as  he 
had  done  for  many  Sundays  in  many  years;  but  it  was  not  Lady 
Henry,  but  her  companion  to  whom  his  homage  of  the  after- 
noon was  paid,  who  gave  him  his  moment  of  enjoyment  that 
would  bring  him  there  again." 

"  Society  was  with  her  an  instinct  and  an  art." 

We  are  told  a  good  deal  in  this  fashion  about  Julie's  conver- 
sational powers  as  well  as  of  the  brilliance  of  the  other  conversa- 
tions which  gave  to  Lady  Henry's  gatherings  the  "thrill  in  the 
air"  and  the  "  conscious  brilliance"  which  other  hostesses  failed 
to  obtain,  but  we  are  actually  given  very  little  of  it.  Most  of 
the  personages  discuss  things  in  a  very  ordinary  manner;  never- 
theless we  feel  Julie's  charm  in  other  ways. 

The  believer  in  heredity  can  understand  Julie  perfectly.  She 
is  indeed  unusual,  but  not  at  all  impossible.  She  has  inherited 
certain  tendencies  to  selfishness,  intrigue,  and  lawlessness  that 
war  with  her  natural  nobleness  and  womanliness.  Her  love  for 
Major  Warkworth  brings  out  all  her  bad  qualities,  and  she  is 
barely  rescued  from  utter  moral  destruction  by  the  efforts  of 
Jacob  Delafield,  whose  love  for  her  is  as  manly  and  true  as 
Warkworth's  is  passionate  and  selfish.  These  two  lovers  of 
Julie's  are  the  best  character  portrayals  in  the  book,  except  of 
course  Julie  herself. 

Warkworth  is  the  type  of  man  unfortunately  found  every- 
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where  in  real  life  and  in  fiction  —  like  Steerforth  in  "David 
Copperfield",  or  Tito  in  "Romola".  Warkworth  is  handsome 
and  engaging,  gallant  and  daring  in  war,  capable  of  fine  things 
were  it  not  for  the  canker-worm  of  selfish  ambition  eating  ont 
his  noble  qualities  and  turning  his  love  for  Julie,  the  deepest 
emotion  possible  to  him,  into  a  passion  to  which  he  is  willing 
to  sacrifice  Julie  herself. 

Delafield,  who  seems  insignificant  at  first,  is  developed 
remarkably  in  the  last  half  of  the  story,  almost  to  the  eclipse 
of  Julie. 

"The  mixture  of  self-evident  strength  and  manliness  in  his 
physiognomy,  with  something  delicate  and  evasive,  some  hin- 
dering element  of  reflection  or  doubt,  was  repeated  in  his  char- 
acter. On  the  one  side  he  was  a  robust,  healthy  Etonian,  who 
could  ride,  shoot,  and  golf  like  the  rest  of  his  kind,  who  used 
the  terse,  slangy  ways  of  speech  of  the  ordinary  Englishman, 
who  loved  the  land  and  its  creatures,  and  had  a  natural  hatred 
for  a  poacher  ;  and  on  another  he  was  a  man  haunted  by  dreams 
and  spiritual  voices,  a  man  for  whom,  as  he  paced  his  tired 
horse  homeward  after  a  day's  run,  there  would  rise  on  the  grays 
and  purples  of  the  winter  dusk  far-shining  'cities  of  God',  and 
visions  of  a  better  life  for  man." 

One  sees  easily  how  it  was  the  brilliant,  debonair  Warkworth 
who  appealed  to  Julie's  tempestuous  nature  which  failed  to 
penetrate  to  Delafield's  soul  until  sharpened  by  poignant  grief. 
It  seems  almost  a  pity  that  Warkworth  had  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  plot  and  die  to  enable  Delafield  to  win 
eventually  Julie's  love,  through  his  dominating  manliness  and 
increasing  moral  power. 

Lady  Henry  and  the  Duchess  of  Crowborough  are  other  im- 
portant characters,  vividly  and  accurately  drawn,  whose  proto- 
types actually  exist  in  English  society. 

Mrs.  Ward  has  shown,  besides  dramatic  ability,  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  various  kinds  of  human  nature,  and  "  Lady 
Rose's  Daughter  "  is  distinctly  the  novel  of  the  season. 
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April 

Robin's  pipe  where  he  flits  unseen  ; 

Breeze,  a  breath  from  a  warmer  world  : 
Smile  of  the  sun  ;  and  fresh  young  green 

Of  the  first  spring  leaves  unfurled. 

Clouds  afloat  in  the  tender  blue, 

Stir  and  thrill  in  the  warming  air  ; 
Joy  of  life  in  my  heart ;  and  you 

With  the  sun  and  wind  in  your  hair. 

Ethel  Wallace  Hawkins  '01. 

In  any  Indian  city  a  newcomer  from  the  West  must  find  on  every  hand 

much  that  is  picturesque,  interesting  and  strange.     This  is  certainly  true  of 

Lahore,  the  capital  city  of  the  Punjab,  and  the  third 

A  Letter  from  India  largest  student  center  in  India.  Here  one  may  see 
the  tomb  and  pleasure-garden  of  Jehangir,  whose 
father,  the  Mogul  Emperor  Akbar  the  Great,  was  a  contemporary  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  one  may  visit  many  places  associated  with  Ranjit  Singh,  "the 
Lion  of  the  Punjab".  His  son  it  was  from  whom  the  English  took  the  dis- 
trict. The  Kipling  lover  may  stand  beside  Zam  Zammah,  picturing  Kim 
astride  it,  or  visit  the  fakirs  by  the  Taksali  gate,  or  meet  among  the  Pathans. 
who  come  down  from  the  border  with  horses  to  sell,  another  Mahbub  Ali. 
The  sights  and  sounds,  and  even  the  smells,  of  the  life  within  the  city  walls 
have  a  charm  of  their  own.  But  instead  of  dwelling  on  the  historical  and 
literary  associations  of  Lahore,  or  trying  to  picture  the  street  scenes  of  the 
native  city,  I  choose  to  describe  an  event  which  has  not  only  a  present  inter- 
est, but  a  prophetic  significance  as  well. 

There  is  in  Lahore  an  organization  known  as  the  Punjab  Association,  of 
which  the  Lieutenant  Governor  is  ex-offlcio  the  president,  but  in  whose  mem- 
bership Indian  gentlemen  predominate.  One  of  its  objects  is  to  encourage 
social  intercourse  between  Europeans  and  Indians.  The  former  term,  by  the 
way,  includes  Americans,  as  it  is  always  used  in  India  in  speaking  of  those 
who  are  neither  Indian  nor  Eurasian.  In  the  furtherance  of  this  object,  a 
social  gathering,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association,  was  held  early  in 
February,  to  which  both  Indian  and  European  women  were  invited. 

One  needs  to  distinguish  between  three  classes  of  these  Indian  women. 
The  first,  the  Christians,  practically  all  speak  English,  and  are  at  home  in 
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the  society  of  Europeans.  The  second,  the  Hindus,  though  bound  by  many 
social  restrictions,  are  many  of  them  educated  and  enlightened,  thanks  to  the 
schools  for  girls,  conducted  under  government  and  missionary  auspices.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  of  these  in  Lahore,  is  an  elderly  woman  who  speaks 
English,  and  edits  a  monthly  paper  for  women  in  the  Hindi  language.  The 
third  class,  the  Mohammedans,  live  in  the  strictest  seclusion,  and  are  the 
slowest  to  respond  to  the  influences  of  English  civilization.  In  deference  to 
the  prejudices  of  this  last-named  class,  certain  arrangements  of  the  day  were 
especially  made.  The  passage-way  from  the  road  to  the  door  was  care- 
fully screened  off  by  awnings,  and  as  the  women  were  enveloped  in  burqas, 
white  garments  which  cover  them  completely  from  head  to  foot,  with  open- 
work places  for  the  eyes,  they  were  sure  of  neither  seeing  a  man  or  being 
seen  by  any.  Of  course,  within  doors  no  man  was  anywhere  in  sight.  Had 
it  not  been  certain  that  this  would  be  so,  no  Mohammedan  woman  would 
have  accepted  the  invitation. 

No  attempt  had  been  made  to  decorate  the  room  in  which  the  gathering 
was  held,  and  sure!}'  there  had  been  no  need.  For  there  were  considerably 
over  a  hundred  Indian  women  present,  and  the  colors  in  the  costume  of  almost 
any  one  of  them  would  defy  description.  Indian  Christians,  to  be  sure,  usu- 
ally wear  dresses  of  European  cut  and  fashion,  retaining  in  addition,  the  soft 
drapery  over  the  head  and  on  the  shoulders  which  is  known  as  the  chadar. 
In  their  case,  this  is  usually  white,  but  the  delicate  border,  in  colors  or  in  sil- 
ver or  gold,  gives  opportunity  to  display  both  the  taste  and  the  social  position 
of  the  wearer.  The  chadar s  of  the  other  ladies  were  sometimes  made  of 
gauzy  stuff,  glittering  with  tinsel,  or  of  soft  silk  in  various  colors,  striped  or 
figured,  or  with  gay  borders  of  every  kind.  Under  the  chadar  is  a  loose  sort 
of  coat,  coming  down  over  the  hips,  and  the  costume  is  completed  by  a  full 
skirt,  under  which  are  large  baggy  trousers,  tied  in  at  the  ankle.  Yet  one 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  completed  the  description  of  the  costume  till  the 
jewelry  has  been  spoken  of.  Rings  and  necklaces  and  bracelets  there  are,  of 
course,  and  ear-rings,  too,  many  of  them.  For  an  Indian  fastens  rings  in  the 
top  and  side  of  the  ear,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  part.  But  in  addition  to  these 
articles  of  jewelry,  with  which  one  is  familiar  in  European  society,  one  sees 
heavy  anklets,  large  silver  toe  rings,  which  high-caste  Hindu  married  women 
wear,  and  finally,  nose  ornaments  of  many  kinds.  Sometimes  what  looks 
like  a  tiny  gold-headed  tack  is  fastened  in  the  nose  above  each  nostril,  but 
oftener  there  is  a  large  gold  ring,  light  of  weight,  from  which  a  jewel  or  some 
other  decoration  hangs.  A  few  women  had  brought  their  children,  babies 
carried  astride  the  hip,  and  little  ones  running  about  the  room.  These  were 
as  gaily  dressed,  and  as  laden  with  jewelry  as  were  their  mothers.  There  were 
young  girls,  too,  and  some  of  them,  who  are  learning  English,  could  interpret 
for  their  mothers. 

In  a  side-room,  afternoon  tea  was  being  served.  But  this  was  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Europeans  and  Indian  Christians,  for  no  Hindu  would  have 
polluted  herself  by  eating  in  our  company,  and  the  Mohammedans  would 
have  been  ill  at  ease.  Some  of  the  latter  accepted,  to  take  home,  cardemon 
seeds,  and  the  loose-skinned  oranges  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Punjab. 
In  another  room,  ping-pong  was  going  on.     Some  joined  with  interest  in  the 
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game,  while  others  were  shyly  Looking  on.  At  Intervale  dnring  the  after- 
noon, European  ladiea  Bang,  bn1  the  music  < l i * l  oof  add  mnoh  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  Oriental  guests.  At  least,  they  did  ao1  pay  much  attention  to  it.  or 
eommeiit  upon  it.    Their  chief  into  aed  to  lie  in  conversation, 

as  that  was  possible,  and  in  looking  at  one  another.    One  little  group  gath- 

iround  a  woman  in  a  fur  coat,  touching  the  fur  gently,  and  with  the 
help  of  a  young  girl  who  could  speak  a  little  English,  asked  questions  about 
it  and  other  details  of  her  costume.  One  could  hardly  be  offended  by  this, 
In  such  a  gentle,  winning  way  were  the  questions  asked.     End  man- 

bhe  women  were  charming,  and  the  absence  of  awkwardness 
and  undue  shyness  was  marked,  when  one  realized  that  for  the  majority  of 
them  the  surroundings  were  wholly  new. 

b  a  gathering  must  bave  been  of  value  to  every  one  who  was  there. 
The  missionaries  and  Indian  Christians  felt  that  the  introductions  which  the 
afternoon  u  sible,  were  opening  doors  to  the  religion,  which,  more  than 

any  other,  has  exalted  womankind.  None  of  the  other  Europeans  who  were 
there  could  be  justified,  henceforth,  in  speaking  of  "natives"  in  the  con- 
temptuous tone  which  many  Anglo-Indians  use.  And  in  the  restricted  lives 
of  the  Oriental  women  who  came,  the  gathering  must  have  had  a  significance 
which  we  would  find  it  hard  to  realize.  Surely  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking is  one  of  many  indications  that  the  social  system  of  India,  deep- 
rooted  and  tenacious  as  it  may  be.  will  at  length  give  way  before  the  influ- 
ences of  Christianity  and  of  western  civilization,  which  are  daily  growing 
more  powerful  throughout  the  land. 

Florence  Anderson  Gilbert  ?98. 

Chile  is  that  long,  narrow  strip  of  country  running  along  the  southwest 

coast  of  South  America.     On  the  East  run  the  Andes  mountains,  separating 

Chile  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  while  parallel  with  these  but 

Chile  nearer  the  Pacific,  runs  the  coast  range.  These  hills  are  from  six  to 
eight  thousand  feet  high,  while  the  Andes  reach  sixteen  thousand 
feet.  Looking  at  the  map,  you  will  see  that  almost  the  whole  of  both  Chile 
and  the  Argentine,  the  two  most  progressive  republics  of  South  America, 
lie  within  the  south  temperate  zone.  The  mercury  in  midsummer  seldom 
rises  above  80°  in  the  shade,  and  in  winter  rarely  falls  below  -^0°  above  zero. 
The  warmest  months  are  December,  January  and  February,  while  the  wet 
season  is  in  June,  July  and  August.  Snow  seldom  falls  except  on  high  alti- 
tudes and  even  frost  is  rarely  seen,  though  the  mountains  of  the  Andes  range 
in  winter  are  covered  with  snow  to  their  very  base.  In  the  west  of  Chile 
stretches  the  desert  of  Atacama,  where  rain  never  falls  except  after  intervals 
of  several  years.  With  the  exception  of  a  valley  here  and  there,  which  is 
kept  moist  and  green  by  the  melting  snow  of  the  Andes,  there  is  not  a  blade 
of  grass  nor  any  green  thing.  It  is  this  part  of  Chile,  in  the  interior,  which 
is  so  rich  in  mines  of  silver,  gold,  and  copper,  and  in  nitrate  deposits. 

The  steamers  running  up  and  down  the  coast  are  living  markets  and  gar- 
dens, which  furnish  the  towns  with  meat,  vegetables,  eggs  and  fruit  brought 
from  the  south  of  Chile.  Drinking  water  is  supplied  from  the  valleys,  or 
more  frequently  distilled  from  the  sea.     One  might  say,  "What  an  uninter- 
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esting  country  ! "  Yet  these  barren,  brown  cliffs,  with  the  towns  situated  at 
their  base,  are  picturesque  to  the  eyes  of  a  lover  of  nature.  They  have  a 
peculiar  interest  and  coloring  of  their  own.  The  sunsets  on  these  barren 
mountains  are  particularly  beautiful  in  their  lights  and  shadows  and  reflected 
coloring.  The  Spaniards,  in  travelling  south  from  Peru,  found  the  country 
very  beautiful,  and  when  they  arrived  in  the  bay  of  the  city  of  Valparaiso, 
gave  it  its  present  name,  which  means  "Vale  of  Paradise."  Further  south, 
where  the  country  widens,  between  the  Andes  and  Coast  range,  there  lies  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  valleys  in  the  world.  This  is  the  great  agricultural 
zone  of  the  country,  and  vineyards,  olive  groves,  wheat  fields  and  orchards 
abound.  These  are  watered  by  streams  running  from  the  snow  regions.  In 
summer  these  streams  are  so  small  that  there  is  scarcely  any  trace  of  them, 
but  in  spring  they  become  raging  torrents,  carrying  away  railroad  bridges, 
and  often  stopping  the  entire  railway  traffic.  In  the  south,  coal  mines  are 
worked  and  the  owners  are  said  to  be  fabulously  rich. 

Valparaiso  is  the  largest  seaport  on  the  southwest  coast,  having  a  popula- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  of  which  thirty  thousand  are  foreign- 
ers, engaged  in  business  or  trades.  The  German  colony  is  the  largest,  next 
comes  the  English,  then  the  French.  There  are  many  Italians  and  some 
Chinese.  The  American  colony  is  small.  Valparaiso  is  a  curiously  built  city, 
the  level  part  of  the  town  being  given  up  mostly  to  business,  while  the  hills, 
which  rise  like  an  amphitheatre  around  a  horseshoe-shaped  bay,  are  covered 
with  dwellings.  The  bay  has  become  very  open  —  on  account  of  the  city 
reclaiming  land  from  the  sea  —  and  in  winter  it  is  very  dangerous. 

Few  houses  are  built  more  than  two  stories  high,  on  account  of  the  earth- 
quakes. These  are  frequent,  and  are  generally  indications  of  a  change  in 
weather.  Strangers  notice  them  but  little  at  first,  but  after  they  have  expe- 
rienced a  stiff  shake  they  become  timid,  and  familiarity  with  them  increases 
their  fear.  One  seldom  hears  of  a  death  from  an  earthquake  unless  produced 
from  fright.  Seven  years  ago  there  occurred  a  series  of  earthquakes  in  one 
night,  in  which  there  were  eighty-six  distinct  shocks,  some  severe  enough  to 
crack  the  walls  of  the  houses.  Then  many  foreigners  as  well  as  Chilians, 
spent  the  night  in  the  parks  and  open  squares,  but  such  frequent  and  severe 
earthquakes  occur  only  at  long  intervals  of  years. 

Santiago,  the  capital,  is  more  typically  Spanish,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
beautifully  situated  cities  in  the  world.  A  range  of  the  snow-capped  Andes 
forms  the  background.  In  the  very  heart  of  the  city  rises  a  round  hill,  which 
has  been  most  beautifully  transformed  into  a  park.  In  its  rough,  stony  sides, 
grottos  and  niches  are  most  fantastically  arranged.  The  houses  are  built  in 
the  old  Spanish  style  with  a  court  in  the  center  and  a  balcony  all  around 
with  rooms  opening  from  it.  The  central  court  is  often  very  beautiful  with 
fountains,  palms,  trees  and  plants.  Many  of  the  houses  are  shut  in  by  thick, 
high,  mud  walls  to  prevent  passers-by  from  looking  in.  The  life  of  the  people 
is  in  the  open  air.  Their  houses  have  few  comforts  ;  the  drawing-rooms  are 
stiff  but  elegant ;  the  dining-rooms  also  elegant  but  more  like  that  of  a  for- 
eign house,  and  the  rest  of  the  rooms  have  only  the  necessities.  There  is 
great  wealth  in  Santiago  and  many  veritable  palaces,  and  in  the  parks  and 
Alameda  can  be  seen  in  the  afternoon  beautiful  horses  and  gorgeous  car- 
riages, and  a  great  display  of  wealth  of  which  these  people  are  so  fond.     In 
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tlu>  morning  tin-  Btreets  are  filled  with  ladies  going  bo  mat  -  din  black, 

the  head  and  shoulders  oonoealed  by  a  beautifully  embroidered  shawl,  called 

the  "manto".  arranged  in  a  very  artistic  fashion. 

The  people  of  Chile  are  a  mixed  race  an  Intermixture  of  Spanish  and 
Indian  blood,  with  varying  shades  of  color,  from  the  oopper-colored  Endian 
.  to  the  fair  type  who  pride  themselves  on  the  parity  of  their  Spanish 
blood.  The  every-day,  plain,  working  people  are  descendants  from  the 
Indians,  having  been  raised  to  a  fair  degree  of  civilization  through  the  Span- 
iards. It  is  from  this  Spanish-Indian  stock  that  the  artisans,  day  laborers, 
farmers,  sailors,  and  miners  of  the  country  are  drawn.  The  small  grocery 
stores  and  shops  are  kept  by  Italians  and  Spaniards.  The  best  retail  trade 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  English  and  Europeans.  The  wealthier  people,  landed 
proprietors,  and  owners  of  mines  are  men  of  Chilian  birth  with  more  or  less 
Of  Chilian  blood.  They  are  intelligent  and  wide-awake.  From  this  class  are 
chosen  the  rulers  of  the  republic. 

The  Chilians  are  naturally  an  indolent  people  and  love  their  ease.  What 
cannot  be  accomplished  to-day  can  be  done  to-morrow  or  some  other  to- 
morrow. The  "desayuno"  of  coffee,  chocolate  or  tea  with  toast  or  rolls,  is 
taken  in  bed  about  seven  o'clock,  that  is,  among  the  wealthy  and  well-to-do 
classes.  The  breakfast,  from  eleven  o'clock  to  twelve  o'clock,  is  an  elaborate 
meal,  consisting  of  from  eight  to  twelve  courses.  In  the  afternoon  tea  and 
chocolate  with  bread  and  butter,  jams  and  cake  is  served.  At  night  a  course 
dinner,  and  in  the  evening  about  ten  o'clock,  tea  with  a  variety  of  sweet 
things.  The  majority  of  foreigners  fall  into  the  Chilian  style  of  living. 
Schools  open  at  eight  o'clock  and  close  for  breakfast,  and  business  is  more  or 
less  at  a  standstill  at  this  hour. 

The  prevailing  religion  of  the  country  is  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and 

until  the  last  forty  years  the  Chilians  were  a  very  bigoted,  intolerant  people. 

Through  the  foreigners,  drawn  there  from  commercial  interests,  and  the  work 

of  the  missionaries,  all  this  has  been  changed.     A  foreigner  is  free  to-day  to 

exercise  his  own  religion.     There  are  Protestant  churches  in  most  of  the 

large  cities  —  where  there  are  foreigners — but  they  are  poorly  attended.     The 

foreign  missionaries  working  in  the  country  feel  encouraged  in  the  success  of 

their  work,  but  its  growth  is  slow.     Of  course  there  is  much  superstition  and 

bigotry  among  the  lower  classes,  but  with  the  free  public  school  system, 

which  now  prevails  throughout  the  country,  it  is  hoped  this  will  soon  be 

changed. 

Flora  S.  Trumbull,  ea>'83. 

The  two  following  articles  were  contributed  by  the  Hartford  Smith  College 
Club: 

The  course  offered  in  a  theological  seminary  is  often  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sary preparation  for  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  as  such,  merely  a  series 

of    dry  studies  in  theology  alone.      In 

Women  at  the  reality,    a    theological    course    is    very 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary    broad,  and  instead  of  being  concerned 

with  theology  proper,  it  is  really  Bible 
study  in  the  broadest  sense.  With  this  general  fact  in  view,  let  us  recognize 
that  a  course  in  such  study  has  its  place  in  a  woman's  education. 
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Hartford  Theological  Seminary  is  open  on  precisely  the  same  terms  to 
women  as  to  men.  Any  college  graduate  with  the  A.  B.  degree,  who  has 
some  knowledge  of  Greek,  may  take  the  regular  three  years'  course,  leading  to 
the  B.  D.  degree.  Such  a  course  is  almost  indispensable  to  any  woman  plan- 
ning to  do  mission  work  in  foreign  countries.  In  the  first  place  there  are 
numerous  courses  in  missions  in  general  and  courses  taking  up  the  history  of 
missions  in  the  different  countries.  a7id  among  the  different  races.  Then  the 
schedule  is  so  arranged  that  a  student  may  devote  himself  largely  to  a  study 
of  languages,  thus  fitting  himself  to  teach  intelligently  in  other  lands.  More 
than  that,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  indispensable  to  any  kind  of 
missionary  work,  and  such  knowledge  can  best  be  gained  at  a  theological 
seminary. 

The  seminary  education  is  of  value  to  the  man  or  woman  intending  to  do 
city  mission  work,  or  slum  work.  A  great  deal  of  time  may  be  profitably 
spent  in  the  study  of  sociology.  The  emphasis  is  thrown  upon  the  Christian 
basis  of  sociological  science  which  is  the  only  solution  for  the  problems  which 
it  involves.  Any  student  preparing  himself  for  such  work  has  an  excellent 
opportunity  while  studying  in  Hartford  to  test  his  theories  by  actual  practice. 

Another  advantage  which  the  Seminary  offers  is  a  good  preparation  for 
teaching  biblical  literature  in  schools  and  colleges.  The  need  of  well 
equipped  teachers  in  this  department  is  very  great,  and  is  being  recognized 
more  and  more  each  year.  With  such  a  purpose,  a  student  may  take  a  gen- 
eral course,  studying  the  literature  of  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
and  also  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Besides  the  students  in  the  regular  course,  there  are  each  year  a  few  special- 
izing students,  as  they  are  called.  Any  college  graduate  may  take  almost 
any  of  the  courses  without  entering  as  a  regular  student.  In  this  way  one 
may  have  as  many  or  as  few  hours  of  work  as  one  desires,  and  may  specialize 
in  whatever  subject  one  chooses.  The  specializing  students  are  nearly  all 
residents  of  Hartford,  but  there  are  some  who  consider  it  well  worth  their 
time  to  come  there  for  a  year  or  more  to  study  at  the  Seminary,  without  pur- 
suing the  regular  course.  The  women  who  come  to  Hartford  find  a  cordial 
welcome  and  pleasant  surroundings.  They  have  a  house  a  few  blocks  away, 
where  they  enjoy  a  very  pleasant  home  life. 

There  are  many  opportunities  to-day  for  postgraduate  work  and  probably 
none  so  little  known  among  college  women  as  work  in  a  theological  seminary. 
People  are  inclined  to  think  that  women  are  crowding  into  too  many  new 
spheres  of  activity,  but  surely  such  training  as  one  may  get  in  a  theological 
seminary  is  merely  the  best  preparation  for  work  that  is  already  being  done, 
and  often  without  knowledge  sufficient  to  gain  the  best  results. 

Helen  E.  Brown  '01. 
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A  y.-ar  or  two  ago,  passing  a  dingy  little  second-hand  shop,  I  happened  to 
notice  just  inside  the  door,  two  octavo  folnxnes,  in  well-worn  calf  bindings. 

With  a  certain  forlorn  dignity  they  seemed  to 

A  German  Preacher  of      shrink   from  contact    with  the  motley  company 

the  Eighteenth  Century    of  waif  s  and  strays  elbowing  them  on  the  dusty 
shelves.     Thai  was  one  reason  why  they  Inter- 
ested nit-  so  much  at  first,  and  made  me  decide  forthwith  to  come  to  their 
rescue    I  did  so,  and  upon  closer  inspection  was  pleased  to  find  that  they 

contained,  to  quote  the  title-page  : 

Sermons  on  the  Dignity  of  Man 

and 

Tne  Value  of  the  Objects  Principally  Relating  to 

Human  Happiness. 

From  the  German  of  the  Late 

Rev.  George  Joachim  Zollikofer, 

Minister  of  the  Reformed  Congregation  at  Leipsic, 

By  the  Rev.  William  Tooke,  F.  R.  S. 

In  Two  Volumes. 

Turning  to  the  table  of  contents.  I  found  that  the  first  volume  contained  a 
brief  preface  by  Mr.  Zollikofer.  a  longer  chapter  entitled  "Some  account  of 
the  author*',  probably  by  the  translator,  and  twenty-five  sermons,  the  table 
giving  in  each  case  not  only  the  title  but  also  the  text  in  full.  These  titles 
give  an  idea  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  wisdom 
shown  by  the  preacher  in  selecting  subjects  of  general  and  abiding  interest. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  most  striking  merits  of  these  sermons  is  the  fact  that 
(though  it  is  now  long  over  a  hundred  years  since  they  were  first  preached  at 
Leipsic,  yet  they  can  be  read  to-day  with  deep  interest,  pleasure  and  profit. 
In  the  second  volume  are  twenty-seven  more.  Prefixed  to  each  of  these  fifty- 
two  sermons  is  a  prayer  offered  by  Mr.  Zollikofer  before  addressing  his  con- 
gregation.    These  are  models  of  their  kind,  simple,  earnest  and  eloquent. 

The  sermons  following  these  prayers  are  in  every  way  worthy  of  them. 
Mr.  Zollikofer  is  drawn  rather  to  ethical  than  to  doctrinal  themes,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  This  is  his  favorite  of  all,  reverently 
and  joyfully  dwelt  upon  in  every  discourse.  Two  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
eloquent  are  wholly  given  up  to  it.  His  treatment  of  these  subjects  is  strictly 
logical,  clear,  forceful,  and  genuinely  impressive.  There  is  about  all  he 
writes  a  refreshing  absence  of  cant,  prejudice,  or  sectarian  narrowness  of 
any  kind.  He  dwells  with  optimism  upon  the  nobler  side  of  man's  nature, 
encouraging  him  to  devel<  >p  the  higher  powers  and  prerogatives  with  which 
God  has  endowed  him.  Sincere,  energetic,  independent,  he  is  an  enemy  to 
shams  and  deceits  of  all  kinds,  to  ignorance  and  superstition  in  every  form, 
yet  he  is  invariably  gentle  and  charitable  withal. 

It  may  be  of  interest,  at  this  point,  to  hear  a  little  about  the  author's  life. 
George  Joachim  Zollikofer  was  born  at  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  August  5,  1730. 
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Until  old  enough  to  attend  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  he  was  trained 
by  his  father,  an  eminent  lawyer.  After  completing  his  course  at  the  gym- 
nasium he  decided  to  enter  the  ministry  and  with  this  end  in  view  proceeded 
first  to  Bremen,  then  to  Utrecht,  where  at  that  time  the  divinity  professors 
were  in  high  repute.  The  young  student  was  disappointed  to  find  in  both 
places  so  lamentable  a  lack  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  students,  who 
never  took  the  trouble  to  think  for  themselves,  being  for  the  most  part  con- 
tent to  become  mere  echoes  of  their  teachers  and  text-books.  This  was 
especially  the  case  in  connection  with  their  courses  in  systematic  theology. 
The  methods  of  teaching  this  and  other  branches,  Zollikofer  found  most 
unsatisfactory.  He  preferred  to  become  an  earnest  student  of  truth  for  her 
own  sake,  apart  from  all  other  considerations,  and  as  such  he  was  always 
known.  In  his  writings  there  is  never  a  trace  of  the  dogmatism  which  had 
been  so  distasteful  and  yet  so  prominent  an  element  in  his  theological  course. 
His  first  charge  was  at  Mm* ten  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  where  he  was  suffered 
to  remain  but  a  short  time,  being  called  first  to  Monstein  in  the  Grisons,  and 
then  after  an  equally  brief  period  to  Isenburg.  Finally,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Reformed  at  Leipsic,  where 
he  preached  for  thirty  years,  until  his  death,  in  January,  1788. 

As  an  orator,  Mr.  Zollikofer  is  said  to  have  been  most  effective.  He  had 
early  in  life  made  a  special  study  of  this  much  neglected  art,  and  kept  up  his 
practice  in  it  to  the  end,  with  excellent  results.  He  was  also  especially  de- 
voted to  poetry,  reading  the  best  productions  of  the  most  famous  poets  and 
orators  in  Latin,  French  and  English,  as  well  as  in  his  native  German.  He 
was,  moreover,  well  versed  in  the  natural  sciences  of  his  day,  in  general 
history  and  in  philosophy. 

Mr.  Zollikofer's  congregation,  which  during  all  the  years  of  his  ministry 
remained  devotedly  attached  to  him,  was  far  above  the  average  in  intelligence 
and  culture.  The  old  university  town,  famous  for  centuries,  took  kindly  to 
him  and  he  to  it.  Many  of  the  students  flocked  to  hear  him  and  were  among 
his  most  attentive  listeners. 

I  have  been  led  to  write  this  account  in  the  hope  that  there  may  be  among 
the  readers  of  the  Monthly  some  few  who  may  be  interested  to  seek  out  for 
themselves  this  wise  and  gentle  preacher,  whose  message,  delivered  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  still  brings  light  and  counsel  in  the  twentieth. 

Katherine  C.  Ahern  '98. 


A  new  club  has  been  organized  by  the  alumnae  of  Washington,  under  the 
name  of  the  Smith  College  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C.  At  the  first  annual 
meeting  held  March  11,  1903,  the  following  officers  and  directors  were  elected: 
President,  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Hill  '80  (J.  Justina  Robinson) ;  Vice-president, 
Josephine  A.  Clark  '80 ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  John  M.  Gitterman  '91  (Alice  L. 
Sterne) ;  Treasurer,  Mary  A.  Hartwell  '94 ;  Director  for  three  years,  Mrs. 
Vernon  Bailey  (Florence  Merriam) ;  Director  for  two  years,  Mrs.  L.  White 
Busbey  '94  (Katherine  O.  Graves) ;  Director  for  one  year,  Edith  Taber  John- 
son '02. 


ALUMNJE  DEPARTMEb  T 


All  alumnae  visiting  the  college  are  requested  t<>  register  in  :i  book  kept  for 
that  purpose  in  the  Registrar's  Office.    The  list  of  visitors  since  the  lasl  Issue 

follows  : 


•"•-'. 

Edith  L.  Spencer, 

* 

'ebmar 

■98. 

Fanny  Nichols  Topenelian, 

•00. 

Mabel  Milham,      . 

"97. 

Alice  K.  Fallows, 

•!»l. 

Mabel  Reynolds  Moore,    . 

'08. 

Sus;m  Dow  Smith, 

HV2. 

Ethel  Eddy  Treat. 

'0-2. 

Helen  Manning, 

•03. 

Louise  Child's  Perkins,     . 

•08. 

Louise  Woodbury, 

'02. 

Pauline  Long, 

•oo. 

Harriette  Ross, 

'01. 

Ethel  Lane  Smith, 

•08. 

Florence  Clexton, 

'02. 

Dorothy  Young, 

'01. 

Margaret  Wilder, 

'01. 

Alice  M.  Duryee. 

'01. 

Elizabeth  McGrew, 

'02. 

Grace  Mason, 

'02. 

Lillie  H.  Nelson, 

'02. 

Helen  Walbridge, 

'02. 

Louise  Vanderbilt, 

'94. 

Martha  Mason, 

'02. 

Mary  Pardee  Allison, 

'92. 

Martha  B.  Richards, 

'85. 

Elizabeth  Cheever  Wheeler, 

'99. 

Ruth  Strickland, 

'99. 

Harriet  C.  Bliss,     . 

'01. 

Ethel  Hawkins, 

'02. 

Jean  Jouett, 

'02. 

Annie  L.  Cranska, 

'02. 

Katharine  Holmes, 

'02. 

Mary  Glover, 

'01. 

Fannie  J.  Yeaw,    . 

'01. 

Mabel  Van  Horn, 

0-12 

7 
12 
14 
14 
14 
17-20 
17-19 
18-23 
18 
18 
18 
18 
20 
20-23 
21-24 
21 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
27 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
30 
28 
28 
30 
30 


Alumnae  who  wish  to  secure  rooms  for  Commencement  should  communi- 
cate with  Miss  Mary  Waite,  Tenney  House. 


The  Smith  College  Reference  Library  desires  to  secure  a  complete  file  of  the 
class-books  of  previous  years.  Will  all  persons  who  have  any  to  dispose  of, 
please  communicate  with  the  Alumnae  Editor. 
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Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  by  the  last  of  the  month  in 
order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  sent  to  Elizabeth. 
S.  Sampson,  Tenney  House. 

'82.     Abbie  E.  Tucker  has   had    published    in  the    Astronomical    Journal, 

"Observations  on  the  Comet  B,  Perrine." 
'96.     Mabel  Bacon  is  teaching  at  the  Abbot  Academy,  Andover,  Mass, 
'97.     Alice  P.  Goodwin  completed,  on  March  18,  the  three  years'  course  of 

study  at  the  Boston  Homeopathic  Training  School  for  Nurses. 
'98.     Josephine  Dodge  Daskam  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Selden 
Bacon  of  New  York  City. 
Deborah  Lovejoy  is  teaching  in  the  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  Cum- 
berland Gap,  Tennessee. 
Helen  Rose  is  substituting  in  the  English  Department  at  Smith  College. 
'99.     Carolyn  Adler  sailed  for  Europe  March  28,  to  be  gone  three  months. 

Edith  Hall,  who  has  been  studying  in  the  Greek  department  at  Bryn 
Mawr,  has  been  awarded  the  Mary  L.  Garrett  European  Fellowship. 
This  Fellowship  "  is  awarded  annually  on  the  ground  of  excellence  in 
scholarship  to  a  student  who  has  for  two  years  pursued  graduate  studies 
at  Bryn  Mawr  College." 
Helen  Makepeace  is  teaching  in  Miss  Keller's  School  in  New  York. 
'00.     Sylvia  Hyde  and  her  mother  sailed  from  Boston  on  March  28,  for  Naples 
and  a  five  months'  trip  through  Europe. 
Mary  Ruth  Perkins  is  secretary  to  Mr.  John  Willis  Baer,  formerly  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  and  now 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions. 
Address  :  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
'01.     Alice  Sylvia  Cummings  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Gardner 
Kirk  Hudson. 
Mary  Lockhart  was  married  March  14  to  Mr.  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius, 
at  Colorado  Springs. 
'02.    Ethel  K.  Betts  started  February  14  for  California,  where  she  will  visit 
San  Diego,  Pasadena,  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara  and  Monterey. 

BIRTHS 

'91.     Mrs.  Edward  G.  Watkins  (Blanche  Bowman)  a  daughter,  Jessica,  born 

March  14. 
'98.     Mrs.  Edwin  Burgin  (Lucy  C.  Smith)  a  daughter,  Lucy  May,  born  at 

Holyoke,  November  30. 
'99.     Mrs.  Walter  F.  Sawyer  (Grace  E.  Mossman)  a  son,  Walter  Fairbanks 

Sawyer  Jr.,  born  December  23,  at  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
'00.     Mrs.  Charles  Merritt  Case  (Helen  M.  Janney)  a  son,  Benton  Janney, 

born  in  Minneapolis,  March  13. 

DEATH 

'95.    Constance  H.  lies,  died  March  15,  at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


ABOUT  COLLEGE 

An  Observation 

It  taketh  age 

To  make  a  sage, 
The  wise  no  longer  doubt  it ; 

The  older  we  grow 

The  more  we  know, 
And  the  less  we  brag  about  it. 

Elsie  Josephine  Rosenberg  1905. 


"  Did  ye  ever  do  a  stunt,  Hinnissy?"  asked  Mr.  Dooley. 

"  Stunt?"  queried  Mr.  Hennessy,  dazed,  "  What  is  it?" 

"  If  ye  don't  know  what  they  ar-re, 

Mr.  Dooley  on  Stunts  I  guess  ye've  niver  done  wan  con- 

(With  Apologies  to  Mr.  F.  P.  Dunne)     sciously.     There    ain't  no    limit  to 

'em.  Anny thing  is  a  stunt  that 
gives  suffeeient  evidence  iv  bein'  an  invention  iv  th'  faible  minded.  If  ye  see 
■  young  person  doin'  an  imitation  of  a  cow,  an'  a  poor  wan  at  that,  rist  aisy, 
it's  a  stunt,  an'  so  it's  all  right  an'  awful  funny.  If  ye  hear  somebody  recitin' 
rhymes,  an'  after  listenin'  hard  for  tin  minutes  feel  that  yer  own  intellect 
always  was  a  disappointment  to  ye.  don't  be  alarmed,  Hinnissy,  it's  only  a 
stunt  an'  ye  ain't  necessarily  expected  to  understand  it.  Let  me  give  ye  a 
friendly  pinter,  Hinnissy,  however.  If  annybody  iver  says  to  ye,  '  Sit  still 
and  patient  while  I  display  my  talents  in  doin'  a  stunt  for  ye,'  be  assured  that 
ye'll  fall  below  th'  requirements  iv  polite  society  if  ye  don't  laugh  at  some 
time  durin'  the  performance.  Jest  when  ain't  always  clear.  Ye'll  have  to 
exercise  judgment  as  to  that,  but  laugh,  no  matter  if  ye  feel  like  goin'  home 
an'  spendin*  th'  evenin'  in  inakin'  a  fancy  design  for  yer  own  gravestone.  Th' 
stunts  which  take  vocal  form  ar-re  th'  hardest  to  avoid,  Hinnissy,  ye  can't 
escape  'em  even  if  ye're  in  th'  nixt  room." 

"But  who  does  these  stunts?"  inquired  Mr.  Hennessy. 

"Oh!  annybody,"  answered  Mr.  Dooley,  "but  chiefly  adults  between  th' 
ages  of  foive  and  twenty-foive." 

"Th'  hotbed  for  stunts  is  at  these  new-fashioned  boardin'  schools  for  girls 
called  colleges.  There  stunts,  like  money,  can  be  employed  in  many  ways. 
They're  useful  before  lunches,  after  dinners  and  durin'  dances.  They  fill  all 
embarrassin'  pauses  in  conversations.     For  example,  after  a  crowd  of  young 
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wimmen  has  spint  two  hours  talkin'  together  if  they  can't  think  iv  annythin' 
more  to  say,  it's  a  relief  to  have  wan  of  their  number  get  up  an'  crow  like  a 
rooster,  you'll  admit  it  yourself,  Hinnissy. 

Then  whin  a  poor  girl  has  spint  all  day  in  try  in'  to  learn  whin  Alfred  the 
Great  ruled  in  Rooshay,  think  what  a  relaxation  it  must  be  for  her  in  th' 
evenin'  to  hear  some  friend  of  hers  in  a  one-act  specialty  iv  Fido,  the  sky- 
terrier. 

Yes,  times  are  changed,  Hinnissy,  in  my  day  young  girls  did  stints  in- 
stead iv  stunts." 

•'Did  you  iver  do  a  stunt  whin  you  were  a  boy  at  school?"  asked  Mr. 
Hennessy. 

''Iv'  coorse  not,"  asserted  Mr.  Dooley,  "  but  thin,  education  ain't  what  it 
used  to  be." 

Lucie  Smith  London  1904. 

Since  the  eighteenth  of  March  a  lull  has  fallen  upon  this  college.  Not  a 
plunk  of  a  guitar  has  been  heard  nor  the  sweetly  pleading  tones,  "  Oh,  come 

with  me,"  which  used  to  allure,  so  constantly, 

The  Glee  Club  Concert  its  devotees  to  Music  Hall.  No  longer  is  the  Old 
Gymnasium  sought  by  soulful  numbers,  watch- 
ing what  time  the  whole  should  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  nature  and  go 
forth  to  set  the  world  a-fire  !  Their  mission  is  accomplished  now  and  one 
more  social  problem  solved  —  the  Glee  Club  concert.  Success  has  crowned 
their  efforts  and  they  are  wise  to  take  a  short  respite  in  which  to  think  it  over. 

The  afternoon  of  March  18  was,  as  is  usual  at  such  times,  given  over  to 
receiving  friends  from  out  of  town,  or  perchance  the  dread  substitute  —  a 
telegram  —  when  one  must  needs  relinquish  the  extra  ticket  to  the  concert,  or 
borrow  a  kind  friend's  extra  guest. 

Howe'er  equipped,  the  evening  was  enjoyed  by  all,  from  the  very  first  when 
the  slow  lifting  of  the  curtain  disclosed  a  forest  wide  and  deep,  with  masses 
of  deep-blushing  roses  at  the  sides,  while  in  the  center  stood  the  Glee  Club 
singing  the  old  familiar  song  to  our  alma  mater.  The  audience  almost  ceased  to 
talk  and  only  whispered  as  they  listened,  while  those  of  them  aloft,  wko  had 
"rushed"  to  see  the  splendor,  forgot  about  going  away,  and  stayed  and 
listened. 

The  "Prince  of  Pilsen"  made  our  hearts  feel  light  and  made  us  all 
applaud  the  Mandolin  Club  heartily.  Next  the  Banjo  Club  made  its  appear- 
ance and  showed  how  wonderfully  a  "  passing  band"  might  pass  and  yet  be 
stationary.  These  pieces  ushered  in  the  clubs,  making  us  impatient  for  some 
more,  which  promptly  came  according  to  the  programme,  in  form  of  catchy 
tunes  of  no  small  pleasantness.  There  were  two  very  clever  topical  songs  by 
Miss  Frank  '03,  and  Miss  Kennedy  '03,  which  took  the  house  by  storm.  Of 
entirely  different  strain  was  "  Rock-a-bye  Lady"  set  to  music  by  Miss  Macom- 
ber  '03  and  very  appealing  to  the  audience  for  its  graceful  melody.  On  the 
whole  the  variety  among  the  selections  contributed  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  programme.  Everything  was  extremely  suitable  for  the  occasion. 
"  The  Night  has  a  Thousand  Eyes"  was  the  most  pretentious  number,  rank- 
ing in  a  much  higher  grade  than  the  rest  of   the   music,  and  difficult  to 
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r,     However  it  wai  very  creditably  presented  and  was  a  telling  point  of 
t;>.  concert. 

The  surprising  thing  about  the  evening  was  thai  it  went  bo  quickly,  a  fact 
which  is  not  without  significance.    As  the  lights  were  being  extinguished 

and  the  exits  crowded  with  departing  guests,  words  of  praise  were  on  the 
lips  of  all,  and  another  Glee  Club  Concert  was  marked  as  a  great  succ 

IVl  INK  CONANT  11*0.:. 

( >n  Saturday  afternoon.  March  28,  the  fourth  annual  inter-claps  competitive 
drill  took  place  in  the  Almnnae  Gymnasium.     The  scene  in  the  gymnasium 

had  all  the  features  wrhich  we  are  in 

The  Inter-class  Gymnastic  Contest     the  habit  of   associating  with  such 

occasions.  The  running  track  was 
filled  with  enthusiastic  and  unmistakably  partisan  onlookers  ;  the  stage  was 
occupied  by  members  of  the  faculty  and  seats  near  the  stage  were  reserved 
for  visitors  ;  then  there  were  the  groups  of  ushers,  conbpicuous  in  white  cos- 
tumes, and,  most  important  of  all,  there  were  the  classes  themselves,  ready  in 
their  gymnasium  suits  for  the  competition.  Promptly  at  2.30thefreshman  class 
was  called  to  attention  for  floor-work.  The  events  then  proceeded  in  their  ac- 
customed order,  all  four  classes  competing  in  floor- work  and  running  under 
Miss  Berenson's  command.  In  their  marching  the  classes  were  commanded  by 
their  respective  captains,  Elsie  Elliott  190G,  Edna  Capen  1905,  Florence 
Nesmith  1904,  Fannie  Clement  1903.  Florence  Nesmith  led  the  Junior  class 
owing  to  the  illness  of  Emma  Dill,  who  had  been  previously  chosen  captain 
of  the  class.  In  marching  the  freshman  class  outdid  all  the  rest  in  the  length 
of  its  columns  as  the  senior  class  outdid  others  in  the  intricacy  of  its  forma- 
tions. The  banner,  awarded  to  the  class  scoring  the  highest  number  of  points 
in  these  three  events,  was  won  by  the  class  of  1903. 

The  second  part  of  the  contest  was  given  up  to  apparatus  work,  in  which 
only  the  three  upper  classes  were  allowed  to  compete.  The  cup  was  awarded 
to  1905,  the  class  scoring  the  highest  number  of  points  in  this.  The  best 
individual  scores  were  made  by  Marie  Donohoe  1905,  who  won  9  points, 
Fannie  Clement  1903,  who  won  8,  and  Leslie  Crawford  1904,  who  won  5. 

The  judges  were  Miss  Wright,  Director  of  the  Radcliffe  Gymnasium,  Miss 
Perrin,  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  Miss  Crosby,  Director 
of  Physical  Training  in  the  Northampton  Public  Schools,  and  Miss  Jaquith, 
Director  of  Physical  Training  in  the  Clarke  Institute.  The  final  awards  were 
made  by  Mrs.  Clarke.     Alice  Boutwell  1904,  acted  as  recorder. 

The  following  list  of  events  shows  the  score  of  each  class.  The  first  place 
in  each  event  of  the  apparatus  work  counted  3  points,  and  the  second,  2. 


Events. 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Floor-work— Scale  10, 

8% 

8% 

W 

s% 

Marching — Scale  5, 

&A 

4^ 

3% 

*M 

Running — Scale  5, 

±% 

Vi 

±% 

3% 

Total,  17  16^  14%  16^ 
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Events. 

1903 

1904 

1905 

Climbing  ropes — speed, 

G.  Fuller, 

3 

De  La  Vergne, 

2 

Climbing  ropes — form, 

Norris, 

2 

H.  Kitchel, 

3 

Somersault, 

Cushing, 

2 

H.  Dill, 

3 

Climbing  14  ropes, 

Post, 

2 

K.  Wagenhals, 

3 

Balance-weigh, 

Gregory, 

2 

Runisey, 

3 

Window  ladder  (zigzag), 

Clement, 

3 

Hudson, 

2 

Window  ladder  (horizontal) 

,  Haskins, 

2 

A.  Evans, 

3 

Window  ladder  (head  first), 

Clement, 

3 

Dana, 

2 

Jump  betw'n  double  booms 

i 

Donohoe, 
Barclay, 

3 

2 

Running  high  jump, 

Clement, 

2 

Crawford, 

3 

Vaulting  box, 

Hudson, 

2 

Donohoe, 

3 

Oblique  vault, 

Haskins, 
Warren, 

3 

2 

Swing  jump, 

South  worth, 

2 

Donohoe, 

3 

Saddle  vault, 

Crawford, 

2 

H.  Kitchel, 

3 

Balance  beams, 

Alden, 

3 

Basket-ball  throwing, 

Tannahill, 

2 

20 

17 


37 


27 
16^ 


4y 


.  8 


33 
14f 


Although  the  weather  was  somewhat  unpropitious  on  the  day  of  the  "  big 

game ",  Saturday,  March  28,  there  was  no  damping  the  enthusiasm  which 

the  approach  of    the  great   event  aroused.      Before 

The  "  Big  Game  "  chapel,  almost,  the  campus  houses  and  other  objective 
points  were  decorated  with  bunting  of  the  four  class 
colors,  the  rivals,  yellow  and  red,  predominating  in  the  color  scheme.  The 
decorations,  though  perhaps  unsystematically  arranged  and  inartistic,  were 
very  gay  and  conspicuously  effective.  The  unusual  look  of  the  campus  and 
the  feeling  of  something  unusual  in  the  air  tended  to  heighten  the  suspense 
long  before  it  was  time  for  the  game  to  begin. 

At  2.30  the  doors  of  the  ''gym"  were  opened  and  the  crowd  entered  in  a 
noticeably  orderly  fashion.  The  interior  of  the  "gym",  on  account  of  the 
elaborate  decorations,  and  the  gas-light  necessitated  by  the  darkness  of  the 
day,  had  a  strange,  unnatural  look.  As  soon  as  the  running  track  was  filled 
the  singing  began,  the  seniors  and  sophomores  led  by  Ruth  Stevens  1903,  the 
juniors  and  freshmen  by  Margaret  Hotchkiss  1904.  This  prelude  to  the  game 
went  about  as  usual,  except  that  all  classes  missed  the  pleasure  of  singing 
together  to  President  Seelye,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  unable  to  be 
present. 

Finally  the  singing  was  interrupted  by  the  storm  of  approval  that  greeted 
the  sophomore  mascot,  a  very  winning  little  girl  in  Japanese  costume,  who 
was  ushered  in  by  the  1905  "  sub  "  team.  The  clapping  had  hardly  subsided 
when  the  opposite  gallery  was  electrified  by  the  appearance  of  the  freshman 
mascot,  a  small  knight  in  armor  drawn  around  in  a  car  by  the  freshman 
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••subs".  Bat  the  applause  Increased  In  earnestnesi  and  even  hi  londi 
when  the  real  combatants  appeared  on  the  floor,  the  1906  team  ooming  In  flrst, 
followed  Bhortlybythe  1906  team.  After  a  Little  preliminary  passing  and 
jumping  the  players  took  their  places,  t » 1 « *  referee's  whistle  blew  and  ;mii<i  h 
dead  hnsh  the  ball  went  np  in  the  center  lor  the  flrsl  time.  The  Bncoeeding 
events  are  too  vividly  impressed  on  the  memories  of  the  spectators  to 
ption.  Just  as  usual  every  play  was  watched  with  breathless  into 
every  goal  made  excited  an  almost  terrifying  explosion  of  applause.  One 
thing  that  seemed  strange  about  the  game  was  its  shortness.  This  was  due 
to  the  tact  thai  each  half  lasted  for  only  fifteen  minutes  and  that  no  time 
ranted  out  for  free  throws,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  previous  games. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  game  the  excitement  had  risen  to  such  a  pitch  that 
I  rhe  whistle  for  time  was  blown  it  was  impossible  for  some  moments  to 
g  ■;  a  hearing  of  the  score,  which  was  17  to  14  in  favor  of  1905.  After  the 
announcement  of  the  score  the  expression  of  enthusiasm  redoubled  in  energy 
and  loudness. 

Below  are  given  the  list  of  fouls  made  during  the  game  and  the  score  in 
detail. 


1905 

1906 

First  half 

Second  half 

First  half 

Second  half 

Fouls 

Fouls 

Fouls 

Fouls 

Running. 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Bounding, 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Holding, 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Line, 

2 

4 

2 

0 

Close  Guarding, 

0 

4 

4 

5 

3 

9 

8 

8 

Points  from  goal: 

3  from  floor. 

10 

4 

8 

4 

Points  from  free 

throws, 

o 

1 

0 

2 

12 

5 

8 

6 

5 

6 

Total,  17  Total,  14 

On  Wednesday  evening,  March  11,  the  French  Club  gave  its  annual  play  in 
the  Gymnasium,   presenting   ''Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon  ",  a  comedy  by 

Labiche  and  Martin. 

The  French  Club  Play  The  choice  of  a  play  this  year  was  an  unusually 
happy  one  for  many  reasons.  In  the  first  place 
most  of  us  greeted  M.  Perrichon  as  an  old  friend,  and  recalled  many  an  hour 
of  Freshman  year  spent  with  him  on  his  beloved  Mer  de  Glace.  Secondly, 
the  amount  of  action  in  the  play  makes  its  story  easily  intelligible  even  to 
those  who  do  not  understand  French,  and  finally,  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
another  play  equally  full  of  genuine  humor  and  gaiety. 

The  parts  were  also  unusually  well  taken.  The  role  of  the  pompous,  blus- 
tering M.  Perrichon  was  capitally  done  by  Mary  Pusey.  As  Daniel  Savary, 
Julia  Colby  was  excellent.  The  part  of  Armand  Desroches  did  not  offer  as 
many  opportunities  to  Elizabeth  Creevy  and  her  acting  was  at  times  stiff. 
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Candace  Thurber  was  the  acme  of  primness  and  took  the  part  of  Mme.  Perri- 
chon  very  well.  Edith  Goode  made  the  most  of  the  few  opportunities  offered 
her  in  the  part  of  Henriette.  The  minor  roles  were  satisfactorily  taken,  that 
of  Majorin,  given  by  Ella  Burnham,  meriting  special  commendation.  The 
cast  was  as  follows  : 

Perrichon,    Mary  Pusey 

Daniel, Julia  Colby 

Armand, Elizabeth  Creevy 

Le  Commandant, Katharine  De  La  Vergne 

Majorin, Ella  Burnham 

Jean, Elizabeth  Kemlo 

Un  Guide, Marian  Rumsey 

Un  Aubergiste, Annie  Chapin 

Mme.  Perrichon, Candace  Thurber 

Henriette, Edith  Goode 

On  Saturday  evening,  March  14,  the  class  of  1904  hastened  to  the  Alumnae 

Gymnasium  to  hold  a  Junior  Frolic,  according  to  time-honored  custom.     In 

order  to  break  up  the  stiffness  which  so  often  pervades  a 

Junior  Frolic  would-be  Frolic,  and  also  to  provide  entertainment  for  the 
varied  tastes  of  the  large  assembly,  some  juniors  had  pre- 
pared a  series  of  side  shows  which  transformed  the  Gymnasium  into  a  verit- 
able "Midway  Plaisance."  The  stage  was  turned  into  a  Japanese  tea-house, 
most  attractive  with  its  array  of  tea  tables,  gay  lanterns,  and  dark-eyed  Jap- 
anese maidens  who  served  their  visitors  with  light  refreshments.  Some  spec- 
tators visited  the  tea-house,  others  hastened  into  the  small  ante  room  where 
life-size  portraits  of  well-known  persons  were  cleverly  exhibited.  Others 
wandered  into  the  streets  of  Cairo,  separated  by  screens  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  most  interesting  to  all  who  love  the  Orient  —  that  land  of  bag- 
dads,  dancing  dervishes,  veiled  women  and  turban ed  men.  A  few  footsteps 
took  the  eager  spectators  into  the  heart  of  an  Old  Plantation,  where  blue- 
eyed  darkies  banged  their  banjos  or  strummed  their  mandolins  and  sang  the 
plaintive  melodies  of  the  South.  For  those  who  love  to  have  their  blood  run 
cold,  a  Chamber  of  Horrors  was  prepared.  But  the  crowd  did  not  need  to 
shiver  long  over  its  ghastly  sights,  for  the  Dime  Museum  was  only  a  few 
steps  away.  There  the  witty  showman  with  his  display  of  marvellous  figures 
neutralised  the  effect  of  the  Chamber  of  Horrors.  In  fact  each  show  was 
so  well  presented  and  so  crowded  with  spectators  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  say  which  was  the  most  popular. 

As  the  crowd  was  wandering  to  and  fro,  an  enormous  camel  suddenly 
entered  the  Gymnasium  led  by  a  handsome  Arab  clad  in  pure  white,  his  tur- 
ban at  least  three  feet  in  diameter.  He  led  the  beast  through  the  crowd, 
which  fell  back  gasping  at  the  sight  of  the  huge  camel,  most  life-like,  save 
for  its  patent  leather  shoes. 

After  the  excitement  caused  by  the  camel  had  somewhat  subsided  the 
juniors  learned  that  the  freshmen  had  gathered  outside  the  Gymnasium  and 
were  singing  to  1904.  To  reward  their  loyalty  permission  was  given  the 
freshmen  to  enter  and  view  the  Frolic  from  the  running  track.     1906  accepted 
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the  invitation,  and  for  their  entertainment  the  Dime  Museum  and  Aunt 
Sophia's  Album  were  exhibited  on  the  stage,  the  tea-house  forming  a  charm- 
ing background,  and  were  greeted  with  Loud  applause  From  both  ola 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  evening  the  freshmen  gracefully  withdrew.  After 
they  had  departed  the  junior  president  was  helped  Into  s  shaky  Japanese 
jinriksha  and  drawn  swiftly  around  the  room  by  two  sprightly  Japanese 
youths.  The  motley  crowd  followed  singing  to  their  president  and  their  class 
as  they  ran.  The  Frolic  gradually  ended  amid  romping  and  singing.  As  the 
juniors  looked  back  upon  the  evening,  they  felt  that  the  time  had  been  well 
spent,  for  although  there  was  nothing  particularly  uplifting  in  the  Frolic 
itself,  yet  the  members  of  the  class  knew  each  other  better  and  loved  each 
other  more  after  meeting  together  in  such  an  informal,  jolly  fashion. 

Margaret  Duryee  1904. 

The  Senior  Dramatics  Committee  of  1903  wishes  to  announce  the  following 
cast  for  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost  "  : 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Navarre, Helen  Creelman 

Biron, .   . . .  "|  f Alta  Zens 

Longaville,   I     Lords  attending  on  the  King "j   Clara  Holmes  Phillips 

Duniain, ...  J  [  Susan  Pratt  Kennedy 

Boyet I    Lords  attending  on  the  Princess  j  Pearl  Smith  Sanborn 

Mereadet,  .   1  of  France,  {   Blanche  Lauriat 

Don  Adriano  de  Arrnado,  a  fantastical  Spaniard,. . .  .Caroline  van  Hook  Bean 

Sir  Nathaniel,  a  curate, Georgie  Louise  Field 

Holof ernes,  a  schoolmaster, Margaret  Cooper  Cook 

Dull,  a  constable, Eva  May  Becker 

Costard,  a  clown, Marion  Evans 

Moth,  page  to  Arrnado, Margarita  Safford 

A  Forester, Rina  Maude  Greene 

Princess  of  France, Margaret  Louise  Buch waiter 

Rosaline, . .  ]  f Jessie  Ames 

Maria, ....    y     Ladies  attending  on  the  Princess,  . .  J    Annie  Jones  Ellis 

Katharine,  J  t  Annie  Thaxter  Eaton 

Jaquenetta,  a  country  wench, Bessie  Boies 

First  Lord, Gertrude  Roxana  Beecher 

Standard-bearers  :  Mabel  Cynthia  Wilson,  Alice  Benson  Clark,  Mabel  Emma 

Griffith,  Bridget  Katharine  Smith. 
Halberdiers  :   Elizabeth  Jean  Greenough,    Grace  Gordon,    Klara  Elizabeth 
Frank,  Sarah  Elizabeth  Matthews,  Lucy  Persis  Parker,  Carlotta  Parker, 
Helen  Louise  Stout,   Edith  Culbertson  Clarke,   Elizabeth  Strong,  Emma 
Esther  Miller. 
Elves  :   Grace  Gilbert,  Annie  May  Murray,  Alice  May  Smith,  Lulu  Waldo. 
Pages:  Ruth  Stephens  Baker,  Sarah  Thorndike  Kenniston,  Elizabeth  Catha- 
rine Stiles,  Kate  Tindall. 
Maidens  :  Virginia  Bartle,  Myrtle  May  Booker,  Anna  Charlotte  Holden,  Ethel 
Hutchinson,   Nettie  McDougall,   Mary    Dorothea    Burnham,    Edith   de 
Charnay  Suffren,  Marie  Louise  Weeden. 
Second  Lord  :  Bessie  Adele  Knight. 
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The  following  committees  have  been  appointed:  Costume  committee — Edith 
de  Charnay  Suffren,  Anna  Theresa  Kitchel,  Helen  Marguerite  Prescott,  Ethel 
Hutchinson  ;  Music  committee — Ruth  Hartwell  Stevens,  Margarita  Safford  ; 
Stage-manager,  Ada  Isabel  Norton  ;  Assistant  managers,  Clara  Julia  Lynch, 
Alice  G-rosvenor  Fessenden. 

The  class  of  1904  has  elected  the  following  preliminary  committee  for  Senior 
Dramatics  :  Edith  Jeannette  Goode,  chairman  ;  Margaret  Linton  Hotchkiss, 
Alice  Morgan  Wright,  Florence  Homer  Snow,  and  Margaret  Watson. 

The  Right  Reverend  Alexander  Vinton,  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  Massa- 
chusetts, spoke  at  Vespers,  Sunday,  March  22. 


CALENDAR 

April     21,     Lecture  Recital  by  Rubin  Goldmark  :  The  Valkyrie 
of  Wagner.     ' 

22,  Haven  House  Dance. 

23,  Open  meeting  of  the  Biological  Society.      Lecuret 

by  Prof.  G.  F.  Atkinson  of  Cornell  University. 

25,  Meeting  of  Alpha  Society. 

29,  Tyler  House  Dramatics. 

May         2,  Alpha-Phi  Kappa  Psi  Joint  Play. 

6,  Morris  House  Dance. 

9,  Meeting  of  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Society. 

9,  Italian  Play. 

13,  Junior  Promenade. 
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THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  WHIGS  TOWARDS 
THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

In  1765,  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  the  state  of  English 
politics  was  a  peculiar  one.  The  Whig  party,  which  had  gov- 
erned England  since  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  and 
which  had  increased  greatly  in  organized  strength  under  the 
leadership  of  Walpole,  was  now,  at  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution,  split  into  two  widely  different  parts. 

Of  these  two  parts,  the  Old  Whigs  represented  a  strongly 
conservative  element,  retaining  their  power  and  prestige  in  Par- 
liament by  means  of  the  Rotten  Borough  system.  They  num- 
bered some  of  the  most  conscientious  and  patriotic  Englishmen 
of  the  day,  to  whom  the  idea  of  virtual  representation  and  the 
whole  inadequate  Parliamentary  system  seemed  either  not  at  all 
a  wrong,  or  else  an  unavoidable  evil.  Led  by  Burke  and  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  they  strongly  opposed  the  Tories  or 
''King's  Friends",  as  they  were  often  called,  who  had  crept 
back  to  court  after  the  death  of  George  II  with  high-flown 
Stuart  notions  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  The  New  Whigs 
also  opposed  the  Tories,  but  split  from  the  conservative  branch 
on  account  of  their  desire  for  radical  reforms.  While  demand- 
ing greater  freedom  for  Parliament  and  less  subjection  to  the 
will  of  the  king,  they  differed  from  the  Old  Whigs  in  desiring 
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that  the  House  of  Commons  might  more  truly  represent  the 
rank  and  file  of  English  citizens. 

It  was  the  Whig  party,  then,  so  utterly  divided  in  many  ways, 
but  united  in  this  one  particular,  which,  under  the  leadership  of 
Fox,  Burke,  and  Chatham,  openly  expressed  its  sympathy  for 
the  American  people  in  their  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  King 
George.  For,  however  bitterly  the  majority  might  continue 
the  war,  there  was  a  strong  minority  in  England,  which  favored 
its  struggling  kinsmen  on  the  new  continent.  Many  Tory 
merchants  were  of  this  minority,  many  Tory  dissenters  also, 
but  the  Whig  party  was  the  greatest  supporter  and  sympathizer 
with  the  Americans. 

There  were  various  causes  leading  to  this  attitude.  One  of 
the  subordinate  reasons  was  the  fear  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  so 
aroused  in  America  might  extend  to  Ireland,  which  was  already 
on  the  eve  of  revolt.  Also,  the  Whigs  and  especially  the 
merchants  of  the  party,  were  desirous  of  continuing  trade  rela- 
tions with  America.  Two  millions  of  revenue  was  not  to  be  set 
aside  lightly.  Parliament  should  recognize  the  difference  to 
the  Americans  between  internal  and  external  taxation,  and  ad- 
just the  difficulty  by  some  compromise  which  would  enable 
them  to  carry  on  their  commerce  with  the  New  World.  A 
third  reason,  and  one  which  would  have  existed  whatever  the 
matter  impending,  was  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs  to 
oppose  their  natural  enemies,  the  Tories.  So  ready  were  the 
king's  friends  to  support  him  in  his  stand  against  America,  that 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  this,  the  Whigs  would  have  been 
bent  on  assisting  the  Americans  and  putting  an  end  to  the  war. 

But  they  were  not  wholly  political  or  mercenary  reasons  which 
influenced  the  Whigs.  Englishmen  of  the  Revolutionary  period 
felt  as  their  descendants  feel  to-day,  that  freedom  is  their  pre- 
rogative, that  it  is  a  sacred  trust  handed  down  to  them  by  their 
forefathers,  who  wrested  the  Magna  Charta  from  King  John 
and  whose  foresight  demanded  the  Bill  of  Rights  from  William 
and  Mary.  In  the  unjust  taxation  of  America  and  the  refusal 
to  allow  her  time  to  plead  her  own  cause,  George  III  was  acting 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution  he  had  sworn  to 
protect.  So  the  Whigs  felt  that  not  only  would  Ireland  revolt 
and  the  American  revenue  be  lost,  but  also  results  would  ensue 
that  would  render  void  the  great  English  constitution. 

And  certainly  there  was  cause  for  fear.  It  was  the  policy  of 
George  III,  throughout  his  reign,  to  be  truly  king — to  abolish 
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cabinet  supremacy.  To  accomplish  this  his  favorite  trick  was 
to  nm  Tories  against  Whigs  for  the  Rotten  Borough  positions, 
and  his  general  method  was  to  pil  party  againsl  party,  one  Bet 
of  thinkers  again  si  an  opposing  faction.  Then,  when  they 
Were  made  powerless  by  their  quarrels  and  mutual  opposition, 
he  hoped  to  raise  himself  to  as  Bupreme  a  station  as  Henry  VIII 
and  Elizabeth  had  occupied.  The  Whigs  felt  that  the  king's 
policy  towards  America  was  merely  an  experiment  ;  if  he  could 
rcdncf  to  subjection  the  English  across  the  water,  he  might,  hope 
to  make  those  at  home  how  before  his  will.  This  general  plan 
seemed  evident  to  the  Old  Whigs,  but  to  the  New  Whigs  an 
additional  thought  came.  George  III  was  opposing  the  Ameri- 
cans because  their  position  was  bound  to  lead  to  purity  of  Par- 
liament and  to  reform.  The  principle  applied  in  American  rep- 
resentation must  also  be  applied  in  English.  As  Fiske  says,  the 
American  war  was  a  struggle  for  George  as  well  as  for  the  colo- 
nies ;  he  simply  thought  best  to  force  the  issue  in  America 
rather  than  in  England.  Consequently  the  two  sections  of  the 
party,  uniting  in  method,  though  with  widely  different  prem- 
ises, determined  to  thwart  the  king  in  his  far-reaching  experi- 
ment and  prevent  him  from  fulfilling  his  schemes  for  the  resti- 
tution of  a  Tudor-like  monarchy. 

Such  were  the  causes  of  the  attitude  of  the  Whigs  towards  the 
American  Revolution,  and  from  this  attitude  equally  important 
results  followed. 

Among  the  leaders,  such  as  Burke  and  Chatham,  the  sym- 
pathy for  the  Americans  had  its  outcome  in  a  series  of  eloquent 
speeches  delivered  before  Parliament.  Perhaps  we  are  especially 
familiar  with  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation,  in  reading  which 
we  realize  not  only  the  greatness  of  the  speaker's  eloquence,  but 
also  the  degree  of  encouragement  which  such  a  speech  must 
have  given  the  Americans. 

Chatham,  also,  brought  forward  powerful  arguments  for  con- 
ciliation in  his  speech  of  February  first,  1775.  In  this  masterly 
effort  he  provided  for  concessions  on  both  sides.  America  was 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  mother  country,  but  no 
tax  was  to  be  levied  except  with  the  consent  of  the  colonial 
assemblies.  The  colonists  might,  if  they  chose,  present  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount  they  were  ready  to  give  yearly  for  the  sup- 
port of  Parliament  and  the  regulation  of  maritime  affairs. 
In  the  famous  "Englishman's  Protest  against  Taxation,"  Pitt 
"rejoices  that  America  has  resisted,"  for  with  her  enslavement 
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would  have  followed  that  of  England.  The  Stamp  Act  must  be 
repealed  because  "  founded  on  an  erroneous  principle."  Amer- 
ica's strength  was  greater  than  England's,  because  her  cause 
was  righteous. 

In  April,  1774,  when  Massachusetts  was  being  punished  for 
her  resistance  to  the  Boston  Post  Bill,  Lord  Rockingham  and 
his  friends  entered  a  protest  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
ground  that  the  people  of  the  colony  had  not  been  given  a 
chance  to  defend  themselves.  They  also  declared  the  acts  of 
Parliament  unconstitutional  in  that  too  much  power  was  granted 
the  governor  and  his  council,  and  too  little  was  given  the  com- 
mon people. 

The  effect,  in  England,  of  these  and  similar  speeches,  was  to 
hinder  enlistment  and  to  make  many  people  think  more  seriously 
in  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  Americans.  George  Onslow,  in 
his  defence  of  Lord  North,  says  that  the  great  reason  why  the 
American  rebellion  had  been  so  successful  was  because  of  the 
"attitude  of  the  Whigs,  who  had  prevented  enlistments,  and 
estranged  the  hearts  of  the  British  people  from  the  support  of 
their  king." 

We  cannot  to-day  fully  realize  how  encouraging  it  must  have 
been  for  the  colonists  to  know  that  even  in  England  they  had 
active  sympathizers.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
one  great  reason  why  the  Americans  continued  their  brave 
stand,  when  all  Europe  seemed  against  them,  was  because  of  the 
support  given  them  by  the  Whigs  in  the  mother-country. 

One  other  result  that  seems  a  sort  of  paradox,  was  the  fact 
that  the  Whig  attitude  actually  prolonged  the  war.  To  many 
conservative  Englishmen  of  both  parties  it  seemed  that  the 
Whigs  were  acting  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  principles  which 
should  govern  true  and  loyal  subjects  of  the  king.  Accord- 
ingly such  people  gave  their  hearty  support  to  Lord  North  and 
his  ministry,  and  prolonged  the  war.  George  III  was  a  keen 
enough  politician  to  stir  up  unthinking  national  feeling  against 
the  Whigs,  and  with  the  art  of  a  modern  Tammanyite  he  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  much  support  for  Lord  North  and  himself. 

With  the  success  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  conse- 
quent downfall  of  the  Tory  ministry,  the  ambitious  schemes  of 
the  king  fell  through,  and  he  learned  that  the  time  for  absolute 
monarchism  had  ceased  in  England.  The  Whigs  had  held 
their  ground,  and  their  victory  was  complete. 

Elizabeth  Seaver  Sampson. 


A    PRAYER 

His  pilgrim  feet,  O  Lord,  I  pray  You  keep 

In  that  straight  path  You  trod  so  long  ago 

When  here  You  walked  with  men  !    From  every  foe 

That  would  his  peace  assail,  from  skies  that  weep, 

From  sowing  where  his  enemy  will  reap, 

From  longing  vainly  for  the  golden  glow 

That  lingers  in  the  West  when  breezes  sleep, — 

From  all  that  disappoints,  from  every  ill, 

Defend  him,  Lord  !    When  my  poor  lips  would  speak 

Of  this  dear  friend  they  tremble  and  are  still, 

Because  the  words  they  fashion  are  so  weak  ; 

So,  knowing  that  You  read  what  they  would  say, 

I  leave  my  pilgrim  in  Your  care  to-day. 

Agnes  Mary  O'Brien. 


THE  DEVICE   OF  AX  ANGEL 

The  people  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  train  shouted  loud 
goodbyes,  and  stepped  off  backwards,  smiling  and  chattering 
gaily.  The  guard  walking  sideways  like  a  crab,  swung  his  way 
along  the  step  and  banged  the  doors  firmly  shut,  laughing  as 
the  people  leaning  out  of  the  Avindows  drew  back  to  avoid  col- 
lision with  him.  Cook's  agent,  in  a  grimy  white  suit  and  cap 
with  his  employer's  name  emblazoned  on  it  in  gold  letters,  cast 
a  last  impassive  glance  at  departing  tourists,  and  moved  slowly 
off  with  an  air  of  relief.  Porters,  in  dirty  blue  overalls  and 
baggy  sack  coats  of  the  same  rough  material,  thrust  their 
hands  in  at  the  windows  to  receive  their  fees  of  half  a  lira  or 
so  for  carrying  hand  luggage.  The  train  jolted  and  jerked,  then 
moved  backwards  a  little  way.  Several  of  the  porters  laid 
friendly  hands  on  it  and  pushed  it  down  the  track.  The  engine 
puffed,  the  whistle  blew  shrilly,  a  long  discordant  note,  then, 
with  a  tremendous  lurch  forward,  the  train  started,  fairly  on  its 
way  at  last. 
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It  all  seemed  very  strange  and  queer  to  Maria.  She  sat  still 
in  her  corner  of  the  second  class  compartment,  and  looked 
around  her  sullenly.  She  had  never  left  Naples  before  in  her 
life,  except  once,  when  she  had  gone  to  Capri,  but  that  was  dif- 
ferent, for  one  went  in  a  boat  on  the  beautiful  bay  and  it  was 
cool.  No,  it  was  not  like  this.  Sacred  Virgin  !  how  hot  these 
trains  are.  And  how  they  lurch.  Only  once  before  had  she 
felt  anything  like  this  motion,  and  that  was  when  she  had  been 
in  a  cab,  driven  by  a  drunken  driver,  who  raced  his  horse.  She 
leaned  against  the  hard  cushions,  but  the  backs  of  the  seats 
curved  out  at  the  top  and  made  her  head  stick  out  uncomforta- 
bly. She  looked  around  her  at  the  other  occupants  of  the 
crowded  coach,  but  she  could  not  see  them  all,  for  in  the  center 
of  the  seat  on  which  she  was  sitting,  was  piled  high  a  mountain 
of  boxes,  which  completely  hid  from  her  view  the  people  on 
the  other  side  of  them.  She  looked  in  only  a  half  interested 
way  at  the  owner  of  the  heaped  up  hand  luggage,  a  plump  little 
bride,  who  wore  a  tight-fitting  green  cloth  dress,  covered  with 
black  braid  in  strange  patterns,  which  seemed  to  Maria  to  run 
together  curiously  as  the  train  jolted  along.  The  bride's  trous- 
seau was  evidently  all  contained  in  the  luggage.  She  kept  one 
hand  on  the  boxes  and  played  with  her  coral  beads  with  the 
other,  casting  shy  glances  across  at  her  husband,  a  dapper 
young  man,  who  sat  opposite  her,  mopping  his  face  with  a  large 
blue  bordered  handkerchief,  and  fanning  himself  with  his  straw 
hat. 

"  Just  this  bride,  her  boxes  and  her  husband, — and  all  the  rest 
of  the  people  going  to  Rome  are  reverend  fathers— except  me," 
thought  Maria,  wearily. 

Apparently  this  was  true.  She  put  her  handkerchief  care- 
fully over  the  dust  and  cinders  on  the  window  sill,  leaned  her 
elbow  on  it,  and  looked  at  the  priests  opposite.  One  was  young, 
with  colorless  hair,  no  eyebrows  and  pink  e}relids.  His  white 
collar  came  down  in  two  curious,  dirty  oblong  points  on  his 
black  cassock.     He  looked  very  pale  and  tired. 

Next  him  sat  a  brawny,  big-boned  Franciscan,  and  in  the  far 
corner  was  a  mumbling,  toothless,  white-haired  old  man,  whose 
broad-brimmed  felt  hat  came  forward  over  his  face  and  almost 
hid  it  from  view. 

"  All  going  to  consult  the  Holy  Father/''  thought  Maria,  "and 
I,  I  am  just  going  to  visit  Aunt  Annina,  because  I'm  sent,  sent 
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aw.iy    from   Olivio,      They  think   they   can    make   me   many  tin* 

fat  Cousin  Beppo.  Bah]  not  I.  Xot  it'  he  sits  forever  behind 
(he  counter  of  his  Bhop,  Btitching  gloves,  cutting  and  stitching, 
grinning  and  cutting,  with  scraps  on  the  floor  all  around  him. 
1  don't  care  if  he  is  rich  and  has  a  shop  on  the  Via  Vittorio 
aanuele,  with  a  great  Bign  "An  Chevreaux",  and  a  goat's 
head  on  it.  Mother  says  Olivio  is  only  a  waiter.  Well,  waiters 
come  to  own  hotels  after  awhile.  And  Olivio  !  he  is  beautiful  ! 
Tall,  oh  !  so  much  taller  than  Cousin  Beppo.  And  he  wears  a 
lovely  black  suit  with  a  white  front,  broad  and  smooth,  differ- 
ent from  Cousin  Beppo's  ugly  clothes  and  apron,  which  is  far 
too  narrow  for  him.  He  is  so  wide.  He  grins  at  me  and  says, 
'When  we  get  married,  you  may  tend  the  shop  while  I  make 
gloves,  cutting  down  the  fingers  neatly  and  fitting  them  to  the 
hands  of  the  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  came  to  buy.' 
Ugh  !  I  hate  him.  Olivio  doesn't  say  things  like  that — oil  !  no 
— he —  "  and  at  the  mere  thought  of  what  Olivio  did  say,  Maria 
blushed. 

"It's  so  hot  in  this  car,"  she  said  to  herself.  And  looked  up 
furtivelj7  to  see  if  any  one  was  watching  her.  But  no  one  was 
paying  the  slightest  attention  to  her. 

The  brawny  Franciscan  was  scraping  up  an  acquaintance 
with  the  pale  young  priest. 

"  Do  you  speak  French,  mong  bere  ?  "  he  asked. 

His  own  French  was  of  the  kind  easily  understood  by  the 
English,  perhaps  more  so  in  this  case  by  the  Irish.  The 
younger  man  brightened  and  said  eagerly  with  a  very  pure 
accent,  "Yes,  yes,  it  is  my  native  tongue." 

Maria  listened  idly.  She  knew  enough  French  to  understand 
what  they  were  saying.  But  she  did  not  care  if  the  young 
priest  had  been  in  Turkey  for  seven  years  as  a  missionary,  and 
was  at  last  on  his  way  again  to  his  "  belle  France."  As  he  said 
this  he  leaned  back  and  closed  his  pink  eyelids  in  an  ecstacy  of 
delight.  Maria  watched  him  carelessly.  She  was  getting  very 
tired.  The  country  through  which  they  were  passing  failed  to 
arouse  her  interest ;  it  was  flat  and  looked  dried  up  by  the  sum- 
mer heat. 

The  train  stopped  whenever  it  found  a  few  houses  together  as 
an  excuse  for  so  doing,  and  at  each  station  had  to  make  the 
same  lurching  effort  to  get  under  way  again. 
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The  Franciscan  talked  on  and  on  in  his  execrable  French,  and 
in  one  breath  abused  the  Princess  Line  which  had  taken  eight- 
een days  to  cross  from  New  York  to  Naples,  and  in  the  next 
said  sadly, 

"  Ah  !  Father,  you  do  missionary  work  in  Turkey  and  I,  I  do 
it  in  California/' 

Maria  listened  dully.  She  ceased  trying  to  understand  and 
leaned  again  against  the  uncomfortable  ridge  which  served  as  a 
head  rest  on  the  back  of  the  seat.  She  half  closed  her  eyes  and 
wondered  why  it  was  that  the  priests  seemed  to  become  dressed 
in  the  dingy  brown  upholstery  of  the  car,  and  the  coverings  of 
the  seats  in  their  turn  became  a  sombre  black  like  the  priests'" 
cassocks.  She  nodded.  A  lurch  of  the  train  startled  her.  She 
tried  to  open  her  eyes  ;  then  forgot  the  attempt.  The  priests 
talked  on.  Their  words  ran  together,  what  were  they  saying  ? 
Olivio  might  even  now  be  wondering  where — but  no,  Cousin 
Beppo — she  was  fast  asleep. 

The  train  jerked  on  its  way,  now  slow,  now  a  little  faster. 
At  the  stations  peasant  women,  in  plain  dresses,  quite  unlike 
the  fancy  costumes  ascribed  to  them  in  theatrical  productions, 
handed  in  at  the  windows  trays  on  which  were  bottles  of  sour 
red  wine  and  little  dishes  of  cakes.  Their  cries  as  to  the  bar- 
gains they  had  to  sell  failed  to  arouse  Maria.     She  slept  on. 

All  at  once  the  old  priest  in  the  corner,  shaking  off  the  leth- 
argy in  which  he  had  been  lost,  mumbled  something  inco- 
herently. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Father  ?"  asked  the  other  two  priests  re- 
spectfully. 

"An  angel  of  God,"  roared  the  old  man,  incensed  that  he  had 
not  been  understood  at  first. 

"  A  veritable  angel  of  God,"  and  he  nodded  his  head  vio- 
lently towards  Maria,  his  shaking  hat  brim  pointing  unmistak- 
ably at  her. 

In  truth  she  was  very  beautiful  as  she  sat  there  sleeping 
quietly,  a  rather  delicate  spiritual  contrast  to  her  rough  sur- 
roundings, her  hands  clasped  lightly  in  her  lap.  Her  black 
hair,  on  which  she  wore  no  head  covering  of  any  kind,  was 
brushed  smoothly  back  from  her  forehead  and  gathered  in  a 
heavy  mass  at  the  back  of  her  neck.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed 
and  her  lips  parted  slightly.  She  looked  very  gentle  and  very 
young.     Her  dark  blue  dress  was  simply  made,  not  a  frill  or 
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raffle  of  any  kind,  yet  this  wry  simplicity  was  becoming  to  h«T 

Blight  figure,  and  emphasized  her  appearance  of  youthful  Inno- 
cence which  had  led  the  old  priest  to  describe  her  as  he  had. 

The  other  two  priests  nodded  a  polite  assent  to  his  opinions 
and  continued   their  excited  and  interested  conversation  as  to 

the  relative  difficulties  of  a  missionary  in  the  wilds  of  Turkey 
as  compared  to  those  of  one  in  California. 

However,  the  old  man's  remark  aroused  the  curiosity  of  a 
young  man  sitting  in  the  opposite  corner  of  the  same  seat  with 
Maria,  yet  entirely  cut  off  from  her  view  by  the  multitudinous 
boxes  of  the  bride. 

"An  angel  of  God,"  in  the  same  coach  with  one  was  inter- 
esting. 

Who  could  it  be  ?  Possibly  some  nun,  also  on  her  way  to 
Rome. 

The  old  priest  had  sunk  back  into  revery  again  under  his 
broad  hat  brim.  The  other  two  continued  their  conversation. 
There  was  no  danger  of  the  bride  and  groom  seeing  anyone  but 
each  other.  So  the  young  man  leaned  far  forward  and  gazed 
around  the  boxes  at  Maria. 

"Santa  Lucia  V*  he  gasped  and  sank  heavily  back. 

Maria  !  here  in  the  same  coach  with  him  all  this  time.  He 
sat  for  a  minute,  dazed.  Bah  !  he  was  mad.  The  thing  was 
impossible.  The  heat  had  affected  his  brain.  He  would  look 
again.  The  old  priest  raised  his  eyes  curiously  and  stared  at 
him  steadily.  This  made  the  situation  somewhat  awkward.  If 
he  leaned  out  in  the  aisle  again  and  craned  his  neck  around  that 
huge  pile  of  boxes,  he  would  certainly  attract  more  attention  to 
himself  than  he  cared  to.  Besides  it  was  only  a  fancy.  Per- 
haps it  was  just  as  well.  As  a  form  of  insanity  it  rather  ap- 
pealed to  him  that,  as  long  as  he  had  to  be  separated  from 
Maria,  every  girl  he  saw  should  resemble  her  to  such  a  striking 
degree.  Of  course  he  had  been  mistaken.  Still  he  would  see. 
He  looked  up  again.  The  old  priest  was  still  watching  him 
fixedly.  It  was  a  nuisance  to  have  to  resort  to  a  strategy,  but 
if  he  must,  he  would.  He  rose,  turned  his  back  directly  on  the 
occupants  of  the  car  and  put  his  head  out  of  the  opening  in  the 
door;  sighing  heavily,  as  if  the  heat  wTas  more  than  he  could 
endure,  he  took  his  handkerchief  and  rubbed  his  face  with  such 
vigor  that  it  really  made  him  warmer  than  ever.  Still  keeping 
the  handkerchief  up  to  his  face,  but  leaving  one  eye  uncovered, 
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he  turned  nonchalantly  around,  grinning  rather  sheepishly  and 
steadying  himself  on  the  shaky  door. 

Yes,  it  was  true— she  was  Maria.  He  forgot  his  decidedly 
simple  plan  to  deceive  his  fellow  passengers,  and  the  hand  hold- 
ing the  handkerchief  dropped  loosely  at  his  side.  As  he  stood 
there,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  three  priests  were  now 
closely  observing  him,  Maria  stirred  a  little  and  smiled  in  her 
sleep. 

The  young  man  grasped  the  rickety  door  more  tightly  in  his 
hand. 

"Hi!  yi!"  shouted  the  old  priest,  "sit  down,  fool.  You'll 
fall  backwards  out  of  the  window." 

Maria  was  far  away  from  the  hot,  dusty  car  and  back  again 
on  the  boat  ready  to  start  for  Capri.  Men  on  the  deck  threw 
five  centessimi  pieces  overboard  to  little  boys  who  dived  down 
in  the  clear  water  and  came  up  grinning,  the  money  held  tri- 
umphantly between  their  teeth.  All  at  once  there  was  a  great 
splash  and  there,  sinking  head  first,  down  far,  far  down  into  the 
deep  water  was  the  fat  Cousin  Beppo.  Ah  !  Holy  Virgin  ! 
Thanks.  Olivio  was  at  her  side.  He  took  her  hand  and  said, 
"Never  mind,  carissima,  Cousin  Beppo  has  only  gone  after 
more  money,  and  he  won't  be  back  till  we're  married."  And 
she  smiled  at  Olivio,  but  said  nothing,  for  after  all  the  Cousin 
Beppo  was  a  relative.  For  a  long  time  they  drifted  on  and  on 
to  Capri.  Only  it  kept  getting  further  and  further  away, 
which  one  didn't  object  to  much,  no  indeed.  Then  after  awhile, 
just  as  Olivio  was  saying — ah  !  she  didn't  know  what  he  said 
because  suddenly  everything  was  changed  and  she  was  back  in 
the  train.  Only  things  were  different.  The  bride  with  her 
boxes  had  disappeared,  and  there  was  a  long  empty  stretch  of 
seat  beside  her,  and  there  sitting  at  the  other  end  of  it  was 
Olivio,  handsome  as  always  and  as  always  wearing  the  beauti- 
ful black  suit  with  the  white  front.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  that 
it  was  a  strange  costume  for  traveling.  "  An  awakening  angel," 
mumbled  the  old  priest. 

His  exclamation  startled  Maria,  who  sat  bolt  upright  and 
rubbed  her  eyes,  looking  again  at  Olivio  and  then  at  the  row  of 
priests  opposite,  all  staring  curiously.  It  was  very  strange. 
Was  she  awake  ?  She  clasped  her  hands  and  pressed  her 
fingers  together,  so  hard  that  it  hurt,  to  see  if  she  really  was. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  now  and  growing  dusk.     She  must 
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have  slept  a  long  time.  She  looked  out  of  the  window  ami  in 
t!.«  distance  saw  many  faint  twinkling  lights,  and  one  large 
church  whose  vast  dome  overshadowed  the  whole  dim  city. 
"It  is  Rome,"  thought   Maria,     "I  am  awake,  I  could  never 

dream  that." 

She  looked  again  at  Olivio,  who  was  watching  her  eagerly, 
and  again  at  the  row  of  priests. 

It  was  very  wonderful  that  Olivio  should  be  here.  Perhaps 
St.  Joseph,  patron  of  seemingly  impossible  things,  had  sent 
him.  Good  and  gracious  saint  !  That  was  the  way  it  had  hap- 
pened. She  smiled  shyly  at  Olivio.  And  he,  thinking  no  more 
of  the  solemn,  staring  priests,  rose  impetuously  and  came  and 
stood  before  her.  The  old  priest  put  back  his  felt  hat  and 
watched  them,  a  fatherly  smile  on  his  face.  The  younger  one 
cast  cynical  glances  at  them  from  under  his  narrowing  pink 
eyelids.     The  hearty  Franciscan  laughed  aloud. 

"  How  fortunate  the  bride  got  off  to  have  a  honeymoon  at  a 
way  station,''  he  chuckled.  "An  angel/'  he  went  on.  "Ah, 
yes,  but  a  very  pretty  one/' 

Maria  heard  and  blushed. 

Olivio  sat  down  protectingly  by  her  and  glared  at  them  all. 

"  How  did  it  happen  ? "  faltered  Maria  at  last,  trying  to  whis- 
per, but  aware  that  the  priests  could  hear  every  word. 

"I  heard  you  were  sent  to  Rome.  Guido,  your  Cousin 
Beppo's  boy,  who  runs  errands,  told  me.  He  heard  the  fat 
Beppo  say  you'd  gone  to  stay  till  you'd  consent  to  marry  him. 
And  I,  I  came  too  to  Rome.  The  saints  were  good  to  me  and  I 
got  into  the  same  coach  with  you,  though  those  accursed  boxes 
came  near  keeping  me  from  ever  knowing  it." 

"But  what  to  do  when  we  get  to  Rome,"  asked  Maria. 
"  Aunt  Annina — " 

"  If  there  are  as  many  priests  in  Rome  as  there  are  in  this 
car  it  will  not  be  hard  to  tell  what  to  do."  And  Olivio,  growing 
bolder,  tried  to  take  her  hand.  But  Maria  shook  her  head  and 
glanced  warningly  at  the  priests  who  received  a  glaring  scowl 
from  Olivio. 

"  I  have  a  plan,"  Maria  went  on.  "  Do  you  think  you  could 
ever  see  me  again  if  the  fierce  Aunt  Annina  knew  who  you 
were  ?  No  !  but  will  she  know  ?  Holy  Virgin  !  Not  she.  She 
will  assist  us  in  every  way,  and  you  will  be  made  welcome  at 
her  house.     How  ?    Wait  and  you  shall  see." 
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"But,"  said  Olivio,  "We  are  entering  Rome  now." 

"All  the  better,"  laughed  Maria,  happily,  and  looking  de- 
cidedly unlike  the  sullen  young  person  who  had  entered  the  car. 

The  train  jolted  its  way  into  the  station,  and  stopped  with  a 
characteristic  lurch.  A  crowd  of  people  rushed  towards  it, 
clamoring  and  hunting  excitedly  for  their  friends. 

Among  them  Maria  saw  a  stout  old  lady,  in  a  flaring  red 
dress,  decorated  with  a  good  deal  of  cheap  jewelry,  making  or 
rather  fighting  her  way  towards  the  car,  abusing  the  porters  as 
she  came. 

"It  is  Aunt  Annina,"  whispered  Maria  to  Olivio. 

The  irate  lady  at  length  succeeded  in  reaching  the  steps  of  the 
car  and  proceeded  to  pull  Maria  out  of  it,  kissing  her  so  hard 
on  both  cheeks  that  each  demonstration  of  affection  amounted 
almost  to  a  slap. 

"Well,  well,"  she  said  loudly,  "you're  here,  are  you  ?  Who 
is  this,  may  I  ask  ?  "     And  she  eyed  Olivio  suspiciously. 

The  Franciscan  paused  a  moment  from  his  labor  of  lifting 
down  a  heavy  telescope  from  the  bracket  on  which  it  had  been 
resting,  and  listened. 

Maria  never  faltered.  She  looked  coolly  at  her  excited  rela- 
tive. 

"  This  is  our  Cousin  Beppo,"  she  said,  and  smiled  at  Olivio, 
who  gasped  slightly.  Truly  it  was  a  wonderful  plan.  But  he 
helped  it  on  as  best  he  could,  and  stammered  tenderly, 

"Dear  Aunt  Annina." 

"Not  my  Cousin  Guiseppe's  only  child,"  cried  Aunt  Annina, 
delighted,  and  kissed  the  reluctant  Olivio  with  as  much  vigor 
as  she  had  Maria. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Maria,  "  the  one  whom  you  never  saw  because 
he  was  away  when  you  were  in  Naples.  The  one  who  wants  me 
to —  "  Maria  looked  down,  pulling  shyly  at  her  dress  and  trying 
to  look  unhappy.  She  didn't  succeed  very  well,  but  it  passed 
with  Aunt  Annina. 

"Oh!  ho!"  she  said,  chuckling  at  her  own  perception.  "I 
understand  why  you  came,  Beppo.  She  won't  marry  you,  and 
you  thought  it  would  be  a  fine  time  for  a  little  extra  persuasion 
here  in  Rome — with  the  waiter  left  in  Naples.  Well,  you  must 
come  often  to  the  house,  and  I'll  go  marketing.  Come  along* 
I  was  young  once  myself." 
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"She  doesn't  look  it,"  whispered  Olivio  to  Maria,  as  they  fol- 
lowed the  commanding  figure  of  Aunt  Annina  through   the 

crowd.  The  three  priests  stood  and  watched  them  as  they  drove 
off  gaily  in  a  little  open  cab,  Olivio  Bitting  on  the  box  by  the 
driver,  Maria  crowded  in  with  her  portly  aunt.  Maria  turned 
her  head  a  little  and  saw  them  standing  there. 

M  Still  curious,"  she  thought.  But,  because  she  was  very 
happy,  she  smiled  back  at  them. 

"  Why  do  you  laugh,  Father  ?  "  asked  the  Franciscan  of  the 
old  priest,  who  was  chuckling  in  the  same  mumbling  fashion  in 
which  he  talked.  He  was  making  his  way  off  through  the 
crowd,  but  he  paused  and  glanced  back  over  his  shoulder. 

"At  the  successful  device  of  an  angel,"  he  called. 

Lucie  Smith  London. 
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The  dead  leaves  rustle  along  the  path  ; 

The  autumn  wind  blows  chill 

In  its  mad,  mad  race 

O'er  the  great  earth's  face 

With  no  goal  but  its  own  wild  will. 

Sing  low  for  the  spirit  of  autumn  dead 

Lying  hid  in  the  shaggy  grass; 

A  soulless  song 

That  bounds  along 

In  the  spirits  of  leaves  that  pass. 

My  soul  leaps  into  a  leaf, 

With  no  weight  or  thought  or  care, 

And  joins  in  the  race 

O'er  the  great  earth's  face 

Where  the  death  of  the  world  lies  bare. 

Sing  low  for  the  spirit  of  autumn  dead, 

Lying  hid  in  the  shaggy  grass ; 

A  soulless  song 

That  bounds  along 

In  the  spirits  of  leaves  that  pass. 

Candace  Thurber. 
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I  desire  to  condemn  the  average  sketch  of  a  love-story  pro- 
duced by  the  average  college  girl.  I  desire  to  condemn  those 
clever  shapes  of  literary  whipped  cream  and  spun  sugar  that 
represent  the  literary  kisses  of  the  college  love-tales.  I  desire 
to  condemn  the  tit-for-tat,  would-be-Anthony-Hope,  neat  dia- 
logues between  the  Girl  and  the  Man ;  the  beginnings  of 
piquant,  precipitous  abruptness  that  plunge  a  slow-witted 
reader  headlong  upon  the  frothy  foam  of  the  sea  of  life  pre- 
sented for  his  navigation ;  the  not  less  sudden  rush  to  the  top 
of  the  wave  of  climax  ;  the  absolute  descent  into  a  pit  of  vague, 
ambiguous  material  at  the  end.  I  desire  to  condemn  such  love- 
stories,  from  clever  beginning  to  inevitable  ending,  for  three 
very  excellent  but  possibly  personal  reasons  :  first,  because 
they  bore  me  ;  second,  because  I  believe  them  to  be  perfectly 
untrue  to  a  reasonable  sort  of  life ;  third,  because,  after  due 
consideration,  I  cannot  arrive  at  a  sight  of  any  benefit  done  by 
them  to  the  person  who  spins  the  shiny  cob-web  of  them,  or  to 
the  one  who  tumbles  through  the  thinness  of  them,  (unless, 
being  light  of  weight  himself,  he  manages  a  tight-rope  passage 
across). 

I  advance  my  wholesale  condemnations  with  all  vigor,  be- 
cause I  realize  the  vast  unimportance  of  my  own  opinions,  and 
because  I  myself  could  not  possibly  evolve  a  love-story  of  any 
sort,  and  do  not  wish  to.  Therefore,  I  shall  perhaps  escape  that 
reflection  of  lurid  suspicion  which  is  often  likely  to  illuminate 
a  critic's  high  deportment. 

But  despite  my  humility,  I  wish  to  expand  my  objections  to 
college  girls'  love-trash.  I  have  said  that  it  bores  me.  That  a 
state  of  sleepiness  is  induced  by  a  page-long  dose  of  scintillating 
repartee,  I  have  always  known  to  be  a  personal  defect,  and 
a  defect  not  to  be  remedied  so  long  as  my  own  mind  refuses  to 
take  any  active  part  in  the  witty  and  rapid  discussion  of  those 
subjects  that  seem  dancing  on  the  farthest  edge  of  the  abyss 
into  real  danger.  In  plain  language,  I  see  no  reason  for  my 
taking  more  interest  in  what  is  popularly  known  as  "  flirting  ", 
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when  it  is  presented  in  black  letters  on  white  paper,  than  when 
it  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  flesh-and-blood  foolish 
"  man  ",  and  a  silly  flutter-gibbet  of  a  girl,  although  of  course, 
in  the  latter  case,  the  reality  of  the  thing  offers  extenuating 

considerations.     I  am  qoI  able  to  flirt  in  m  satisfactory  manner, 

and  I  have  no  desire  to.     Sour  grapes  !  cries  the  moral. 

But  whatever  the  flavor  of  the  grapes,  it  has  little  to  do  with 
the  attested  fact  that  most  college  girls'  love-stories  consist  of  a 
running  fire  of  monosyllables,  question-marks,  and  dashes, 
where  the  dashes,  by  due  allowance  for  a  glance  and  a  droop  of 
the  eyelid,  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  excitement.  That  a 
certain  proportion  of  such  patchinesses  are  cleverly  thrown 
together,  and  have  something  of  the  sudden  sparkle  and  sur- 
prise of  the  fizzing  of  soda-water,  even  I  will  not  deny.  I  will 
not  advocate  a  return  to  solid  paragraphs  of  heavy  explanations 
and  flowery  infatuation;  nor  to  a  psychological  probing  of 
causes  and  effects.  I  am  not  able  to  suggest  a  definite  antidote 
for  what  seems  to  me  the  extreme  vapidity  of  the  productions 
that  I  take  pleasure  in  criticising.  I  realize  the  inefficiency  of 
my  proclaiming  "These  things  are  a  weariness  to  my  flesh. 
Take  them  away  ! "  But  when  I  can  cry  little  else  against  the 
unsubstantialities  that  circle  about  an  illustration  of  a  stunning 
Christy  girl  and  man,  what  should  I  do  for  the  difficulty  that  is 
immediate  and  pressing  ?  I  will  close  my  eyes  and  go  without 
reading.  I  shall  be  not  so  much  fatigued  as  by 
1 '  Last  summer  ?  " 


"  Yes,  last  summer." 

1 '  And  so  you  have  remembered  " 

He  bent  over  her  with  a  strong  air  of  ownership.  But  she  started  from  him. 
11  You  don't  understand  ! "  she  said  with  a  sound  like  the  cry  of  a  hurt  animal. 

I  have  gone  half-asleep  over  composing  that  brief  and  com- 
paratively innocuous  passage. 

My  second  objection  to  girls'  literary  love-prattle  is  not  so 
narrowly  individual  as  the  first  ;  although  my  broad  affirmation 
that  none  of  the  stuff  is  true  may  seem  to  need  substantiation. 
Perhaps  I  should  modify  my  declaration.  None  of  it  has  any 
business  to  be  true.  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  the  people  who 
talk  and  act  as  these  dialogue-dolls  do.  In  my  short  and  doubt- 
less slight  experience  of  this  world's  actions,  I  have  found  little 
reason  to  believe  that  the  people  one  really  cares  about,  the  peo- 
ple one  likes  to  know  and  love  permanently  and  intimately, 
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spend  all  of  their  young  days  in  adroit  angling,  and  dodging  of 
the  hook,  and  seizing  upon  it  at  precisely  the  correct  moment. 
I  have  judged  that  those  girls,  for  example,  who  lead  a  life  of 
consistent  flirtation,  are  the  girls  who  make  their  friends  won- 
der about  the  sincerity  of  any  emotion  ;  who  are  the  causes  of 
shoulder-shrugging  and  sharp-tipped  gossip ;  over  whom  a 
great  sigh  of  relief  is  breathed  when  they  settle  into  an  actual, 
perhaps  solid  and  unromantic  living.  If  there  must  be  sowing 
of  wild  oats,  one  can  only  pray  that  the  crop  may  not  be  trouble- 
some. But  that  such  flippancies,  intended  or  accidental,  should 
be  continually  dragged  out  of  the  dark  corners  that  they  de- 
serve, and  dangled  for  an  attractive  general  illustration  of  truth 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  I  refuse  to  believe.  The  world  is 
wicked,  the  world  is  stupid,  and  the  world  is  mediocre,  it  may 
be  ;  one  may  write  disagreeably  and  not  helpfully  of  the  wick- 
edness and  stupidity  and  mediocrity  of  it ;  yet  so  long  as  one 
holds  out  the  smallest  scrap  of  any  great  truth,  one  has  not 
written  a  thing  of  perfect  vanity.  But  to  build  a  tower  of 
words  with  no  foundation  except  of  the  vapidity  and  insipidity 
that  is  as  the  fog  rising  from  the  river  of  a  silly  brain,  is  to  lose 
sight  of  truth  ;  to  forget  all  breadth  and  strength  and  nobility  ; 
to  cheapen  the  real  things,  and  to  set  a  price  upon  unwarranted 
but  pseudo-alluring  frivolity. 

Very  closely  akin  to  such  an  objection  to  the  dialogue-shying 
of  the  Girl  and  the  Man,  is  my  third  raising  of  protesting 
hands.  I  affirm  that  the  stuff  I  am  inveighing  against  is  not  of 
the  remotest  benefit  to  any  one,  from  the  writer  to  the  reader  of 
it.  A  lack  of  truthfulness  were  enough  to  condemn  it  in  the 
eyes  of  most  real  critics.  I  may  be  permitted  to  recall  the  atti- 
tude of  Ruskin  and  Pater  in  regard  to  any  deficiency  in  literary 
sincerity  ;  an  attitude  excessively  strenuous,  possibly,  but  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  honest  consideration. 

Aside  from  such  authoritative  props,  my  own  humble  thought 
furnishes  me  with  a  fancy  of  a  certain  undesirable  quality  in 
the  author  of  froth-and-foam  love-tales  ;  a  questionable  knowl- 
edge or  a  questionable  imagination. 

If  silly  words  and  thoughts  take  root  in  one's  mind,  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  water  and  cherish  them  into  flourishing  growth. 
Whether  they  come  of  imagination  or  of  experience — and  I  do 
not  admit  them  to  be  universal  experiences— the  setting  of  them 
forth  in  permanent  form,  the  offering  of  them  as  things  worthy 
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of  consideration  and  commendation,  is  surely  a  furthering  of 
the  motives  which  tlioy  embody;  motives  that  no  sane  person 
can  defend  as  anything  other  than  transient  and  unsuhst anl  iaL 
no  matter  how  momentarily  pleasing  they  may  he.  But  as  a 
fact,  it  is  a  serious  thing  when  a  woman  cannot  move  her  eyes 
without  some  hidden  meaning  and  implication  ;  when  she 
bandies  words  about  that  "Love"  which  is  growing  a  much 
battered  and  buffeted  thing  ;  when  she  tries  allurements  and 
baits  for  the  catching  of  men.  I  have  maintained  that  few  rea- 
sonable girls  come  to  any  such  pass  ;  now  I  maintain  that  the 
thought — or  lack  of  thought — the  actual  labor,  of  forming  such 
characters  and  actions  in  words  and  clever  phrases,  is  of  infinite 
assistance  in  bringing  the  real  person  into  danger.  Very  prob- 
ably she  does  it  "for  fun" ;  as  a  pretty  experiment;  a  sort  of 
soap-bubble,  blown  for  an  instant,  of  thoughtless  pleasure.  But 
one  does  not  blow  a  soap-bubble  without  some  waste  of  breath. 
Neither  does  one  thrust  a  finger  into  the  ink  and  come  off  with- 
out a  stain.  If  a  poor  soul  wants  to  be  morbid,  nothing  offers 
easier  passage  than  the  gate  of  scribbling  of  death,  and  the  dark 
and  the  damp  of  graves.  Why  should  we  not  grow  silly  by 
writing  sillinesses  ? 

Precisely  the  same  principle  is  applicable  to  those  who  read 
the  battledore  and  shuttle-cock  conversations  of  Her  and  of 
Him.  If  the  thing  is  offered  attractively,  with  sharp  points  and 
neat  effects,  the  reader  may  derive  a  certain  rapid  pleasure  from 
it,  and  may  be  drawn  to  an  eager  skimming  of  the  next  that 
comes  her  way. 

If  the  reader  under  supposition  is  a  girl,  the  tales  have  va- 
rious possible  effects.  They  may  bring  to  her  a  side  of  life 
which  she  has  never  encountered  before ;  then,  she  will  either 
laugh  because  it  seems  absurd  to  her,  and  will  throw  it  away  ; 
or  she  will  take  to  a  private  course  of  instruction,  in  a  firm  be- 
lief that  playing  prettily  with  dynamite  is  the  chief  end  of 
woman.  Again,  the  stories  may  correspond  to  something 
already  in  her  own  heart ;  and  again,  she  will  either  recognize 
the  unsubstantiality  and  unrealness  of  it  all  both  for  herself  and 
for  others  of  her  kind,  or  will  leap  at  it  as  a  reproduction  to  be 
cherished  and  admired.  In  any  case,  the  flirtation-foolishness 
will  slide  off  like  water  from  a  duck's  back,  doing  no  harm,  nor 
any  good  ;  or  it  will  start  to  life  a  thing  not  meant  to  be  ;  a 
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thing  that  the  Old  Serpent  must  have  chuckled  over  more  than 
once  during  his  chequered  career  of  mischief-making. 

I  repeat  it ;  I  desire  to  condemn  the  average  love-story — Flirt- 
ation-Foolishness, Vain- Vapidity,  Paste-Diamond-Dialogue, 
imagined  and  composed  with  complacency  by  the  average  girl 
of  college  age.  Why  should  a  girl  cheapen  her  self-respect  and 
the  respect  due  her  from  others,  by  making  a  show-window  dis- 
play of  such  second-hand  jewelry,  and  trying  to  palm  it  off  for 
reality  ?  Why  should  anyone  write  of  the  ignoble  sides  of 
things  when  the  noble  aspect  is  perfectly  attainable  ?  To  de- 
mand solidity  and  sobriety  of  every  smallest  written  word  were 
a  demand  for  a  continual  church  attendance,  and  as  unreasona- 
ble as  that ;  but  to  ask  for  a  thing  not  utterly  transient,  not 
threadbare  of  human  truth,  not  extolling  what  should  be 
scorned  ;  to  ask  an  underlying  nobility  of  motive  in  any  imagi- 
nation of  the  mind  which  is  given  any  fixed  abiding-place  by 
means  of  ink  and  paper,  is  not  too  much  to  require  of  the 
youngest  and  most  merrily  irresponsible  of  human  creatures 
under  the  sun. 

Fannie  Stearns  Davis. 


ALCEMEN 

A  willing  captive  by  the  sun-god  led, 
Following  his  golden  chariot  from  the  East, 
Spring  tripped  demnrely  to  Earth's  jocund  feast, 
And  paused  amid  a  valley  in  the  hills. 
In  fluent  robes  of  grey  sweet  Spring  was  clad, 
A  veil  of  lambent  mist  about  her  head, 
But  when  her  robes  the  little  breezes  spread, 
A  myriad  of  dainty  colors  gleamed 
And  vanished,  only  to  gleam  forth  again 
Like  flitting  sunbeams  in  an  April  rain. 

And  midst  the  guests  that  idled  on  the  grass, 
Quaffing  leaf -crowned  goblets  of  sunshine, 
Spring  in  her  gleaming  vestments  moved  about, 
While  they  with  welcome  shout, 
And  garlands  odorous  of  the  pungent  thyme 
And  melody  and  pretty  metered  rhyme 
Paid  tribute  to  the  maiden  as  she  passed. 
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The  new  blood  thrills  and  mounts  up  in  their  veins, 
Eternal  youth  and  sunshine  o'er  them  reigns, 
And  Bnring  again  a  oonqnest  gains. 

Lightly  she  danced,  her  footsteps  turned 

Now  here,  now  there.     The  guests  ecstatic  burned 

With  warm  desire  to  gaze  upon  her  face, 

Enkindled  by  this  sweet  illusive  grace 

Which  promised  all  things  to  them  and  gave  none. 

But  with  a  mixture  of  delight  and  fear, 
At  what  she  saw  her  power  had  evoked, 
She  paused  a  second  in  her  blithe  career, 
Fingered  her  lip,  her  dainty  head  down  bent, 
The  great  cowl  hiding  all  her  shimmering  hair, 
Swaying  her  hesitation,  as  in  the  air 
The  wind  flower  hesitates  upon  its  stem 
As  doubting  whether  here  with  us  to  stay 
Or  spread  its  little  wings  and  fly  away. 

She  caught  her  misty  robings  in  her  hands, 

Two  snow-white  lilies  set  in  mosses  sweet, 

And  drawing  them  about  her  slender  length 

Displayed  her  violet-en sandled  feet, 

One  pressed  'gainst  earth,  one  raised  upon  the  toe 

As  though  she  were  in  haste  yet  loth  to  go. 

Then  wantonly  a  gentle,  sportive  breeze, 

Fluttering  the  edges  of  her  soft  grey  hood 

Blew  it  aside  and  her  bright  head 

Gleamed  like  the  sunbeam  on  a  grey  cloud  shed 

Or  golden  butterfly  on  some  sere  leaf. 

Her  radiant  hair  went  flying  in  the  wind, 

And  as  she  strove  to  check  its  flight,  the  grey 

And  monkish  vestment  from  her  body  fell, 

And  there  she  stood  the  lovely  Spring,  unmasked, 

The  dear  beloved  sweet-heart  of  our  youth, 

The  constant-fickle,  wildly-gentle  Spring. 

And  it  so  happened  that  on  such  a  day 
As  this,  the  Shepherd  Alcemen  arose 
As  was  his  custom,  to  lead  forth  his  flocks 
Upon  the  hills.     Careful,  most  worthy  praise, 
Tenderest  of  all  the  shepherds  was  he,  and  the  rays 
Of  each  succeeding  sun  found  him  unchanged. 
And  he  was  tall  of  stature,  comely  faced, 
His  mind  and  heart  with  every  virtue  graced. 
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Full  well  he  knew  where  sweetest  waters  flowed, 

With  coolest  shade,  and  traced  the  wild  bee's  load, 

To  fields  where  clover  glowed, 

And  there  would  lead  his  flocks  ;  nor  like  the  rest 

Would  he,  when  he  had  placed  them  far  afield, 

Retire  to  some  grot  with  woodbine  sealed 

And  give  his  hours  to  the  oaten  pipe, 

His  head  upon  the  breast 

Of  some  wide-eyed  adoring  shepherdess. 

Or  else,  alone,  he  sought  the  topmost  crag, 
Beaten  upon  by  all  the  winds  that  blow 
Which  seemed  to  form  some  wild  conspiracy 
Against  the  man,  and  there  unbending  stood 
As  one  who  would 

Be  watchful,  resolute  through  all  eternity, 
Straining  his  eyes  in  distant  gaze  to  see 
What  storm  might  be  a-gathering  o'er  the  deep, 
To  sweep  the  valley  and  molest  his  sheep. 

In  the  grim  winter  season  oft  he  left 
The  fire-lit  gloom  and  blazing  hearth, 
To  make  his  path 

Through  wind  and  snow  to  where  the  sheep  in  fold 
Dreamed  of  the  summer  and  green  valleys  cleft 
With  happy  streams.     Alone  his  guard  would  hold, 
When  autumn's  Midas-touch  the  trees  transformed 
And  ripening  juices  made  the  meadows  sweet. 
Wrapped  in  his  cloak  the  night  long  would  he  lie, 
Beside  the  flock  in  slumber  at  his  feet, 
Watching  the  waning  hunter's  moon  retreat, 
And  flaring  meteors  shoot  across  the  sky. 
But  when,  the  night  shades  fled,  upon  his  gaze 
Broke  the  divine  sunrise,  then  knowing  that 
The  dangers  of  another  night  were  past 
Would  he  ascend  some  dewy  mount  and  raise 
His  morning  hymn  of* praise. 
And  e'er  he  broke  his  fast 
Pray  to  the  great  good  Shepherd  of  us  all. 
For  ever  sought  he  strength  to  keep  his  flocks, 
Wisdom  to  lead  their  feet  in  paths  secure, 
Knowledge  to  guide  them  and  to  know  himself 
That  he  might  better  do  his  part  for  them. 
Oh,  what  a  shepherd  wast  thou,  Alcemen  ! 

But  in  the  merry  Masques  we  view,  of  Life, 
There's  ever  Death  to  speak  the  epilogue. 
So  in  this  tale  of  Alcemen,  'tis  time 
For  Death  to  stop  the  measure,  end  the  rhyme. 
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But  where  were  iMk.oI.us  and  his  oaptive  Spring, 
oil  where  were  Jove  and  .-ill  the  other  gods, 
And  nil  the  Seasons  thai  had  seen  him  grow  I 
Where  were  the  Dryads  and  the  water  aymphfl 

Who  love  all  shepherds— was  it  ever  so  ': 

Would  they  like  thine  own  flock  prevent  the  Deity 

When  Death  eanie  in  and  made  his  call  for  thee? 

Weep,  oh,  ye  little  rills  and  running  streams, 
Weep,  oh,  ye  shady  proves  he  used  to  know, 
Cry  out  ye  paths  his  feet  no  longer  tread, 
Weep,  weep,  for  Alceinen,  for  he  is  dead, 
And  all  ye  branched  trees  that  do  abound 
With  quickening  life,  bend  low  upon  the  ground, 
And  all  ye  little  flowers  in  the  grass, 
That  glowed  the  brighter  in  that  he  did  pass, 
And  every  living  creature,  vale  and  plain, 
And  all  the  hills,  weep,  weep,  in  sad  refrain, 
For  one  like  Alcemen  will  never  come  again. 

Abby  Shute  Merchant. 


PIERRE  MARTIN 

Pierre  Martin  sat  tilted  back  in  his  chair  on  the  little  kitchen 
porch,  looking  down  into  the  valley  below  him.  The  water  was 
dripping  steadily  from  the  eaves  as  the  warm  spring  sun  melted 
the  snow  on  the  roof.  All  around  the  yard  lay  shallow  pools  of 
water  and  thin  patches  of  snow,  showing  here  and  there  a  bit  of 
brown  earth.  Off  in  the  distance,  sharply  outlined  against  the 
blue  sky,  stood  a  range  of  rugged  mountains  covered  by  heavy 
timber  growths.  Between  them  and  Pierre  lay  a  wide  valley, 
dotted  by  tiny  villages  or  rough  logging  camps,  and  cut  in  two 
by  the  broad  lazy  river  which,  during  the  spring  freshets,  floated 
the  logs  down  to  the  great  mills,  fifty  miles  below. 

To  Pierre,  seated  on  his  kitchen  porch,  the  familiar  scene  ap- 
pealed little.  It  was  always  the  same,  except  that  there  was 
more  snow  in  winter,  and  the  sun  wTas  not  so  warm,  and  in  sum- 
mer there  was  no  snow  at  all  and  it  was  warmer,  and  in  autumn 
one  was  looking  forward  to  more  snow.  Pierre  was  listening  to 
his  wife  Marie,  scrubbing  clothes  in  the  kitchen  where  even  the 
bravest  spring  sunshine  seldom  dared  enter.  Pierre  alwa)rs 
associated  Marie  with  soapsuds  and  steam, — and  yes,  a  tongue. 
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One  must  always  take  account  of  that  in  a  woman.  He  re- 
flected that  his  wife  talked  a  great  deal;  it  seemed  to  him  some- 
times a  great  deal  too  much.  But  then,  she  was  a  good  woman, 
was  Marie,  and  saved  him,  Pierre  Martin,  a  great  deal  of  work. 
When  one  is  old — and  he,  Pierre,  was  very  old — and  inclined  to 
rheumatism  and  a  pipe,  and  a  comfortable  chair  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  house,  it  is  always  well  to  have  an  industrious  wife 
like  Marie. 

Then  there  were  the  children.  Good  children  also,  Pierre  re- 
flected. And  a  great  many  of  them.  Yes.  There  were  Pierre 
and  Joseph,  and  Jean,  who  worked  down  in  the  valley,  and 
brought  their  earnings  to  him  every  month,  as  good  children 
should,  besides  the  others  at  home,  he  was  not  quite  sure  of  all 
their  names — and  Jeannette  also,  working  in  the  great  city  fifty 
miles  below,  where  the  logs  were  floated. 

Eh,  yes,  le  bon  Dieu  had  been  very  good  to  him,  and  he, 
Pierre  Jean  Joseph  Martin,  did  not  need  to  work  like  a  dog, 
when  he  was  old  and  had  the  rheumatism.  And  the  chair  on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  house  was  very  comfortable. 

Yet  he  had  not  intended  that  things  should  be  so, — twenty, 
thirty,  forty  years  ago.  He  was  an  old  man  now,  like  Grand- 
pere  Moreau,  farther  up  the  mountain,  and  had  been  old  a  very 
long  time.  But  forty  years  ago  he  had  been  tall  and  strong  like 
Jean — straight  like  a  pine-tree — and  there  had  been  no  better 
man  in  the  whole  valley  for  the  driving  of  logs. 

Until  that  happened. 

It  had  been  spring  then,  too.  The  logs  were  waiting  for  the 
freshet — and  the  day  had  been  like  this  one — the  sun  melting 
the  snow,  only  there  had  been  more  snow  to  melt.  His  work 
had  seemed  like  play  all  the  morning,  for  Marie — not  Marie 
Favereau,  but  Marie  Dumont,  was  just  returned  from  the  great 
city  where  she  had  stayed  all  the  winter.  It  had  been  a  long 
winter  to  him,  Pierre  Martin.  He  had  met  her  on  the  street, 
and  she  had  smiled  at  him,  and  her  eyes  had  been  very  kind, 
the  one  minute  they  had  looked  into  his.  He  had  only  been 
able  to  stammer  out  a  clumsy  *;  Good  Morning",  but  in  spite  of 
that  he  had  gone  on  very  happy.  And  the  day  had  been 
beautiful. 

Was  he  not  going  to  see  her  that  evening  ?  And  was  he  not 
sure  of  a  welcome  ?  For  Marie  had  smiled  at  him,  and  old 
Henri  Dumont  was  not  averse  to  him,  which  was  saying  much. 
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Besides,  he  had  news  to  tell  old  Henri— that  lie,  Pierre,  was  to 
take  the  place  of  the  boss  of  a  down  river  Logging-camp— the 
man  who  had  been  injured  two  days  before.    That  meant  more 

money  for  him,  Pierre.  And  old  Henri  Dumont  loved  money 
better  than  he  loved  his  daughter.  So  he  would  please  Marie's 
father,  and  perhaps  Marie  herself,  —  who  could  say  ? 

So  he  had  snng  and  whistled  the  rollicking  river  songs — he 
had  not  heard  them  now,  it  was  a  long  time — all  the  way  from 
the  camp  to  the  river-bank.  His  snowshoes  had  slumped  in  the 
soft  snow,  but  the  hard  walking  had  not  tired  him,  no  !  Across 
his  path  had  hopped  a  scared  rabbit,  and  squirrels  had  chat- 
tered to  him  from  the  trees.  As  his  shoulders  brushed  against 
the  heavy-weighted  branches  of  the  pines,  great  masses  of  snow 
had  slid  to  the  ground  with  a  soft  thump.  Around  and  above 
him  had  been  spring,  and  the  promise  of  summer,  and  he  had 
laughed  at  his  own  lightheartedness. 

At  the  river-bank,  the  men  had  been  stupid.  Yes.  Stupid 
like  beasts.  They  had  talked  of  nothing  but  logs,  and  the  ris- 
ing river,  and  the  need  to  hurry  the  work.  They  had  been  very 
dull,  those  men.  They  could  not  see  how  beautiful  the  day 
was,  how  warm  the  air,  how  soon  the  summer  would  come,  how 
good  it  was  to  be  alive. 

But  in  his  own  gladness  he  had  forgiven  them  their  stupidity, 
End  when  Jacques  had  slipped  and  fallen  under  a  mass  of  roll- 
ing logs,  he,  Pierre,  had  been  the  first  to  help  him,  feeling  that 
his  own  life  had  been  charmed.  But  there  had  been  no  charm, 
tliat  was  all  a  mistake,  and  though  Jacques  was  saved,  he, 
Pierre,  had  been  hurt. 

Certainly,  he  had  been  hurt.  After  he  had  come  out  of  the 
fever — it  was  a  long  time  that  fever  had  lasted,  but  he  could 
remember  nothing  of  it — when  it  was  over,  they  had  told  him. 
They  had  meant  to  be  kind,  those  men,  but  they  did  not  under- 
stand. He  had  not  understood  at  first,  himself.  It  had  come 
to  him  suddenly,  and  he  had  shut  his  eyes,  and  turned  his  face 
to  the  wall.  The  men  had  said  among  themselves,  that  he  had 
the  great  courage  to  bear  it  so  bravely  and  without  complaint. 
But  he,  Pierre,  knew  better.  They  were  stupid  beasts.  He  had 
not  been  brave.  He  had  hated  them.  He  had  hated  every- 
thing. He  had  wanted  to  die.  He  had  tried  to  die,  but  the 
body  which  would  never  again  be  of  any  use  to  him,  had  still 
too  much  strength  for  that. 
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Then  he  had  had  the  fever  again,  and  worse  than  before.  He 
had  talked  much,  also.  Jacques,  who  took  care  of  him,  had 
said  so. 

It  was  not  until  the  first  snowfall,  when  he  was  stronger  and 
could  sit  by  the  window  watching  the  flakes,  that  he  had  dared 
ask  Jacques  about  Henri  Dumont  and  his  daughter.  He  had 
asked  carelessly,  and  Jacques  had  answered  carelessly,  with  his 
back  towards  him.  And  he,  Pierre,  had  been  glad  that  Jacques 
could  not  see  his  face.  For  long  ago,  in  the  summer  during  his 
worst  sickness,  old  Henri  Dumont  had  left  th©  valley,  to  live  in 
the  city  fifty  miles  below,  and  had  taken  his  daughter  with  him. 

So  he,  Pierre,  had  sat  by  the  window  a  long  time  that  day, 
and  the  day  after,  and  every  day  after  that.  And  as  his 
strength  returned  he  had  learned  to  knit,  like  Francois  Moreau, 
the  blind  man,  way  up  on  the  mountain.  It  was  a  woman's 
work,  was  knitting,  but  he  had  not  cared  much  about  that.  He 
had  not  cared  much  about  anything.  The  men  had  said  that 
Pierre  Martin  was  getting  very  bad  tempered,  and  had  left  him 
alone.  Only  Jacques  had  been  good,  and  had  seen  that  he  was 
not  neglected  by  Angele  and  her  daughter  Marie  who  cooked 
for  him.  And  Jacques  came  to  see  him  two,  three,  sometimes 
four  evenings  a  week,  to  talk  and  tell  him  what  was  going  on 
outside. 

One  evening  Jacques  had  not  come,  but  Frangois,  one  of  the 
others,  had.  He  had  talked  much  aud  stayed  a  long,  a  very- 
long  time,  it  had  seemed  to  him,  Pierre,  though  by  the  clock  ft 
was  not  so  late.  And  he  could  remember  nothing  that  Frangois 
had  said,  except  that  old  Henri  Dumont  was  growing  very  rich 
in  the  great  city,  and  had  made  a  grand  marriage  for  his 
daughter,  the  little  Marie,  with  one  of  the  great  mill  owners. 
And  they  said  that  one  could  hardly  speak  to  old  Henri,  he  was 
so  puffed  up  by  his  money. 

Then  a  long  time,  perhaps  two  years,  perhaps  not  so  many, 
had  gone  by.  And  he  had  lost  all  he  had  wished  for,  and  his 
life  was  of  no  more  use  to  him.  And  more,  he  had  become  used  to 
helplessness  and  indifference,  and  was  more  stupid  than  any  of 
the  others.  Suddenly,  as  if  in  mockery,  his  strength  had  re- 
turned, when  he  no  longer  wanted  it.  And  he  had  sent  for  the 
doctor  who  had  said  he  would  never  walk  again,  and  talked  to 
him  as  he  had  not  talked  to  any  man  before, — no,  nor  since. 
And  when  he  had  finished,  the  doctor  had  left  him,  saying  tliat 
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Pierre   Martin  was  possessed  of  a  devil,   ami    would   sun-ly   die 
accursed. 

But  lie,  Pierre,  had  said  all  that  he  had  wanted  to  say,  and  the 
rage  left  him.  And  In;  had  gone  bark  to  work,  an  old  man, 
stiff  and  bent. 

Only  once,  since  then,  had  he  seen  Marie  Dumont.  He  had 
passed  close  by  her  on  a  street  of  the  great  city  where  she  lived. 
But  she  had  not  known  him,  for  he  was  an  old  man.  She  was 
whiter  than  she  had  been,  and  her  eyes  more  tired,  but  still  she 
had  seemed  happy — at  least,  not  unhappy,  which  is  saying  much. 

And  he,  Pierre  Martin,  had  returned  to  the  wide  valley  and 
the  logging-camps,  and  had  married  Marie  Favereau — because 
she  was  homely,  and  not  so  very  young,  like  himself,  and 
no  one  else  wanted  her.  But  she  was  a  good  cook,  and  her 
name  was  Marie,  and  he,  Pierre,  had  learned  after  a  long  time, 
that  he  must  take  what  was  left  for  him. 

Around  the  corner  of  the  house  swept  a  gust  of  wind,  dash- 
ing a  spray  of  the  falling  drops  into  Pierre's  face.  Sharp  and 
clear  against  the  blue  sky  stood  out  the  distant  mountains. 
Marie — Marie  Martin — came  through  the  kitchen-door,  with  a 
great  basket  of  steaming  clothes.  Pierre  watched  her  idly,  as 
she  hung  them  up  in  the  slushy  yard. 

Things  had  not  been  just  as  he  had  wanted  them,  no,  but  they 
might  have  been  worse.  Marie  was  industrious  and  a  good 
cook.  Then  there  were  Pierre  and  Joseph  and  Jean,  who  sent 
their  earnings  to  him  every  month,  besides  the  others  at  home, 
whose  names  he  could  not  remember.  And  the  chair  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  house  was  very  comfortable.  After  all,  when 
one  cannot  have  what  one  wants,  it  is  better  to  take  what  one 
can  get. 

Bertha  Louise  Thresher. 
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The  Day's  Course 

With  you  at  morn — 

The  deepening  flush  of  budding  day, 
Songs  of  the  birds  in  waking  lay, 
Waters  that  sparkle  across  the  bay 
And  in  my  heart,  a  love  new-born 
With  you  at  morn. 

With  you  at  noon — 

The  shimmering  heat  o'er  earth's  warm  breast, 
Leaves  by  fitful  breeze  caressed, 
Fragrance  of  flowers  half  felt,  half  guessed. 
Than  this  I  ask  no  greater  boon 
With  you  at  noon. 

With  you  at  eve — 

The  stillness  of  the  coming  night, 
On  western  hills  the  last  faint  light 
That  fainter  grows,  then  fades  from  sight. 
G-od's  benediction  I  receive 
With  you  at  eve. 

Klara  Elisabeth  Frank. 


Sary  Jane's  feeling  for  the  Gentleman  was  superficial.  It  was 
not  what  he  really  was  that  she  cared  for.     It  was  his  outward 

silk-hatted,     frock-coated,    gray- 

A  Case  of  Fine  Feathers     trowsered    dressiness    that    she 

adored.  Of  course  opinions  of 
the  Gentleman  differed,  according  to  the  point  of  view  of  the 
observer.  Caleb  Martin  for  one  refused  even  to  call  him  a  gen- 
tleman, and  designated  him  as  that  "dum  dummy  that  showed 
off  his  high  f alootin'  city  clo'se  in  front  of  Jones's  store. "  But  then 
Caleb  was  prejudiced.     It  was  the  Gentleman  whom  he  consid- 
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ered  as  the  cause  iA'  the  blight  which  bad  fallen  on  his  life 

thirty  years  ago. 
Caleb  was  a  young  spark  then,  and  Sary  Jane  the  prettiest  girl 

in  t  ho  village.  It  was  on  a  straw  ride  in  the  moonlight  thai  it 
happened.  Caleb  had  been  in  love  with  Sary  Jane  ever  since 
she  was  a  little  slip  of  a  girl,  refusing  to  eat  the  apples  he 
offered  her  in  the  usual  childish  way,  skin  and  all,  and  insisting 
that  he  pare  and  quarter  them  daintily  before  she  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  them. 

From  the  fact  that  she  had  accepted  not  only  these  apples  but 
also  other  tokens  of  his  esteem,  Caleb  innocently  argued  that 
his  love  for  her  was  returned. 

So  on  that  moonlight  night  two  days  after  the  Gentleman  had 
made  his  distinguished  appearance  in  Clermont,  Caleb  had  told 
Sary  that  she  was  the  lady  of  his  heart ;  that  he  would  like  to 
share  his  life  with  her;  and  Sary  Jane  had  looked  away  off  at 
the  big  yellow  moon  and  asked  him  never  to  speak  so  to  her 
again  for  she  could  never  love  him. 

How  was  Caleb  to  know  that  she  had  set  her  heart  on  marry- 
ing a  "metropolitan";  that  the  reason  she  always  looked  pret- 
tier than  other  pretty  girls  was  because  she  chose  her  cheap 
print  dresses  with  taste,  and  made  them  after  the  pictures  in  her 
fashion  magazine,  in  order  that  she  might  be  worthy  of  the  well 
dressed  courtly  gentleman,  who  was  coming  sometime  from  the 
big  world  to  seek  her  out  in  her  lonely  abode. 

Caleb,  in  his  blind  grief,  had  sought  someone  on  whom  to 
throw  the  blame  of  his  unhappiness,  and  though  not  gifted  with 
keen  insight,  he  had  hit  upon  the  Gentlemen  as  the  author  of 
his  miseries,  and  object  of  a  wrath  which  had  endured  for  thirty 
years. 

This  was  the  history  of  Caleb's  rival,  not  romantic,  but  inter- 
esting. 

He  had  belonged  once  to  a  friend  of  Mr.  Jones,  owner  of 
Clermont's  one  store,— a  friend  who  had  risen  to  dazzling  heights 
as  a  tailor  until  at  last,  glory  of  glories  !  he  bought  an  "estab- 
lishment "  in  New  York.  The  Gentleman  had  stood  for  several 
years  in  rain  or  shine  before  Mr.  Jones's  friend's ' '  establishment ", 
dressed  in  elegant  garments,  but  at  last  he  became  so  battered 
from  hard  work  that  he  was  sent  like  an  old  worn  out  horse 
into  the  country  as  a  present  to  Mr.  Jones.  He  had  him  re- 
painted,  gave  him   the   place  of    honor  before  his  "General 
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Store  ",  and  bought  him  a  new  suit  of  city  clothes  every  year. 
Not  that  Mr.  Jones  ever  sold  such  things,  but  he  had  a  sort  of 
sentiment  that  this  much  was  due  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  his 
famous  friend. 

Perhaps  the  Gentleman  did  have  something  to  do  with  Sary 
Jane's  curt  refusal  of  Caleb,  for  he  represented  to  her  the  ideal 
to  come;  he  aroused  in  her  mind  the  dormant  image  of  the  well 
dressed  individual  for  whom  she  was  always  well  dressed.  At 
first  he  only  suggested  her  hero,  but  as  the  years  went  by  and 
the  hero  came  not  he  crept  into  the  hero's  place  and  became  a 
sort  of  wooden  idol,  to  which  Sary  must  pay  homage  as  often  as 
the  roads  allowed  her  to  walk  into  Clermont. 

It  was  after  hearing  her  remark,  that  the  Gentleman  was  the 
only  well  dressed  man  for  miles  around,  that  Caleb  concluded 
he  had  discovered  his  rival.  Henceforth  he  sought  to  appear 
before  Sary  always  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  avoiding  the  road 
past  her  house,  which  was  three  miles  out  of  Clermont  and  half 
a  mile  from  his  own  farm,  whenever  business  obliged  him  to 
wear  his  blue  jeans. 

On  a  bright  Sunday  morning,  Caleb  came  out  of  the  little 
white  church  across  the  street  from  Jones's.  He  was  dressed  in 
his  painful  Sunday  suit,  painful  to  Sary  on  account  of  its  ex- 
ceeding seediness.  Four  times  in  all  those  thirty  years  had 
Caleb  taken  unto  himself  a  new  Sunday  suit.  His  hair  was 
plastered  down  as  smooth  as  plenty  of  water  could  smooth  it. 
Yet  Caleb  was  not  fundamentally  a  bad  looking  man.  Far 
from  it !  He  was  tall  and  broad  shouldered,  with  a  well  shaped 
head  and  strong  features — " a  man  with  a  hoe"  sort  of  man. 
If  he  had  been  dressed  in  his  suitable  blue  jeans  aud  farm  hat 
he  would  have  been  worthy  of  a  pastoral ;  as  he  was,  so  far  as 
appearance  went,  he  deserved  only  a  verse  in  Puck. 

He  came  out  from  the  stuffy  interior  of  the  church  into  the 
sweet  spring  air  and  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  stood  there 
waiting  for  Sary.  But  his  face  assumed  a  stern  expression  as 
his  eyes  fell  on  the  Gentleman,  who  was  also  basking  in  the  sun- 
light in  front  of  Jones's. 

When  Sary  came  out,  dressed  in  a  thrice  renovated,  but  still 
good  gray  alpaca,  cut  in  the  latest  style,  she  found  Caleb  gazing 
contemptuously  from  his  vantage  point  of  six-feet-three  at  the 
Gentleman's  frock-coated,  silk-hatted,  gray-trousered  five-feet- 
five. 
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"Good  morning,  Caleb,"  Bhe  said. 

"Good  morning,  Sary.  [thought  I'd  just  see  if  you  wouldn't 
lot  me  drive  you  home  to-day.    It's  pnrty  far  to  walk." 

"Will  it  take  you  at  all  out  of  your  way,  Caleb  ?M 

"Not  at  all.     I'm  a-goin'  straight  borne. " 

Every  Sunday  morning  the  same  little  dialogue  occurred. 
Every  Sunday  morning  Caleb  got  bis  one  grain  of  comfort  to 
last  all  the  week. 

Caleb  hurried  off.  He  wanted  to  take  Sary  away  as  quickly 
as  possible  out  of  the  sight  of  that  simpering,  self-complacent, 
immaculate  little  Gentleman. 

When  he  drove  up  with  old  Fanny  hitched  to  the  best  buggy, 
Sary  felt  that  if  the  Gentleman  could  have  taken  her  driving, 
the  equipage  and  steed  would  have  been  different.  But  she 
gathered  up  her  skirt  daintily  and  genteelly,  and  stepped  into 
the  carriage. 

That  morning  during  the  hour  before  church,  when  the  post 
office  was  open,  she  had  got  a  new  World  of  Fashion,  and  it  lay 
now  in  her  lap.  Caleb  saw  it.  His  forehead  wrinkled  up  and, 
although  he  belonged  to  the  Band  of  Mercy,  he  gave  Fanny  a 
sharp  cut  with  the  whip.  He  classed  the  World  of  Fashion  in 
with  the  Gentleman,  and  considered  that  its  effect  on  Sary  Jane's 
life  had  been  most  pernicious. 

Caleb's  attempts  at  conversation  were  few  and  far  between. 
He  felt  that  crops  or  anything  to  do  with  his  little  farm,  in  fact 
anything  that  interested  him  was  worse  than  uninteresting  to 
Sary,  and  Sary  herself  did  not  help  him  out  by  introducing  a 
topic.  She  was  thinking  of  the  lonely  years  that  had  flown  by 
while  the  hero  came  not,  and  the  Gentleman  remained  lifeless, — 
only  the  Gentleman  in  front  of  Jones's.  Her  eyes  rested  list- 
lessly on  Caleb's  hair.  She  watched  it  as  the  wind  and  sun 
dried  off  the  dampness,  and  the  curls  he  so  despised,  blew 
about,  showing  here  and  there  streaks  of  gray. 

In  considering  Caleb's  appearance,  Sary  Jane  was  wont  to  say 
to  herself  that  his  hair  when  not  in  the  tortured,  plastered  state 
was  the  one  thing  of  which  she  really  approved. 

Meanwhile  Caleb's  thoughts  had  gone  back  to  that  other  ride 
in  the  moonlight  thirty  years  ago.  The  little  white  haired  lady 
was  as  dear  to  him  as  the  rosy  cheeked  girl. 

"Sary,"  he  said  at  last,  "Do  you  remember  the  night  we 
went  on  a  hay  ride  out  to  Brown's  and  you  were  the  purtiest 
girl  there  ? " 
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Sary  was  watching  his  curls. 

"Yes,  Caleb/'  she  answered,  "I  remember."  And  perhaps 
her  eyes  which  had  been  contemplating  images  of  her  lonely 
life  held  something  in  them  which  she  did  not  realize,  for  her 
companion  started  forward. 

"  Oh  Sary,  couldn't  you  think  different  of  them  words  you  said 
that  night  ?  You  know  I  have  the  same  feelin'  for  you  now  and 
we're  both  so  alone  in  the  world — so  much  alone." 

Sary  did  admire  his  curls,  and  she  was  lonely.  If  she  had 
kept  her  eyes  on  his  head  who  knows  what  she  might  have 
answered,  but  she  felt  shy  and  her  eyes  fell — fell  on  his  unmen- 
tionable neck-tie,  and  the  World  of  Fashion  in  her  lap.  Vis- 
ions of  the  Gentleman  came  to  her  mind,  stylish,  metropolitan. 
Caleb  interpreted  her  silence  favorably.  His  hands  were  too 
rough  to  touch  her,  or  he  would  have  taken  her  hand  as  it  lay 
there. 

"Look  at  me,  Sary,"  he  said,  and  Sary  looked,  but  her  eyes 
were  cold. 

"  No,  Caleb,  I  cannot  reconsider.  Let  us  not  open  the  ques- 
tion again."  And  Caleb  knew  what  had  come  between  them.  As 
he  thought  of  his  lonely  life,  and  her  lonely  life,  and  the  lonely 
years  ahead  for  each,  he  longed  to  hurl  the  Gentleman  back  to 
the  city  from  whence  he  came. 

He  left  her  at  her  gate  with  a  low  "  Goodbye."  She  walked 
up  the  path  and  into  the  house  with  her  head  proudly  in  the 
air,  never  once  looking  back.  But  when  the  door  was  shut  she 
sat  down  in  a  dainty  little  chair  and  looked  about  at  her  genteel 
room,  sparely  but  tastefully  furnished  with  things  which  had 
been  in  the  family  for  years.  Lonely  she  had  often  been  before, 
but  now  there  came  over  her  a  sort  of  weariness;  just  a  feeling 
of  nothing  in  life  to  interest  her;  nothing  which  could  give  her 
the  keenest  joy  or  sorrow — nothing  but  the  Gentleman  and  the 
World  of  Fashion.  What  had  made  her  feel  that  way  she 
could  not  tell.  Was  it  the  Gentleman's  stony  stare  or  what  she 
had  seen  in  Caleb's  eyes  ?  Even  the  new  magazine  failed  to  in- 
terest her,  though  she  had  meant  to  look  through  it  to  find  some 
way  to  make  over  her  last  year's  lavender  dimity.  Something 
human  she  wanted,  something  to  assure  her  she  was  of  some 
use  to  some  one  in  the  world.  Why  had  he  never  come  through 
those  lonely  thirty  years,  the  loving,  breathing  counterpart  of 
the  Gentleman  ? 
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She  crept  to  th<  rmd    looked   down    the   empty   sunshiny 

road  toward  Caleb's  house.     There  was  some  one  who  net 
her.     If  only  he  were  like  the  Gentleman  ! 

Early  Monday  morning  Bary  rose  with  a  grim  determination 
to  throw  off  her  weariness  and  get  interested  in  making  over 
her  old  gown.  So  she  spread  out  her  pieces,  made  a  pattern  of 
newspaper,  following  the  instruction  in  the  World  of  Fash- 
ion, then  boldly  cut  into  her  old  skirt.  But  wonder  of  wonders! 
Bary  had  never  done  such  a  thing  before  in  all  her  careful,  me- 
thodical life.  She  cut  the  front  gore  two  inches  too  short ! 
Sary  was  amazed.  The  only  thing  she  could  do  now  was  to  get 
some  new  cloth  and  piece  down  the  skirt  with  ruffles.  It  was  a 
beautiful  morning  and  she  decided  to  walk  into  Clermont.  An 
inward  voice  whispered  that  she  might  get  a  little  comfort  from 
a  sight  of  the  Gentleman. 

Sary  was  very  hot  and  tired  when  she  reached  the  village,  but 
she  hurried  along  raising  her  eyes  as  she  turned  the  corner,  to 
let  them  rest  upon  her  hero. 

O  sacrilege  !  O  downfall  of  the  idol !  Mr.  Jones  had  grown 
tired  of  buying  things  he  never  sold  and  had  decided  that 
tribute  had  been  paid  long  enough  to  his  famous  friend.  There 
stood  the  Gentleman  in  a  suit  of  blue  jeans  and  a  big  farm  hat ! 
His  five-feet-five  inches  looked  most  insignificant  in  plebian 
clothes.  The  dejected  droop  of  his  shoulders  was  most  appar- 
ent since  no  padded  frock  coat  concealed  it,  and  now  that  the 
shiny  silk  hat  no  longer  dazzled  the  eyes,  the  fact  that  one  ear 
was  entirely  gone  forced  itself  upon  the  attention.  The  rava- 
ges of  time  were  sadly  noticeable.  To  complete  his  degredation 
a  sign  was  suspended  over  his  chest  by  a  string  around  his  neck 
bearing  the  legend, 

Auction  ! ! 

To-morrow  at  two. 

Ten  good  farm  horses 

at  Brown's  farm, 

four  miles  on  east  road  from  Clermont. 

Sary  felt  weak  and  stunned.  She  turned  around  slowly  and 
started  back  home.  This  was  the  end — the  end  of  her  dream. 
The  awakening  was  cruel.  She  walked  mechanically,  taking 
no  notice  of  the  road,  her  thoughts  with  her  hero,  his  past  glory 
and  present  ignominy. 
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When  she  reached  her  little  porch,  she  could  go  no  farther. 
She  sank  down  into  a  chair  and  clasped  her  hands  hard  around 
the  World  of  Fashion,  which  she  had  taken  with  her  in  case 
she  should  need  information.  She  tried  to  keep  from  crying. 
But  it  was  no  use.  She  put  her  head  down  on  the  porch 
railing  and  cried  harder  than  she  had  cried  for  twenty  years. 

It  happened  (it  may  seem  too  opportune  to  be  true,  but  it 
really  did  happen)  that  Caleb  drove  by  with  a  load  of  hay. 
He  generally  avoided  that  road  when  in  his  working  costume, 
but  to-day  he  longed  for  a  sight  even  of  her  home,  so  he  in- 
tended  to  drive  past  without  being  seen.  But  there  on  the 
front  porch  was  Sary  herself  crying  and  sobbing  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  It  was  too  much  for  Caleb.  He  pulled  up  his 
horse,  jumped  down  from  the  very  top  of  his  load,  ran  into  the 
yard  and  took  the  little  lady  into  his  arms  before  she  could 
say  a  word. 

Then  when  he  realized  what  he  had  done,  he  put  her  down  in 
a  shamefaced  way,  but  Sary  stole  one  hand  about  his  neck  in 
spite  of  the  coarse  cotton  shirt,  and  with  the  other  hurled  the 
magazine  over  the  hedge  and  into  the  road. 

Caleb  was  a  matter-of-fact  man.  He  did  not  stop  to  reason 
why,  but  took  things  for  granted.  And  as  he  wiped  Sary's 
tears  away  with  a  plain  red  bandana  handkerchief,  he  realized 
that  the  Gentleman  in  front  of  Jones's  was  no  longer  a  rival. 

Olive  Kennon  Beaupre. 


Freedom 


I'm  a  bird  of  the  air. 
And  I  sway,  sway, 
On  the  wings  of  the  wind 
The  live-long  day. 

I  fly-fly, 
I  circle  and  sing, 
And  my  joy  in  song 
On  the  earth  I  fling. 
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And  Who  cares  for  me 

In  the  blue-blue  sky. 

And  for  whom  and  for  what 

On  the  earth  care  I, 

Who  sing — sing 
And  swing — swing 
On  the  wings  of  the  wind 
For  aye. 

Louise  Marshall  Ryals. 


The  steamer  had  stopped  at  Cherbourg  all  day,  putting  off 

and  taking  on  passengers,  and  laying  in  a  few  necessary  stores. 

Rawlins  had  lain  listlessly  on  deck  during 

A  Home  Coming  the  commotion,  now  letting  his  eyes  wander 
over  the  quaint  little  town  and  harbor,  now 
watching  the  struggles  of  the  fussy,  screeching  little  tender  to 
come  along  side,  and  now  scanning  with  a  trifle  more  interest 
the  faces  of  his  new  fellow  passengers — who  were  to  be  such 
for  so  short  a  while  longer.  If  this  thought  came  to  him,  as  it 
did  frequently,  his  eyes  brightened,  his  lips  parted  slightly,  and 
he  turned  his  head  until  it  reached  a  certain  exact  angle,  in 
which  direction  he  had  estimated  that  London  lay.  With  a 
sick  man's  persistency  in  the  unimportant,  he  had  looked  up  a 
map  including  Cherbourg  and  London,  and  had  calculated  his 
direction  with  mathematical  nicety. 

It  was  the  first  time  they  had  seen  land  since  leaving  Gibral- 
tar, and  Gibraltar  had  been  the  first  port  touched  at  since  leav- 
ing the  Transvaal.  Rawlins  had  taken  a  French  coasting 
steamer  from  Gibraltar,  thereby  gaining  nearly  a  whole  day's 
time.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact  of  so  little  land,  and  so  much 
water  for  so  long,  he  did  not  appear  to  be  very  greatly  thrilled 
at  the  sight  of  Cherbourg  harbor.  His  mood  alternated  be- 
tween listlessness  and  a  feverish  desire  to  be  off. 

Amongst  the  several  English  people,  who  boarded  the  steamer 
during  the  day,  was  one  short  stocky  chap,  whose  voice  had  a 
peculiar  round  and  full  quality  that  always  made  one  think  he 
was  speaking  through  an  invisible  megaphone.  He  spied  Raw- 
lins when  he  first  came  off  the  tender,  started  violently,  gave  a 
shout  of  recognition,  and  seated  himself  for  an  instant  on 
the  chair  next  him. 
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' 'Why  Rawlins!  What  the  deuce — ?  No  need  to  ask,  old 
man.  Sick  leave,  anyone  could  tell  with  half  an  eye.  Was 
it  fever  ?" 

Rawlins  nodded  and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  suppose  I  can 
never  go  back,"  he  said  wearily.  "The  doctors  assured  me  it 
would  be  fatal.  Not  that  I  want  to  go—  "  he  added  with  more 
animation.  "  Good  heavens  !  it's  worth  being  sick  to  come 
home.     The  life  didn't  suit  me." 

"But  I  hadn't  heard  of  your  coming.  Have  you  let  no  one 
know  ?  " 

"You  see  I  get  here  as  soon  as  a  letter  myself — only  having 
decided  to  come  the  day  before  they  packed  me  off.  I  guess  its 
considerable  wonder  I'm  here  at  all,  by  the  way", — Rawlins  said 
with  another  expressive  shrug.  Then  he  looked  a  bit  embar- 
rassed for  an  instant,  straightened  up  slightly  and  assumed  a 
severe  air. 

"By  the  way,  do  you  know  whether  Miss  Trevelyan  is  in 
town  these  days  ?  You  may  remember  that—"  here  he  paused 
and  bit  his  under  lip  nervously. 

If  his  companion  had  started  upon  seeing  Rawlins,  he  now 
positively  jumped.  "Wh — what?"  he  gasped.  "Not  Grace 
Trevelyan  ?" 

Rawlins  nodded  easily. 

"Grace  Trevelyan  !  Wh — why.  Yes— er,  no,  that  is  I  had 
forgotten  that  there  was  any  understanding  between  you  two  ! " 

"  Oh,"  Rawlins  said  comfortably,  more  at  ease  in  seeing  his 
friend's  embarrassment.  "  I  couldn't  expect  you  to  remember. 
Only — we  hinted  of  it  to  a  few  intimate  friends  before  I  left,  and 
I  thought  you  were  one  of  them,  old  man.  But  why  shouldn't 
you  forget  ?  Only — I  suppose  she  has  never  mentioned  me  to 
you,  then?" 

"  Oh,  often  !  often  ! "  the  other  said  hastily.  "  Only  you  see 
I  had  never  dreamed — " 

"That  it  was  so  definite?  Well  Jim,  I  don't  care  if  you 
do  know  now,  for  I'm  going  to  let  all  the  world  know  soon. 
She  doesn't  know  I  have  been  ill,  or  am  coming  home.  How's 
that  for  a  surprise  party  ?    But  is  she  in  town  ?" 

Jim  rose  hurriedly.  "Surprise  party  !"  he  murmured  then 
under  his  breath.  "Can't  say  for  sure.  Been  in  Paris  for  the 
last  week  or  so,  you  know.  I  must  look  up  my  state-room,  old 
man.     See  you  later,"  and  he  was  off. 
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Rawlins  looked  after  him  a   moment  in   puzzled  surprise,  and 

then  settled  slowly  hack  in  his  chair,  rested  his  head   BO  that  it 

Paced  toward  the  north,  and  dreamed  again. 

Rawlins  did  not  see  his  friend  again  that  afternoon,  nor  did 
1  e  note  the  fact  with  any  especial  sorrow.  He  turned  in  soon 
after  his  deck  supper,  and,  since  the  steamer  was  to  leave  port 
sometime  after  midnight,  and  was  due  at  Southampton  at  six 
A.  M.,  lie  threw  himself  as  he  was  upon  the  berth  and  lay  with 
wide  open  eyes  and  dry  lips  to  await  the  morning.  After  an 
hour  or  so  he  grew  restless,  arose,  turned  on  the  light,  and 
drew  a  letter  out  of  his  breast  pocket.  It  was  post-marked 
London,  November  twenty-fifth.  It  was  now  May — but  it  takes 
letters  long  to  make  the  trip,  and  they  are  more  often  lost  than 
delivered.  He  knew  it  could  not  really  be  the  last  one  she  had 
written.  He  read  it  for  the  hundredth  time. 
Dear  Jack  :  — 

Please  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  write  a  long  letter,  dear. 
I  am  so  busy  these  days.  Your  letters  came,  and  as  always,  I 
was  extremely  interested  in  your  account  of  the  life  down  there. 
What  a  hero  you  are  !  I  suppose  you  surely  can't  be  home  until 
the  five  years  are  up  ?  And  only  two  have  passed  !  How  much 
may  happen  in  that  time !  — "  and  so  on,  with  three  or  four 
pages  account  of  a  house  party  at  the  end.  Rawlins  sat  holding 
it  in  his  hand  and  staring  at  it  long  after  he  had  finished  the 
reading.  What  was  there  in  the  tone  of  that  letter  that  inva- 
riably left  him  a  little  blue — a  trifle,  oh,  just  a  trifle  afraid — he 
knew  not  of  what  ?  He  shook  himself  free  of  the  feeling,  rose 
to  his  feet,  kissed  the  letter  and  suddenly  put  out  one  steadying 
hand  against  the  wall.  He  had  noticed  for  some  time  a  mur- 
mur of  men's  voices  through  the  transom  into  the  next,  state- 
room, but  no  distinct  words  had  caught  his  ear  until  now. 
"Yes,  Grace  Trevelyan  !"  he  heard.  "Jim  Stiles  regaled  me 
with — "  and  the  voice  died  away  into  indistinctness.  With  the 
stealthiness  of  a  cat,  Rawlins  swung  himself  into  the  upper 
berth  and  crouched  there  just  below  the  transom.  He  could 
now  hear  every  word  quite  plainly. 

"  —  That  he  expects  her  to  marry  him  !  It  seems  they  had 
some  sort  of  an  understanding  before  Rawlins  went  off  to  shoot 
Boers.  But  a  man  has  no  sort  of  right  to  expect  a  girl  to  wait 
for  him  during  such  an  uncertain  length  of  time.  And  the 
joke  of  it  is,  you  know,  that  Jim  is  returning  from  Paris  on  pur- 
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pose  to  be  an  usher  at  the  wedding.  Why,  he  said  the  very 
first  thing  he  came  near  asking  Rawlins  was,  whether  he'd  heard 
of  Grace  Trevelyan's  wedding.  Whew  !  think  of  the  break  it 
would  have  been." 

'  *  But,"  another  voice  answered,  "The  poor  chap  has  got  to 
find  out  sometime  soon — I  call  it  beastly  hard." 

"Serves  him  right,"  the  other  began  again.  "And  by  the 
way,  don't  breathe  a  word  of  this  around.  It  might  get  as  far 
as  London,  which  would  never  do.  I  couldn't  resist  letting  you 
into  such  a  choice  situation." 

Rawlins  crawled  down  from  his  point  of  vantage  and  stumbled 
somehow,  anyhow  out  on  deck.  The  lights  of  the  town  and 
harbor  shone  dimly  through  a  mist  so  damp  and  cold  as  to  make 
him  shiver  involuntarily  when  it  first  enveloped  him.  He  made 
his  way  across  the  connecting  bridge  to  the  bow,  and  leaned 
heavily  against  the  railing  there — staring  out  over  the  water. 
After  a  moment,  with  a  slight  smile  on  his  lips,  he  turned  and 
faced  around  from  the  direction,  toward  which  his  eyes  had 
been  straining  all  day. 

Amid  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  landing,  Jim  Stiles  was 
thrown  violently  against  apparently  the  calmest  person  on 
board. 

"Beg  your  pardon,"  he  gasped.  "Oh  !  you,  Rawlins  ?  Well 
you  do  look  leisurely.  Aren't  you  going  to  get  the  tender  this 
trip?" 

"I'm  not  going  to  make  the  tender  at  all,  Jim,"  said 
Rawlins,  looking  him  straight  and  hard  in  the  eyes.  "  I  have 
received  a  cablegram  from  a  business  friend  at  Gibraltar  which 
necessitates  my  immediate  return  to  that  port.  As  it  is  quite 
uncertain  how  long  I  may  be  detained  there,  may  I  beg  of  you 
not  to  inform  my — friends  of  my  frustrated  return  ?  " 

Jim  looked  at  him  closely,  but  could  read  nothing  from  the 
pale,  immovable  face,  nor  from  the  even,  conventional  tone. 
"  Surely  I  won't,  if  you  prefer  it  so,"  he  said.  He  was  honestly 
at  a  loss  whether  to  believe  Rawlins  or  not.  It  had  been  a  part 
of  Jack  Rawlin's  good  English  schooling  never  to  tell  a  lie,  but 
when  he  did,  to  tell  one  so  that  it  would  command,  if  not  belief, 
at  least  respect. 

Elizabeth  Hale  Creevey. 
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Tin:  POWBB  OF  SPRING 

The  bonds  of  winter  are  broken, 

And  freedom  Hoods  ;tll  tlw  Karth: 
The  mists  of  the  valleys  tremble 
With  tli<>  throes  of  exultant  birth  ! 

Oh  sing  ye,  oh  sing, 

The  white  mists  of  Spring  ! 

I  hear  the  winds  on  the  meadows 
And  straightway  my  sonl  aspires — 
The  nameless  touch  is  on  me 
With  a  stirring  of  desires  ! 

Oh  sing  ye,  oh  sing, 

The  soft  winds  of  Spring  ! 

Helen  Flora.  McAfee. 


When  he  had  handed  her  into  the  hansom  and  had  put  the 
corduroy  cushion  on  his  side  under  her  feet,  he  sank  back  into 

his  corner  and  said  gravely, 

The  Clank  of  Chains         "  There  are  two  things  in  life  I've 

never  quite  been  able  to  solve  to  my 
own  satisfaction." 

She  was  used  to  these  vague  beginnings  of  his,  and  said  noth- 
ing to  help  him  on,  so  he  continued, 

"One  of  them  is  the  proper  tone  in  which  to  discuss  mar- 
riage—that is,  whether  it  should  be  referred  to  as  an  experience 
happily  escaped  or  one  sadly  lost.  The  other  is  how  to  tell  you 
how  pretty  you  are  without  growing  maudlin/' 

For  a  moment  she  looked  at  him,  in  turn  gravely,  which  was 
the  reward  above  all  others  he  desired  at  her  hands.  Then  she 
asked, 

"  Will  you  please  to  tell,  me  what  you  meant  by  the  lines  on 
your  card  that  came  with  these  ?  "  and  she  lowered  her  face  to 
the  bunch  of  violets  pinned  on  her  coat.  "  As  near  as  I  could 
make  it   out,    it   read,    'A   clank   of  chains.'" 

She  was  used  to  what  she  called  his  "stunts,"  and  settled 
back  in  her  corner  for  the  forthcoming  fantastic  explanation. 
Fantastic  it  was  bound  to  be,  and  perhaps  ingenious,  for  was  he 
not,  in  addition  to  being  a  philanderer,  an  Irishman  ? 

"Have  I  not  told  you  the  story  of  my  ancestor,  the  prince 
who  sold  himself  into  captivity  ?     I  thought  I  had.     It  seems 
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to  me  Fve  told  you  all  my  stories.  I  was  reminded  of  it  on 
Monday  night,  when  you  came  out  of  the  theater  with  that 
armful  of  flowers.  It  made  me  think  how  much  we  all  were 
like  the  prince  and  how,  when  we  could  attract  your  attention 
in  no  other  way,  we  clanked  our  chains.  And  so,  as  I  really 
believed  I  had  told  you  the  story,  I  thought  you  would  catch 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase/' 

She  smiled  at  this. 

"  Now  bring  on  the  captive  prince,  please,"  she  said. 

"  Why,  you  know,"  he  explained  apologetically,  "'he  was  the 
oldest  son  of  the  King  of  Munster,  who  was  the  first  of  his  line 
to  embrace  Christianity,  and  who  was  the  founder  of  our  house. 
The  prince  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  Welsh  King — but 
the  King  would  have  none  of  him  for  a  son-in-law  on  the 
ground  that  an  Irishman  was  all  right  in  a  fight,  but  when  it 
came  to  pronouncing  Welsh  proper  names  he  wasn't  in  it  with 
the  ordinary,  everyday  bard.  So  the  wedding  cards  were  not 
engraved,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  had  no  occasion  to 
worry  themselves  to  death  over  the  question  as  to  what  they 
should  give  the  ushers  and  bridesmaids  as  souvenirs." 

"  But  the  prince  was  wild  to  be  near  her,  and  sailed  over  to 
Wales.  The  King  had  heard  of  his  coming  and  forbade  him  to 
land  under  penalty  of  instant  death.  Now  it  was  a  custom  of 
the  Welsh  King  to  keep  a  bond  slave  chained  to  the  doorway 
beneath  the  princess's  room  every  night  as  a  guard.  The  prince 
heard  of  this,  interviewed  the  court  chamberlain,  and  took  his 
place,  in  chains  under  the  window  of  the  princess's  room.  Of 
course  she  soon  learned  who  he  was,  and  pretended  not  to  know. 
And  at  night,  when  she  would  come  to  the  window  to  look  at 
the  stars,  he  would  clank  his  chains  softly  to  let  her  know  he 
was  there.     Do  you  see  the  parallel  now  ?  " 

By  this  time  the  hansom  had  reached  her  house,  and  he 
stepped  out  and  offered  her  his  hand.  She  remained  in  the  seat 
for  a  moment  until  she  asked,  "  What  happened  to  the  prince  ?" 

Her  companian  lifted  his  hat  and  replied,  "  The  parallel  runs 
along  to  my  time.     Like  me,  he  lived  on  hope." 

Elsie  Josephine  Rosenberg. 
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The  Select  Documents  of  United  States  Bistory  Bhivered. 
They  were  triplets,  and  they  had  never  been  separated.    They 

had   always  done   things   together. 

In  the  Life  of  a  Book    even  to  shivering  when  the  Library 

door  was  opened  between  recitations 
and  the  cold  air  rushed  in. 

•"It  never  was  cold  in  the  box,"  said  Select  Documents  Num- 
ber One.     "  I  wish  we  were  back." 

"So  do  I,"  put  in  Number  Three.  "We  were  all  select 
there.  Now  I  am  actually  squeezed  up  against  the  shabbiest 
history.  It's  perfectly  disgraceful  to  be  on  the  same  shelf  with 
such  a  lot  of  dog-eared,  bent-cornered  things.  They  don't  de- 
serve to  be  called  books.  Oh,  if  we  were  only  back  in  the  box, 
with  the  smooth  rustly  tissue  paper  around  us  and  no  vulgar 
neighbors." 

"I'm  glad  we're  here,"  observed  Number  Two.  "For  my 
part  I  was  tired  of  the  box, — there  wasn't  a  thing  going  on 
there." 

"I  can't  say  that  much  more  has  happened  here  than  there 
did  in  the  box,"  returned  Number  One.  "  We've  been  here 
three  weeks  and  no  one  has  ever  noticed  us." 

"And  there's  nothing  to  see,"  added  Number  Three.  "  Just 
girls,  and  girls,  and  two  or  three  professors,  and  then 
more  girls,  and  the  janitor  coming  to  turn  the  lights  off  and  on, 
that's  all  there  is  to  see— the  same  thing  every  day." 

"But  it's  different  at  different  times,"  rejoined  Number  Two. 
"  I  think  it's  much  better  than  being  where  it's  just  the  same 
all  the  time." 

"Oh,  well,"  snapped  Number  Three.  "If  you  had  such 
neighbors  as  I  have,  I  guess  you'd  wish  you  were  back.  You 
have  a  good  deal  the  easiest  time,  standing  there  between  your 
sister  and  me.     Of  course  you're  satisfied." 

"I'll  change  places  if  you  want,"  proposed  Number  Two 
eagerly.  "  I'd  like  to  know  the  neighbors  ;  it  would  make  it  so 
much  jollier." 

Select  Documents  Numbers  One  and  Three  gasped. 

"Know  them!"  they  exclaimed.  "  You  would  disgrace  our 
name  forever  ! " 

Number  Two  sighed.  Her  sisters  found  fault  because  it  was 
so  dull,  and  found  fault  because  she  wanted  to  enliven  things 
a  little.     She  didn't  see  what  right  they  had  to  complain,  when 
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they  didn't  even  try  to  make  matters  better.  And  she  couldn't 
help  disagreeing  with  them,  even  if  they  were  triplets.  Then 
the  library  door  opened  and  the  three  shivered  as  the  cold  wind 
blew  in  upon  them. 

"  Somebody's  talking  about  us/'  whispered  Number  Three, 
peering  over  toward  the  librarian's  desk. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  asked  Number  One. 

"  A  Professor,"  returned  Number  Three,  "but  it's  no  use  to 
hope  anything  from  him." 

"  He's  coming  round  here,"  exclaimed  Number  One,  as  the 
librarian  and  the  Professor  came  into  the  alcove,  and  stopped 
before  them. 

The  Professor  drew  Select  Documents  Number  Two  from  the 
enviously  clinging  grasp  of  her  sisters. 

"  I'll  take  this,"  he  announced. 

"  F  83  -  M 14  c„"  said  the  librarian.     "  That's  all  right." 

"Thank  you,"  returned  the  Professor,  tucking  Number  Two 
under  his  arm. 

'  Number  Two  felt  queer  little  prickles,  like  stitches,  running 
up  and  down  her  back.  She  wondered  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen next.  How  many  things  there  were  in  the  world  besides 
books.  She  had  heard  a  cousin  of  hers,  an  Andrews  History  of 
the  United  States,  tell  about  snow  and  trees  and  houses  and  sky, 
but  she  had  never  seen  them  till  now.  It  was  colder  than  when 
the  library  door  opened  ;  but  she  would  rather  be  cold  and  see 
all  these  things  than  to  stay  on  that  stupid  shelf  tucked  in  be- 
tween her  sisters  who  wouldn't  let  her  do  anything,  stuck-up 
things  !  She  wished  their  name  was  anything  but  Select  Docu- 
ments ;  perhaps  then  they'd  let  her  have  some  fun. 

It  was  getting  colder  ;  she  wondered  why  the  librarian  didn't 
wrap  her  up  before  letting  the  Professor  take  her  out 
doors.  She  wasn't  used  to  going  out  without  her  things.  Her 
sisters  would  be  worried  if  they  knew.  It  would  be  fun  to 
shock  them  when  she  went  back,  if  she  ever  had  to  go  back. 

Oh — wasn't  it  nice  to  get  where  it  was  warm  again.  The  Pro- 
fessor had  laid  her  down  on  a  table  with  a  lot  of  other  books 
and  papers.     What  a  cozy  place  ! 

Number  Two  looked  around  her.  There  were  ever  so  many 
histories  and  magazines  on  the  table  ;  but  her  most  interesting 
neighbors  were  The  Cavalier,  all  in  red,  and  a  regular  paper- 
covered  French  novel,  both  gay  young  gallants.  What  would 
her  sisters  say  if  they  knew. 
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Presently  the  Professor  took  ap  Number  Two  and  settling 
himself  in  a  chair,  began  to  smoke  and  to  read.    Oh,  glorious 

to  feel  tlio  fragrant    breath  and   to  know  that  some  one   was 
admiring    your  beauty  and    knowledge,  and    that  some  one 

the  Professor.     She  wished  it  would  last  forever. 

But  it  didn't.  There  were  three  weeks  of  delightful  chats 
with  the  other  histories  and  long  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  Pro- 
fessor ;  three  weeks  of  flirtation  with  the  French  novel,  at  the 
end  of  which  she  gave  her  heart  to  The  Cavalier,  and  then 
Select  Documents  Number  Two  returned  to  the  library. 

"I  want  this  put  on  reference/'  said  the  Professor,  as  he 
gave  the  book  to  the  librarian.  "There  are  three  copies, 
aren't  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  librarian.  "  Pll  have  them  all  on  reserva- 
tion." 

Number  two  wondered  if  it  would  be  as  much  fun  to  be  on 
reference  as  to  go  home  with  the  Professor.  She  wished  she 
could  see  her  sisters  and  tell  them  all  that  had  happened  to  her. 

"  I  know  where  you've  been,"  said  a  voice  at  her  side. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?"  asked  Number  Two,  curiously. 

"  By  the  cigar  smell,"  returned  the  other,  a  little  pamphlet  on 
Home  Rule.     "  Was  the  Professor  good  to  you  ?" 

"As  good  as  could  be,"  replied  Number  Two.  "It  seems 
pretty  stupid  to  come  back  to  a  shelf  again." 

"  Oh,  you're  in  for  another  good  time,"  said  the  pamphlet 
consolingly.  "  I  just  heard  the  librarian  say  you  were  en- 
gaged." 

"  She  did  ! "  gasped  Select  Documents  Number  Two.  "Why, 
I  told  the  Cavalier  it  wasn't  to  be  announced  till  Easter.  That 
old  French  novel  must  have  told  out  of  spite." 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  that  kind  of  an  engagement,"  explained  the 
pamphlet.  "The  librarian  is  just — "  but  here  she  stopped,  for 
Number  Two  had  caught  sight  of  her  sisters  and  was  no  longer 
listening.  Number  Two  was  thinking  how  good  it  seemed  to 
see  them  again,  after  all,  and  in  her  joy  at  beholding  them  she 
fell  upon  them. 

"  How  verj'  vulgar  you  have  grown  !"  exclaimed  Select  Doc- 
uments Number  One ;  and  Number  Three  cried  : 

"  What  an  odor  !  " 

"It's  only  cigar  smoke,"  retorted  Number  Two,  "and  I 
haven't  grown  vulgar ;  I've  been  out  into  society." 
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"I  should  think  you  had,"  rejoined  Number  One.  "What 
society,  pray  ?  " 

"The  society  of  histories  and  the  Cavalier,  and  of  a 
French  novel,"  answered  Number  Two.  Her  sisters  did  not 
care  anything  about  her  after  all,  even  if  they  were  triplets. 
She  might  as  well  shock  them  all  she  could.  "  And  Fve  had  a 
glorious  time,"  she  went  on,  "  and  now  I'm  engaged." 

"To  the  French  novel,  of  course!"  breathed  Number  One 
and  Number  Three.  "  That  we  should  live  to  see  our  name  dis- 
graced ! "  and  they  promptly  fainted  away  on  the  shelf. 

"  MacDonald's  Documents,"  said  a  voice  at  the  desk,  "  I  have 
it  engaged  for  this  hour. " 

"Yes,"  returned  the  librarian  taking  down  Number  Two, 
"Here  it  is." 

Number  Two  looked  back  at  the  prostrate  forms  of  her  sisters. 

"  I  shall  do  as  I  please  anyway  now,"  she  said.  "  They  don't 
want  me, — they  needn't  have  me." 

That  night,  beneath  the  golfcape  of  one  of  the  students,  Se- 
lect Documents  of  United  States  History,  Number  Two,  passed 
out  of  the  library,  and  neither  her  sisters  nor  the  librarian  ever 
saw  her  again. 

Eva  Augusta  Porter. 


EDITORIAL 

It  used  to  be  in  vogue  for  the  amorous  swain  sending  bonquetfl 
to  his  lady  love  to  lend  a  language  to  the  flowers,  making  pan- 
nes stand  for  thoughts,  lilies  for  purity,  violets  for  humility, 
and  so  on.  No  one  thinks  of  the  quaint  significance  now.  Violets, 
in  fact,  have  changed  from  a  humble  flower  to  the  very  insignia  of 
rank  and  fashion.  Although  flowers  have  lost  their  old  mean- 
ing, they  have  gained  a  new  one  in  stepping  into  the  place  of 
the  laurel  wreath  as  the  badge  of  attainment  either  in  the  art  of 
making  oneself  agreeable,  or  in  the  laying  up  of  college  honors. 

A  tall  girl  wearing  one  American  Beauty  is  standing  in  the 
doorway  of  a  recitation  room.  Let  the  casual  observer  look  and 
listen  !  Suddenly  she  is  embraced  by  an  enthusiastic  friend. 
"  My  dear,  Fm  so  glad  !  Is  it  Biological  or  Telescopium  takes 
in  Thursdays  ?  Oh,  I  forgot,  it  is  the  day  after  the  Prom.  Ev- 
idently you  are  fussing/'  The  tall  girl  interrupts  to  hint,  that 
it  may  redound  to  the  honor  of  her  man  and  of  her  own  charms 
that  she  wishes  she  might  wear  the  whole  dozen,  but  they  are 
somewhat  clumsy.  She  appreciates  the  flowers,  not  for  their 
own  beauty,  but  as  a  tribute.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  giver  is  a  girl  or  a  man.  The  flowers  are  an  announcement 
that  her  personality  is  pleasing  to  some  other  personality.  The}' 
are  the  "  outward  and  visible  sign  "  that  the  human  race  has  al- 
ways desired,  and  wearing  them  in  most  cases  is  the  little  child's, 
"  See  what  I've  got ! "  visibly  instead  of  audibly  expressed. 

Laying  aside  the  lessened  significance  and  the  label  side  of 
wearing  flowers  to  recitations,  I  wish  to  make  a  plea  against 
their  final  degredation  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  worn. 
It  takes  from  the  beauty  of  any  beautiful  thing  to  wilfully  put 
it  in  an  incongruous  setting.  For  instance,  it  seems  to  me  as 
much  a  positive  immorality  to  wear  daffodils  on  a  pink  shirt 
waist,  or  a  perishable  orchid  on  a  golf  suit,  as  to  put  duchess 
lace  on  overalls.  Flowers  have  been  maltreated  enough,  poor 
things  !  They  have  been  given  artificial  colors  and  sizes  by  the 
florist,  and  translated  into  definite  money  value  by  the  public. 
May  the  wearer  at  least  not  cheapen  them  by  unsympathetic 
wearing  which  takes  from  their  true  beauty. 
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LANDSCAPE   LITERATURE 


There  are  three  principal  varieties  of  material  which  practi- 
cably monopolize  the  literary  part  of  the  average  college  maga- 
zine. There  are  poems,  of  unlimited  range  of  merit ;  there  are 
storiettes  and  there  are  sketches,  of  steadily  increasing  predom- 
inence.  The  poetry,  having,  as  it  does,  such  scope  of  subject 
and  treatment,  is  too  large  a  subject  for  consideration  here.  As 
for  the  storiettes,  we  all  know  with  what  weariness  we  turn  over 
the  pages,  read  a  word  here  and  there,  recognize  the  old  famil- 
iar formula  and  throw  it  aside,  and  with  what  surprise  and  de- 
light we  find,  on  rare  occasions,  a  good  story.  Are  storiettes — 
well  written  storiettes,  of  course— the  froth  lashed  up  from  real 
literary  ability  or  are  they  the  expression  of  a  short  story  writer 
gone  wrong  ?  Never  mind,  that  is  not  the  point  in  question, 
but  it  may  serve  for  casual  consideration. 

The  fault  of  the  third  class  is  the  subtlest  and  therefore  the 
most  difficult  to  deal  with.  It  is  a  form  of  literary  laziness 
which  sits  still,  and  takes  whatever  comes  its  way  indifferently, 
relying  only  upon  its  own  cleverness  in  making  use  of  it.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  this  sort  of  writing  is,  in  most  cases,  the  best 
that  is  done.  When  one  has  only  a  few  things  to  do,  it  is  of 
course  easier  to  do  those  things  well  than  to  give  the  necessary 
care  to  a  great  number  of  things  at  once.  It  is  to  a  very  great 
number  of  things  that  a  writer  must  give  heed  :  form,  charac- 
ters, plot,  et  cetera  and  his  work  is  proportionately  simplified  if 
one  of  these  elements,  plot,  for  instance,  is  omitted.  When  one 
finds  that  a  very  artistic  result  may  be  obtained  with  an  omis- 
sion of  this  sort,  he  may  proceed  to  omit  and  omit  until  the 
merit  of  his  work  depends  upon  style  alone  and  this  is  the 
raison  d'etre  of  a  great  deal  of  modern  (it  will  never  be  ancient) 
literature.  Then  we  have  a  variety  of  results  corresponding, 
in  painting,  to  genre  and  even  still  life  sketches  and  posters. 
The  day  of  posters  came  early  to  its  close,  but  in  literature  there 
is  not  always  the  openness  and  candor  that  makes  a  picture 
stand  before  its  own  face  and  cry  shame,  and  a  fad  may  endure 
a  long  time  before  the  veil  is  rent  and  its  true  shabby  character 
is  revealed.  Let  us  hope  that  the  poster  in  literature  will  soon 
follow  its  counterpart  in  art ;  else  who  knows  in  what  quagmire 
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of  stagnant  pools  and  dreary  green  and  purple  wastes,  bhe  pres- 
ent tendency  towards  sentimental  sketching  will  finally  engnlf 

us.  Of  course  it  is  true  that,  as  a  picture  must  tell  its  own 
story,  so  must  a  story  paint  its  own  pictures.  Otherwise  the 
success  of  neither  is  attained.  However,  writing  is  only  one  of 
the  many  prerogatives  of  the  brush  and  painting  not  the  sole 
duty  of  the  pen  ;  wherefore  let  the  writer  remember  his  other 
responsibilities,  that  he  wander  not  too  far  afield  in  the  en- 
chanted realm  of  word  pictures  lest  he  forsake  the  task  assigned, 
"In  the  hollow  Lotus-land  to  live  reclined."  It  is  an  easy 
habit  to  slip  into  and  a  dangerous  one.  What  we  need  is 
strength  and  more  strength,  and  if  the  literature  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  is  not  to  fritter  away  into  mere  superficial  twad- 
dle, a  virile  hand  must  come  to  brush  away  the  bleary  haze  of 
sluggishness,  through  which  we  shall  placidly  settle  into  lit- 
erary diletantism  unless  the  strong  daylight  of  life  and  vigor 
bring  to  us  new  impulse  and  fresh  force. 

The  Bowdoin  Quill  for  April  contains  an  interesting  story  or 
sketch  called  "The  Drugged  Communion."  It  is  vividly  and 
effectively  told  and  reminds  one  keenly  of  Poe's  touch,  although 
it  lacks  Poe's  occasional  inartistic  brutality.  The  situation 
affords  great  possibilities  and  is  worthy  of  fuller  treatment.  It 
might,  indeed,  furnish  the  theme  for  a  plot  of  great  power. 

Canoe  Song 

Out  in  the  morning  glow, — 

Just  as  the  east  is  bright, 
While  the  ripples  leap  where  the  shallows  run 
Till  they  turn  to  flame,  and  the  joyous  sun 

Scatters  the  haze  with  light. 

Swift  through  the  noonday  glare, — 

Into  the  foaming  length 
Where  the  tortured  rapids  howl  and  jeer 
And  the  river  shrieks  in  her  mortal  fear, 

Torn  by  her  swirling  strength. 

Slow  in  the  waning  light, — 

Into  the  sleeping  mist, 
While  the  twisting  eddies  come  and  go 
And  the  river  sinks  with  a  drowsy  flow 
Into  the  arms  of  the  lake  below, 

Keeping  her  endless  tryst. 

— Yale  Courant. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Putnam  Place,  by  Grace  Lathrop  Collin.  (Harper  and  Bros.) 
"  It  is  all  in  the  way  it  is  written  :  "  this  is  its  principal  adver- 
tisement. It  is  quite  true,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
foregoing  remarks,  there  is  perhaps  something  left  to  be  de- 
sired. The  merit  of  this  phase  of  genre  work  which  exists  for 
the  sake  of  the  "  way  it  is  written"  lies  in  the  vraisemblance 
of  its  incidents  and  characters.  One  recognizes  that  they 
are  drawn  from  life,  either  in  their  entirety  or  a  bit  here 
and  a  bit  there  ;  at  any  rate  they  are  either  whole  or  par- 
tial portraits  of  real  people.  As  a  general  rule  one  does  not 
take  unto  oneself  the  property  of  one's  host  or  hostess,  nor  yet 
of  one's  neighbors  ;  but,  as  for  appropriating  their  sentiments, 
emotions  and  very  characters  to  put  in  a  book,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  practice.  However,  to  return  to  "Putnam  Place,"  let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  the  foregoing  is  in  any  way  directed 
towards  this  particular  book,  but  simply  towards  the  type  of 
book  of  which  it  is  an  example.  "  Putnam  Place  "  is  unusually 
good  of  its  kind.  It  shows  a  keen  insight  into  human  nature, 
on  the  part  of  its  author,  as  well  as  a  deep  sympathy  with  it. 
The  book  is  full  of  exquisite  portraits  treated  with  perfect 
taste,  and  the  choice  of  artistic  details  is  worthy  of  a  George 
Eliot.  Although  the  sentiment  in  some  of  the  stories  closely 
approaches  sentimentality,  this  defect  becomes  insignificant  in 
the  beauty  of  certain  idyllic  passages,  as  in  "  The  Affection — ." 

"That  evening  a  warm  fragrance-bearing  wind  sprang  up. 
It  brought  no  freshness,  but  its  wild,  sweet  breath  seemed  to 
madden  the  trees ;  they  waved  their  branches  as  if  in  fever. 
*  *  *  In  the  velvet  blackness  of  the  shade,  she  paced  to  and 
fro,  waving  her  round  white  arms  in  the  air  with  all  the  vague 
yearning  of  the  branches  tossing  over  head.  Were  they,  like 
herself,  rooted  there,  and,  like  herself,  mad  to  escape  from  this 
little  byway  into  the  broad  highway  of  life  ?  A  great,  warm 
gust  caught  up  the  fallen  leaves  and  rustled  them  forward  on 
tiptoe  across  the  grass.  With  arms  outstretched,  Lois  yielded 
her  supple  body  to  its  impulse.  As  inarticulate  and  as  storm- 
driven  as  they,  she  swept  forward  through  the  darkness — and 
found  herself  clasped  in  the  strong  arms  of  a  man,  and  her 
heart  pressed  close  to  one  that  beat  as  wildly  as  her  own." 
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"Then,  with  a  glorj  of  happiness  in  their  faces,  they  put 

Putnam  behind  them  and  toot  their  way  across  th ••■an  thai 

was  blue  for  Dunn  alone,  to  Italy,  where  for  them  alone  the 
marbles  gleamed,  the  unveiled  sky  revealed  its  immeasurable 
depth,  and  the  slim,  fountain-like  poplars  raised  their  aspiring 
branches."  Above  all,  these  stories  are  distinctly  characterized 
by  a  firm  mastery  over  the  English  language,  an  understanding 
and  genial  relationship  between  word  and  writer,  whereby  they 
unite  in  a  perfect  harmony  of  sense  and  sound,  which,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  thing,  brings  pride  to  the  heart  of  the 
author's  Alma  Mater. 

THEATRICAL   NOTES 

"Mary  of  Magdala."  (Northampton,  April  20th.)  The  opin- 
ions of  the  college  often  vary  to  a  great  extent  on  the  subject  of 
the  professional  plays  which  appear  at  the  Academy  of  Music  ; 
but  in  this  case  the  majority  agreed  that  "  Mary  of  Magdala" 
was  an  unentertaining  performance.  The  fault  seemed  to  lie 
chiefly  in  the  subject  of  the  play.  The  situation  is,  without 
doubt,  a  dramatic  one,  but  so  sensational  as  to  defeat  itself  by 
making  it  quite  incapable  of  sufficiently  dignified  treatment. 
It  seems  as  though  the  work  of  the  author  were  wasted  ;  wasted 
also  the  attempt  at  magnificent  scenic  effect — that  tendency  of 
the  modern  stage  to  develop  to  the  greatest  extent  all  the 
aesthetic  possibilities  of  the  drama,  which  finds  its  most  complete 
expression  in  "The  Darling  of  the  Gods."  Unfortunately, 
there  is  but  one  David  Belasco. — Above  all,  "  Mary  of  Magdala" 
is  quite  unworthy  of  the  acting  of  Mrs.  Fiske. 

"  The  Girl  with  the  Green  Eyes."  (Northampton,  April 
28th.)  Inherited  tendencies  and  various  forms  of  suicide  offer 
a  fertile  field  for  originality  in  play-writing ;  but  Clyde  Fitch 
in  his  quest  of  the  bizarre  has  exhausted  a  good  many  of  such 
situations.  The  collegiate  audience,  at  least,  would  prefer 
pathos  without  ghastliness  and  is  better  satisfied  with  a  play 
that  is  witty  without  being  risque'.  Clara  Bloodgood  interpreted 
her  role  so  well  as  to  succeed  in  alienating  from  herself  the 
sympathy  of  the  audience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  minor  parts 
of  the  Cullinghams,  brother  and  sister,  were  well  taken,  human 
and  delightful. 
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The  Joy  of  the  World 


I  wonder,  dear,  if  you  would  love  me 
Should  you  know 
How  much  I  love  ? 

Cold  they  call  you — vain  and  careless, 

Loving  only 

Where  you  fear 

Some  strong  heart  may  fail  to  tremble 

When  your  beauty 

Passes  near. 

I  wonder,  dear,  if  you  would  love  me, 

So  I  tell 

How  much  I  love. 


II 


I  taught  her  not  to  love, 

For  lo,  I  said,  her  wider  life 

Is  far  above  my  humble  part. 

And  so  she  sent  fair  Love  away, 

But,  Love,  returning,  pierced  my  heart. 

Ill 

Often  when  my  heart  was  empty, 
Dear,  I  sang  a  loving  song. 
Sang  and  loved  the  thought  in  singing, 
Now  I  sing  not — for  I  live 
The  Song. 

Often  when  my  arms  were  empty, 
Little  heart,  I  sang  a  song. 
Sang  and  prayed  for  thee  in  singing. 
Now  I  sing  not — for  thou  art 
My  Song. 
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IV 

All  Life  through  Death, 
All  Joy  through  Pain  : 
So  may  we  worthy  be 

To  beu  much  sorrow- 
Give  much  joy, 
To  love— and  so  at  last  to  see. 

Helen  Walbridgk  i>.\ 

One  regards  with  painful  emotions  the  Alumna?  Editor's  courteous  request 
"to  write  something"  for  the  department.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Lowell's 
Commencement  toast : 

11  'Tis  a  dreadful  oppression,  this  making  one  speak 
What  he's  sure  to  be  sorry  for  all  of  next  week; 
Somepoor  stick  requested,  like  Aaron's,  to  bud 
Into  eloquence,  pathos,  or  wit  in  cold  blood.'" 

When  one  contemplates  the  range  of  subjects  included  under  this  ambigu- 
ous "something",  and  remembers  the  admirable 
Social  Aspects  of         discussions  that  have  already  appeared  concerning 
Evening  School  Work    the  only  topic  or  two  on  which  she  felt  at  all  en- 
lightened, the  cheerful  hospitality  and  comforta- 
ble friendliness  of  the  Alumna?  Department  disappear  before  the  demands  of 
Intelligent  College  Graduatehood,  remorselessly  expecting  one  "to  bud  into 
eloquence,  pathos,  or  wit  in  cold  blood  ".     In  this  state  of  mind  one  clutches 
at  that  old  recipe  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's,  said  to  be  sometimes  successful : 
"Fool",  then  said  my  Muse  to  me,  "  look  in  thy  heart  and  write".     Then, 
having  seized  upon  one's  genuine  interest  for  one's  topic,  the  department 
acquires  once  more  its  familiar  neighborliness,  and  becomes  again  a  gracious 
hostess  inviting  one  in  for  a  cozy  chat  and  a  renewal  of  old,  pleasant  relation- 
ships. 

Evening  high  school  interested  me  first  of  all  in  a  quite  matter-of-fact 
way,  as  offering  financial  and  pedagogic  opportunities  that  were  desirable  to 
accept.  But  their  appeal  took  on  a  new  significance  when  I  faced  my  first 
classes  of  some  forty  pupils,  alike  only  in  that  they  wished  to  know  some- 
thing about  arithmetic  and  "Decomposition  of  English"  as  one  of  them  ex- 
pressed it  on  his  card  of  registration.  Here  were  every  age  and  every 
nationality  and  every  type  of  individual,  it  seemed  to  my  bewildered  compre- 
hension ;  here  a  quiet,  handsome,  Italian  boy,  whose  ability  in  mental  arith- 
metic kept  me  in  a  state  of  nervous  suspense  lest  he  should  get  through  be- 
fore me :  there  a  woman  thirty-five  years  old,  somebody's  kitchen  maid  by 
day,  and  by  night  a  brave  wrestler  with  stubborn  numbers  that  would  not 
come  right  for  her ;  in  a  half  dozen  seats  close  together  sat  my  ' '  gang  "  of 
lads,  whose  characteristics  of  rough  comradeship  and  saucy  smartness  won 
them  their  name ;  close  by  was  an  immaculate  little  Englishman  of  fifty, 
who  regarded  the  "  gang"  with  ill-concealed  disgust,  and  was  as  deferential 
as  possible  in  his  attitude  toward  the  "  teacher".  I  never  could  decide  which 
was  more  charming,  his  quaint,  punctilious  courtesy,  or  the  debonair  gal- 
lantry of  a  very  recent  young  arrival  from  Ireland,  whose  Chesterfieldian 
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bows  and  frank  smiles  must  have  captured  many  a  lass's  heart.  Forty  of 
them !  Armenian,  French,  Hebrew,  German,  American,  office-boys  and 
sales-girls,  postmen  and  kitchen  maids,  came  of  their  own  free  will  for  two 
hours'  work  three  evenings  a  week,  after  the  day's  business  was  over.  (Do 
you  wonder  that  I  sometimes  found  fat,  merry,  little  Dennis  Curran  half 
asleep  over  the  number  of  square  feet  to  be  plastered  in  the  walls  of  a  room  ? 
And  Rosa  Sienkowitz  yawning  openly  at  the  distinction  between  dry  and 
liquid  measure  ?) 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  my  forty  had  a  conception  of  educational 
values  which  made  teaching  unusually  full  of  meaning.  Even  the  gang 
disintegrated  temporarily  into  respectfully  attentive  individuals  when  the 
formation  of  the  possessive  was  explained  ;  and  the  whole  class  labored  over 
the  arrangement  and  punctuation  of  a  business  letter  with  a  zeal  that  was 
inspiring  and  at  the  same  time  deeply  appealing  because  of  the  eager  sense  of 
need  it  showed.  They  came  before  class  to  have  problems  of  brick  laying 
explained,  and  they  lingered  after  the  bell  had  rung  to  ask  for  some  sug- 
gestions in  reading,  or  find  out  the  correct  use  of  some  puzzling  word.  One 
man,  the  father  of  a  family  of  three,  had  an  unusually  curious  mind,  full  of 
bits  of  information  on  almost  every  subject.  One  night  after  school  he  asked 
me  the  Hebrew  for  good-morning.  Upon  my  confession  of  ignorance,  he  told 
me  with  modest  pride  that  he  could  speak  a  little  in  five  different  languages, 
and  was  trying  now  to  pick  up  Hebrew.  Misdirected  effort,  but  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  a  certain  hunger  for  knowledge  that  belonged  to  the  majority  of 
the  class.  No  doubt  this  eagerness  derived  some  of  its  strength  from  their 
perception  of  the  financial  advantages  of  training  ;  yet  obviously  the  process 
itself  was  interesting  to  all  save  that  minority  who  left  school  because  fire- 
men's balls  and  skating  parties  proved  too  strong  an  attraction.  And  so  long 
as  the  very  furtherers  of  education  bait  their  hooks  with  the  value  of  learn- 
ing in  giving  men  the  equipment  for  position,  mixed  motives  may  be  pardoned 
to  evening  school  pupils.  (The  man  who  was  picking  up  Hebrew  is  at  pres- 
ent supporting  his  family  by  night  work ;  while  by  day  he  gets  his  rest  and 
pursues  three  courses  of  study  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  preparatory 
to  entering  a  school  of  technology ;  this  with  a  whole-hearted  satisfaction 
that  is  a  pleasure  to  behold  !) 

Again  the  winter  made  evident  that  the  relationship  between  teacher  and 
pupil  had  an  unlooked-for  social  aspect.  I  was  continually  meeting  my  pupils 
outside  of  school,  when  their  cordial  greetings  and  their  evident  pleasure  in 
a  few  minutes'  conversation  indicated  a  possibility  of  friendly  relation  of 
which  I  had  not  dreamed.  One  of  my  Hebrew  boys  sold  me  my  magazines,  a 
bright  young  Irish  fellow  took  my  mother's  grocery  list,  a  Scotch  lad  served 
me  at  the  drug  store,  and  a  young  Jewess  matched  sewing  silk  for  me.  We 
all  enjoyed  these  chance  meetings,  and  began  to  have  an  interest  in  each 
other  quite  outside  the  schoolroom,  though  the  limits  of  our  leisure  forbade 
any  great  development  of  that  interest. 

But  in  the  second  year  of  work,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  fuller  op- 
portunities for  pursuing  the  relationship.  One  of  the  English  teachers  who 
had  had  considerable  experience  in  settlement  work,  conceived  the  idea  of 
forming  a  little  dramatic  club  among  our  scholars,  and  asked  me  to  help  her 
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in  its  conduct.  Our  original  plan  was  to  give  at  ( Viiiniinicciiifiit  time  I  pre- 
sentation of  "The  Rivals" ;  snd  thus  to  gain  a  stronger  hold  oil  tome  of  the 
pupils  and  at  the  same  time  present  a  performance  winch  should  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  school  in  an  entirely  new  way.  We  secured  the  "  kind  In- 
dulgence" of  our  superiors,  their  permission  to  ose  the  school  building  for 
rehearsals,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  support  from  the  members  of  the  school 
to  whom  we  spoke  of  the  matter.  But  "The  Rivals"'  failed  to  appeal  to 
them  Strongly.  They  wanted  to  give  "The  Merchant  of  Venice'"  ;  ami  their 
ardor  was  st)  keen  and  the  advantages  of  three  or  four  months' work  with 
Shakespeare  so  obvious  that  we  again  sought  the  "  powers  that  be".  With 
amused  surprise  at  our  temerity,  they  gently  suggested  modest  ambitions  to 
us,  but  were  finally  won  over  to  a  halt-disgusted  and  wholly  incredulous  tol- 
eration of  our  plan.  Now  that  the  play  is  over  I  do  not  mind  mentioning  that 
even  our  hearts  were  faint  within  us  for  three  or  four  weeks  of  rehearsal,  and 
that  we  could  think  of  little  but  a  masculine  "  I  told  you  so"  that  seemed  in- 
evitable. A  number  of  the  cast  had  been  only  half  or  three-quarters  through 
grammar  school ;  one  only  had  taken  work  in  the  day  high  school ;  so  that 
while  they  knew  more  of  life  and  men  than  many  boys  of  better  book-learn- 
ing, difficulties  of  pronunciation  and  emphasis  seemed  almost  insuperable. 
Antonio  insisted  that  "he  would  seal  unto  this  merry  bond"  and  that  "his 
ships  came  home  a  month  be/ore  the  day"  ;  Gratiano  felt  pained  that  Nerissa 
would  quarrel  about  a  "  poultry  ring"  and  considered  Shylock  an  "increcti- 
ble  dog",  inexorable,  seeming  to  him  for  weeks  an  impossible  collection  of 
sounds;  Salerio  declared  "had  I  such  venture  forth,  the  better  part  of  my 
affections  would  ;  (pause  inevitable  at  the  end  of  the  line)  be  with  my  hopes 
abroad".  These  were  not  the  worst,  for  we  were  sanguine  enough  to  believe 
such  mistakes  conquerable.  How  to  overcome  an  absurd  bombastic  delivery 
in  one,  and  a  worm-like  cringing  in  another,  how  to  secure  naturalness  of 
utterance  and  any  sort  of  dramatic  illusion,  how  to  impart  some  feeling  of 
climax  and  suspense  to  the  trial  scene  when  the  various  participants  had  no 
notion  of  any  duties  beyond  listening  for  their  cues  and  getting  their  lines  off, 
— these  were  real  problems. 

But  the  interest  of  our  youthful  aspirants  never  flagged.  Rehearsals  could 
not  come  too  frequently  for  them,  nor  last  too  long ;  questions  of  character 
interpretation  proved  perennially  interesting.  Gradually,  as  the  initial  diffi- 
culties of  learning  the  text  disappeared,  a  real  understanding  of  the  play  and 
of  its  characters  came  upon  them.  They  began  to  see  nice  points  of  meaning 
and  to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  silent  acting  and  stage  grouping.  Some 
of  them  cultivated  a  pretty  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Variorum  edi- 
tion, and  all  of  them  wanted  to  know  everything  one  could  tell  about  Sir 
Henry  Irving's  presentation.  No  longer  were  we  the  sole  critics  at  rehearsals. 
Our  heterogeneous  company  took  the  keenest  interest  in  the  whole  play  and 
in  everybody's  part ;  sometimes  long  arguments  failed  to  reconcile  two  dis- 
putants who  did  not  agree  as  to  how  Lorenzo,  or  some  other,  would  really 
behave  under  given  conditions. 

And  the  play  was  a  success.  Our  school  superintendent  declared  it  the  best 
amateur  performance  he  had  ever  seen,  in  tones  of  genuine  pride  ;  the  princi- 
pal of  the  evening  school^went  around  for  two  days  afterward  smiling  in  pure 
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gratification.  It  was  by  no  means  a  finished  production  ;  the  acting  was  un- 
even, in  some  cases  quite  inadequate  ;  certain  scenes  dragged,  and  the  whole 
presentation  lacked,  I  fear,  in  ease  and  polish.  Yet  it  interested  the  specta- 
tors thoroughly  and  met  with  a  generous  applause.  Shylock  actually  con- 
vinced people,  and  Launcelot  captured  his  audience ;  the  spirit  and  abandon 
of  the  whole  cast  were  matters  of  general  commendation.  In  short,  it  was 
declared  to  be  "  worth  while". 

But  had  it  not  met  with  so  cordial  a  reception,  we  should  still  have  known 
it  to  be  so.  Ten  or  twelve  people  had  acquired  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of 
the  play  that  henceforth  Shakespeare  will  be  a  friend  ;  ten  or  twelve  people  had 
been  held  steadily  for  four  months  in  a  really  delightful  social  group,  away 
from  the  attractions  of  "  down-town  "  and  of  our  numerous  cheap  shows.  A 
member  of  the  gang  had  been  helped  to  clear  himself  from  a  comradeship 
that  he  was  beginning  to  think  worthless  and  lowering  ;  and  between  us  and 
our  company  had^sprung  up  a  real  friendship  that  counts  for  more  than  all. 
(Indeed,  now  that  our  play  has  been  produced,  the  possibility  of  giving  up 
our  relationship  seems  not  to  be  contemplated  by  any  of  them.  "We  will 
keep  up  the  club"  say  they,  one  and  all,  "  and  have  dues  and  meetings  and 
take  in  new  members."  With  so  clear  a  conception  of  the  requisites  of  a 
club  in  their  minds,  who  can  doubt  as  to  its  chances  for  life?) 

Evening  school  work  offers  such  simple  and  ready-at-hand  opportunities  for 
social  service  that  its  capabilities  ought  to  be  better  appreciated  by  the  eager 
spirits  who  cannot  quite  find  a  place  to  begin  in.  One  can  make  of  the  class 
room  relationship  established  there,  what  one  will,  and  secure  a  permanent 
hold  upon  the  affections  of  a  class  whose  patience  and  ambition  and  sense  of 
need  are  attested  by  their  very  presence  in  school.  Nor  need  one  fear  that 
she  is  getting  involved  in  dread  questions  of  "State  Interference"  and 
"Hindrances  to  Individual  Initiative";  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  State 
furnish  even  the  school  building,  though  an  economical  turn  of  mind  makes 
it  seem  desirable  to  me  to  find  as  much  use  as  possible  for  large,  roomy  build- 
ings. A  parlor  is  a  very  good  place  in  which  to  dispense  hospitality  and  cul- 
tivate friendship,  if  one  cannot,  or  will  not,  use  the  school.  It  is  not  as 
"teacher",  as  the  paid  servant  of  the  city,  that  one  does  these  things  ;  but 
simply  as  an  individual,  whose  pedagogic  position  has  opened  for  her  door- 
ways that  before  she  could  not  find.  This  is  quite  recognized  by  the  pupils.  I 
think  ;  they  do  not  regard  a  few  moments'  conversation  when  they  meet  one 
on  the  street  as  called  forth  by  a  check  from  the  city  treasurer  !  So,  without 
scruples,  one  may  pour  one's  passion  for  service  into  the  work,  sure  that  its 
pursuit  will  give  a  new  breadth  and  a  new  depth  to  the  Vision  by  which  we 

live. 

Ethel  deLong  '01. 

The  Smith  College  Club  of  New  York  gave  its  eighth  annual  luncheon  dur- 
ing the  Easter  vacation,  on  Saturday,  April  4,  at  the  Hotel  Manhattan. 
The  luncheon  was  preceded  by  an  informal  reception,  which  gave  all  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  their  friends,  and  later,  during  the  luncheon  itself, 
classmates  had  the  chance  to  visit  together.  Following  the  luncheon  came  a 
discussion  of  "  The  Position  of  the  Classics  in  the  Present  College  Curricu- 
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lum  ".  In  which  Professor  Tyler  upheld  the  •■  Disciplinary  and  Literary  Value 

of  the  Classics-',    while    Dean    Kniery  of   Brown    University    spokr   on    their 

bhetic  Value"  and  President  Woolleyof  Mt.  Bolyoke  College  on  their 

"  Ethical  Value".  The  club  took  this  occasion  to  pay  its  tribute  of  apprecia- 
tion to  Professor  Tyler  for  his  long  and  valued  services  to  the  college.     He 

was  accordingly  the  gneBt  Of  honor,  and  the  subject  for  discussion  was  espe- 
cially arranged  for  this  time.  Dean  Laura  D.  Gill  of  Barnard  College,  the 
president  of  the  club,  must  have  voiced  the  sentiments  of  hundreds  of 
Smith  graduates  in  her  appreciative  references  to  his  helpfulness  to  the  col- 
lege, when  she  introduced  him.  He  certainly  received  a  hearty  round  of  ap- 
plause as  he  rose  to  address  the  assembled  alumnae,  whose  faces  showed  their 
pleasure  in  his  presence.  The  remarks  of  Miss  Emery  and  Miss  Woolley 
were  also  much  enjoyed  by  the  alumnae.  Miss  Gill  then  spoke  briefly  of  the 
activities  of  the  club  through  the  year,  especially  mentioning  the  loyal  sup- 
port given  by  the  younger  alumnae,  and  then  all  rose  for  the  traditional  clos- 
ing event  of  these  luncheons,  the  singing  of  "  Fair  Smith  ". 

In  spite  of  the  stormy  weather,  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  were  present. 
Among  these  were  several  members  of  the  college  faculty,  one  of  our  former 
alumnae  trustees,  a  number  of  alumnae  and  non-graduates  from  out  of  the 
city,  and  several  from  the  junior  and  second  classes  now  in  college.  Professor 
Lord  of  Columbia  University  and  Miss  Han  scorn  of  the  college  faculty  were 
also  invited  as  guests.  All  the  classes  from  '81  to  '05  were  represented  with 
the  exception  of  two,  many  having  ten  or  more  of  their  members  there,  and 
all  seemed  to  enjoy  thoroughly  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  speakers  and 
meeting  each  other. 

Lucy  Stoddard  '97. 


Hill  and  valley  lying 

In  a  tender  haze  ; 
Summer  breezes  flying, 

Magic  summer  days  ; 
Robin's  call  to  guide  me 

Down  the  golden  way  ; 
You,  my  friend,  beside  me — 

And  I  love  the  May. 

Summer  twilight  creeping 

Up  the  hazy  blue  ; 
Quiet  meadows  sleeping, 

Fireflies  and  dew ; 
Summer  stars  above  me, 

Mystic  light  to  give  ; 
You,  my  friend,  to  love  me — 

And  I  love  to  live. 

Ethel  Wallace  Hawkins '01. 
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Even  after  one  has  decided  upon  a  general  plan  of  action,  such  as  spending 
a  summer  in  France,  it  is  often  hard  to  fill  in  the  details.     I  was  fortunate  in 

this  respect.     Friends  had  preceded  me 

A  Summer  in  a  French  Convent    to  Tours  and  they  suggested  that  city 

as  a  delightful  place  of  residence,  at 
the  same  time  recommending  a  highly  qualified  teacher,  whose  skill  in  im- 
parting her  native  tongue  to  Englishmen  and  Americans  had  been  long  and 
thoroughly  tested.  As  she  was  then  living  in  a  convent,  I  had  only  to  follow 
her  advice  to  become  a  boarder  there. 

The  sisters,  including  the  mother  superior,  were  kindness  itself.  The 
stranger  from  over  the  seas  was  a  welcome  addition  within  their  gates  ;  for  she 
brought  with  her  acquaintance  with  a  world  they  could  know  only  by  report, 
as  but  one  of  the  sisterhood  ever  went  outside  the  convent  walls,  and  she 
only  in  the  early  morning.  But  childlike  curiosity,  even  if  it  could  not  be 
wholly  satisfied,  was  very  much  alive,  and  news  was  welcome.  Simple- 
natured  as  they  were,  love  for  the  beautiful  was  strong  in  them,  showing  it- 
self in  the  pleasure  they  evidently  took  in  the  pretty  gown  of  a  boarder  ;  the 
delight  with  which  they  decorated  their  tasteful  little  chapel ;  and  the  affec- 
tion lavished  by  the  mother  superior  upon  her  flowers,  which  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  court.  My  room,  with  its  quaint  diminutive  stove,  big  canopied 
bed,  and  oratory,  overlooked  the  garden,  in  the  rear  of  which  was  a  small 
ivy-covered  shrine,  where  the  Virgin  Mother  watched  amid  the  fragrance  of 
blossoms. 

This  court  was  the  principal  meeting  place  of  the  sisters  and  their  pension- 
naires,  for  very  seldom  did  any  one  appear  to  enter  the  salon  with  its  stiff 
furniture  and  numerous  images,  and  not  often  did  the  nuns  visit  us  in  our 
rooms  except  to  put  them  in  order.  But  it  was  easy  and  pleasant  on  coming 
in  from  a  walk  or  after  dinner  to  stop  for  a  brief  chat  with  whoever  might 
be  passing  through  the  court  or  sitting  there  reading  or  sewing  ;  or  perhaps 
in  the  twilight  to  watch  the  stretching  and  folding  of  the  long  linen  sheets, 
which  were  afterwards  pressed  but  not  ironed,  listening  to  the  merry  voice  of 
a  young  sister,  who  was  altogether  happy  and  content  in  the  life  which 
seemed  to  satisfy  her  heart's  desire.  Now  and  then  as  she  worked,  the  cruci- 
fix would  fall  from  her  belt  and  one  might  hear  her  exclaim,  "  O  mon  petit 
Jesus  !  mon  petit  Jesus  !  il  tombe  toujours". 

Almost  immediately  upon  my  arrival  Madame  M,,  my  teacher,  had  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  a  courteous  act  for  me  to  call  upon  the  old  ladies  re- 
siding there.  Acting  upon  her  suggestion,  I  found  myself  most  graciously 
received  in  each  case  and  my  limited  French  most  politely  supplemented  by 
the  kindness  of  my  hostess.  The  calls  were  speedily  returned  with  due  for- 
mality and,  meeting  twice  a  day  at  table,  we  were  soon  on  very  friendly 
terms.  As  in  one  way  or  another  I  learned  something  of  the  history  of  these 
good  women,  I  used  to  wonder  if  one  roof  often  covered  more  of  the  actual 
tragedy  of  life.  Countess  B.  had  once  presided  over  a  beautiful  chateau  in 
southern  France,  but  now  husband,  child  and  home  were  all  gone,  the 
late  Count's  gambling  habit  being  responsible  for  her  financial  straits.  She 
questioned  me  with  great  interest  concerning  the  education,  occupations  and 
ambitions  of  American  women,  glad  of  new  lines  for  her  thoughts  to  move 
along,  for  she  told  me  one  day  with  a  plaintive  little  smile  that  she  often 
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nude  up  stories  to  amuse  herself .    Madame  0.  and  [became  friendi  through 

her  lit tlt>  dog.  Se  was  always  ready,  whenever  I  passed  the  window  Is  which 
be  liked  to  lie,  to  ,^iv<>  his  tiny  paw  as  soon  a^  in-  heard  the  familiar,  •*  Donne 
ta  patte  *'.  With  tears  running  down  her  cheeks  she  told  me  of  the  daughter 
who  had  becomes  nun  and  had  been  sent  to  a  convent  on  an  island  in  the 
Q-recian  Archipelago,  who  had  been  permitted  at  first  to  write  to  her  once  a 

year,  and  then  how  the  letters  had  stopped  coming  and  she  could  only  gUOSS 
the  rest.  <  >ther  heart-rending  stories  might  also  be  related  of  my  neighbors, 
for  grief  Beemed  to  have  sorely  tried  most  of  them  :  but  they  had  learned  to 
endure  patiently,  finding  their  support  in  the  services  of  the  chnrch  whose 
mass  they  attended  regularly  each  morning. 

Now  and  tlun  I  was  brought  in  close  touch  with  the  religious  life  of  my 
environment  by  the  coming  of  monks  or  nuns  to  the  convent  for  a  night, 
perhaps  on  their  way  to  Lourdes,  as  it  was  the  season  for  that  famous  pil- 
grimage, not  made,  however,  in  our  day  on  foot  with  a  staff  in  one's  hand, 
but  in  a  comfortable  railway  carriage  with  a  minimum  of  fatigue.  I  recall 
with  perfect  distinctness  the  striking  appearance  of  a  Dominican  in  his  black 
and  white  garb,  his  fine  face,  and  the  simple,  affecting  sermon  he  preached  in 
the  convent  chapel.  One  day  at  lunch  I  noticed  that  two  strange  sisters  were 
present,  but  thought  nothing  more  about  them  until  Madame  M.  brought 
them  to  my  room  a  little  later.  They  were  from  one  of  the  Rhine  provinces 
and  were  on  their  way  to  Lourdes,  like  so  many  others.  The  younger  proved 
to  be  an  American,  a  beautiful  girl  from  Kentucky,  who  had  joined  the  order 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  had  been  sent  abroad  to  teach.  When  she  heard 
that  a  fellow-countrywoman  was  within  speaking  distance,  she  was  delighted 
and  asked  to  meet  me.  The  tears  came  to  her  eyes  as  she  began  to  use  her 
mother  tongue,  which  she  soon  changed  for  French  that  her  companion 
might  understand  what  we  were  saying,  but  she  was  constantly  relapsing 
into  the  familiar  English.  Our  conversation  resulted  in  my  becoming  their 
guide  to  the  leading  churches  of  the  city,  where  at  each  chief  altar  they 
offered  up  prayers,  including — as  they  put  it — the  kind  stranger  that  she 
might  be  led  into  the  right  way.  Just  here  it  may  be  said  that  Tours  is  a 
stronghold  of  Romanism.  Its  cathedral  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  in 
France,  and  there  are  various  other  churches  but  little  inferior  to  this  in 
interest.  Convents,  too,  of  the  strictest  rule  abound.  The  shrine  of  St.  Mar- 
tin in  the  chapel  recently  erected  to  his  memory,  attracts  the  devout  from  all 
countries  ;  while  two  fine  towers  dating  back  to  the  twelfth  century  show  of 
what  magnificent  dimensions  must  have  been  the  old  time  basilica  which 
commemorated  the  virtues  of  this  holy  man  who  in  legend,  picture  and 
statue  is  still  sharing  his  cloak  with  the  beggar. 

Other  edifices  in  the  city  are  of  literary  or  historical  interest,  and  it  may  be 
noted  in  passing  that  Tours  was  the  birthplace  of  Balzac.  Many  of  the  nar- 
row, crooked  streets  in  the  oldest  section  are  more  picturesque  and  have  more 
of  a  truly  foreign  air  than  any  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  in  Paris.  Pro- 
gress moves  at  a  slower  pace  in  the  provinces  than  in  the  capital,  fortunately 
for  the  artist  and  antiquary.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  demands  of  modern 
industrialism,  delight  in  the  spectacular  is  as  keen  as  in  the  old  days  when 
kings  entertained  their  subjects  with  royal  pageants.     It  was  my  good  for- 
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tune  to  see  how  a  provincial  city  could  enjoy  itself  on  the  great  republican 
holiday  of  the  year,  July  14,  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction- of  the  Bas- 
tille. There  was  a  grand  review  of  some  twenty  thousand  troops,  cavalry 
and  infantry,  who  executed  all  sorts  of  manoeuvers  to  the  intense  admiration 
of  throngs  of  spectators.  These  also  loudly  applauded  the  procession  of 
floats  that  followed,  among  which  moved  conspicuously  the  allied  flags  of 
France  and  Russia.  Elaborate  fireworks  closed  the  celebration.  Apropos  of 
this  last  feature  I  learned  what  patriotic  pride  might  fill  the  breast  even  of 
those  who  had  renounced  the  world  and  its  vanities.  The  large  street  door 
of  the  convent  was  locked  at  10  p.  m.  (a  strict  rule  which  will  appeal  to  all 
Smith  College  students),  but  it  was  hinted  that  an  exception  was  to  be  made 
that  evening  for  my  benefit,  as  I  was  a  foreigner  and  ought  to  see  the  fire- 
works from  beginning  to  end  in  order  to  know  how  such  things  were  done  in 
France!  I  returned  somewhat  late  under  the  escort  of  kind  Madame  M., 
who,  as  on  other  occasions,  had  managed  to  secure  a  good  position  from 
which  we  had  a  fine  view  of  all  the  festivities.  No  important  wedding, 
funeral,  or  saint's  day,  in  which  the  cathedral  was  prominent,  was  allowed 
to  pass  without  her  accompanying  me  to  witness  the  impressive  spectacle. 

An  amusing  little  incident  occurred  in  connection  with  our  return  from  the 
Bastille  celebration.  Feeling  thirsty,  I  went  to  the  pump  in  the  court  for  a 
drink  of  water.  A  sister  hastened  to  offer  me  wine,  which  to  her  amaze- 
ment I  refused.  Her  anxiety  was  great  when  I  persisted  in  preferring  water. 
At  least  it  must  be  "de  l'eau  sucree";  and  when  that  failed  to  tempt  the 
queer  foreigner,  she  was  certain,  I  am  sure,  that  my  immediate  demise  would 
follow.     But  I  survived  to  tell  you  the  story. 

The  city  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Loire  country,  in  which  the  river  is 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  landscape.  Indolent  as  it  looks  in  sum- 
mer, its  broad  sandy  bed  half  exposed,  it  is  capable  of  terrible  overflows, 
which,  according  to  an  old  cocher  with  whom  I  chatted  one  day,  are  likely  to 
occur  about  once  in  ten  years.  The  vicinity  of  Tours  is  extremely  rich  in  his- 
torical associations,  and  numberless  delightful  excursions  may  be  made  from 
it.  With  but  little  exercise  of  imagination  and  memory,  one  can  invest  the 
region  with  all  the  splendor  and  horror  surrounding  the  French  kings  from 
Charles  VII.  down  through  the  Valois-Orleans  family  to  Henry  of  Navarre. 
Amid  the  ruins  of  Chinon  Jeanne  d'Arc  again  appears  to  king  and  arch- 
bishop and  convinces  a  skeptical  court  of  the  validity  and  sacredness  of  her 
mission ;  on  the  site  of  Plessis-les-Tours,  one  involuntarily  steps  carefully  to 
avoid  the  pitfalls  of  Louis  XL ;  in  the  subterranean  dungeons  of  Loches,  a 
Sforza  still  frescoes  the  walls  of  his  prison,  while  above  in  the  quiet  chapel 
lies  Agnes  Sorel,  and  outside  in  the  courtyard  flourishes  the  large  and  beauti- 
ful chestnut  tree  of  Francis  I.  The  cold,  proud  Diane  de  Poitiers  is  the  real 
queen  at  Chenonceaux,  and  at  Amboise  in  the  midst  of  the  Huguenot  mar- 
tyrs, as  also  at  Blois,  are  recalled  cruel  Catherine  de  Medici  and  fascinating 
Mary  Stuart.  All  these  chateaux  may  be  visited  by  rail  or  carriage  and  one 
sees  much  that  is  pleasing  in  the  landscape,  to  which  the  poplars  and  vine- 
yards lend  their  foreign  charm. 

I  left  Tours  with  deep  regret.  The  days  and  weeks  had  been  busy  ones, 
for  Madame  M.  had  no  intention  that  I  should  waste   my  time,  and  so  I 
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worked  as  well  as  played.  When  [left,  I  fVltih;it  I  owed  her  much  for  her 
scholarly  teaching ;  but  I  realize  now,  even  more  than  then,  in  addition  to 
all  that,  how  she  elevated  my  Idea  of  the  French  Lady,  by  her  exquisite  man- 
ners, perfect  tact,  and  rare  refinement.  I  had  also  become  attached  to  the 
pensionnaires  and  the  good  sisters,  while  Tonraine  had  casi  a  spell  over  me 

whose  influence  still  lingers. 

Esther  Josephine  Watson  '82. 


All  alumnae  visiting  the  college  are  requested  to  register  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  The  list  of  visitors  since  the  last  issue 
is  as  follows  : 

'00.  Sarah  Watson  Sanderson 

'90.  Anna  S.  Jenkins,  . 

'9.").  Laura  G.  Woodbury, 

•02.  Lydia  Sargent, 

'01.  Julia  Logan, 

•08.  Mary  Louise  Bancroft, 

'90.  Rose  S.  Hard  wick, 

'01.  Anna  V.  Thome, 

'01.  Ellen  T.  Emerson, 

'02.  Rachel  Berenson, 

'97.  Mary  Bartlett  Smith, 

Alumna?  who  wish  tickets  for  Senior  Dramatics 
names  to  Grace  P.  Fuller,  Albright  House.  Seats 
Friday  night,  but  only  admission  for  Saturday  night.  The  tickets  may  be 
called  for  at  14  Albright  House,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve,  and 
two  and  six,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  June  18,  19,  and  20. 


March  30 

April  10 

18 

18 

"   17-18 

"    17-20 

"   18-20 

11    19-21 

"   19-21 

24 

27 

in  June  should  send  their 
may  still  be  reserved  for 


Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  by  the  last  of  the  month  in 
order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  sent  to  Josephine 
Sanderson,  Hubbard  House. 


*91. 


'93. 


'95. 


Mary  E.  Wilson,  a  member  of  the  Graduate  Seminary  in  Child  Study, 
University  of  California,  has  recently  published  her  translation  of 
"The  Development  of  the  Child  in  Later  Infancy",  which  is  Part  II. 
of  "  The  Intellectual  and  Moral  Development  of  the  Child",  by  Gabriel 
Compayre. 

Florence  Sabin,  M.  D.  1900,  Johns  Hopkins,  has  been  awarded  the  prize 
of  $1000  offered  two  years  ago  to  the  graduates  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities affiliated  with  the  Committee  on  the  American  Table  at 
Naples,  for  the  best  thesis  on  original  research  in  the  sciences. 
Edith  L.  Taft  has  announced  her  engagement  to  the  Reverend  E.  F. 
Chauncey  of  New  York. 

Edith  Chase  announces  the  legal  adoption  of  a  child,  Barbara  Raymond 
Chase,  aged  11  months  10  days. 
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She  will  spend 


Margaret  E.  Coe  sailed  on  April  1,  for  Constantinople, 
the  summer  travelling  abroad. 
'98.     Margaret  Kennard  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Arthur  Wood- 
worth  of  Boston. 
'99.     Mrs.  John  Somers  De  Hart,  Jr.  (Katharine  Seward  De  Hart)  left  Newark 
May  1.     Her  new  address  is  12  Essex  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Clarace  Goldner  Eaton  was  married  January  1,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Franklin 
Gait.    Her  address  is  now  5030  Kensington  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
'00.     Anne  Perry  Hincks  sails  for  Europe  May  30. 
ex- '01.     Eleanor  F.  Jayne  was  married  February  19,  to  Mr.  Clarence  Edward 

Breckenridge  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
'02.     Josephine  Lamson  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  L.  F.  Gates, 
Lafayette  '97. 
Louise  Childs  Perkins  sailed  April  28,  for  Naples.     She  will  spend  three 
months  travelling  in  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  Switzerland  and  France. 
Selma  Weil  was  married  April  14,  to  Mr.  Ludwig  Eisemann  of  Boston. 

BIRTHS 

'97.     Mrs.  Everett  L.  Barnard  (Therina  Townsend),  a  daughter,  born  March  8. 
'99.     Mrs.  Lewis  E.  Graves  (Flora  B.  Hall),  a  daughter,  born  March  19,  at 
Northampton,  Mass. 

DEATH 

'00.    Anna  Laura  Ramsey  died  April  7,  at  Cairo,  Egypt. 
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Those  who  attended  the  Informal  talks  given  Las1  Bpring  by  some  members 

of  the  faculty  were  very  glad  to  learn  th.it  they  were  i"  be  repeated  this 

term.     At  the  first  one,  held  Monday.  April  27, 

Miss  Jordan's  Lecture     in  the  parlors  of  the   Dewey   Eonse,   Mi  SB  Jordan 
Bpoke  on   "The  Episode  of  the  Juniper  Tree". 

This  incident  in  the  life  of  Elijah  she  used  as  giving  an  example  of  some  of 
the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  prophetic  temperament,  which,  after  all,  are 
only  the  difficulties,  it  may  be  in  an  exaggerated  form,  of  all  the  human  race. 

We  were  told  that  "  Once  a  prophet  does  not  mean  always  a  prophet  "  :  that, 
on  the  contrary,  a  prophet  is  peculiarly  subject  to  periods  of  reaction  coming 
often  after  great  victories  and  caused  generally,  not  by  great  obstacles,  but 
by  little  hindrances  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Elijah,  by  the  opposition  of  little 
people.  These  times  of  distress  are  marked  by  great  inconsistency  of  mo- 
tives ;  for  instance,  Elijah,  having  fled  for  his  life  and  having  arrived  at  a 
place  of  safety,  asked  that  he  might  die.  During  them  the  prophet  is  very 
likely  to  try  to  excuse  his  present  weakness  by  referring  to  his  past  triumphs. 
The  remedy,  like  the  disease,  is  the  same  for  prophet  and  others  alike — some- 
thing to  eat,  a  good  sleep  and  proper  humility. 

But  the  second  great  difficulty  that  a  prophet  has  to  contend  with  is  not  so 
easily  disposed  of.  Not  only  in  times  of  discouragement  but  even  when  he  is 
most  successful  the  prophet  is  very  likely  to  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that,  although  he  may  be  but  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God,  still  he  is 
a  peculiar  instrument  and  one  that  cannot  be  replaced.  So  Elijah  said,  "  I 
have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts,  because  the  children  of 
Israel  have  forsaken  thy  covenant,  thrown  down  thy  altars  and  slain  thy 
prophets  with  the  sword  ;  and  I,  even  I  only  am  left ;  and  they  seek  my  life 
to  take  it  away".  The  the  answer  to  Elijah  was,  "  Elisha,  the  son  of  Shaphat 
of  Abel — meholah  shalt  thou  anoint  to  be  prophet  in  thy  room.  And  yet  I 
have  left  me  seven  thousand  in  Israel  which  have  not  bowed  to  Baal."  So 
shall  we  all  find  that  there  are  others  ready  to  take  up  our  work  ;  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  this  we  should  try  to  desire  simply  that  the  work  may  be  done 
in  the  best  way  and  that  our  successor  may  do,  not  only  as  much,  but  even 
more  than  we  have  done  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Anna  Harris  Marsh  1903. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the  schools  of  music  and 

art  were  incorporated  as  departments  of  Smith  College,  and  they  will  now 

stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  president  and  board  of 

Faculty  Notes  trustees  as  do  the  other  departments  of  the  college.  The 
work  offered  to  students  in  these  new  departments  will  be 
the  same  as  that  offered  in  the  old  schools  and  upon  the  same  conditions. 

On  May  22,  President  Seelye  will  attend  the  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Certificate  Board,  of  which  he  is  president.  At  this  meeting  the  details  of 
the  working  plan  for  putting  the  certificate  board  into  operation  will  be 
brought,  it  is  thought,  to  completion. 

On  May  13,  President  Seelye  represented  Smith  College  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Henry  Churchill  King  as  president  of  Oberlin  College. 
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On  Saturday,  April  4,  the  Smith  Alumnae  of  "Washington  formally  organ- 
ized a  Smith  College  Club.  The  first  meeting  was  a  reception  to  their  Wash- 
ington friends,  at  which  President  Seelye  was  the  guest  of  honor. 

On  May  2.  President  Seelye  was  present  at  the  annual  luncheon  of  the  Bos- 
ton branch  of  the  Smith  College  Alumnae  Association. 

On  March  14,  Frau  Kapp  talked  informally  to  the  Smith  College  Club  of 
Hartford.  Conn.,  on  "The  Attitude  of  the  Educated  German  Woman  of  the 
Home  land  toward  the  American  College  for  Women  ". 

On  March  14.  Miss  Cutler  spoke  to  the  Boston  Association  of  Smith  College 
Alumnae  on  the  "  Work  of  the  Smith  Students'  Aid  Society". 

On  March  6.  Professor  Ganong  attended  a  meeting  in  New  York  of  the 
Board  of  Revision  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  of  which  he 
is  the  chief  examiner  in  botany. 

On  March  19,  Mile.  Vincens  was  present  at  the  meeting  in  New  York  of  the 
Federation  of  French  Alliances. 

On  April  25,  Miss  Wood  attended  the  meeting  of  the  American  Mathemat- 
ical Society  at  Columbia  University. 

On  April  25,  Miss  Cheever  was  present  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Boston  of 
the  New  England  Association  of  Teachers  of  English. 

During  the  winter  Mr.  Story,  of  the  School  of  Music,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  choir  of  the  Edwards  Church,  gave  three  services  which  illustrated 
the  music  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the 
Church  of  England. 

On  April  19,  Mr.  Sleeper,  of  the  school  of  music,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
choir  of  the  Fourth  Church  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  presented  Stainer's  Cantata, 
"  Daughter  of  Jairus  ". 

On  February  1,  Miss  Dyar.  of  the  department  of  elocution,  gave  a  reading 
from  Stephen  Phillips'  "Paola  and  Francesca"  before  the  Woman's  Club  of 
Lowell,  Mass. 

On  February  21,  Professor  Wood  gave  a  lecture  at  Boston  upon  "Amos 
andHosea".  This  lecture  was  one  of  a  series  given  by  Professor  Moore  of 
Harvard  University,  Professor  Nash  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  at 
Cambridge,  and  Professor  Mitchell  of  Boston  University.  At  Hartford, 
Conn.,  on  March  9,  Professor  Wood  gave  a  lecture  on  "  The  Two  Isaiahs",  as 
one  of  a  series  on  Biblical  topics. 

On  April  22.  Professor  Emerson  delivered  a  lecture  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
entitled  '-A Trip  to  Alaska  and  Behring  Sea". 

On  April  24,  Miss  Cutler  lectured  before  the  Philosophical  Club  of  Welles- 
ley  College  on  '-The  Influence  of  Aesthetical  Considerations  upon  Kant's 
Theory  of  Knowledge  ". 

The  following  statement  appeared  in  the  Evening  Bulletin  of  Philadelphia, 
April  3  :  "A  correspondent  from  Athens  writes  that  Miss  Harriet  A.  Boyd, 
the  director  of  the  Archaeological  Expedition  *  *  *  passed  through 
Athens  on  her  way  to  her  camp  at  Goumia  where  she  is  now  excavating  in 
the  interest  of  Philadelphia.  On  March  6.  she  delivered  a  public  address, 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  at 
Athens,  before  a  large  and  distinguished  audience,  among  whom  were  Mme. 
Schlieman,  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Evans,  Mr.  Bosanquet  and  other 
eminent  European  scholars.     At  the  close  of  Miss  Boyd"s  address,  Dr.  Dorp- 
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fflil  declared  that  it  wu  the  most  interesting  paper  presented  la  Athena  this 
winter,  sji.-  reoeiTed  many  oongratnlationa  npon  hex  discoveries— and  some 
of  fcne  Boholara  present  were  inclined  to  Identify  the  buried  city  at  Gonrnia 
with  the  ancient  town  ol  Bfinoi  mentioned  by  Btrabo,  although  hitherto  the 
latter  has  been  supposed  to  be  some  fiye  milea  to  the  weei  of  the  American 
Exploration  Society*!  exoai rations.  This  season'!  diggings  will  most  likely 
settle  the  question.  Miss  Boyd's  discovery  is  receiving  broad  recognition 
from  her  distinguished  co-laborers.  Dr.  Dorpfeld  will  take  his  '  Inselreise' 
class  of  forty  German  professors  to  visit  her  excavations  this  winter,  and  Dr. 
Ernest  Gardner  has  also  expressed  his  intention  to  visit  the  buried  Mycenean 
town  during  the  season  with  his  class  of  Anglo-American  students." 

Miss  Bernard y  has  been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  "  Societa 
Pistoia  se  di  Storia  Patria  "  of  Pistoia,  in  recognition  of  the  discovery  and 
publication  of  documents  concerning  the  Cardinal  Teanente,  a  citizen  of 
Pistoia.  Miss  Bernardy  has  also  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Dante  Society 
of  America. 

Mr.  Lessing,  on  April  1,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Grillparzer-Gesell- 
schaft,  Vienna,  and  a  member  of  the  Goethe -Gesellschaft,  Weimar. 

The  Journal  of  Germanic  Philology,  Vol.  IV..  No.  3,  contains  a  Review  by 
Mr.  Lessing  of  Sauer's  "  Gesammelte  Vortrage  unci  Aufsatze";  and  Pada- 
gogische  Monatshefte,  Vol.  IV..  No.  6,  a  review  of  Hanstein's  "  Das  Jungste 
Deutschland." 

The  Philosophical  Review  for  March  contains  the  Proceedings  of  the  Sec- 
ond Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association,  by  Professor 
Gardiner. 

Science  for  March  20,  contains  a  detailed  account  by  Professor  Ganong  of 
the  Washington  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Plant  Morphology  and  Physiology 
with  abstracts  of  the  papers  presented. 

The  Biblical  World  for  March  has  a  review  by  Professor  Wood  of  Professor 
Burton's  "  Christian  Teaching  in  the  Old  Testament". 

Miss  Scott  has  a  review  of  the  "The  Italian  Renaissance  in  England"  in 
the  Dial  of  Chicago.  April  16.  The  book  is  one  of  the  Columbia  University 
Studies  in  Comparative  Literature. 

Two  essays  by  Mr.  Lessing  on  the  Lyric  Poet,  Arno  Holz,  appear  in  the 
New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  of  Sunday,  May  3,  and  in  Padagogische  Monats 
hefte,  Vol.  IV..  No.  6. 

The  sixth  number  of  the  Publication  of  the  Quaker  Hill  Conference  Asso- 
ciation is  the  address  given  by  Professor  Wood,  September  1902  —  "  A  Tena- 
ble Theory  of  Biblical  Inspiration". 

The  February  number  of  the  Vassar  Miscellany  contains  an  article  by  Miss 
Jordan  upon  "Undergraduate  English";  the  Springfield  Republican  of 
March  8.  '"Student  Life  in  Smith  College",  and  a  recent  number  of  the 
Young  People's  Weekly,  "  Work  to  Some  Purpose  ". 

Miss  Bernardy  has  an  essay  entitled  "  Un  Critico  d'arte  nel  Seicento"  in 
Rassegna  d'arte.  Milano.  March  15;  '•  Ecclesiazuse  Moderne",  in  Leonardo, 
Florence,  No.  5,  February  22;  "Italy  in  Fiction"  in  The  Reader  of  New 
York,  for  February. 

In  February  there  was  published  in  Rome  a  translation  of  Andrew  Carne- 
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gie's  "  Gospel  of  Wealth"  entitled  "  II  Vangelo  della  Ricchebba  e  l'lmpero 
degli  Affari*'  edited  with  preface  by  Miss  Bernardy. 

Science  for  April  24,  contains  an  article  by  Professor  Ganong  expressing 
opinions  in  opposition  to  the  current  views  held  by  morphologists  upon  the 
morphological  limitations  of  sex  in  the  higher  plants. 

The  Astronomical  Journal,  Vol.  XXIII.,  No.  2,  has  a  series  of  micrometer 
observations  of  Comet  b  of  1902  (Perrine)  extending  from  September  2  to  No- 
vember 2,  made  by  Miss  Byrd  at  the  Smith  College  Observatory. 

Miss  Bourland  has  reprinted  in  the  last  number  of  the  French  quarterly, 
La  Reone  Hispanique,  two  versions  in  Spanish  of  the  Griselda  story.  One  of 
these  accounts  is  in  prose,  and  was  printed  in  1510  ;  the  other  is  a  five  act 
comedy  in  verse,  printed  in  1603,  and  based  largely  on  the  earlier  prose  ver- 
sion. A  short  preface  accompanies  these  reprints  in  which  Miss  Bourland 
states  that  these  two  versions  have  never  before  been  compared,  and  notes  the 
precise  relationship  of  the  comedy  to  the  prose  narrative. 

Olive  Rumsey. 

The  Association  for  maintaining  the  American  woman's  table  at  the 
Zoological  Station  at  Naples  and  for  promoting  Scientific  Research  among 

Women  held  its  sixth  annual  meeting  at  Smith 
The  Naples  Table  College  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  April  17  and 

and  Research  Association     18,  by  invitation  of  President  Seelye. 

Twelve  of  the  nineteen  members  of  the 
association  were  present.  Dr.  Lilian  Welsh  of  the  Woman's  College  of  Bal- 
timore, Dean  Emery  of  the  Woman's  College  of  Brown  University,  President 
Thomas  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Miss  Garrett  of  the  Woman's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  Mrs.  Richards  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  President  Woolley  and  Dr.  C.  M.  Clapp,  of 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  Dean  Irwin  of  Radcliffe  College,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Clarke 
of  Smith  College,  President  Hazard  of  Wellesley  College,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Farlow 
of  Woman's  Education  Association  of  Boston  Committee  on  Science,  and 
Mrs.  Alice  Upton  Pearmain.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  association  were 
the  guests  of  personal  friends  among  the  faculty,  while  others  were  enter- 
tained by  the  college  at  Plymouth  Hall.  A  reception  was  given  on  Friday 
evening  at  the  Wallace  House  by  the  Western  Massachusetts  branch  of  the 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  and  a  luncheon  on  Saturday  by  President 
Seelye. 

The  Zoological  Station  at  Naples,  as  many  will  remember,  was  opened  by 
Professor  Anton  Dohrn  in  April,  1872.  It  has  now  become  an  international  in- 
stitution for  scientific  research,  and  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  students 
in  scientific  methods.  Tables  are  supported  by  the  governments,  or  societies 
of  naturalists,  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Italy.  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, Austria-Hungary.  Russia,  Spain,  and  the  United  States.  The  tables  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  are  three,  one  supported  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  another,  the  University  Table,  by  the  large  universities  and  asso- 
ciations for  the  advancement  of  science,  and  the  third,  the  American  Woman's 
Table  maintained  by  a  few  generous  women  and  the  well  known  colleges  for 
women. 

The  appointment  of  the  "  scholar"  to  this  table  was  the  first  item  of  busi- 
ness at  the  April  meeting.     The  election  is  made  by  the  executive  board 
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with  the  cooperation  of  aboard  of  advisers  regularly  appointed  .- 1 1 » * l  repre- 
eentatiyee  of  the  departments  of  science  in  our  universities.  The  table  was 
awarded  for  February,  March,  and  April  1904,  to  Misa  ( trace  EB.  ( Jooley,  A.M., 

Brown.   Ph.  D.   Zurich,   associate   professor  <»f  botany  at    Wellesley   College. 

The  "scholar"  of  the  current   academiG  year  Is  Bliss  Ann.-  [de  Barrows 

Smith  '!»?.  instructor  in  soology  at  Smith  College.  Miss  Barrows  has  ex- 
pressed an  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Naples 

station  in  material,  apparatus,  and  the  interest  and  scholarly  advice  offered 

by  Professor  Dohrn  and  his  CO-laborers. 

In  December  1900,  this  same  Association  for  maintaining  the  American 
Woman's  Table  at  the  Zoological  Station  at  Naples  and  for  promoting  Scien- 
tific  Research   offered  a  prize  of  four  thousand  dollars  for  the  best    thesi> 

presented  by  a  woman  on  a  scientific  subject,  embodying  the  results  of  her 
independent  laboratory  research  in  any  part  of  the  field  covered  by  the  bio- 
logical, chemical  and  physical  sciences.  The  association  reserved  the  right 
to  withhold  the  award  of  the  prize  if  the  theses  presented  were  not  of  ade- 
quate merit  to  deserve  the  award.  These  theses  were  handed  to  the  com- 
mittee before  December  81,  1902,  and  the  awarding  of  the  prizes  was  the 
second  item  of  business  brought  before  the  meeting.  Eleven  theses  were 
received  by  the  committee  and  submitted  to  a  board  of  examiners  consisting 
for  the  biological  sciences  of  Dr.  William  H.  Howell,  John  Hopkins  Medical 
School,  Dr.  William  Trelease.  Washington  University,  Dr.  Charles  O.  Whit- 
man, University  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Edmund  B.  Wilson,  Columbia  University  ; 
for  the  chemical  sciences  of  Dr.  Russell  H.  Chittenden,  Yale  University, 
Dr.  John  U.  Nef,  University  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Dr.  Theodore  W.  Richards,  Harvard  University  ;  for  the  physical 
sciences  Dr.  Carl  Barns,  Brown  University,  Dr.  Albert  A.  Michelson,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Dr.  Edward  W.  Morley,  Western  Reserve  University. 
Dr.  Arthur  G.  Webster,  Clarke  University. 

The  board  of  examiners  congratulated  the  association  upon  the  high 
grade  of  scholarship  and  efficiency  in  scientific  work  which  these  theses  rep- 
resented, and  found  five  of  them  of  especial  merit.  Honorable  mention  was 
given  to  Margaret  C.  Ferguson.  A.  B.,  Wellesley,  instructor  at  Wellesley 
College,  for  the  thesis  entitled  "A  Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Life 
History  of  Pinus,  with  special  Reference  to  the  Development  of  the  Gameto- 
phytes  and  Fertilization".  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Florence  R.  Sabin, 
B.  S.,  Smith  '93,  M.  D.  Johns  Hopkins  University  1900,  instructor  in  anatomy 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  for  the  thesis  entitled  "The  Origin  of 
the  Lymphatic  System"'.  The  vote  of  the  board  of  examiners  was  unani- 
mous, and  the  ground  of  the  decision  was  that  the  thesis  is  original  and  a 
positive  contribution  to  science. 

The  association  has  announced  a  second  prize  of  one  thousand  dollars  upon 
like  conditions  ;  the  dates  of  presentation  and  award  are  December  1904,  and 
April  1905.  Any  information  wdth  regard  to  this  prize  will  be  gladly  given 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology. 

The  election  of  officers  of  the  association  for  the  year  1903-1904.  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  Dean  Irwin  of  Radcliffe  College  as  President,   Dr.  C.  M. 
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Clapp  of  Mount  Holyoke  College  as  Secretary,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lawrence 
Clarke  of  William stown,  Massachusetts,  as  Treasurer.  The  next  annual  meet- 
ing will  take  place  at  Vassar  College,  April  1904,  by  invitation  of  President 
Taylor. 

Olive  Rumsey. 

On  Wednesday,  April  29,  the  Tyler  House  presented   "  Trelawny  of  the 
Wells".     This  was  a  most  creditable  example  of  the  college  play  and  one 

which  in  general  merit  comes  somewhat  above 
Tyler  House  Dramatics  the  average.  It  was  characterized  by  a  steady 
level  of  excellence  and  uniform  good  acting. 
There  were  no  star  parts,  or  rather,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  an  all-star 
cast.  For  this  reason  it  is  almost  impossible  to  commend  any  one  part  with- 
out proceeding  to  enumerate  all  the  others  as  deserving  of  equal  credit. 
However,  the  acting  of  Constance  Abbott  as  Augustus  Colpoys  seemed  to 
elicit  especial  applause  from  the  audience.  It  was  no  doubt  due  to  this  un- 
varying grade  of  merit  that  the  play  dragged  a  little  toward  the  end.  A 
striking  and  amusing  fact  was  that  the  men's  voices,  with  the  notable  excep- 
tion of  Sir  William  Gower's,  were  high-pitched  to  an  unusual  extent ;  but 
this,  to  an  audience  accustomed  to  hearing  the  speeches  of  the  masculine 
part  of  the  cast,  in  the  treble,  did  not  at  all  detract  from  the  acting.  The 
play  was  a  worthy  one  to  remain,  as  it  will  in  our  memories,  as  the  last  of 
this  season's  house  plays,  as  well  as  the  last,  probably,  to  take  place  in  the 
gymnasium,  which,  due  to  long  association,  we  shall  leave  with  many  regrets 
for  the  Students'  Building.     The  cast  was  as  follows  : 

Theatrical  Folk. 

James  Telfer, Lucy  Hastings 

Mrs.  Telfer  (Miss  Violet  Sylvester), Blanche  Hardy 

Augustus  Colpoys, Constance  Abbott 

Ferdinand  Gadd, Clara  McDowell 

Tom  Wrench, Ruth  Blodgett 

Avonia  Bunn Mary  Dutcher 

Rose  Trelawny, Belle  Lupton 

Imogen  Parrott  (of  the  Royal  Olympic  Theatre), Marion  Clapp 

O'Dwyer  (Prompter  of  the  Pantheon  Theatre) , Bertha  Carleton 

Members  of  the  Company  at  the  Pantheon  Theatre,.  .Margaret  Lake 

Evelyn  Hooker 

Hall-Keeper  at  the  Pantheon Florence  Alden 

Non-theatrical  Folk. 

Vice-Chancellor  Sir  William  Gower,  Knt., Marian  Rumsey 

Miss  Trafalgar  Gower  (Sir  William's  sister), Nettie  McDougall 

Arthur  Gower, )  Mg  dchildreilj <  ..  .Bessie  Ripley 

Clara  de  Foenvx \  \  Marie  Lockhart 

Captain  de  Foenix  (Clara's  husband) , Anna  Hudson 

Mrs.  Mossop, Lucie  London 

Mr.  Ablett, Marion  Pooke 

Charles  , Marguerite  Emerson 

Sarah, Susea  Tower 
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On  the  evening  of  April  88,  the  alumnss  members  of  the  faculty  entertained 
the  members  of  the  senior  class  in  the  new  gymnasium.    Altera  teyt  minutes 

of  greeting  and  of  conversation   both  seniors 

The  Senior  Reception  by     and  alumna'  dor  they  were  BUCh   rather  than 

the  Alumnae  Faculty         members  of  the  faculty  on  this  night)  seated 

themselves  in  front  of  the  platform.    The  pur- 

poee  of  the  meeting  was  to  acquainl  the  Beniorswith  the  differenl  forms  ol 

activity  open  to  them  as  graduates,  and  also  to  discuss  the  interests  of  the 

college. 

Miss  Cushing  opened  the  meeting  and  introduced   Miss   Eubbard   who. 

in  the  absence  Of  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Hill,  the  senior  trustee,  gave  the  main 
account  of  the  Smith  College  Alumna'  Association.  Miss  Hubbard  brought 
home  the  fact  that  not  nearly  the  full  number  of  graduates  belonged  to  the 
association,  and  many  showed  no  interest  in  affairs  of  vital  importance  to 
the  college.  She  enforced  her  remarks  by  quotations  from  statistics  from 
both  the  Smith  College  Alumna?  list  and  the  statement  of  the  contributions 
to  the  i4  $100,000  fund  ",  and  every  senior  taking  notice  of  these  delinquencies 
resolved  not  to  "go  and  do  likewise." 

Mrs.  Helen  Rand  Thayer  '84,  was  then  introduced,  and  spoke  of  the 
Students'  Aid  Society  formed  for  the  purpose  of  lending  money  to  under- 
graduates unable  to  meet  the  college  expenses.  Mrs.  Thayer  showed  very 
clearly  the  need  of  hearty  support  for  this  important  work.  Miss  Cutler  fol- 
lowed Mrs.  Thayer  with  a  few  practical  remarks  on  the  actual  doings  of  the 
Aid  Society,  pointing  out  how  small  its  field  had  been  in  comparison  to  the 
work  done  in  other  colleges. 

Mrs.  Helen  Shute  Moulton  '87,  then  spoke  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumna?,  mentioning  especially  the  privileges  to  which  its  members  are 
entitled  in  foreign  universities,  and  of  the  fellowships  established  by  the 
association  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Miss  Cook  then  assured  us 
that  after  the  formal  speaking  was  over  we  would  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  sign  the  membership  blanks  of  the  A.  C.  A. 

After  this,  the  president  of  the  senior  class  introduced  in  succession  sev- 
eral of  the  students  who  spoke  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  college  from  the 
undergraduate  standpoint.  Elizabeth  Strong  presented  forcibly  the  draw- 
backs of  the  present  quarters  of  the  biology  department  and  made  an  able 
plea  for  better  accommodations  in  the  near  future. 

The  plans  for  renting  part  of  the  asylum  ground  for  an  athletic  field  were 
brought  forward  by  Fanny  Clement.  This  land  will  in  all  probability  be 
secured  by  the  trustees  if  the  sum  of  $10,000  can  be  raised  for  the  necessary 
equipment  of  the  field  and  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  Paradise. 

Fanny  Hastings  then  expressed -a  hope  that  the  college  grounds  might  be 
extended  to  the  south  across  Green  Street — a  rather  faint  hope  to  be  sure  in 
the  face  of  all  those  stalwart  little  houses. 

By  far  the  most  telling  speech  of  the  evening  was  made  by  Edith  Hill,  who 
vividly  and  humorously  described  the  inadequacies  of  the  Infirmary.  An 
athletic  field  is  desired  and  will  be  soon  forthcoming,  a  new  laboratory  for 
biology  would  be  convenient,  and  a  larger  campus  would  be  more  comfort- 
able and  more  aesthetic,  but  few  of  those  present  at  this  meeting  felt  that 
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these  needs  compared  for  a  moment  with  the  very  positive  and  immediate 
need  of  a  new  Infirmary. 

In  the  midst  of  the  pleasant  social  time  after  the  speeches,  Mrs.  Hill 
arrived  and  all  gathered  again  to  hear  her  few  well  chosen  words.  After  more 
conversation  the  company  gradually  departed.  The  evening  left  the  seniors 
with  the  feeling  that  alumnaehood  was  very  near,  and  that  with  it  came  a 
loyalty  to  the  college  deeper  than  that  of  undergraduate  life. 

Anna  Theresa  Kitchel  1903. 

On  the  evening  of  May  1,  we  had  the  great  pleasure  of  listening  to  one  of 
the  foremost  living  biographers  of  Shakespeare,  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  of  London, 

England,    who  gave  a   lecture    upon    the 

Lecture  by  Mr.  Sidney  Lee     "  Philosophy  of  Shakespeare  ".     The  lecture 

was  remarkable  for  scientific  precision  of 
form  combined  with  poetic  appreciation.  Mr.  Lee  introduced  his  subject  by 
a  quotation  from  a  French  author  to  the  effect  that  a  whole  philosophy  might 
be  drawn  from  Shakespeare,  but  not  a  page  of  Shakespeare  could  be  drawn 
from  the  philosophers.  The  second  statement  is  more  true  than  the  first,  for 
the  attempt  to  deduce  a  precise  system  of  philosophy  from  Shakespeare  is 
hopeless.  The  training  and  temperament  of  the  man  unfitted  him  to  deal 
with  subjects  in  a  formal,  scientific  manner.  Shakespeare  was  rarely  con- 
scious of  philosophy  as  a  formal  science  ;  he  makes  but  two  slight  allusions 
to  Aristotle  as  the  representative  of  Greek  learning.  Whatever  faint  idea 
he  had  of  scientific  philosophy  gave  him  no  respect  for  it.  His  view  may  be 
judged  from  the  lines — 

"We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of  ;  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 

Hamlet's  speech  on  suicide  is  the  expression  of  a  feeling  of  great  emotional 
depression,  not,  as  it  is  usually  considered,  a  discussion  of  the  question  from 
the  point  of  view  of  metaphysics.  The  formal  science  of  philosophy  was 
less  beneficial  to  man — 

"  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.11 

If,  however,  we  regard  philosophy  as  covering  great  common  sense,  great 
knowledge  of  the  hopes,  aspirations,  desires  and  successes  of  men,  then 
Shakespeare  is  a  natural  philosopher.  He  had  great  insight  into  men's  char- 
acters, into  the  development  of  men  through  moral  influence.  He  had  rare 
intuition  and  united  in  himself  the  imaginative  genius  and  the  practical  man 
of  the  world. 

So  varied  is  Shakespeare  in  his  dramatic  utterances,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
dogmatize  as  to  which  express  his  personal  opinion.  But  we  must  infer  that 
certain  ethical  utterances  which  are  repeated  in  different  periods  of  the  poet's 
life,  are  the  author's  private  opinions. 

We  find  many  passages  which  show  tolerance  and  sympathy  for  the  sinner, 
so  that  we  may  say  that  humaneness  is  the  first  characteristic  of  Shakes- 
peare's philosophy.  The  two  great  speeches  on  mercy,  the  one  of  Portia,  in 
his  early  play  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  the  other  of  Isabella  in  Measure 
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for  Measure  of  a  much  Later  date,  show  with  what  generosity  Shakespeare 
would'treal  those  who  have  sinned  against  law.  Prom  this  we  pass  on  to 
Shakespeare's  relation  to  Law  and  order.  Be  believed  thai  the  stab-  should 
be  so  organized  thai  its  officers  would  seek  the  benefil  of  their  country,  nol 
the  advanoemenl  of  their  own  authority  or  self-glorification. 

Shakespeare  tolerates  no  shams  and  he  warns  us  to  beware  of  appearances. 
Advantageous  circumstances  do  no1  entitle  a  man  to  respect;  the  king 
must  be  just,  prudent,  magnanimous  and  wise,  otherwise  he  is  nol  to  be  re- 
vered. Shakespeare  protests  againsl  the  divine  righl  of  kings;  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  opinion  of  the  sixteenth  century  he  dares  to  think  the  king  no 
u  Mortal  god  on  earth ".  All  his  kings  from  John  to  Richard  III.  meet  a 
tragic  end  as  the  result  of  their  self-will ;  Henry  V.  is  his  only  hero-king. 

Shakespeare  had  a  high  standard  of  public  duty.  Men  are  to  obey  duly 
regulated  governments,  as  the  planets  obey  the  laws  that  govern  them.  Per- 
fect obedience  to  law  is  the  only  protection  against  utter  chaos.  Shakes- 
peare's plots  and  characters  are  all  in  conformity  with  truth  and  moral  law. 
He  never  makes  vice  attractive  nor  does  he  show  it  in  twilight.  His  coarse- 
nesses do  no  harm,  nor  do  they  encourage  vice.  There  is  no  mistaking  where 
the  right  lies. 

Shakespeare  is  a  champion  of  freedom  of  the  will.  He  knows  that  our 
faults  and  misfortunes  proceed  from  our  own  choice  of  the  wrong  way  and 
that— 

M  Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie." 

He  believes  that  stability  of  temperament  is  the  noblest  product  of  the 
will.  The  strong  man  is  not  the  pipe  played  upon  by  fortune.  He  is  not 
shaken  by  passion.  These  men  who  have  the  perfect  commingling  of  blood 
and  judgment  are  rare,  and  when  they  are  met  with  they  are  to  be  venerated. 

Shakespeare  combines  with  this  philosophy  of  life  a  preference  for  the 
bright  side  of  things,  a  sanguine  temperament  and  a  gaiety  of  spirit  which 
can  but  be  attributed  to  the  personal  side  of  the  man.  The  creator  of  Falstaff , 
Mercutio,  Beatrice  and  Rosalind,  must  have  possessed  a  cheerful  and  opti- 
mistic nature.  Some  lines  from  Shakespeare's  Henry  V.  sum  up  his  ultimate 
opinion  on  human  affairs  : 

"  There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out." 

Rina  Maude  Greene  1903. 

On  Sunday,  April  19,  Rev.  Mr.  Butler  of  Williamstown,  spoke  at  Vespers. 

On  Thursday  evening,  April  23,  Professor  G.  F.  Atkinson  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, lectured  at  the  open  meeting  of  the  Biological  Society  on  "  Some  Prob- 
lems in  the  Development  of  Fungi".  After  the  lecture  a  reception  was  held 
at  the  Dickinson  House. 

Dr.  Jays,  of  the  British  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  spoke  at  Vespers, 
Sunday,  April  26. 

On  Friday,  May  1,  Dr.  Blodgett  gave  an  organ  recital  in  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  Allen. 
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PLATO'S  DOCTRIXE   OF    VIRTUE 

Ever  since  that  day,  long,  long  ago,  when  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  of  evil  entered  into  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  the  eyes 
of  man  were  opened,  there  have  been  doctrines  of  virtue.  That 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  moral  uprightness  all  have  agreed  ; 
but  there  have  been  many  diverse  opinions  as  to  what  qualities 
were  connoted  by  it,  how  man  attains  it,  in  what  ways  it  should 
be  shown,  and  what  its  real  value  is.  We  find  them  all  inter- 
esting, but  for  most  of  us  they  stand  or  fall  according  to  their 
relation  to  that  one  perfect  Life  which  was  lived  in  Galilee. 
When,  however,  we  come  across  a  doctrine  expressed  in  abso- 
lutely different  terms  from  those  into  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  translate  that  Life,  and  yet  giving  us  almost  that  same  sense 
of  being  uplifted,  and  arousing  in  us  an  almost  equal;  desire  to 
conform  our  lives  to  it,  the  interest  is  doubled.  Such  a  doctrine 
is  the  one  given  us  by  Plato. 

Plato  was  the  disciple  of  a  man  who  had  spent  his  days  in 
trying  to  find  out  what  justice,  goodness  and  virtue  really 
are,  so  that  when  he  began  to  teach,  he  inherited  certain  con- 
victions from  his  master.  One  of  these  was  that  virtue  is  not 
many,  but  one,  a  unit.  There  might  b©  some  virtues  of  greater 
value  than  others,  there  might  be  a  thousand  different  things 
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of  which  one  could  say  :  "  That  is  a  virtue  "  ;  it  made  no  dif- 
ference.    Virtue  was  one  essence,  a  complete  unit. 

Within  this  unity,  as  soon  as  he  had  impressed  it  upon  his 
disciples,  he  recognized  diversity.  The  basis  for  this  diversity 
lay  in  Plato's  analysis  of  the  soul  into  reason,  passions  and  appe- 
tites. He  then  assigned  to  each  component  part  of  the  soul  its 
peculiar  virtue  :  to  the  reason,  wisdom  ;  to  passions,  courage  ; 
to  the  appetite,  self-control,  temperance  or  moderation  ;  and 
then  to  these  he  added  justice,  which  is  made  up  of  the  other 
three.  From  this,  we  see  that  by  virtue  Plato  meant  more  than 
we  do  ;  for  while  we  give  the  word  a  very  distinct  moral  limita- 
tion, he  used  it  to  signify  any  excellence  that  belongs  to  any  one 
of  his  three  soul  elements,  or  to  the  sum  of  the  excellences. 

In  some  or  other  of  these  forms  virtue  was  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  To  Plato  there  were  two  kinds  evident :  "  mob-virtue" 
and  "philosopher-virtue ".  The  commonest  was  "  mob-virtue ", 
that  unreasoning  conformity  to  law  and  to  established  custom 
which  merely  follows  where  convention  leads,  and  knows  not 
why.  The  reason  for  such  a  manifestation  of  virtue  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the  highest  part  of  the  soul,  the  reason,  had  not  been 
developed  ;  it  had  simply  been  given  the  parrot-like  task  of  say- 
ing to  the  rest  of  the  soul,  "Do  what  you  are  taught  to  do". 
This  is  not  confined  to  passive  characters  alone,  but  is  also 
shown  by  the  man,  "who  in  his  ordinary  dealings,  which  give 
him  a  reputation  for  honesty,  coerces  his  bad  passions  by  an  en- 
forced virtue  ;  not  making  them  see  that  they  are  wrong,  or 
taming  them  by  reason,  but  by  necessity  and  fear  constraining 
them,  or  because  he  fears  for  his  possessions".1  Yet  this  did 
not  prevent  the  excellencies  of  the  other  parts  of  the  soul  from 
developing  to  some  degree  of  worth.2  Some  people  might  yet 
possess  the  virtue  of  courage.  Such  men  were  most  likely  to 
be  found  in  the  army,  and  of  such  men  Plato  composed  the 
warrior  class  in  his  ideal  state.  In  other  cases,  even  the  excel- 
lence of  courage  was  not  cultivated,  and  moderation  or  self- 
control  in  the  satisfaction  of  their  appetites  was  the  only  virtue 
to  be  found.     Such  men  were  commonest  among  the  artisans. 

Out  of  the  contemplation  of  such  virtue  as  this,  Plato  could 
derive  little  satisfaction.  To  him  the  only  kind  worth  having 
was  the  philosopher  virtue.     This  he  found  only  among  those 

1  Rep.  VII.  554. 

2  Rep.  IX.  586. 
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who  had  used  their  reason  and  gained  for  themselves  true  wis- 
dom ;  among  men  who  had  the  fcrne  philosophical  spirit. 
When  a  man  possessed  this  kind  of  virtue  it  was  manifest  in 

two  different  ways:  in  his  way  of  regulating  "tin-  city  within 
him",  and  in  his  way  of  treating  others. 

Xo  matter  how  much  of  the  philosophical  spirit  a  man  has, 
he  cannot  change  the  essential  nature  of  his  soul.  The  part 
that  thinks,  and  the  part  that  feels,  and  the  part  that  hungers 
and  thirsts,  each  is  constantly  asserting  itself — as  his  teacher 
would  have  put  it.  "They  are  continually  warring  together  in 
him  for  the  mastery".  The  problem  that  lies  before  the  man 
who  would  be  truly  virtuous  is  how  to  bring  about  "unanimity 
and  harmony  of  soul ". 

"  In  the  first  place",  he  would  ask,  "is  any  one  of  these  three 
natures  within  me  essentially  bad  ?  If  it  is,  I  must  stamp  it 
out ;  if  it  isn't,  to  how  much  existence  has  it  a  right  ?  What  is 
to  be  the  criterion  by  which  I  shall  judge  each  one  ?  Shall  it  be 
pleasure,  the  result  of  the  indulgence  of  the  lower  parts,  or 
shall  it  be  wisdom,  true  knowledge,  the  result  of  the  indulgence 
of  the  highest  part  ?  "  Because  wisdom  is  nobler  than  pleasure, 
because  wisdom  rejects  pleasure  as  a  means  of  reasoning,  be- 
cause wisdom  having  had  experience  of  all  the  faculties  is  bet- 
ter able  to  decide  any  question  about  them  than  simple  inexpe- 
rienced pleasure,  wisdom  or  knowledge  is  made  the  judge.1  If 
then,  all  virtue  is  determined  by  knowledge,  is  it  not  knowl- 
edge ?  Socrates  had  taught  Plato  that  it  was,  and  so  Plato  in- 
sisted at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  "All  men",  both  had 
said,  "seek  for  themselves  by  nature  what  they  think  is  good — 
the  very  best  good.  If  then,  a  man  knows  a  thing  is  evil,  he 
will  not  willingly  do  it".2 

Testing  everything,  therefore,  by  that  knowledge  which 
comes  from  experience  and  meditation  thereon,  Plato  finds  that 
some  of  the  desires  of  the  appetite3  are  necessary,  that  up  to  a 
certain  point  the  satisfaction  of  them  brings  no  harm,  and  is 
not  at  variance  with  the  highest  part  of  the  soul,  and  that  be- 
yond that  mean  it  is  an  evil  both  to  the  man  himself  and  to 
others.  This  same  thing  he  finds  true  also  of  the  passions. 
And  it  is  for  that  in  him  which  is  highest,  if  it  is  ever  exerting 

1  Rep.  III.  409. 

2  Protag  345. 

3  Rep.  VIII.  558. 
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itself — to  increase  its  wisdom.  Is  not  this  seeking  the  best  that 
is  open  to  mortals  ?  Virtue,  then,  lay  in  each  part  of  the  sours 
doing  its  own  work  and  not  interfering  with  any  other  part.1 

In  later  years  this  doctrine  reached  in  Plato  a  far  more  sig- 
nificant phase.  It  came  to  the  same  result,  but  in  a  different 
way.  Temperance,  and  courage,  and  wisdom  were  still  worth 
while,  but  they  were  of  value  not  because  they  stood  the  test  of 
knowledge,  but  because  of  their  nature  in  themselves,  and 
their  relation  to  our  ultimate  law  of  God  that  calls  even  knowl- 
edge itself  to  account.2  And  all  perfection  was  necessary  to  the 
soul  that  was  to  have  true  participation  in  being.3 

So  much  for  pure  virtue  and  its  manifestation  within  the  man 
himself.  In  many  ways  its  manifestation  toward  others  bore 
the  same  characteristics.4  Just  as  the  reason  was  the  noblest 
element  in  the  soul,  so  that  class  in  which  reason  was  most  fully 
developed,  philosophers,  was  the  noblest  class.  Accordingly  to 
them  was  to  be  accorded  the  most  deference,  the  most  responsi- 
bility, the  most  charity  where  they  failed.5  Here  men  treated 
each  other  with  that  same  respect  and  warmth  which  they 
would  have  exercised  toward  themselves.  Toward  those  who 
had  only  "  mob-virtue"  far  less  attention  should  be  paid,  and 
the  attention  should  decrease  according  to  the  decrease  in  the 
value  of  the  other  man's  development.6  Thus  slavery  could  be 
justified.  Of  course  no  one  was  so  ignoble  as  to  justify  any  one 
in  wronging  a  slave,  but  that  was  not  because  of  any  feeling  for 
the  victim,  but  because  it  was  a  harm  to  the  character  of  the 
one  doing  the  wrong.  Neither  was  any  one  so  noble  as  to 
justify  enthusiastic  love.  Here,  too,  the  mean  must  be  ob- 
served. Even  the  lover  with  his  chosen  bride  must  show  his 
love  in  no  other  way  than  he  would  show  it  to  his  father.7 
Love  of  any  sort,  to  be  really  a  virtue,  must  be  well  under  the 
control  of  the  highest  part  of  the  soul,  and  must  never  influ- 
ence him  as  much  as  the  idea  of  the  just  and  good.  "  A  man  ", 
he  says,  "  is  never  to  be  reverenced  more  than  the  truth".8  In 
the  ideal  state,  Plato  made  love  a  very  unimportant  factor  by 

1  Rep.  IV.  435. 

2  Rep.  VI.  485. 

3  Rep.  VI.  486. 

4  Rep.  IX.  581. 

5  Rep.  VII.  518. 

6  Rep.  IX.  590. 

7  Rep.  III.  403. 

8  Rep.  X.  595. 
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destroying  the  family.     Men  were  still  to  in-  "dear  to  each 
other  ",  but  the  love  between  them  was  to  be  very  calm,  very 
philosophical. 
However  virtuous  the  philosopher  mighl  be  in  his  regulation 

of  himself  and  in  his  treatment  of  others  as  individuals,  he 
would  not  do  the  greatest  work  unless  he  made  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  a  state,  and  that,  too,  as  good  a  state  as  possible.  Here 
he  ought  to  make  himself  useful,  taking  office  as  a  "  stern 
duty  ". '  Knowing  a  life  better  than  that  of  a  ruler,  he  will  not 
covet  office,  and  so  he  will  undertake  it  in  a  spirit  which  will  be 
most  productive  of  good.  In  so  far  as  possible  he  will  seek  not 
the  happiness  of  any  one  class  over  another,  but  the  happiness 
of  the  whole  state.2  "  He  will  have  a  clean  free  surface  ;  look 
up,  then  down,  and  trace  the  outlines  of  a  constitution.3  In 
filling  in  he  will  mingle  and  temper  the  various  elements  of  life 
into  the  form  of  a  man  ;  and  this  he  will  conceive  according  to 
the  image  of  God  ". 

It  was  easy  enough  for  Plato  to  see  and  to  point  out  the  mani- 
festations of  virtue,  but  to  find  out  where  it  came  from  was  a 
much  harder  thing  to  do.  Where  did  the  men  who  had  virtue 
get  it.  and  how  ? 

In  the  earlier  days,  when  Plato  had  been  sure  that  virtue  was 
knowledge,  he  had  said  that  it  could  be  taught  just  like  any 
other  knowledge.4  But  the  facts  of  life  did  not  bear  him  out 
in  this.5  If  virtue  could  be  taught,  where  were  the  teachers? 
Why  were  good  fathers  followed  by  bad  sons  ?  These  questions 
he  tried  to  answer  consistently,  but  whichever  way  he  turned 
them,  they  lead  him  away  from  the  notion  that  virtue  would  be 
implanted  by  teaching.  Not  even  making  the  general  public 
the  teacher  would  do  —  virtue  was  something  too  deep  to 
be  accounted  for  in  that  way.  For  a  while,  he  tried  to  say  that 
virtue  was  due  to  insight,  but  even  that  did  not  satisfy  him. 
His  only  solution  of  the  problem  was  that  virtue  was,  after  all, 
given  by  grace  divine,  and  that  "  whatever  was  saved  and  came 
to  good  was  saved  by  the  power  of  God".8 

Although  the  science  of  virtue  was  implanted  in  man  by  God, 
it  lay  in  the  power  of  man  to  cherish  it,  to  absent  from  it  dis- 

1  Rep.  VIII.  521. 

2  Rep.  IV.  421.     Rep.  VII.  519. 

3  Rep.  VI.  501. 

4  Meno. 

5  Protag. 

6  Rep.  VI.  492. 
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tracting  influences,  and  to  surround  it  with  helpful  ones.  If  he 
did  not  do  this,  the  more  gifted  he  was,  the  worse  a  failure  he 
was  apt  to  make.  A  life  seeking  to  reach  the  highest 
virtue,  would  set  aside  "all  the  ordinary  goods  of  life, 
beauty,  wealth,  strength,  rank,  and  great  connections  in  the 
state "  ; x  it  would  put  away  acting,  and  most  of  the  poetry 
that  is  written,  because  it  represents  what  is  not  true  and 
weakens  the  soul  by  its  appeal.2  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  set  before  itself  such  studies  as  arithmetic,  plane  and 
solid  geometry,  astronomy,  studying  these  not  for  their  teach- 
ings as  to  mensuration,  but  with  an  eye  to  the  abstract  notions 
behind, — trying  to  pass  from  the  idea  of  becoming  to  the  idea  of 
truth  and  being.3  "For  that  knowledge  only  which  is  of  being 
and  the  unseen  can  make  the  soul  look  upward".4  Attention  to 
the  science  of  music  and  to  the  other  sciences,  searching  ever 
for  the  beautiful  and  good  and  eternal — real  being — and  corre- 
lating the  sciences,  will  help  the  soul  onward  until  it  finally 
arrives  at  dialectic  which  proceeds  by  reason  alone, — "the 
power  of  elevating  the  highest  principle  in  the  soul  to  the  con- 
templation of  that  which  is  best  in  existence".5 

"But",  some  one  may  say,  "that  is  not  virtue".  No,  not  in 
our  sense  of  the  word  ;  neither  is  it  exactly  that  in  Plato's.  But 
in  his  opinion  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  man  can  be  truly 
virtuous,  the  only  way  in  which  each  part  of  the  soul  can  exer- 
cise its  "  excellence  ",  uniting  them  at  the  same  time  in  unanim- 
ity and  harmony.  The  man  who  pursues  this  course  will 
be  "  a  lover  of  true  being  ;  of  truthfulness  ;  he  will  be  absorbed 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  soul  and  hardly  feel  bodily  pleasure.  He 
will  be  sure  to  be  temperate  and  the  reverse  of  covetous,  for  the 
motives  which  make  a  man  desirous  of  having  and  spending 
have  no  place  in  his  character  ".6  It  is  the  only  way  to  arrive 
at  that  ultimate  law  of  God,  that  divine  truth,  that  absolutely 
real  being  by  which  all  virtue  must  be  tested,  and  which  is  "  the 
immediate  source  of  truth  and  reason  in  the  intellectual  world  ". 
And  not  only  does  philosophy  reveal  to  a  man  what  is  truly  just 
and  right  for  him  to  do,  but  it  is  she  who  "tempered  with 
music,  comes  and  takes  up  her  abode  in  a  man  and  is  the  only 

1  Rep.  VI.  491. 

2  Rep.  X.  605-S. 

3  Rep.  VII.  527. 

4  Rep.  VII.  529. 

5  Rep.  VII.  532. 

6  Rep.  VI.  485. 
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savior  of  his  virtue  throughout  life'V     And  bo,  accordis 

'.  it  is  through  the  grace  of  ( k>d  and  by  our  own  efforts  that 
we  obtaiu  virtue. 

To  ask  if  there  are  any  rewards  :_riven  as  a  result  of  such  at- 
tainment Beems  like  degrading  it;  yet  in  Plato's  doctrine  we 
find  distinct  recognition  of  them.  Of  course  virtue  is  in  it 
its  own  reward,  yet  there  is  more.  Happiness,  or  rather  what 
Carlyle  would  call  " blessedness",  surely  follows  in  such  a  de- 
gree as  can  iK'ver  come  to  the  wicked.3  ''The  just  man  is  the 
friend  of  the  gods  and  all  things  work  together  for  his  good. 
The  gods  have  a  care  of  any  one  whose  desire  it  is  to  become 
just  and  like  God  as  far  as  man  can  attain  the  divine  likeness 
by  the  pursuit  of  virtue".3  And  not  only  is  this  blessedness 
theirs  in  this  life  but  also  in  the  life  to  come,  where  they  shall 
live  "dear  to  each  other  and  to  the  gods".4  The  being  who 
possesses  good,  always,  everywhere,  and  in  all  places,  has  the 
most  perfect  sufficiency,  and  is  never  in  need  of  anything  else, 
whether  in  the  here  and  now,  or  in  the  eternity  of  the  after- 
ward.5 

And  now,  what  is  the  exact  value  of  this  virtue  ?  Is  it  a 
means  ?  Is  it  an  end  ?  Is  it  the  greatest  good  that  can  come  to 
a  man  ?  From  what  has  already  been  found  out,  we  suspect  it 
is  no  one  of  these,  although  in  certain  aspects  it  partook  of  the 
nature  of  each.  It  is  partly  a  means,  because  by  being  virtu- 
ous men  gain  the  happiness  which  it  is  implanted  in  them  by 
God  to  desire.6  It  helps  a  man  to  be  truly  a  great  philosopher. 
"The  dialectician  must  be  virtuous,  for  where  there  is  no  dis- 
cernment of  such  qualities,  states  and  individuals  unconsciously 
err".7  It  is  not  wholly  an  end  because  Plato  complains  that  in 
some  men  "their  own  virtues,  their  courage,  temperance,  and 
the  rest  of  them,  every  one  of  which  praiseworthy  qualities, 
destroy  and  detract  from  philosophy  the  soul  which  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  them".8 

If  then,  Plato  considers  it  neither  means  nor  end,  does  he  con- 
sider it  the  greatest  good  ?    And  again  we  have  to  say  "  No"  ! 

1  Rep.  VII.  549. 

2  Rep.  IX.  580-3. 

3  Rep,  X.  612. 

4  Rep.  X.  621. 

5  Phil.  60-64. 

6  Rep.  VIII.  558. 

7  Rep.  VII.  536. 

8  Rep.  VI.  491. 
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We  find  Plato  saying  that  truth,  is  only  known  when  illu- 
mined by  the  ideas  of  the  good.  That  is  "  that  which  imparts 
truth  to  the  knower  and  the  power  of  knowing  is  knowing  to 
the  knower.  It  is  the  cause  of  science  and  truth  and  beauty 
and  essence",  higher  than  justice  and  the  other  virtues  and 
above  all.  "Whose  mind  is  fixed  upon  true  Being,  his  eye  is 
ever  directed  toward  things  fixed  and  immutable,  which  he  sees 
neither  injuring  nor  injured  by  one  another,  but  all  in  order 
moving  according  to  reason.1  Can  a  man  help  imitating  that 
with  which  he  holds  reverential  converse  ?  " 

Here  then  is  where  he  places  virtue,  not  an  end  nor  the  great- 
est good,  but  a  result  that  comes  out  by  the  way,— like  the 
beauty  that  rests  upon  a  perfect  blossom.  The  nearer  virtue  in 
a  man  can  approach  to  that  unity  which  it  has  in  the  world  of 
the  most  real  being,  the  greater  good  it  is.  Yet  it  can  never 
hold  that  first  place  which  is  accorded  to  that  greatest  good. 

Such,  I  take  it,  is  Plato's  doctrine  of  virtue.  Earnestly,  sin- 
cerely, he  has  tried  to  find  a  "clean  free  surface".  He  has 
"looked  up  and  then  down"  ;  he  has  traced  the  outline  of  vir- 
tue "mingling  and  tempering  into  it  the  various  elements  of 
life,  and  conceiving  it  all  according  to  the  image  of  God  ".  If 
to  those  of  us  who  can  not  forget  that  perfect  Life  which  was 
lived  in  Galilee,  some  of  the  details  seem  out  of  place,  and  some 
virtues  seem  to  have  been  omitted,  nevertheless  there  appears 
no  flaw  in  the  grand  conception  as  a  whole.  Between  that  and 
the  appeal  of  that  Life,  in  spite  of  their  dissimilarities,  there  is 
no  contradiction.  Upon  them  both,  the  man  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Acropolis,  and  the  man  by  the  shore  of  Lake  Gennesaret, 
hath  the  light  shined  and  the  glory  of  God  been  revealed ;  and 
not  only  unto  them,  but,  through  them,  even  unto  us. 

Eva  Augusta  Porter. 

1    Rep.  VI.  500. 
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i. 
Ay.  and  Bhe  waits  for  me  this  very  day  I 

Was  it  lucre  courtesy.  I  ask,  that  she. 

When  the  world  mocked  inc.  who  had  come  so  wide 

Of  the  high  Lanrel-garland,  flinging  up 

My  little  score  or  so  of  songs,  to  try 

Whether  such  fruit  were  ripe  for  me  or  no. 

Was  it  mere  courtesy  that  she  sought  me  out, 

My  heart  still  blank  from  the  blow,  and  said  to  me 

That  I  had  not  been  mad,  save  to  expect 

Just  judgment  from  the  world?    Gently  she  told 

That  to  one  heart  my  songs  had  rung,  how  true  ! 

Had  meant,  how  much  !  made  music  in  one  soul 

That  had  been  silent  long  ;  and  then  she  set 

Her  head  most  proudly  back  :     "I  know ",  said  she, 

"That  you  must  come  into  your  own  at  last ! 

The  reign  of  fools  is  brief.     Meantime,  take  heart, 

And — if  you  will  it — let  me  be  your  friend  ". 

I  kissed  her  hand — for  so  a  poet  may — 

And  when  she  frankly  met  my  eyes,  and  said, 

II  Good — it  shall  be  so ! "    I  stood  strong  and  sane, 
Not  needing  to  bow  down  to  any  man, 

Seeing  she  had  crowned  me  better  than  the  bay. 

My  most  sweet  friend !  how  we  two,  in  the  throng 

And  chatter,  our  glances  meeting,  ever  smile 

In  merry  sympathy  at  the  same  jest, 

Which  haply  is  not  meant  to  be  a  jest, 

Or,  when  we  pass  beyond  the  city  streets, 

List  the  same  bird-song,  or  stand  sudden  still, 

Spirit-possessed  by  the  same  loveliness, 

Till  these  grow  lovelier  and  dearer  far, 

Less  easily  forgotten,  since  that  we 

Have  welcomed  them  together.     This,  courtesy — this? 

And  now  my  feet,  that  ever  strayed  an  ear 

Her  threshold,  go  most  strong  and  swift  and  sure, 

Being  bidden  enter  ;  not  as  on  dark  eves 

They  lingered,  if  by  chance  some  heavenly  glimpse 

Of  a  white  hand — that  drew  the  curtain  close — 

Might  be  to  me  for  sweet  remembering 

Through  the  long  night,  but  going  freely  in 

And  finding  welcome.     This  is  life,  indeed  ! 

After  my  yesterday  of  desert  waves 

I  have  found  the  harbor  where  at  anchor  lay 

The  poets  and  philosophers  of  old, 

Knowing  it  very  good — I  have  found  a  friend ! 
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II. 

Scent  of  the  valley-lilies  !  whether  thou 

Or  her  dear  breath  hath  blessed  me,  now  indeed 

I  know  not.     White,  dead  white,  the  mute  bells  lay 

Against  the  living  flower  that  is  her  breast, 

And  now,  I  have  them  here  within  my  hand. 

Ye  heard  her,  little  lilies,  what  she  said, 

The  poet  all  forgotten  in  the  man  ; 

Ye  trembled  as  I  drew  her  near,  the  man 

In  triumph  casting  out  the  poet :  ye  felt 

Upon  your  heads  a  holier  thing  than  dew  ! 

Ah,  my  sweet  friend,  that  art  my  friend  no  more, 
Throned  higher,  drawn  more  nigh,  thou  too  dost  hear 
Yon  song  that  floods  the  warm  melodious  night, 
Strayed  somehow  out  of  heaven's  chantries,  come 
To  bid  us  enter  where  we  dared  not  gaze  ! 

Did  I  once  care  that  men  miscalled  me — flung 

Their  sops  of  pity  and  their  stones  of  scorn 

At  what  they  thought  was  I  ?    Nay  ;  the  real  man 

Slept  still  within,  who  now  hath  suddenly  waked 

To  find  himself  on  life's  supremest  height, 

Crying  aloud,  "  I  have  won — have  won — have  won  ! " 

Not  wholly  won — ah,  nay,  thou  love  of  mine ! 
As  knight  new-entered  in  the  lists,  I  stand 
All  heart-confounded.     I  have  won  thy  love, 
But  thou  thyself  art  greater  than  thy  love, 
Sacred  and  separate  in  thy  maiden  shrine. 
I  have  not  won  thee,  yet  I  can  but  trust 
Thyself  shall  give  me  grace  to  win  thyself, 
Be  most  triumphant,  seeming  overcome. 

Ye  high-anointed  lilies,  strengthen  me 
With  fragrant  benediction,  ere  the  stars, 
Love's  altar-lights,  be  quenched,  and  in  the  dawn 
My  heart  alone  burn  crimson  at  the  shrine  ! 

III. 

Let  me  not  whisper  what  I  greatly  fear, 

Lest  the  dread  image  realize  itself, 

And  spring  to  hideous  life.     Rather,  I'd  say, 

It  is  imperative  after  all 

The  first  mad  sweetness.     This  should  somewhat  cloy, 

After  the  dark  sweet  madness,  sanity 

And  daylight  should  thrust  in  and  work  their  will 

A  little  while.     Full  easily  doth  great  love 

Fancy  a  coldness,  or  a  kindness,  or 

A  joyless  yielding  to  its  will. 
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\\  seems, 

Sometimes,  she  hath  for  me  less  graciousn< 
Less  free  Bpontaneomi  blessing,  than  she  yields 
The  old  blind  woman  that  she  goes  to  see  ; 
The  very  dog  she  passes  in  the  Btreel 
Hath  a  caress,  given  of  her  own  glad  will, 
Whole  and  ongxndged.     Not,  as  in  other  days, 
All  her  pure  heart  pours  she  in  every  kiss; 
She  holds  hark  from  me  something,  fears  to  give 
Too  much.    Yet  is  not  this,  my  heart,  because 
She  knows,  to  the  old  woman  and  the  dog 
Only  in  part  herself  she  can  devote, 
While  if  she  give  me  aught,  she  gives  me  all? 
Let  me  be  patient,  since  she  bides  love's  time ; 
And  if  she  knew  her  love  was  growing  less, 
She  is  too  true  to  let  the  semblance  live, 
The  soul  of  all  being  dead— sick  fancies  these  ! 

Made  blind  with  too  much  joy,  as  otherwhile 
With  too  much  pain,  I  am  content  to  wait, 
Trusting  this  skein,  so  seeming  tangled,  does 
Lie  verily  straight  and  fine  before  mine  eyes, 
And  love,  being  thoroughly  proven  by  such  test, 
Stronger,  more  sure,  is  sealed  to  us  for  aye. 

Ah,  but  the  pain,  dear  God — the  pain — the  pain  ! 

IV. 

Not  hers  the  fault — not  hers,  not  hers  the  fault ! 
She  has  done  worthily  and  well  in  all ; 
She  has  done  bravely,  yet  my  soul  lies  here 
Faint  unto  death.     Most  loyally  she  told 
Tne  truth ,  the  bitter  truth — how  she  had  thought, 
Had  prayed,  and  pled  with  God  to  give  her  back 
The  old  unquestioning  love  again  ;  yet  thus, 
Through  prayer  and  striving  and  through  many  tears 
The  surety  grew,  said  she,  '*  that  our  two  souls 
Could  never  tread  a  common  way,  nor  could 
Inspire  each  other  to  life's  noblest  ends." 

I  stopped  her  there.     "  I  know,  I  know,"  I  said, 
"  That  nothing  in  my  soul  is  worthy  yours, 
And  so  I  may  not  plead  against  your  will, 
Giving  you  naught,  demand  your  all,  who  have 
Already  brought  my  life  such  largess.     Yet 
Whoso  hath  seen  the  beauty  of  your  soul 
May  not  content  him  wTith  a  lower  love, 
But  must  remember  and  adore  alway." 
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Motionless  stood  she  :  near,  yet  wholly  drawn 
Apart.     She  broke  the  heavy  silence.     "Yon 
O'ervalue  my  mere  woman's  worth.     My  thoughts 
Are  wrought  into  the  simple  things  of  life, 
While  she  you  love  should  go  along  her  days 
All  rapt  in  high  ideals,  meeting  your  soul 
Whenever  or  wherever  it  may  soar  ; 
And  this,  I  could  not.     But  to  the  uttermost 
I  trust  your  genius  ;  you  shall  win  thereby 
All  that  you  fancy  you  have  lost  in  me." 

I  left  her  then,  knowing  the  truth.     She  loved 
Not,  not  the  man,  the  new-awakened  man, 
Who  would  have  lived  so  strongly  for  her  sake. 
But  just  a  merest  attribute  of  man. 
That  might  belong  to  one  far  less  than  man. 
So,  poet-hood  and  manhood  fled  away, 
Leaving  me  bruised  and  broken  ;  yet,  that  this 
Her  merciful  cruelty  snapped  the  keen  suspense 
And  saved  me,  sane,  I  thank  her.     She  has  given 
Greatly,  and  has  not  taken  all  away. 

She  has  been  very  gracious  to  me — yes  ; 
But  this  one  thing  in  all  the  world  I  know  ; 
Whatever  she  has  said  or  left  unsaid, 
Whatever  merciful  reasons  she  has  given, 
Nothing  can  change  the  one  all-shadowing  fact. 
No  argument,  no  plea — she  loves  me  not. 

V. 

Heights  gained  in  humbleness,  life  won  through  death, 

Joy  wrested  from  the  terrible  deeps  of  pain, 

And  love  toward  all  from  being  all  unloved  ! 

These  the  true  laurel ;  these  have  I  attained. 

Not  the  world-glory  that  had  pleased  me  once, 

Nor  her  possession,  hers,  whose  calm  star-eyes 

Did  light  my  way  when  sunset-glows  grew  dim, 

And  do  but  shine  the  fairer  in  the  dawn  ; 

They  guide  me  on  to  such  clear- visioned  heights, 

With  bright  approval,  that  I  ask  no  more 

Than  to  be  worthy  this  through  all  my  days. 

I  cannot  let  the  only  part  of  me 

That  she  has  ever  loved,  lie  all  unused, 

So  I  have  sung  for  her  sweet  sake  alone, 

For  no  reward  save  her  acknowledgement, 

Brave-pinioned  songs  that  scale  the  mountain  steeps 

My  earth-clogged  feet  are  still  but  slow  to  climb 
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And  so  new  manhood  and  new  poet~bood 

Have  oome  upon  me  ;  her  souls  eeeenoe,  made 
A  Are-white  chrism,  hath  oonsecrated  all 

My  life  t.»  truth,  and  all  my  deedfl  to  love  ; 
The  poet-hood  1  Onoe  WOtlld  fain  disown 
Now  do  1  wear  more  proudly,  seeing  she 
Claims  this,  at  least,  of  all  that  may  he  mine. 

One  thing  the  poet  dares  to  claim  of  her  : 
That,  in  the  Land  of  Many  Mansions,  he, 
Of  all  the  singers  in  Song's  mansion  there, 
Whenso  she  cometh  to  its  portals,  he 
May  take  her  by  the  hand  and  lead  her  in 
And  this  the  man  desires  ;  that  of  the  songs 
The  poet  sings,  she  shall  know  one  for  hers, 
And  sometimes  sing  it  over  in  her  haart. 

Ellen  Gray  Barbour. 


THE  POWER   OF  NEWMAN  AS  A   PROSE    WRITER 

No  athlete  ever  trained  his  body  with  greater  care  than  John 
Henry  Newman  did  his  mind.  There  were  months  lengthening 
out  into  years  needed  to  build  up  every  fiber  and  bring  it  sub- 
missively under  his  control.  When  scarcely  entering  manhood 
he  was  called  into  the  world  for  his  first  trial  of  strength— a 
sort  of  hundred  yard  dash  in  literature,  those  first  pamphlets  on 
The  Tracterian  Movement.  They  were  hot  with  zeal  and  en- 
thusiasm, but  the  course  was  short,  and  the  great  race  still  lay 
far  ahead.  With  insatiable  patience  he  trained  for  it  and  when 
the  great  day  came  and  the  sea  of  faces  seethed  before  him — 
derisive,  pitying,  sympathetic — he  met  them  all  unflinching  in 
the  Apologia  Pro  Vita  Sua. 

Newman's  was  not  a  mind  that  contented  itself  with  simply 
unearthing  ideas.  He  spent  hour  after  hour  in  his  mental  lab- 
oratory refining  these  thoughts,  tempering  them  in  the  fire  of 
his  emotions,  weighing  them  upon  the  most  delicate  scales  to 
find  their  place  in  the  table  of  truth.  Then  he  began  to  write, 
and  his  style  is  convincing  because  he  believed  what  he  wrote  ; 
it  is  luminous  because  he  saw  every  step  in  the  development  of 
his  thought ;  it  is  strong  because  each  thought  is  concentrated  ; 
it  is  dignified  because  of  its  simplicity  and  reserve  ;  and  it  is 
rhythmical  because  the  thoughts  are  in  themselves  great,  and 
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they  always  are  masters  over  the  words.  This  is  the  kind  of  a 
mind  that  could  give  us  a  style  that  is  polished  and  yet  powerful. 
Newman  did  not  gain  his  power  by  dashing  down  crude 
thoughts  onto  paper  as  did  Carlyle  ;  nor  his  polish  by  Steven- 
son's very  skilful  and  scientific  game  of  anagrams.  Newman 
polished  his  thoughts  and  then  let  them  write  themselves. 

But  Newman's  mind  was  more  than  that  of  the  scholar.  It 
was  preeminently  the  mind  of  an  artist.  He  lived  in  a  world 
where  ideas  have  faces.  The  viteoscopic  world  of  events 
whizzed  by  his  half -closed  eyes  unnoticed.  For  him  the  foot- 
lights of  his  imagination  illumined  a  stage  as  invisible  to  most 
of  us  as  the  stage  of  events  was  to  him.  Beliefs  and  ideas  were 
not  abstract  to  Newman  nor  were  they  purely  concrete.  They 
all  had  personalities,  and  stood  before  him  as  distinctly  individ- 
ual as  do  a  man's  friends.  Moreover  their  life  was  as  varied 
and  vital  to  him  as  is  human  life.  Ideas  and  doctrines  had 
their  struggle  for  existence.  They  were  as  true  fighters  as  men. 
Within  Newman's  mind  they  lived  tragedies  and  comedies  as 
real  as  Shakespearean  dramas. 

Mrs.  Ward  brings  home  her  idea,  and  creed  to  us  by  working 
out  their  development  in  some  fascinating  character.  This  was 
not  Newman's  method.  He  tried  it  and  failed.  His  novel 
"Callista"  has  the  elements  of  power  that  Newman  the  scholar 
would  always  bring  to  his  work.  It  is  wonderful  in  its  historic 
accuracy.  The  stage  properties  are  all  there,  heaped  up  in  fact. 
Not  a  course  is  omitted  in  the  banquet  of  Jucundus,  and  yet 
you  can't  help  seeing — even  without  your  opera  glasses, — that 
it's  only  a  paper  puppet  and  that  Jucundus  and  his  friends  can 
not  even  open  their  mouths  until  Newman  pulls  the  string. 
They  are  not  characters,  but  marionettes.  His  power  lies  not 
in  seeing  ideas  in  personalities,  but  personalities  in  ideas. 

The  greatest  example  of  this  is  in  the  "  Apologia."  He  dram- 
atized the  struggle  of  his  life.  The  three  unities  are  all  ob- 
served as  strictly  as  in  the  old  Greek  plays.  The  chief  ideas  are 
introduced  to  us  immediately,  Catholocism  and  Protestantism. 
The  note  of  anticipation  is  struck  again  and  again.  Even  as 
early  as  his  ninth  year  we  find  the  lad  had  drawn  a  cross  at  the 
head  of  some  Latin  verses.  Then  there  is  the  gradual  working 
up  to  the  climax,  that  wonderfully  dramatic  scene  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  last  scene  in  Marlowe's  "Dr.  Faustus."  The 
great  man  who  has  withdrawn  more  and  more  from  the  world, 
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and  his  friends,  sits  alone  in  his  study  at  midnight,  waiting  for 
the  Passionisl  father  to  come  and  receive  him  into  the  Catholic 

Church.  Then  follows  the  swift  catastrophe  of  tin*  last  chapter. 
The  dramatic  structure  is  flawless.  The  entire  action,  however, 
we  must  remember  takes  place  in  Newman's  mind, — the  world 
of  events  plays  no  part  in  it ;  there  are  no  characters  except 
ideas,  and  yet  the  work  is  a  drama. 

In  a  similar  way  Newman  made  his  pen  portraits  very  vivid. 
With  his  characteristic  disregard  of  all  that  is  superficial  he 
passes  over  the  personal  appearance  of  his  friends  with  scarcely 
a  word.  But  he  turns  upon  them  the  eyes  of  his  imagination, 
that  had  looked  in  upon  his  own  real  self,  and  they  flash  like 
searchlights  through  a  man's  mind  and  soul.  Newman's  friends 
stand  out  in  the  great  crowd  of  the  characters  of  literature  and 
haunt  one's  memory. 

But  perhaps  Newman  makes  the  greatest  use  of  this  dramatic 
power  in  his  humor.  In  the  irony  and  satire  that  bursts  out 
now  and  then  in  the  "Apologia",  and  perhaps  finds  its  greatest 
development  in  the  famous  description  of  the  Russian  Prince's 
speech  on  the  British  Constitution,  in  the  "Present  Position  of 
Catholics  in  England  ,"  we  find  it  endowed  with  a  vitality  that 
it  is  hard  to  find  surpassed. 

There  is  one  more  source  whence  Newman  drew  his  power. 
Plato  in  his  discussion  of  rhetoric  said  that  to  be  a  good  writer 
one  must  first  of  all  be  a  good  philosopher.  All  of  Newman's 
writings  bear  the  impress  of  his  idealism.  In  all  the  characters 
he  sketches  he  perceives  in  a  high  degree  their  essence  of  good- 
ness. The  dispair  that  filled  his  heart  as  he  looked  out  upon 
the  world  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  is  no  less  a  sign  of  his 
idealism  than  is  the  optimism  that  shines  like  a  golden  thread 
through  his  sermons.  Only  the  idealist  can  have  that  depth  of 
penetration  into  the  "heart-piercing,  reason  bewildering"  dis- 
pair of  the  world.  This  is  the  great  source  of  power  that  gives 
the  wonderfully  beautiful  atmosphere  to  Newman's  work.  He 
was  able  to  "realize  heaven  because  he  idealized  earth". 

These  are  the  great  sources  of  Newman's  power  as  a  prose 
writer.  Each  one  is  in  itself  a  source  of  strength ;  together 
they  are  the  source  of  power.  As  we  must  always  think  of 
Newman  loving  the  burning  incense,  the  lighted  candles,  the 
service  bells,  and  all  the  ceremonial  that  go  to  form  the  service 
in  the  Catholic  Church  because  of  the  great  truths  that  lay  be- 
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hind  it  all,  so  the  reader  of  the  Apologia  realizes  that  the  power 
that  he  finds  there  lies  far  behind  the  style  in  the  man  himself. 
For  style  is  but  the  symbol  of  the  man. 

Maude  Barrows  Dutton. 


A    SONG   OF  SODOM 

Fill  the  cup  and  fill  again  ; 
Life  was  made  for  living  ; 
Take  the  gifts  that  others  give — 
Faith— they  like  the  giving. 
Take  your  fill  of  life  and  wine — 
In  the  grave  you'll  only  rot, 
Curse  the  fools  who  care  a  whit 
That  the  fires  of  Hell  be  hot. 

Sing  the  song  and  sing  again 
— Life  was  made  for  living — 
Take  the  love  that  women  give 
Faith— they  like  the  giving. 
Take  the  joys  that  you  can  get, 
Here  we  end — as  like  as  not. 
Who  will  shrink  tho'  priests  may  say 
That  the  fires  of  Hell  are  hot. 

Play  the  cards  and  play  again, 
— Life  was  made  for  living — 
Winner  ;  loser  ;  learn  to  smile, 
Faith — some  must  be  giving. 
Stake  your  life,  if  that  need  be, 
You  will  kill  as  like  as  not. 
If  you  die? — well,  soon  you'll  know 
If  the  fires  of  Hell  be  hot. 


A   MISREAD   GOSPEL 

'Tis  a  Gospel  of  Gloom  that  the  "  Good  Men"  preach, 

And  we  hate  it — you  and  I, 
Yet  we  listen  perforce — and  listening  know 

That  we  who  have  sinned  will  die. 

We  have  plucked  the  fruit  of  unrighteousness, 

And  eaten  it — you  and  I, 
And  now  they  say  'tis  our  bitter  doom 

That  we  who  have  sinned  must  die. 
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They  send  ns  their  preachers  to  help  us  now. 

We  ask  DO  help — you  and  I. 
What  good  are  all  their  prayers  to  ns 

Since  we  who  have  sinned  must  die. 

They  ran  not  give  us  a  day  of  life, 

We  love  living — you  and  I, 
And  they  only  say — "  Confess  !  Repent ! 

For  you  who  have  sinned  must  die." 

Well— if  there  be  lasting  punishment 

We  go  to  it — you  and  I. 
If  not — why  a  halter's  the  end  of  all 

And  we  who  have  sinned  can  die. 

Lilian  Eliel  Lauferty. 
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There  were  three  of  them  (two  girls  and  a  boy),  and  all  day 
long, — except  the  hours  their  mother  or  the  governess  thought 
really  ought  to  be  spent  with  their  books — they  were  in  the 
beautiful  out-doors  of  a  tropic  land  ;  and  they  had  none  of  them 
ever  seen  snow  or  known  what  it  was  to  have  the  flowers  nipped 
with  frost  and  the  trees  drop  their  leaves.  They  lived  in  a  won- 
derland which  was  ever  new  and  fresh.  There  was  the  whole 
big  estate  to  roam  over,  and  no  one  could  appreciate  what  that 
meant  who  had  not  seen  the  oleander  trees  heavy  with  blossoms 
— pink,  white  and  red — waiting  to  be  strung  into  wreaths,  or 
the  big  calabash  with  branches  made  for  climbing  in,  or  the 
roses  in  the  garden,  where  you  could  pick  and  pick  and  never 
know  any  were  gone.  And  then  there  was  the  sea— the  wonder- 
ful sea  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn,  dancing  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  deeper  than  the  sky  in  color,  with  streaks  of  indigo 
to  show  where  the  rocks  lay  ;  or  very  calm  and  smooth  so  that 
it  seemed  a  sin  to  ruffle  its  surface  with  an  oar  ;  or  white  and 
angry  when  the  winter  hurricanes  came.  The  three  were  all 
sailors.  The  youngest  (the  Boy),  at  an  age  which  I  should  be 
afraid  to  mention,  was  discovered  one  day  quite  alone  in  the 
boat,  and  as  his  chubby  hands  were  too  small  to  grasp  both 
oars,  was  paddling  with  one,  and  consequently  going  round  and 
round  in  a  circle,  blissfully  happy  and  perfectly  safe.     The  sea 
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entered  deep  into  his  being  and  even  laid  hold  of  his  speech. 
The  cow  was  always  "anchored  out";  and  one  morning  he 
told  his  nurse  that  he  "  lied  on  the  gunwale  of  his  bed  all  night 
and  nearly  fell  overboard  ".  That  he  was  to  be  a  sailor  when  he 
grew  up  was  an  understood  fact.  He  knew  plenty  of  them,  big 
hearty  Jack-tars,  on  Her  Majesty's  war-ships,  and  had  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  crew  of  a  certain  captain's  gig. 
The  coxswain  made  him  some  sailor  suits,  an  exact,  though 
miniature  copy  of  his  own,  and  (an  added  bliss)  got  the  drill 
from  the  Naval  Store.  In  sewing  them,  the  coxswain  wore  his 
thimble  on  thumb,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  governess 
could  persuade  the  little  girls  that  this  was  not  the  proper  way 
to  use  a  thimble.  The  Boy  always  wore  these  suits,  blue  on 
weekday  and  white  on  Sunday,  quite  correctly.  At  the  mature 
age  of  twelve,  he  was  the  proud  bailer  of  one  of  the  little 
racing  dinghies,  miniature  boats,  with  twice  as  much  sail  as 
they  ought,  by  rights,  to  carry.  With  half  of  a  calabash  in  his 
hand  for  bailing  purposes,  sitting  to  windward  and  getting  very 
wet,  he  was  as  blissful  a  boy  as  any  in  the  Colony.  Sometimes 
when  the  dinghy  was  lagging  behind  and  a  lightening  of  the 
ballast  seemed  imperative,  the  Boy  would  be  the  first  to  suffer 
in  the  good  cause,  and  overboard  he  would  go,  to  be  picked  up 
by  some  craft  following,  and  to  watch  the  rest  of  the  race  from 
afar,  in  wet  clothes,  but  with  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he, 
at  least,  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  help  win  the  cup.  It  was 
with  growing  trepidation  that,  at  each  weighing  up  before  the 
race,  he  watched  his  weight  get  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  limit, 
till  finally  without  his  boots,  nay,  even  with  his  pockets  emptied 
of  all  unnecessary  jack-knives  and  handkerchiefs,  the  scales 
plainly  showed  that  he  had  grown  too  large,  and  that  he  must 
sorrowfully  turn  over  the  bailing  calabash  to  some  lad  more 
fortunate. 

The  three  can  none  of  them  remember  learning  to  swim.  I 
suppose  that,  like  dogs,  they  never  had  to  learn.  In  his 
younger  days,  I  must  admit  that  the  Boy's  swimming  was 
rather  of  the  frog  order,  but  he  could  make  good  progress,  and 
as  he  grew  older  he  grew  more  graceful.  Accidents  seldom  hap- 
pened. With  the  sea  they  were  safe  if  they  treated  her  respect- 
fully. The  Boy,  at  a  tender  age,  fell  into  the  Fish  Pond,  and 
was  in  mortal  terror  of  being  devoured  by  the  fish,  who  were 
all  unpleasantly  curious,  and  besides,  the  sides  of  the  fish  pond 
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being  high  and  steep,  he  had  to  wait  to  be  fished  out,  making 

the  position  a  particularly  trying  one;  but  otherwise  no  harm 
oame  of  it. 

There  were  so  many  things  to  do  on  the  sea.  There  was  the 
cave  to  be  explored,  sliding  the  boat  into  the  narrow  opening, 
with  a  ducking  of  heads  to  avoid  the  jagged  rock.  Inside,  in 
the  soft  darkness  of  the  dome-shaped  chamber,  the  three  always 
had  a  feeling  of  awe,  and  the  mysterious  gurgling  and  sucking 
of  the  dark  water  made  little  thrills  run  down  their  backs. 
Then  there  was  always  the  panic  for  fear  the  tide  would  catch 
them,  and  the  sudden  rush  out  into  the  sunlight,  which  always 
seemed  more  cheerful  and  beautiful  than  ever  after  the  gloom 
of  the  cave.  There  was  the  island,  too,  where  one  could  play 
Robinson  Crusoe  to  perfection  (with  two  men  Friday),  only  one 
had  to  be  careful  of  the  prickly  pears,  which  would  send  their 
sharp  thorns  through  the  stoutest  of  little  boots,  and  to  remem- 
ber not  to  mind  the  palmettos,  which  always  rustled  as  if  they 
were  talking. 

Or,  on  days  when  the  breeze  blew  too  strongly  and  the  waves 
danced  too  high,  and  insisted  on  curling  over  into  little  white 
caps,  there  was  the  Turtle  Pond,  and  then  they  abandoned  the 
big  white  row-boat  and  took  to  the  punt,  in  which  three  was 
just  a  fit,  and  which,  though  boasting  of  no  paint  but  a  coat  of 
tar,  and  having  no  bow  or  stern  distinguishable  (going  forward 
or  backward  with  equal  ease),  was  as  much  loved  and  cherished 
as  the  row-boat.  The  Turtle  Pond  had  only  a  narrow  entrance, 
through  which  the  tide  rushed  in  and  out  with  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  hurry  and  turmoil.  The  entrance  had  iron  bars 
across  it  to  keep  the  turtles  in,  so  that  whenever  the  man  of  the 
estate  wanted  turtle  soup  for  dinner,  he  had  only  to  go  to  the 
pond  with  a  net  and  would  come  back  with  a  good  sized  turtle, 
turned  on  his  back,  waving  his  flippers  and  opening  and  shut- 
ting his  mouth  pathetically.  The  pond  was  lined  with  dark, 
glossy-leaved  mangroves,  looking  as  if  they  stood  on  stilts  in 
the  water,  afraid  of  wetting  their  petticoats,  while  with  their 
curved  stems  reaching  out  into  the  pond,  they  seemed  to  be 
meditating  taking  another  step  forward.  The  bottom  of  the 
pond  was  lined  with  turtle-grass,  reaching  long,  slimy  fingers 
upward,  and  coming  so  close  to  the  surface  in  some  places  that 
at  low  tide,  the  punt  could  just  slide  over  the  top.  This  made 
the  water  dark  and  mysterious  looking,  and  it  had  none  of  the 
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color  or  sparkle  of  the  sea  outside.  So  it  lay,  a  calm,  dark  lake, 
fringed  by  the  silent  mangroves,  in  which  no  bird  built  its  nest, 
and  through  which  no  sunlight  could  filter.  Oh,  the  delights 
of  this  place  !  —  to  row  close  to  the  mangroves,  to  gaze  down 
into  the  dark  depths  of  the  water,  startled  by  a  turtle  who  had 
come  to  the  surface  to  breathe  and  had  dived  deep  again,  leav- 
ing no  trace  behind  but  the  circle  of  ripples,  gradually  widen- 
ing till  they  disappeared.  And  then,  at  one  place  in  the  pond, 
a  branch  lifted,  a  stout  push  from  three  pair  of  arms,  and  the 
punt  glides  into  a  leafy  bower,  cool  and  silent,  with  all  the  world 
shut  out.  This  is  not  fearful,  like  the  cave,  but  soothing  and 
cooling  for  little  flushed  faces,  hot  with  exertion.  The  eldest  of 
the  three  reaches  her  hand  into  the  dark  water  and  pulls  up  a 
stem  of  the  mangrove  which  has  not  yet  reached  the  bottom  and 
rooted  itself ;  and  there,  growing  up  and  down  its  length  are 
sponges,  red  and  poisonous  and  vile  to  look  upon.  But  the  Mid- 
dle One  of  the  three  points  out,  growing  near  it,  something 
which  makes  up  for  this  poisonous  growth  by  its  beauty — a  sea 
anemone,  waving  its  long  feelers  gracefully  back  and  forth, 
showing  off  its  beautiful  pinks  and  blues,  and  all  the  time,  in 
spite  of  its  delicate,  rainbow  look,  reaching  and  reaching  for 
food.  And  then  the  Boy  finds  some  plump  green  sea- bottles, 
filled  with  salt  water,  which,  if  you  squeeze  them  at  the  right 
end,  send  out  a  fine  shower.  The  Boy  experiments  on  the  back 
of  his  sister's  neck,  and  there  is  screaming  and  laughter ;  a 
startled  turtle  splashes  his  flippers  and  dives  deeper  among  the 
mangrove  roots,  and  the  punt  slides  out  into  the  open,  brushing 
the  wet  leaves  of  the  trees  against  the  little  faces. 

Outside  the  Turtle  Pond,  near  the  entrance,  was  the  Fish 
Pond.  Unlike  the  turtles,  the  fish  were  kept  to  look  at,  not  to 
eat  ;  and  so  there  were  many  beautiful  kinds.  There  was  the 
king  of  the  pond,  the  mighty  old  red-rock  cod,  who  would  swim 
his  aristocratic  way  from  one  end  of  the  pond  to  the  other,  and 
woe  betide  any  of  the  little  fish  who  got  in  his  way.  There  were 
the  pretty  angel-fish  with  their  rainbow  tints  and  long  graceful 
tails,  who  swam  languidly  around,  very  self-conscious  and 
dainty.  There  was  the  ugly  black  Hamlet,  as  gloomy  looking 
as  his  namesake,  but  who,  on  white  sand,  could  turn  as  pale  as 
the  ghost ;  and  there  was  the  cow-fish  with  his  two  little  horns 
and  his  snout  like  a  pig's,  altogether  most  plebian-looking,  and 
many  others,  who  all  came  round  to  be  fed  whenever  anybody 
appeared. 
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This  v*>rv  Fish  1*011(1  afforded  another  sport,  for  must.  qoI  the 

fish  l>ti  fed,  and  what  did  they  liko  better  than  the  little  fish 
which  came  in  shoals  outside  the  pond  ?  Therefore,  it  was 
proper  and  right  to  catch  these  little  fish  ;  and  in  the  cool  of  the 
day,  the  Eldest  and  the  Boy  would  seat  themselves  on  the  rock, 
with  hook  and  line,  and  haul  in  little  grey  snappers,  till  they 
had  a  supper  for  the  big  fish.  The  Middle  One,  being  very 
tender-hearted,  could  not  bear, to  catch  the  grey  snappers,  even 
to  keep  the  big  fish  from  starving,  and  could  not  see  that  she 
was  equally  cruel,  whenever  she  ate  turtle  steak.  The  big  fish 
certainly  did  go  about  their  feeding  in  rather  a  greedy  way. 
The  young  anglers  would  throw  in  a  grey  snapper,  who  would 
dart  away  for  the  side,  with  all  the  fish  in  full  pursuit,  but  he 
was  sure  to  be  gobbled  up  by  one  of  them,  generally  the  red- 
rock  cod,  who  never  knew  when  he  had  enough,  and  would 
swim  around  the  pool  with  the  tail  of  his  last  victim  sticking 
out  of  his  mouth,  looking  mournful  because  he  was  quite  full. 
"  Oh,  red-rock  cod,  don't  gobble  so  fast.  You'll  get  digestion", 
the  Boy  would  cry,  getting  mixed  in  his  medical  terms. 

They  did  not  angle  for  the  fishes'  supper  alone,  but  for  their 
own,  sometimes  ;  for  what  is  better  eating  than  craw-fish  ? 
Now  this  is  the  manner  the  three  fished  for  craw-fish.  They 
tied  to  the  end  of  long  strings,  red  flannel  rags,  and  weighted 
them  down  with  stones.  Then  they  looked  along  the  rocks  till 
they  saw  two  long  feelers  sticking  out  from  some  crevice.  Ha  ! 
Ha !  Mr.  Crawfish,  your  days  are  numbered  !  When  that  red 
rag  is  lowered  temptingly  before  you,  you  will  think  it  is  some- 
thing good  to  eat  and  will  greedily  reach  for  it.  Then  the  child 
at  the  other  end  of  the  string  will  patiently  wait  till  you  have 
stuffed  it  all  in  your  mouth  and  quite  swallowed  it,  and  then  a 
sudden  jerk  of  the  string  and  you  will  be  lying  on  your  back  in 
the  sand,  angrily  doubling  up  and  undoubling  your  tail.  But  all 
to  no  purpose — you  will  soon  be  in  the  pot,  turning  a  beautiful 
red,  and  later,  well  seasoned  with  oil  and  vinegar,  you  will  be 
set  before  three  hungry  children. 

But  if  the  sea  brought  forth  beautiful  creatures  to  be  admired, 
it  also  had  in  its  depths  vile  monsters  to  be  feared  and  shud- 
dered at.  There  were  octopuses,  with  long,  fleshy,  horribly 
pink  arms  and  evil  eyes  protruding  from  a  fat  body.  The  Mid- 
dle One  always  thought  they  looked  like  the  picture  of  Caliban 
in  the  Shakespeare ;  and  not  the  least  horrible  thing  about  these 
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creatures  was  the  Uriah  Heap  fashion  in  which  they  siddled  off 
when  they  discovered  they  were  being  watched.  There  were 
also  the  squids,  who  vomited  forth  black  fluid  when  a  stone  was 
tossed  at  them  and  made  good  their  retreat  under  cover  of  its 
darkness  ;  and  most  to  be  feared  of  all  were  the  sharks.  These 
were  not  very  plentiful,  but  in  summer  they  would  follow  ships 
into  the  harbor  and  then  wander  around,  trying  to  get  out, 
showing  a  fin  occasionally  and  following  a  boat,  now  and  then. 
The  three  once  saw  a  shark  caught.  She  was  a  huge  creature 
with  several  baby  sharks  around  her  ;  and  when  she  was  hauled 
up  the  bank  with  a  rope  around  her  gills,  leaving  a  ghastly 
bloody  path  behind  her,  she  fixed  the  Middle  One  with  her 
glassy  eye  till  that  maiden  shook  in  her  little  shoes.  "  Oh,  it's 
looking  at  me  ",  she  wailed  ;  and  I  believe  there  was,  for  her,  a 
human  anguish  in  the  suffering  mother-shark's  gaze. 

But  if  these  creatures  of  the  sea  were  terrible,  the  sea,  itself, 
was  more  terrible  when  a  hurricane  aroused  it.  They  knew 
when  one  was  on  its  way  by  the  deep,  distant,  foreboding  thun- 
der of  the  ocean.  "  Hark",  they  would  say.  "the  South  Shore 
is  roaring.  There  will  be  a  storm  ".  Then  the  sea  would  grow 
a  deep  blue  or  a  livid  green,  or  (most  terrible  of  all)  a  dead  cold 
grey.  The  waves  would  dash  themselves  against  the  rocks, 
white  with  anger,  and  the  wind  would  howl  and  shriek  and 
fling  the  salt  against  the  window,  where  three  awe-struck  little 
faces  would  be  pressed  against  the  pane,  watching  the  storm. 
The  next  morning,  while  the  waves  were  still  heaving  and  toss- 
ing, the  beach  would  be  edged  with  yellow  foam,  which  the 
wind  blew  up  the  shore,  and  they  would  find  on  the  sand  bright 
sea-weeds,  which  had  been  wrenched  from  their  deep-sea  home 
and  tossed  up  there  to  die. 

This  was  the  horror  of  the  sea  as  the  three  knew  it !  It  had 
its  mystic  phases,  too.  In  the  warm  tropical  evening,  after  tea 
and  before  bedtime,  when  they  lay  on  the  grass  by  the  date 
palm,  whose  branches  showed  dark  and  stiff  against  the  sky, 
and^ watched  thejmoon  rise  over  the  water,  making  a  long  sil- 
very wake  from  them  to  it — there  was  the  mystery.  Or,  on 
moonless  nights,  when  all  the  stars  were  out,  softer,  somehow, 
than  they  are  in  this  northern  climate,  three  pairs  of  little  feet 
would  be  dipped  in  the  water  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
phosphorese  glitter  and  sparkle  with  every  stir.  Each  ripple 
would  be  freighted  with  diamonds  ;  every  wave  as  it  lapped  the 
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shore,  would  throw  up  a  shower  of  them  ;  the  old  white  boat 
would  be  surrounded  with  their  glory  ;  all  was  changed  to  a 
fairyland,  wonderful  beyond  telling.  But  at  last  this  beauty 
must  be  left.  Bedtime  will  come  and  nurses  will  call.  The  Boy 
sends  a  last  wonderful  sparkling  shower  outwards,  and  then  all 
three  go  into  the  big  bare  nursery,  soon  to  be  dreaming,  safe  be- 
hind mosquito-nets.  And  the  sea  is  kind  to  them  to  the  very 
last,  and  they  fall  asleep  with  the  soft  lullaby  of  her  lapping 
waves  in  their  ears. 

Lucy  Webb  Hastings. 


RODERICK,    THE  KNIGHT 

Then  up  rose  gaily  Roderick,  Knight — 
Sword  on  his  hip  and  spur  on  his  heel, 

His  stride  like  the  panther's,  long  and  light, 
His  eye  like  a  sunbeam  flash  on  steel. 

"  God  willing,"  he  said,  u  it  is  done,  my  King, 
Yet  if  I  win  not  to  Acre,  then,  well. 

Still,  I  will  hold  you  your  signet  ring 
'Gainst  the  Paynim  hosts  or  the  hosts  of  Hell ! 


In  the  sea-girt  towers  of  Aboukir 

Captive  and  wounded  lay  Roderick,  Knight, 
Watching  the  waves  below  him — sheer 

Three  hundred  feet  in  the  evening  light. 

Yet,  when  they  entered,  his  captives  there, 
He  faced  them,  leaning  against  the  wall, 

In  his  hand  the  broken  sword-blade  bare, 
In  his  eye  defiance  for  them  all. 

And  they  told  him  how  in  the  fight  the  King 
Had  lost,  and  fled  them  and  ended  the  strife, 

And  if  he  would  tell  them  where  lay  the  ring 
They  were  minded  to  give  him  freedom  and  life. 

"  Yea,  I  believe  !"  quoth  Roderick,  Knight, 

"  Verily  yea,  I  believe  my  King 
Has  turned  him  traitor  and  left  the  fight." 

I  am  minded  to  buy  my  life  for  a  ring  | 
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"  Lo  here,  my  Lords  !"  and  it  flashed  on  high 
And  Roderick  sprang  to  the  coping  low, 

Hung — and  defied  them,  and  leapt  with  a  cry- 
To  the  sea  three  hundred  feet  below. 

In  the  midst  of  his  victory-field  the  King 
Heard  the  message  from  Acre  and  bowed  his  head. 

"  I  would  rather  lose  Acre  and  the  signet-ring, 
Thrice  over,  than  one  such  man",  he  said. 

Fanny  Hastings. 


VESPERS 

The  twilight  dusk  encircles  our  fair  earth. 

In  the  pale  heavens  rest  the  tired  clouds  ; 

The  slender  spires  lift  their  crosses  high. 

This  is  the  hour  for  reverence,  when  the  shrouds 

And  wrappings  of  our  altars  are  removed, 

And  all  the  images  adored,  revealed. 

Here  is  some  saint,  whose  holy  life 

Has  guided  our  perplexed  hearts,  and  sealed 

Our  souls  to  God.    Above  the  candle's  flame 

The  smiling  mother's  face,  and,  too,  the  Child, 

The  symbol  of  all  holy  joy  and  pain, 

Of  sacrifice,  and  resignation  mild. 

Beyond  them  gleams  again  the  cross, 

The  sign  of  heavenly  gain,  through  earthly  loss. 

Rina  Maude  Greene. 


SKETCHES 

A  Lyric  of  Two  Lights 

Oh,  the  earth  is  full  of  golden  light, 
And  the  sky  is  white  and  fair, 
And  gladness  touches  me  with  night, 
The  gladness  of  the  air 
That  hath  no  care. 

And  yet  as  I  turn  away,  I  long 
For  that  strange  sad  light  of  your  eyes, 
It  haunts  me  like  a  passing  song, 
And  hath  more  power  to  tranquilize 
Than  all  the  skies  ! 

Helen  Flora  McAfee. 


Sara  fished  uncomfortably  under  the  bed  in  a  debris  of  tissue 
paper,  suit  cases,  and  modiste's  boxes  for  her  missing  slipper. 

Having  found  it,  she  surveyed 

The  Thorny  Road  to  Eden  herself  in  the  mirror  monopo- 
lizing its  entire  extent  with  a 
sigh  of  relief.  The  two  other  bridesmaids  occupying  the  room 
having  covered  all  the  available  furniture  with  their  immedi- 
ately necessary  gowns,  had  betaken  themselves  off  for  a  final 
commendatory  glance  at  the  bride,  and  Sara  had  the  room  to 
herself.  For  a  minute  she  rejoiced  in  the  privilege  of  using  the 
whole  mirror.  She  wanted  to  pat  and  pull  her  chiffon  hat  and 
its  sweeping  white  plume  until  it  was  as  becoming  as  possible. 
She  objected  to  having  her  appearance  largely  a  matter  of 
natural  good  looks,  when  Louise  Walbridge's  brother  was  one 
of  the  ushers.  The  calm  voice  of  the  bride  in  the  next  room 
startled  her.  It  was  as  sweet  and  unruffled  as  if  its  owner  were 
dressing  for  a  mere  women's  luncheon  or  some  equally  unex- 
citing function;  but  there  was  a  tone  in  it  that  was  like  Julian's — 

669 
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Julian's  indeed  !  Sara's  misery,  momentarily  forgotten,  en- 
shrouded her  afresh.  Just  that  morning  she  had  found  that 
Julian  Walbridge  was  a  factor  in  her  life  which  she  must  hence- 
forth do  without.  She  carefully  removed  a  golf  skirt,  a  pink 
silk  kimona  and  a  blue  chiffon  gown  from  the  nearest  chair,  and 
sitting  down  went  over  in  her  mind  the  events  that  had  led  to 
this  disturbing  decision. 

It  was  only  yesterday  she  had  come  to  Meadowhurst,  the 
Walbridge  country  place,  to  be  bridesmaid  for  Louise  Wal- 
bridge. Of  course  her  eagerness  to  come  had  been  in  no  wise 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  Julian  was  to  be  an  usher.  Louise 
had  been  her  best  friend  at  boarding-school.  She  hadn't  seen 
Julian  since  the  summer  before  when  she  had  met  him  at  East- 
hampton.  He  had  been  in  Europe  all  winter,  and  she  had 
thought  it  probable  he  was  still  there.  But  it  was  Julian  him- 
self, with  his  mother,  who  met  her  at  the  little  country  station 
and  drove  her  over  the  hill  road  to  Meadowhurst, — Julian,  just 
as  big,  and  handsome,  and  fun-loving,  —  and  that  evening,  at  a 
small  dance  at  the  house,  just  as  devotedly  careful  of  her  com- 
fort and  as  unenthusiastically  polite  to  the  other  girls  as  in  the 
old  Easthampton  days.  He  had  gone  off,  during  two  dances, 
with  Virginia  Lee, —  Sara  remembered  now, —  but  he  had  spent 
all  the  rest  of  the  evening  near  her.  She  had  lain  awake  that 
night,  wondering  if  certain  things  he  had  said  were  just  char- 
acteristic of  Julian,  or  if  they  meant  something  more, 
anticipating  the  golf  game  planned  for  the  morrow.  It  came 
over  her  sadly,  the  little  buoyant  thrill  with  which  she  had  met 
Julian  on  the  porch  in  the  early  morning.  There  had  been 
something  in  the  sparkle  of  the  waves  on  the  distant  river,  in 
the  sunlight  lying  warm  on  the  pink  roses  in  the  garden,  in  the 
very  scampering  of  the  dogs  across  the  lawn,  that  had  made  a 
perfect  setting  for  her  own  feeling  that  everything  was  well 
with  everyone. 

"A  caddy  ?"  Julian  had  said.  "  Perish  the  thought !  Here, 
youngster,  take  this  and  go  over  to  the  store  at  Lodgeville  and 
eat  everything  in  sight.  Don't  stop  until  I  telegraph  you/' 
And  the  caddy,  with  eyes  like  saucers,  had  obediently  departed, 
leaving  them  to  tramp  together  through  the  dewy  grass  on  the 
links,  the  whole  out-of-doors  smiling  at  them.  There  was  ap- 
parently no  one  else  on  the  links  so  early,  therefore  it  could  not 
have  been  the  embarrassment  of  spectators  that  made  them 
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both  foozle  and  Bli06  their  halls,  and  land  firmly  in  sand  hunkers 

and  rocky  fence  corners. 

When  Sara  had  persistent  ly  driven  three  haskella  into  a  large 
and  an  transparent  pool  on  the  sixth  hole,  and  .Julian  had  loel  a 
brand  new  ball  on  a  perfectly  open  fair-green,  they  had  both 
sat  down  under  a  tree,  in  despair. 

"I  can't  play  golf  this  morning."  said  Julian. 

"  Indeed  ?"  retorted  Sara.  "I  appreciate  your  telling  me 
that,  Mr.  Walbridge.     I  adore  being  confided  in." 

"  If  you're  going  to  be  impertinent  to  me,  Miss  Smith,  when 
I  haven't  seen  you  since  the  Philadelphia  centennial,  you  shall 
join  your  three  precious  balls  in  that  particularly  inviting  pond. 
Besides,  I'm  in  no  mood  to  be  treated  so.  I  came  out  this  morn- 
ing feeling  a  little," — he  broke  off  suddenly — "  I  hoped  you'd  be 
kind  to  me."  There  was  that  in  his  voice  which  Sara  had  recog- 
nized as  a  danger  signal. 

14  Let's  play  the  next  hole  and  retrieve  our  reputations,"  she 
had  said,  hastily.  She  had  always  said  something  of  the  kind 
on  hearing  that  tone  in  other  men's  voices,  but  then  she  had 
done  it  willingly.  Now  she  said  it  eagerly,  to  persuade  herself 
that  she  really  didn't  want  Julian  to  talk  that  way. 

"  I  don't  want  to  play  golf  any  more,"  Julian  had  answered, 
sitting  down  determinedly  beside  her.  "  This  is  the  day  of  days 
for  one  member  of  the  Walbridge  family,  isn't  it,  though  ? 
Louise  isn't  on  earth  at  all,  for  all  her  apparent  serenity.  She 
and  Walter  are  up  in  some  small  but  satisfactory  seventh 
heaven,  enjoying  a  private  and  peculiar  Eden  all  their  own.  It 
makes  a  chap  lonesome  some  way.  I  want  an  Eden,  too.  I  have 
thought  of  you  all  winter,  Sara.  I  have  carried  this  with  me 
everywhere."  He  opened  his  watch  as  he  spoke.  In  the  back 
was  a  tiny  withered  rosebud.  "You  wore  it  the  night  I  left 
Easthampton  and  I  stole  it.  When  I  saw  you  at  the  station 
yesterday  I  knew  you  were  just  the  same,  and  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  —  " 

"What  brand  of  worms  are  you  early  birds  after,  may  I  ask?" 
inquired  a  mocking  voice.  A  brilliant  expanse  of  dazzling  white 
pique*,  topped  by  a  pink  hunting-coat,  flashed  before  them,  and 
there  stood  Virginia  Lee,  laughing  and  pointing  her  finger 
at  them. 

Sara  knew  she  had  flashed,  but  Julian  had  smiled  imperturba- 
ble and  said,  "  Hello,  Virginia  !    What  mischief  are  you  up  to? 
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Carson  serenaded  you  pretty  early  this  morning.  Sit  here  on 
this  green  velvet  couch,  won't  you  ?  It  will  set  off  your  bril- 
liant glory.  You  certainly  beat  even  the  lilies  of  the  field,  to 
say  nothing  of  Soloman." 

"Why,  I'm  looking  for  my  locket,"  said  Virginia.  "I  think 
I  lost  it  out  here  with  you  last  night  after  dinner,  but  I  didn't 
notice  it  until  a  few  minutes  ago.  Come  and  help  me  look  for 
it  —  you  two." 

Sara  had  poked  through  the  grass,  her  eyes  steadily  on  the 
ground.  Though  she  would  not  acknowledge  it,  she  was  furious 
with  Virginia  for  interrupting  them.  Suddenly,  as  she  looked 
up,  something  on  Virginia's  shirt  waist  flashed  and  sparkled  in 
the  sunlight.  It  was — why,  it  was  the  pin  of  Julian's  fraternity. 
Something  in  Sara's  heart  felt  dull  and  queer.  She  recalled 
some  gossip  heard  in  town.  "The  Wal bridges  are  crazy  to 
have  Julian  marry  Virginia  Lee.  He  used  to  be  very  attentive 
to  her  when  he  was  in  college.  It  will  undoubtedly  make  a 
match  some  day."  Sara  looked  cautiously  at  Julian.  There 
was  no  pin  on  his  waistcoat  where  he  always  used  to  wear  it. 
Virginia  was  wearing  Julian's  pin.  She  had  been  out  walking 
with  him  on  the  links  by  moonlight.  That  meant  but  one  thing, 
of  course.  Sara  swallowed  a  lump  in  her  throat,  angrily. 
Julian,  then,  had  been  playing  with  her,  merely  joking,  seeing 
how  much  he  could  say  to  her  in  fun,  laughing  meanwhile  in 
his  sleeve.  He  was  perfectly  horrid  and  not  at  all  a  gentleman. 
Sara  had  bent  down  by  the  stile  just  then  and  picked  up  a 
locket.  On  one  side  were  Virginia's  initials,  on  the  other,  "J. 
W."  and  the  fraternity  emblem.  That  was  proof  enough.  She 
received  Virginia's  delighted  thanks  quietly  and  started  back 
towards  the  house  with  her.  When  Julian  proposed  that  they 
finish  the  game,  Sara  had  said  rather  sharply  that  she  was  tired 
and  wanted  to  rest  for  the  wedding  that  afternoon. 

Sara  hadn't  seen  him  since,  and  now  it  was  almost  time  for 
the  ceremony.  She  wiped  away  some  tears  that  were  threaten- 
ing her  blue  gown  as  the  girls  came  flocking  in,  and  then  all 
was  confusion  until  the  wedding  march  sounded  below  and  they 
all  filed  slowly  down  the  wide  flower-decked  staircase. 

The  air  was  solemnly  oppressive  all  through  the  ceremony, 
and  every  one  looked  responsible  and  nervous  except  the  bride 
who  was  serenity  itself.  Not  until  they  were  all  seated  around 
the  bride's  table  and \ Major  Hammond  had  said  something  fun- 
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ny.  was  the  strain  relieved.     Sara  found  .Julian  <>n  her  riurht  ami 

the  Major  on  her  left.     Virginia  was  on  the  other  side  of  Jnlian. 

Sara  gave  Major  Hammond  the  liveliest  hour  lie  ever  Bpenl  at  a 
table,  and  responded  to  Julian's  friendly  overtures  BOCOOlly  that 

at  length  he  grew  silent  in  puzzled  bewilderment.    All  that 

evening  she  kept  the  Major,  nothing  loathe,  by  her  side,  and 
gave  Julian  never  a  chance  to  come  near  her.  And  she  was  to 
leave  at  eight  the  next  morning. 

She  appeared  at  that  hour,  the  dark  circles  under  her  eyes 
belying  her  smiling  vivaciousness.  Major  Hammond  claimed 
the  privilege  of  escorting  her  to  the  station  wagon  where  two 
other  girls  were  waiting.  Virginia,  it  appeared,  was  to  remain 
over  Sunday.     "  Naturally,"  thought  Sara,  bitterly. 

Julian  followed  Sara  and  the  Major  along  the  veranda.  When 
the  Major  was  a  few  steps  ahead,  Julian  seized  Sara's  hand. 

"When  can  I  come  to  see  you  ?"  he  said  hurriedly.  "I  must 
know  what  the  trouble  is.  I  don't  deserve  to  be  treated  this 
way!" 

Sara  wrenched  her  hand  away.  "You  are  insufferably  rude!" 
she  said  fiercely  under  her  breath. 

Julian  turned  abruptly  back  to  the  house,  and  Major  Ham- 
mond, glancing  around,  saw  Sara  coming  behind  him  alone. 
Virginia  waved  good-bye  from  the  bay  window.  The  pin  was 
in  her  Ascot  tie. 

Sara,  alone  in  the  train,  thinking  it  over  miserably  for  the 
fiftieth  time,  was  aroused  by  a  voice  at  her  side.  Turning,  she 
saw  Jack  W'illiams,  Julian's  old  room-mate  at  Yale. 

"Sara  Smith,  as  I'm  a  lawyer,"  he  said,  shaking  hands  joy- 
ously, "  and  you've  come  from  the  Walbridge  wedding,  haven't 
you  ?  Please  tell  me  all  about  it.  I  wanted  to  be  there  so  much, 
but  I  had  to  go  up  country  on  business  and  couldn't  manage  it. 
Did  you  see  Virginia  Lee  ?  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  Sara. 
You  see,  we  are  going  to  announce  it  next  week,  any  way  —  I 
mean  about  Virginia  and  me — we're  engaged.  I'm  coming  back 
to  Meadowhurst  for  Sunday." 

Sara  gasped.  "Oh,  I  do  congratulate  you,  Jack."  It  all  came 
to  her  in  a  flash  —  the  pin  —  the  initials  on  the  locket.  Jack 
belonged  to  Julian's  fraternity  and  had  the  same  initials.  By 
the  time  the  next  station  was  reached  Sara  had  none  some  rapid 
thinking. 
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"Will  you  send  a  telegram  for  me,  please,  Jack  ?"  and  Jack, 
thinking  her  rather  unsympathetic,  did  so. 

And  that  is  why  Mrs.  Walter  Clark's  honeymoon  was  inter- 
rupted two  days  later  by  a  telegram  from  her  brother,  which 
said  :  "Your  monopoly  of  Eden  broken — another  trust  formed. 
Ask  Sara." 

Klara  Elisabeth  Frank. 


The  Sad  Story  of  the  Sentimental  Pumpkin 

A  pumpkin  in  a  garden  grew, 
Renowned  for  sentiment, 
Who  languished  in  his  lowly  state 
And  would  not  be  content. 

He  often  used  to  fall  in  love, 
And  make  up  poetry  too, 
Instead  of  trying  to  get  fat 
As  other  pumpkins  do. 

He  scorned  the  good  brown  soil  on  which 
His  brothers  healthy  grew, 
And  from  his  blossom  in  would  drink 
Only  the  finest  dew. 

His  conduct  gave  to  all  his  friends 
A  theme  for  jests  and  glee, 
But  was  to  his  mamma  a  source 
Of  great  anxiety. 

"  My  child,"  she  said,  "  you  must  eat  more. 
I  wish  that  you  would  try  ; 
Or  when  quite  cooked  you  will  not  make 
A  single  good-sized  pie." 

"  Pie ! "  sighed  her  sentimental  son, 
"Ah,  mother,  can't  you  see 
That  such  a  vulgar  fate  as  that 
Is  not  in  store  for  me  ? 

"  Nay,  nay,  'tis  of  a  death  far  more 
Poetic  that  I  dream, — 
I  dare  to  hope  I  shall  be  sliced 
And  buried  in  whipped  cream." 
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And  though  hifl  wise  liiaiiiina  MRUCOd 

Him  time  an. I  time  again 

Thai  pumpkins  are  not  served  thai  way, 

Her  WOrdfl  wviv  all  in  vain. 

So,  while  his  brother  pumpkins  urrew 
And  fattened  day  by  day, 
He  languished  ever  more  and  more, 
And  slowly  pined  away. 

And  when  the  autumn  came  around 
And  brought  the  time  for  pie, 
This  poor  deluded  pumpkin  was 
Quite  withered  up  and  dry. 

Alas  !  where  are  his  lofty  dreams 
Of  high  poetic  fate  ? 
They  made  a  lantern  of  his  skin, 
And  pigs  his  in  sides  ate  ! 

Margaret  Hamilton  Wagenhals. 


A  Valentine  to  Genesis 

Dear  Jennie  Siss,  I  know  that  you 

Have  claimants  by  the  score. 
There's  "J."  and  "  P."  and  "D."  and  "  E." 

And  many  a  redactor. 

Some  were  'mongst  Judah's  prophets  found, 

While  some  her  altars  tended. 
Some  from  her  ruined  shrines  were  brought, 

And  some  the  others  blended. 

But  Jennie,  dear,  I  pray  decline 

Their  presents,  suits,  and  posies, 
And  deign  to  be  the  Valentine 

Of  your  devoted  Moses. 

Margaret  Wilson  McCutchen. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Thorndyke  drove  out  of  the  carriage 
entrance  of  the  Riding  and  Driving  Club  and  started  for  the 

park.     At  the  corner,   Mr.  Thorndyke 

Backing  a  Winner      stopped   the   horses   and   waited  for  a 

trolley-car  to  pass.     On  the  other  side 

of  the  tracks  were  a  girl  and  a  man  on  horseback.     Both  their 

horses  were  playing  circus,  objecting  to  this  hindrance  from 
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getting  back  to  the  club, — to  this  terrifying  horse-bogie,  —  a 
gong-ringing  trolley.  The  effect  upon  the  two  riders  was 
decidedly  different.  The  girl  appeared  as  comfortable  as  if  she 
were  in  a  rocking-chair  instead  of  a  saddle.  With  an  amused 
expression  she  watched  the  man,  a  good-looking  fellow,  but  cer- 
tainly not  at  his  ease  on  a  horse. 

As  the  car  passed,  the  girl  saw  the  carriage  and  called  out, 
"I'm  going  to  jump  your  new  hunter  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Bobby. 
I  know  you'll  let  me.  You're  such  a  dear."  She  had  let  her 
reins  run  loose  and  was  paying  no  attention  to  her  mount.  The 
sorrel  mare  shied  over  and  bumped  into  the  man,  who  was 
busily  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  raise  his  hat  to  the  Thorn- 
dykes.  He  thereupon  proceeded  to  drop  hat  and  riding  crop 
on  the  car  tracks.  He  looked  the  picture  of  despair  and 
discomfort. 

A  flash  of  scorn  came  over  the  girl's  face.  "  Sha'n't  I  send  a 
groom  out  to  pick  those  up  ?  "  she  said,  and  cantered  up  to  the 
paddock  door.  The  young  man  dismounted,  picked  up  his  hat 
and  crop  and  led  his  horse  into  the  carriage  entrance. 

"  Don't  rubber,  Marie/' said  Mr.  Thorndyke.  "  Surely,  you 
can't  be  infatuated  with  that  Johnny's  horsemanship,  can  you  ? 
He's  a  stick  and  utterly  impossible." 

"A  stick  !  Well,  I  should  say  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Thorndyke, 
"but  it's  up  to  us  to  prove  he's  not  impossible.  Can't  you  see, 
Bobby,  it's  a  tragedy.  You're  slow,  my  dear.  Those  children 
are  daffy  about  each  other,  but  he  can't  ride,  and  she's  been 
brought  up  to  think  she  despises  anyone  who  can't.  Not  con- 
genial and  all  that !  Why,  they're  exactly  fitted  for  each  other. 
Therefore,  my  dear,  he's  going  to  learn  to  manage  a  horse,  and 
as  you're  the  best  rider  I've  ever  met— did  you  get  that  ? — you've 
got  to  teach  him." 

"I  bow  to  fate  and  my  wife  when  she  goes  in  for  match- 
making.    Of  course  you've  planned  every  detail." 

Mrs.  Bobby,  laying  down  the  law,  always  amused  Bobby. 
That  was  why  they  got  along  so  well,  perhaps. 

"I  might  as  well  confess,"  said  Mrs.  Thorndyke,  laughingly, 
"  I've  asked  him  to  dine  with  us  next  Tuesday.  I  found  it  all 
out  only  yesterday.  Don't  giggle,  Bobby.  Look  out  for  your 
off -horse.  I've  had  suspicions  before.  Now,  see  here  !  He  only 
goes  to  law  lectures  mornings,  so  you  can  take  him  down  to 
the  racing  stables  every  afternoon.     He's  to  pretend  that  he's 
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stopped  riding.  You  teach  him  everything,—  jen  de  barre,  tilt- 
ing, tent-pegging,  polo,  and  all  necessary  jargon.  Make  him 
jump  every  fence  ho  sees  and  put  your  hurdles  high,  man. 
Then,  Bel]  him  a  ripping  horse  or  two.    ( >h,  he's  one  of  the  rich 

Wallaces,  you  know,  millions  of  his  own  soon.  Harvard  and 
all  that,  too." 

''Just  as  you  say,  my  dear,"  replied  the  ever-genial  Mr.  Thorn- 
dyke.  "They're  to  be  at  dinner  Tuesday  ?  Hope  she  doesn't 
take  the  bit  in  her  teeth  and  kick  as  she  just  did.  Shall  I  let 
the  horses  out  a  bit,  my  dear  ?  There  aren't  many  on  the  road 
so  we'll  hit  it  up  as  far  as  Howe's.  How's  this  for  hock  action?" 
And  Mrs.  Bobby  smiled  appreciatingly. 

Two  months  later,  the  Horse  Show  at  the  Club  was  in  full 
swing.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorndyke,  in  their  box,  were  leaning 
over  the  rail  and  gazing  intently  at  the  classes  being  exhibited 
in  the  ring.  They  appeared  more  interested  in  the  horses  than 
in  the  conversation  and  appearance  of  the  other  people  in  the 
box.'  They  watched  appreciatively  the  silently  moving,  grace- 
ful roadsters.  They  were  enthusiastic  when  Mr.  Thorndyke's 
sensational  four,  with  great  jangling  of  pole  chains  and  tooting 
of  horns,  carried  off  the  blue  ribbon.  They  were  sad  when 
Mrs.  Thorndyke's  compact  gray  went  the  way  of  the  gate. 

"  It's  wicked,  just  because  he  has  bad  manners.  I  didn't  try 
to  show  a  cow.  He's  too  full  of  fire  for  the  tan  bark,  with  rare 
action,  as  pure  as  rippling  water,  high  at  both  ends,  but  round 
and  full,  and  quick  and  snapping  too,"  sighed  Mrs.  Bobby. 

Mr.  Bobby  was  sympathetic,  so  he  changed  the  subject. 

"  Marie,"  he  said,  somewhat  sullenly,  ''look  at  that  girl. 
That's  merely  her  sixth  blue  and  you  expect  Wallace  to  win  the 
jumping  class.  I'll  bet  you  my  winning  four  to  your  losing 
gray,  that  she  runs  rings  around  him.  She  looks  too  well  in  a 
habit  for  any  gentlemanly  horse  not  to  do  his  best." 

Mrs.  Bobby,  doubting,  shook  her  head.  "This,  after  you've 
worked  at  Wallace  ?  Take  you  up.  Good  gracious  !  Here's 
the  class."  Mrs.  Thorndyke  gripped  the  rail  with  her  white- 
gloved  hands. 

At  the  bugle  call,  the  horses  entered  the  ring.  The  girl  was 
mounted  on  a  slashing  bay  mare  with  a  blaze  and  three  white 
stockings,  strong  shoulders,  length  before  the  saddle,  and  a  well 
set  up  neck. 

The  last  to  enter  the  ring  was  Wallace.     The  girl  looked  up 
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in  a  surprised  way  and  made  some  remarks  to  one  of  her  oppo- 
nents. 

"She's  saying  mean  things,  I  know,  to  hide  the  fact  that  she's 
surprised  to  see  Wallace,"  said  Mrs.  Thorndyke,  excitedly. 
"  She'll  be  more  surprised  soon.  Oh,  why  don't  they  make  one 
or  the  other  of  them  jump  ?  Why  does  she  always  have  the 
judges'  eye  and  jolly  them  into  letting  her  jump  last  ?" 

"She  probably  has  a  penchant  for  climaxes,"  answered  Bobby, 
and  they  are  saving  him  because  the  judges  probably  have  a 
penchant  for  contrasts." 

"  Be  still !  He's  off !  Man,  man,  ride,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Bobby.     "Ride,  if  you  love  me, — love  her,  I  mean." 

The  groom  raised  the  rails  to  the  required  height.  The  official 
measurer  passed  his  standard  along  the  fence.  A  judge  gave 
Wallace  the  signal  to  start. 

"He's  charging  his  jumps,"  almost  sobbed  little  Mrs.  Thorn- 
dyke.  "No,  he  took  it  clear!  Plenty  of  daylight  under  him 
at  the  five-foot  fences  !  Oh,  man,  take  time.  Don't  rush  your 
jumps.  Steady  on  the  take-off  !  Don't  forget  the  six  feet  of 
rail.  Let  him  loose  before  you  get  to  the  wings.  Oh,  Bobby, 
he  must  win  ! " 

Wallace  was  using  his  head,  and  jumping  well.  At  the  very 
last  fence,  however,  his  horse  tipped  it  and  laid  one  stick  on  the 
ground.  Mrs.  Bobby  groaned,  but  everyone  else  applauded, 
including  the  girl  on  the  bay  mare.  It  was  the  best  perform- 
ance as  yet,  for  no  horse  had  made  a  perfect  record. 

The  girl  gave  a  little  toss  to  her  head,  gathered  up  her  reins 
and  started. 

Four  perfect  jumps  ! 

"Gad!"  remarked  Mr.  Thorndyke,  feelingly,  "I  believe  I 
must  be  anxious  to  lose  my  four." 

"  I'd  forgotten  the  four,"  said  his  wife.     "  Look,  Bobby." 

The  girl  had  a  very  determined  expression  as  she  passed  them. 
Her  lips  were  pressed  close  together  and  her  color  had  gone. 
She  tightened  her  reins.  The  bay  rose  too  soon  and  carried 
away  three  rails. 

The  girl  patted  the  horse's  neck  almost  apologetically  and 
tightened  the  reins  again.  A  mixture  of  horse,  bars,  grooms,  a 
girl  and  a  man,  ensued. 

"  Stupid  of  her  to  lose  her  nerve  and  snub  the  brute,"  said 
Mr.  Bobby. 
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Mrs.  Bobby  looked  at  him  wistfully.  "I  always  though  1 
men    slow.       Stupid,   did   you   say,    Bobby  ?       Let's   walk    up   t<» 

the  parlor  and  look  over  the  "Rider  and  Driver  until  the  crowd 

goes.      I  do  hate  a  push." 

The  paper,  however,  did  not  prove  as  engaging  as  usual.  In 
a  few  minutes  she  rose  and  went  over  to  her  husband  who  was 
looking  out  of  tho  big  window. 

A  very  good-looking  young  man  in  riding  togs  was  helping 
an  exceptionally  pretty  girl  into  her  carriage.  Suddenly  the  girl 
looked  up  and  made  some  apparently  commonplace  remark, 
but  the  light  in  her  eyes  was  not  commonplace  at  all. 

A  strange  expression  flashed  across  the  man's  face.  Riding 
togs  and  all,  he  threw  himself  into  the  brougham  and  slammed 
the  door. 

Mrs.  Bobby  looked  at  her  husband.     She  was  smiling. 

"I'm  not  so  absolutely  sure  I  won,"  she  said  softly,  and  for 
some  unaccountable  reason,  perhaps  because  no  one  was  in 
sight,  Mi*.  Bobby  kissed  her. 

Susan  Pratt  Kennedy. 


An  Unsung  Song 

A  wee  song  crept  within  my  heart 

One  lovely,  far-off  day, — 

It  nestled  in  the  deepest  part, 

And  there  I  bade  it  stay. 

I  kept  it  close  from  all  the  world, 

The  wee  and  dainty  thing. 

'Twas  sweeter  than  the  breath  of  life, — 

That  song  I  did  not  sing. 

Sometimes  a  longing  comes  to  me 

To  save  it  from  its  night, 

To  dress  it  warm  in  glowing  words 

And  let  it  see  the  light. 

But  the  little  song  will  never  heed 

The  tenderest  plea  I  bring. 

Ah  !  dearer  far  than  life  itself — 

The  songs  we  cannot  sing  ! 

Mary  Dorothea  Burnham. 
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Joe  and  I  sat  together  on  the  veranda  at  Government  House. 
The  violins  in  the  ball-room  were  playing  an  Hungarian  waltz 

softly.    One  Japanese  lantern  like  a  full 

A  Case  of  Identity  red  moon,  hung  over  our  heads.  Where 
light  streamed  from  the  open  windows 
it  lay  across  a  cool  white  path  and  outlined  grotesquely  a  clump 
of  palms.  The  wind  swayed  the  lantern  a  little  and  rattled  the 
palm-leaves.  We  lay  back  in  deep  cushioned  chairs  with  iced 
things  on  a  Turkish  table  between  us,  and  Joe  talked.  Joe 
always  talks  well,  but  somehow  I  felt  more  inclined  to  dream 
than  to  listen. 

"  I  remember,"  Joe  was  saying  and  his  voice  seemed  to  come 
from  a  long  distance,  "  I  remember  a  moonlight  night  I  spent 
at  Vergil's  tomb." 

"  Ah  ! "  I  soulfully  breathed. 

"  I  sat  beside  the  road  and  looked  across  the  valley  lying  be- 
fore me  in  the  Italian  moonlight  and  the  spell  of  Italy  crept 
over  me.  'The  stealing  may  and  mystery'  of  her  spirit! 
And  I  thought  as  one  always  does  of  the  lost  races  that  had 
passed  over  her  and  left  what?  —  to  mark  their  passing.  It 
seemed  to  me  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  dreams  of  dead  men, 
their  striving,  their  moiety  of  success,  their  despair  and  hope. 
And  then — do  you  know,  Artemisia — scepticism  seized  me  and 
I  found  myself  whimsically  wondering  whether  what  I  felt  in 
the  air  was  really  the  spirit  of  the  ages,  the  psychic  imprint  of 
lost  minds,  or  only  the  psychic  imprint  of  the  heady  idea  of  our 
later  poets,  that  Byronic  notion  that  has  seized  us  all  ?  Was  I 
communing  with  the  spirits  of  dead  heroes  or  only  with  his 
fancied  image  of  their  spirits  ?  Was  that  singular  oppression 
the  lasting  power  of  forgotten  ages  to  stir  men's  souls,  or  the 
creation  of  this  last  new  century  ?     What  was  it,  Artemisia  ?" 

Turning  to  me  he  knocked  a  teaspoon  from  the  table  and  it 
tinkled  on  the  floor.  Joe  and  his  refinements  of  metaphysics 
faded  away,  the  music  and  the  lights  grew  dim  in  the  distance — 
I  found  myself  back  in  past  ages.  I,  a  roly-poly  baby  of  five, 
with  grimy  bare  legs  stood  in  a  narrow  room  which  was,  yes,  a 
butler's  pantry.  Beside  me  was,  not  Joe  surely,  but  a  slender- 
headed  scrawny  boy,  and  a  teaspoon  tinkled  on  the  floor,  his 
fault,  of  course  ;  he  was  always  dropping  things.  I  held  in  my 
hands  a  jelly-fish — a  pink  one — on  the  point  of  melting  and  run- 
ning through  my  fingers. 
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"Meesy,  you  take  it." 

"I  took  it  last  time." 

"That  was  last  week,  an' I  got  put  in  the  closet  day  before 
yesterday." 

A  pause. 

"  If  you're  going  to  be  in  my  gang  you've  got  to  steal  what  I 
tell  you  to." 

"Well,  but  Joe,  what  can  I  do  wif  ze  jelly  ?" 

Useless  to  attempt  a  transfer  from  my  hand  to  Joe's  !  No 
pail  or  other  receptacle  in  sight.  Impossible  even  to  think  of 
going  outside  with  the  jelly-fish  and  again  running  the  gauntlet 
of  cooks  and  maids  ;  yet  stern  justice  decreed  that  it  was  my 
turn  to  commit  the  actual  theft.  What  we  coveted  was  a  plate 
of  kisses,  standing  on  the  lowest  shelf.  Beside  it  was  a  large 
suowy  angel-cake,  delicate,  alluring,  with  the  traditional  hole 
in  the  middle. 

"  Put  him  in  there  ! "  said  the  inspired  Joe. 

We  took  the  kisses.  We  left  the  jelly-fish,  mangled,  melting, 
odorous,  and  like  young  Ishmaels  we  stole  away,  and  ate,  with 
hands — I  well  remember  it — unwashed.  Ah  !  Joe,  Joe,  the 
paths  of  wickedness  down  which  you  led  my  baby  feet !  Not 
then  for  the  first  time  did  3^011  use  me  as  a  cat's  paw  for  your 
crimes  !  Nor  was  it  the  first  time  we  experienced  what  fol- 
lowed. How  well  I  remember  the  mother  who  took  you  by  the 
wrist  and  the  cries  which  rent  the  air ;  and  how  my  cries 
answered  yours,  for  you  were  led  to  the  east  bedroom,  and  I 
was  led  to  the  west  bedroom,  and  we — were — both — spanked  ! 

And  here  you  sit  and  talk  Italy  and  the  spirit  of  the  ages  to 
the  tune  of  Hungarian  waltzes.  What  was  it  the  psychology 
professors  used  to  say  about  identity  and  personality.  I  do  not 
remember,  but  it  is  evident  that  I  that  was  "  Meesy  "  am  now 
"  Artemisia,"  and  that  was  Joe — and  this  is  Joe  ! 

Fanny  Hastings. 
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When  Commencement  time  is  drawing  near,  there  is  one  col- 
lege habit  that  comes  ont  into  especially  strong  relief — the  habit 
of  making  ont  programs  years  before  they  are  to  be  used. 
This  seems  to  me  useless  for  three  reasons.  It  promotes  confu- 
sion, wastes  time  and  energy,  and  leaves  no  room  for  the  mood 
of  the  moment. 

Every  dance  at  the  Junior  Promenade  is  given  away  Sopho- 
more year,  and  when  the  fated  time  arrives  you  hear  nothing 
but  complaints.  One  girl  wrote  her  dances  in  the  back  of  her 
Bible  to  be  sure  to  remember  them  over  the  summer,  and  lost 
the  Bible,  another  left  college,  and  the  third  decided  not  to  ask 
a  man.  So  the  tale  goes  on,  and  in  the  end  the  old  program  has 
disappeared  with  all  the  time  and  energy  spent  on  it,  and  a  new 
one  has  been  built  up  in  its  place. 

It  is  not  only  the  Junior  Promenade,  but  I  have  even  heard  of 
Freshmen  of  such  nimble  imaginative  power  that  they  take  at 
a  bound  the  possible  stumbling  block  of  intervening  examina- 
tions, and  engage  Commencement  walks  ahead. 
Twenty  chances  to  one  the  friends  they  single  out  then  will  be 
enemies  or  acquaintances  by  the  end  of  the  four  years.  Strange 
thing  !  —  this  feverish  desire  to  cross  bridges  before  you  come  to 
them,  lest  by  some  chance  you  should  be  forced  to  cross  them 
alone.  Strange  thing  !  —  this  longing  to  plan  out  as  many  de- 
tails of  the  future  as  possible,  and  lay  them  away  in  cut  and 
dried  bundles  ! 

It  would  not  be  so  remarkable  if  only  one  or  two  people  had 
this  mania,  but  to  see  a  whole  class  frenziedly  respond  to  the 
rumor  "Everyone  is  engaging  dances  ahead"  makes  the  on 
looker  philosophize  about  the  sheephood  of  all  mortals. 

It  is  an  epidemic  which  spreads  like  wild  fire.  Let  one  person 
catch  the  germ  and  the  multitude  is  doomed.  What  is  the  germ 
like  that  starts  a  whole  class  making  plans?    Its  first  victims 
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must  be  people  of  very  one-sided  imaginations,  or  they  could 
never  look  so  far  and  at  t he  same  time  overlook  the  faol  that 
half  the  people  they  an*  gaily  planning  with,  will  probably 

leave    college   without    graduating,    lose    their    programs,    or 

take  a  lower  place  in  the  scale  of  their  affections.  Are  they 
conscious  leaders— those  first  victims  of  the  germ,  or  do  they 
belong  merely  to  the  type  of  the  forehanded — the  people  who 
would  ratiier  wait  an  hour  in  the  station  than  run  the  slightest 
risk  of  missing  the  train  ?  Good  cautious  souls  !  Do  they 
realize  the  commotion  they  are  causing  in  the  minds  of  fellow 
travellers,  who  know  there  is  time  but  feel  that  their  watches 
may  be  wrong  ?  They  are  not  leaders  but  drivers,  using  the 
bitterest  of  all  goads— the  fear  of  being  left,  or  of  having  to 
stand  while  others  who  came  before  you,  sit.  Sloth  is  the  most 
despised  in  America  of  all  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  its  result 
— having  to  take  the  left  overs — is  the  most  dreaded  of  punish- 
ments. Even  the  people  that  do  the  least,  like  to  look  busy 
and  make  impressive  lists  of  engagements  ahead.  They  crowd 
their  minds  and  memories  with  details  that  needn't  be  bothered 
with  for  weeks,  and  then  wonder  why  they  have  nervous  pros- 
tration. 

If  a  few  bold  spirits  should  make  a  stand  when  the  next 
rumor  that  "everybody  is  engaging  Commencement  walks "  is 
circulated,  and  refuse  to  bother  their  brains  until  the  week 
beforehand,  it  would  be  a  large  factor  in  simplifying  college  life. 
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To  speak  the  truth,  that  he  who  will  may  heed  : 
This  is  the  eloquence  that  forward  sweeps 
From  age  to  age,  that  merges  creed  with  creed 
And,  lastward,  of  Elysian  harvest  reaps. 
To  speak  the  truth,  that  he  who  runs  may  read 
And  bear  it  with  him  on  the  cloud-crossed  road : 
A  talisman  to  guard,  a  torch  to  lead, 
Largess,  Heav'n-sent,  is  this,  to  share  abroad. 
To  speak  the  truth — Our  dearest  fancies  breed 
Bright  transient  moths  ;  the  grace  of  idle  rhymes 
That  fills  today's,  may  fail  a  later  need- 
By  what  holds  true  for  ours  as  for  all  times 

Shall  unborn  years  our  song  and  labour  rate. 

To  speak  the  truth  :  this  is  it  to  be  great. 

Some  verse  or  passage  long  held  dear,  becomes  suddenly  dis- 
tasteful to  the  connoisseur  by  reason  of  its  appreciation  in  a 
mind  whose  taste  the  connoisseur  considers  inferior.  Possibly 
the  connoisseur  is  a  Pharisee ;  however  we  will  not  try  to  con- 
vert him  here.  If  we  happen  to  think  that  charity  and  catho- 
licity are  pleasant  things,  he  probably  thinks  that  exclusiveness 
is  equally  to  be  desired,  and  who  shall  judge  which  is  more 
nearly  right  ?  It  is  the  origin  of  his  aversion  with  which  we 
have  to  deal.  In  order  that  such  a  sentiment  can  exist,  it  must 
be  true  that  most  of  the  poetry  nowadays  appeals  to  one  and 
to  another,  but  not  to  everyone.  We  may  not  stay  the  process 
of  differentiation  in  our  mental  evolution,  nor  would  we  ;  yet  it 
cannot  be  that  we  have  grown  or  ever  will  grow  so  far  apart 
among  ourselves  that  the  same  thing  may  not  be  great  enough 
and  wide  enough  to  reach  to  every  one  of  us,  however  widely 
we  are  separated  ;  that  whosoever  reads  may  not  in  tribute  say, 
"This  is  good  because  I  myself  know  that  it  is  true."  There 
have  been  those  who  sang  for  all — 

"  The  market-girls  an'  fishermen, 
The  shepherds  an'  the  sailors,  too, — " 
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Eomer  and  Shakespeare  and  a  few  others.    There  will  be  more. 

It  is  not  enough  that  beauty  strike  the  eye  ;  it  is  not  enough 
that  deep  and  noble  thought  be  oonoealed,  for  those  who  know 
how  to  search,  under  an  exterior  which  the  many  may  not  com- 
prehend. It  is  enough  that  something  of  truth  and  beauty 
looks  upward,  as  water-lilies,  from  the  surface,  for  all  who  pass 
to  Bee,  and,  underneath,  uncounted  store  of  treasure  for  those 
who  stop  and  seek  ;  supply  exhaustless  to  be  found  and  brought 
to  light. 

BOOK   REVIEWS 

When  Patty  went  to  College,  by  Jean  Webster.  (The  Cen- 
tury Company.)  Were  it  not  for  a  few  well  disguised  bits 
of  sentimental  moralizing,  the  term  clever  would  adequately 
express  the  merit  of  this  collection  of  stories.  They  are  easy 
to  read  and  so  well  constructed  as  to  hold  the  reader's  interest ; 
the  only  noticeable  fault  of  construction  consisting  in  their 
anti-climatic  conclusions.  Patty  is  a  delightful  character.  She 
is  practically  the  sub-freshman  ideal  of  a  college  girl.  We 
should  be  glad  to  meet  her  in  real  life.  Books  that  can  stand 
illustration  are  rare,  and  When  Patty  went  to  College  is  not 
one  of  these.  Its  illustrations  are  a  considerable  detraction, 
for  they  are  so  uncollegiate  that  one  who  knows  the  type,  feels 
at  once  that  Patty  is  no  college  girl  and  may,  perhaps,  refuse 
the  stories  an  opportunity  to  speak  for  themselves.  A  book  of 
this  sort  has  not  a  great  deal  of  interest  for  the  undergraduate, 
as  one  naturally  looks  abroad  for  literary  diversion,  rather  than 
to  that  which  deals  with  topics  akin  to  those  of  present  sur- 
roundings. In  this  way,  the  undergraduate  cannot  justly  criti- 
cise a  book  of  college  stories  ;  proximity  to  college  life  render- 
ing proper  perspective  impossible. 

THEATRICAL   NOTES 

The  forest  scenes  from  "  As  You  Like  It"  and  "  The  Comedy 
of  Errors,"  presented  by  Mr.  Ben  Greet's  company,  on  the  golf 
links,  Northampton,  May  27.  This  company  of  English  actors 
has  done  more  this  year  to  satisfy  the  American  clamor  for 
something  new  than  any  other  theatrical  company,  and  the  way 
this  is  accomplished  is  by  presenting  the  oldest  plays  now  on 
the  stage  and  as  nearly  as  possible  according  to  the  oldest  meth- 
ods of  English  acting  and  stage  setting.     The  novelty  of  open- 
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air  performances  of  "As  You  Like  It"  is  wearing  off,  but  not 
the  charm,  and  among  those  who  appreciate  artistic  simplicity 
of  scenery  as  well  as  good  acting  for  its  own  sake,  this  would 
be  always  the  most  satisfactory  manner  of  presentation,  were 
it  not  for  the  necessary  limitations  of  time  and  space.  The 
out-of-door  production  of  "The  Comedy  of  Errors"  is  a  much 
rarer  spectacle  and  a  more  daring  experiment ;  an  experiment, 
however,  which  meets  with  the  utmost  success  in  its  achieve- 
ment. The  fascination  of  this  really  depends  upon  its  novelty, 
as  we  should  not  care  to  see  "The  Comedy  of  Errors"  very 
often,  nor  yet  to  attend  all  evening  performances  in  the  open 
air.  However,  the  strange  light  thrown  upon  the  stage,  in  con- 
trast with  the  surrounding  darkness,  the  rustling  trees  over- 
head and  the  fragrance  of  the  grass  and  the  sleeping  forest,  all 
combine  to  weave  a  spell  about  the  waiting  audience,  so  that 
when  the  first  glee  is  heard,  ringing  out  from  the  depths  of  the 
wood,  we  are  at  once  in  England  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
acting  is  characterized  by  easy  grace  and  naturalness  and  an 
informality  which  makes  the  audience  so  much  at  home  with 
the  players  that  they  enter  into  the  joke  with  delight  when  a 
cue  is  forgotten  and  an  amusing  hitch  occurs  in  the  acting. 
The  two  Dromios  were  quite  perfect  and  the  appreciative  ren- 
dering of  the  part  of  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  was  heightened 
by  the  personal  magnetism  of  its  interpreter.  The  character  of 
Adriana  was  unworthy  of  Miss  Matthison,  but  she  succeeded  in 
putting  into  it  more  humanity  and  grace  than  one  would  believe 
possible  for  Adriana ;  but  we  who  learned  to  marvel  at  and 
adore  Miss  Matthison  under  the  guise  of  Everyman,  could  have 
wished  for  nothing  more  appropriate  than  to  see  her  as  Rosa- 
lind, and  the  event  was  all  that  could  have  been  anticipated. 
The  combination  of  role  and  actress  was  ideal. 

EXCHANGES 

"  The  Money  God/'  in  the  Vassar  Miscellany  for  April,  and 
"  The  Devil's  Tool,"  in  the  May  number  of  the  Yale  Literary 
Magazine,  are  types  of  the  best  written  and  least  amateurish 
stories  which  appear  in  the  college  exchanges.  They  are  artistic 
and  entertaining.  In  the  March  number  of  the  Harvard 
Monthly,  there  is  an  Ibsen  esque  closet  drama  call  the  "  In  grate." 
Aside  from  its  skilful  treatment  and  good  taste  in  the  use  of 
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local  color,  this  is  very  interest  [ng  in  that   it  deals  wit  h  a  phase  of 

one  of  the  hardest    problems  which  confront    the  college  student 

of  tin4  present  day;  one  which  docs  no1  appear  for  consideration 
or  debate  on  the  surface  of  college  life,  hut  which  is  neverthe- 
less there,  an  ever  present  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  educational 

institution.  In  the  same  number  of  the  Harvard  Monthly  ap- 
pears a  Ballade,  and  in  the  Yale  Courant  of  April  16,  a  poem  : 
"  When  Song  was  Young,"  both  of  which  we  should  bo  glad  of 
room  to  reprint  here. 

So  no  of  the  Nymphs 

Down,  down  to  the  amethyst  depths  I  slide, 

Along  the  sifting  emerald  rays, 
Or  where  the  sun  strikes  gold  from  the  sands 

I  float  in  the  shallow  amber  haze. 

I  rest  on  the  crest  of  the  rushing  surge 
When  the  foam-streaked  winds  are  driving  wild, 

Or  sail  on  the  image  of  the  moon 
When  the  winds  and  seas  are  reconciled. 

I  sing  on  the  craggy  storm-torn  cliffs, 
And  the  pulsing  billows  hush  their  cr)7-, 

And  sailors,  passing  in  the  night, 
Steer  for  the  rocks  and  hear — and  die. 

— The  Yale  Courant. 


Lulled  by  the  plash  of  fountains 

Soothed  by  the  hum  of  bees, 
Beyond  the  thirty  mountains, 

Across  the  thirty  seas, 
Within  a  valley  vernal, 

Upon  a  bank  she  lies, 
The  light  of  love  eternal 

In  her  dream-weary  eyes. 

— The  Harvard  Monthly. 
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Jeanne  de  Ber 

(Founded  on  the  life  of  a  Canadian  saint  and  prophetess.) 

Hard  drawn  breath  and  breaking  heart, 
Grey  unsmiling  lips  that  part 
Only  to  sob. 
Jeanne  de  Ber. 

Prophetess,  martyr,  holy  saint, 
Tell  me  shall  love  have  no  plaint 
And  no  sob, 
Jeanne  the  Fair  ? 

I  can  see  you  in  your  cell, 
I  am  a  spirit  and  I  dwell 
Where  all  sob, 
Jeanne  de  Ber. 

But  one  tear  upon  my  breast, 
But  once  to  see  your  hair,  my  quest, 
For  me  one  sob. 
Jeanne  the  Fair. 

Eyes  dulled  with  watching  near  the  Host, 
Lips  that  have  kissed  St.  Anne  nor  boast 
One  look,  one  sob, 
Jeanne  de  Ber. 

What,  you  are  coming  down  to  Hell 
To  lead  me  up  where  the  good  saints  dwell, 
Saved  by  your  sobs, 
Jeanne  the  Fair  ? 

You  have  prayed  for  your  lover  all  these  years  ? 
You  have  worn  these  stones  with  your  patient  tears? 
And  still  you  sob, 
Jeanne  de  Ber  ? 
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For  mo  ;is  base  as  a  Huron  slave, 
For  in*'  Who  deep  in  a  bloody  grave, 
For  iiu»  you  sol). 
Jeanne  the  Fair. 

Christ  and  His  Mother  grant  your  prayers, 
You  wait  for  me  at  Heaven's  stairs. 
Ah  cease  to  sob, 
I  come, 
Jeanne  de  Ber. 

Cornelia  Brownell  Gould  '00. 

Copied  from  a  letter  of  Miss  Mary  Bryant  Daniels  '82,  written  from  Osaka, 
Japan,  January  1,  1903. 

I  have  had  an  interesting  experience  with  a  young  man,  named  Maegawa. 
He  brought  me  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Miagawa,  which  said 
that  he  was  very  anxious  to  work  for  children.  I  found  that  he  spoke 
English  exceptionally  well,  and  this  is  his  story.  His  uncle  is  a  deacon  in 
the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Osaka.  He  says  that  as  a  young  boy  he 
was  always  interested  to  some  degree  in  going  to  church,  but  never  really 
cared  for  what  was  taught.  His  two  cousins  went  to  America  and  he  was 
eager  to  go  somewhere.  So  he  ran  away  from  home  and  after  many  expe- 
riences arrived  in  the  pearl  fishing  stations  of  the  South  Seas.  Here  of  course 
he  was  among  people  utterly  without  Christian  faith,  but  while  there  his 
former  teaching  seemed  to  come  back  to  him.  He  was  haunted  with  a  sense 
of  how  bad  he  was,  and  there  quite  alone,  with  no  further  good  influences, 
he  thoroughly  repented  and  decided  to  become  a  Christian.  At  first  he 
planned  to  kill  himself  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  further  sin,  but  he  real- 
ized that  this  was  wrong  and  so  he  left  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
Making  his  way  to  Australia  he  met  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Here 
he  worked  in  one  place  and  another,  spending  more  than  a  year  in  a  training 
college  in  Melbourne.  He  came  home  at  last  after  fifteen  years.  Although 
it  has  been  a  severe  strain  on  our  finances,  we  have  decided  to  take  him  in  for 
six  months  and  try  him.  He  seems  humble,  but  at  the  same  time  decided  in 
his  own  views  of  right  and  wrong.  If  his  character  develops  along  these 
lines,  it  will  be  a  great  thing  for  our  work  to  have  found  him.  One  story  he 
told  me  shows  this.  He  felt  that  immersion  was  the  only  fonn  of  baptism, 
but  was  not  willing  to  join  a  Baptist  church,  because  he  did  not  believe  in 
close  communion.  So  the  Methodist  minister  baptized  him  in  his  bath  tub. 
I  look  forward  to  some  eccentricities,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  workers  and  we 
feel  that  we  must  keep  him  interested. 

For  my  boys'  club  I  have  an  excellent  helper  this  autumn,  a  young  man 
with  much  ability. '  I  have  now  thirty  boys  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  of 
age  in  this  club.  They  play  in  my  annex  playground  for  about  two  hours  on 
pleasant  Saturdays ;  then  they  have  cheap  cake  (three-quarters  of  a  cent  in 
cost)  and  tea.  My  helper  tells  them  Bible  stories.  To  keep  them  coming 
regularly  I  give  them  a  foreign  postage  stamp  every  week,  and  some  of  them 
are  getting  nice  little  collections.    It  is  interesting  for  them  and  gives  them 
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an  outlook  on  the  world.  I  have  gained  some  additions  to  my  Sunday  School 
from  the  club.  My  work  seems  to  have  become  almost  wholly  children's 
work  in  the  last  year  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  have  it  so,  for  few  people  com- 
paratively seem  to  be  taking  up  this  form  of  work. 

There  is  an  official  in  the  prison  who  is  the  father  of  one  of  my  little  girls 
at  the  Baikwa.  He  has  told  me  much  about  the  prisoners  under  fifteen  who 
are  put  in  for  very  short  terms,  three  and  six  months.  I  hope  that  with  a 
man  to  help  me  I  shall  be  able  to  open  some  rescue  work  for  boys  when  they 
leave  the  prison.  I  think  we  are  in  a  position  to  try  a  little  work  of  this 
kind,  and  then  if  it  is  promising  to  enlarge  our  borders  later  on.  When  all  is 
said,  I  like  the  school  work  best  of  all.  This  and  visiting  are  certainly  the 
strongest  points  in  my  work. 

My  Christian  Endeavor  children  had  a  sociable  here  this  week  and  they 
did  have  such  a  good  time.  They  are  the  same  children  whom  I  have  in 
English  classes.  They  are  all  little  ladies,  and  while  they  have  the  usual 
faults  of  children,  they  are  very  easily  controlled. 

My  greatest  difficulty  arises  from  the  impossibility  of  speaking  to  any  girl 
alone.  They  simply  crowd  around  me  whenever  they  see  me  unoccupied  for 
a  moment,  and  this  makes  it  hard  to  get  a  quiet  talk  with  any  girl.  I  long 
very  much  for  this,  because  I  feel  that  there  are  certainly  four  or  five  girls 
ready  to  take  a  decided  position  as  Christians,  but  I  have  no  desire  to  pull  the 
bud  open  to  see  if  I  cannot  make  a  full  blown  flower  out  of  it.  When  I  first 
began  the  society,  I  proposed  that  the  active  members  should  take  turns  in 
opening  the  meeting  with  prayer.  But  such  looks  of  distress  were  on  their 
faces  at  the  thought  that  I  dropped  the  subject.  The  other  day  one  of  them 
said  to  me,  "  When  we  go  into  the  other  society,  we  shall  have  to  lead  meet- 
ings. Won't  it  be  awful?  "  So  I  proposed  that  the  minister,  Mr.  Ninomiya, 
who  is  at  present  acting  as  the  head  of  the  school,  should  have  meetings  with 
them  and  show  them  how  to  do  things  of  that  sort.  They  agreed  joyfully 
and  now  do  what  six  months  ago  seemed  impossible  to  them.  They  are  very 
much  interested  in  an  old  woman  who  was  found  almost  dying  of  cold  and 
hunger  in  Kyoto  by  some  Christians,  and  they  contribute  regularly  to  her 
support. 

I  have  just  begun  a  class  in  English  at  our  preaching  place.  The  children 
are  all  anxious  to  learn  English.  We  charge  2  sen  a  lesson,  but  if  they  come 
to  Sunday  School  they  are  my  friends,  so  I  am  glad  to  teach  them  for  noth- 
ing. Each  Sunday  they  will  receive  a  card  which  will  entitle  them  to  the  two 
lessons  of  the  following  week.  It  seems  rather  ridiculous,  yet  I  think  it  is  as 
well  to  get  them  by  English  lessons  as  by  Sunday  School  picnics.  The  second 
advantage  we  hope  to  get  from  the  class  is  in  visiting.  Very  often  when  a 
child  is  absent  from  Sunday  School  if  we  go  and  look  him  up,  the  parents  are 
frightened  and  take  him  away  ;  but  if  a  child  is  in  an  English  class  they  are 
proud  to  acknowledge  it  and  pleased  with  a  visit  from  the  teacher.  It  is  hard 
to  get  the  Sunday  School  children  to  tell  us  where  they  live  ;  but  we  insist 
that  the  English  class  bring  a  card  with  their  address  written  on  it. 

A  Mr.  Kincuro,  who  has  been  trained  at  the  Moody  Institute  in  Chicago, 
has  come  back  to  Japan  and  is  doing  work  after  the  revival  style  in  the  Poole 
school,  which  is  under  the  C.  M.  S.  Mission.    Miss  Tristram,  the  daughter  of 
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Oanon  Tristram,  is  at  the  head  of  it.  Twenty-eeven  girla  decided  to  become 
Christians.  Miss  Tristram  had  a  private  talk  with  each  girl.  While  ihe  was 
talking  with  one  little  girl,  aged  twelve,  the  child   said,   ••  See,   i   bare 

decided  Bnrelj  that   1  want  to  be  a  Christian  and   my  parent!  arc  willing  that 

I  should  ho  baptised,  hut   I  am  a  OongregatioDalist,  1  wish  to  enter  that 

church."  From  her  manner  Miss  Tristram  Inferred  that  her  parents  were 
church  members  and  that  she  understood  therefore  naturally  the  whole  mat- 
ter. But  when  Miss  Tristram  spoke  to  me  about  it  I  recognized  the  girl  as 
belonging  to  an  absolutely  heathen  home.  She  had  come  regularly  to  mir 
preaching  place  for  several  years,  but  how  she  knew  one  denomination  from 
another,  or  why  she  preferred  one  form  of  worship  was  a  surprise  to  us. 
When  we  talked  with  her  she  said  she  understood  that  there  was  little  differ- 
ence in  the  belief,  but  she  didn't  like  the  "  gisheki,"  which  means  the  form  of 
worship,  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  She  thought  that  though  they  were  very 
good  Christians  at  her  school,  "  they  mixed  up  the  things  that  made  a  differ- 
ence in  your  heart  and  the  things  that  didn't  make  your  behaviour  any 
better."  It  impresses  us  all  to  find  that  much  of  this  which  neither  of  us 
tried  to  teach  has  made  its  influence  felt  on  so  young  a  girl. 

I  have  been  reading  the  life  of  Clara  Morris  and  I  am  much  amused  at  the 
great  similarity  between  her  life  and  ours.  We  are  a  class  of  people  set  off 
by  ourselves.  While  we  have  many  friends  who  are  not  missionaries,  we 
have  one  vital  interest  in  common,  and  although  people  outside  are  much  in- 
terested, no  one  but  a  missionary  really  understands  our  position  thoroughly. 
Then  we  are  constantly  before  the  public  and  our  lives  are  questioned  and 
watched  and  commented  on,  and  while  our  public  is  not  the  same  as  the 
actor's,  its  attitude  toward  us  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  actor's  public 
toward  him. 

When,  last  summer,  I  wrote  to  Professor  William  James  of  Harvard,  one 

of   my  former  "preceptors",  that  I  had  been 
Notes  of  a  Bibliographer    appointed  to  the  editorship  of  The  Bibilogra- 

pher  to  succeed  the  late  Paul  Leicester  Ford, 
he  replied : — 

"  So  !  Women's  Club  ;  female  bachelor  ;  editress  ;  and  all  the  rest  of  it!  Destiny  indeed  ! 
remorseless,  irrevocable  ;  But  all  the  better,  for  after  all,  is  it  not  the  truly  higher  life  ?  — 
But  bibliography  !  of  all  the  intolerable  subjects  !  Can't  you  get  into  something  juicier 
than  that?" 

Later,  he  wrote  : — 

"  Thanks  for  The  Bibliographer,  and  apologies  for  my  mistake  of  interpretation  of 
the  romantic  science  to  which  it  ministers.  I  am  accustomed  to  bibliography  in  the 
form  of  endless  lists  of  useless  publications  on  given  topics,  and  didn't  think  of  its 
wider  range." 

I  quote  these  letters  to  illustrate  the  characteristic  attitude  of  the  layman 
towards  bibliography,  until  he  learns  somewhat  of  the  scope  and  fascination 
of  the  science. 

"What  is  it  really  that  you  do?"  I  have  been  asked  by  several  people,  to 
whom  the  mention  of  the  "collation"  of  a  book  suggests  a  cold  lunch. 
"What  is  bibliography?" 
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To  answer  such  a  question  comprehensively  is  no  easy  task.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  it  is  "  the  description  of  a  book  in  writing  ",  as  the  deri- 
vation of  the  word  implies,  for  such  a  definition  gives  but  a  feeble  idea  of 
the  complexity  of  the  work.  I  have  spent  what  seemed  to  me  hours  in 
explaining  what  it  is,  only  to  hear  my  listener  sum  up  the  explanation  for 
the  benefit  of  a  friend  thus,  "She  is  indexing  a  library". 

Bibliography  is  not  cataloguing,  and  it  cannot  be  learned  in  a  library-school 
except  in  its  most  elementary  aspect.  It  must  be  learned  by  study,  with  an 
expert  who  has  had  wide  practical  experience.  The  card -cataloguing  done 
in  libraries  is  not  bibliography  except  in  its  narrowest  sense.  It  is  the  alpha- 
bet of  bibliography,  and  necessitates  only  accuracy  in  transcription  of  titles, 
knowledge  of  the  mechanical  Melvil  Dewey  decimal  system  of  tabulation, 
and  round,  legible  handwriting.  This  is  not  to  say  that  librarians  may  not 
be  bibliographers,  but  that  cataloguing  is  not  bibliography.  A  working 
graduate  of  the  Melvil  Dewey  system  of  instruction  with  whom  I  was  once 
talking  on  the  subject  of  library  methods, — a  woman  with  a  particularly 
bright  mind. —  had  never  heard  of  the  collation  of  a  book. 

To  illustrate  the  difference  between  mere  catalogue-making  and  bibliogra- 
phy, I  can  do  no  better  than  to  transcribe  two  items,  the  first  from  an  ordi- 
nary sale  catalogue,  the  second  from  the  catalogue  of  part  of  the  library  of 
Mr.  Robert  Hoe  of  New  York,  who  owns  the  finest  private  library  in  the 
world. 

I. 
Hunt  (Leigh).    Men,  Women  and  Books  :    a  Selection  of 
Sketches,  Essays,   and  Critical  Memoirs  from  his  Un- 
collected Prose  Writings  :   portrait.    2  vols,  crown  8vo, 
original  cloth,  uncut.  London,  1847 

First  edition. 

II. 

DRYDEN,  John. —The  Hind  and  the  Pan- 
ther. A  Poem,  In  Three  Parts.  [Two  lines 
from  Virg.] 

London,  printed  for  Jacob  Tonson,  at  the 
Judges  Head  in  Chancery  Lane  near  Fleetstreet, 
1G87. 

4to,  half  red  levant  morocco,  gilt  edges,  by  Riviere. 

Another  issue  of  the  first  edition,  without  the  errata  on 
the  recto  of  the  last  leaf  or  the  advertisment  on  the  verso. 
The  errata  are,  however,  uncorrected  in  the  text. 

Collation  :  License  dated  April  11,  1687,  Ai  verso  (recto 
blank) .  Title,  As  (verso  blank).  "  To  the  Reader,"  A3-A4. 
Text,  B1-T5  (verso  blank)  in  fours.     Pages  1-145. 

No.  I.  gives  the  bare  facts,  with  no  attempt  at  exact  transcription  of  the 
title-page  or  "title",  as  it  is  technically  called.  The  punctuation  of  the 
original  is  not  necessarily  followed,  and  the  capitalization  is  of  siich  words  as 
will  attract  attention. 
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No.  ii.  is  bibliographical :  first,  the  mad  transcription  of  the  title  In 
rasped  of  punctuation  and  oapitalisatioi)  (except  thai  different  kmdi  of  type 

are  not  used,     large  caps,  small  caps,  italics,  an. i  lower  <  Boond,  th-- 

size  of  tlic  i>o.>k.  with  description  of  its  binding  ;  third,  notet  i  fourth,  colla- 
tion, that  is.  description  of  the  "make-up",  leaf  by  leaf,  bysignatorei  and 
pagination. 

For  my  pocond  example,  I  have  chosen  a  very  simple  book  In  order  to 
present  the  case  with  as  few  complexities  as  possible.  Sometimes  the  tran- 
Bcription  of  the  title  is  ten  times  as  long:  the  binding  may  in-  mosaic,  thus 
involving  detailed  description;  the  notes,  complicated  and  made  only  I 
much  research  work,  for.  as  many  of  Mr.  Hoe's  books  are  either  oniqoe,  or 
exceedingly  rare.  1  have  often  been  obliged  to  originate  notes  and  depend 
entirely  upon  my  own  collations;  and  frequently  the  collations  are  a  page 
(V. _,  inches)  long,  or  more,  e.g.,  the  first  folio  of  Shakespeare's  Works,  of 
which  my  collation  is  the  longest  on  record. 

These  meagre  facts  will  furnish  but  a  slight  idea  of  the  infinite  detail  and 
endless  care  necessary  for  each  book.  The  proof  is  read  four  times  by  two 
people,  and  even  then  mistakes  slip  in  or  pass  unnoticed.  I  have  been  work- 
ing in  Mr.  Hoe's  library  since  November,  1901,  on  the  works  of  English 
authors  that  began  to  write  before  1700.  Volume  I,  A — C  has  just  been  pub- 
lished, and  there  are  four  or  five  more  volumes  of  this  one  portion  of  the 
library  to  follow. 

My  editorial  and  bibliographical  work  naturally  play  into  each  other's 
hands,  and  experience  in  one  helps  me  in  the  other.  With  all  the  hard  work, 
there  is  the  keen  pleasure  of  doing  the  thing  that  I  enjoy,  with  enough  varia- 
tion of  occupation,  —  from  reading  manuscripts  to  correcting  proof  and 
writing  to  "  my  authors'',  to  prevent  the  intense  mental  and  physical  fatigue 
that  comes  from  steady  effort  in  one  direction.  My  sense  of  humour,  too,  is 
gratified  very  often  when,  for  instance  William  Michael  Rossetti,  whose 
bibliography  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti's  works  has  just  appeared  in  The 
Biliographer,  gravely  addresses  me  as  '"Carolyn  Shipman,  Esq.,  Women's 
University  Club". 

Carolyn  Shipman  '92. 


Like  all  other  visitors  to  Rome,  from  the  moment  of  our  entrance  we  were 

desirous  of  obtaining  a  sight  of  the  Pope.     Though  Rome  has  more  sides 

than  the  most  complex  human  being,  there  is  one  side 

A  Papal  Audience  from  which  it  may  be  felt  that  Rome  is  the  Pope. 
The  religious  appeal  which  he  makes,  must  of  course, 
vary  with  each  individual,  but  no  one  can  look  down  at  the  vast  and  intri- 
cate maze  of  the  Vatican  without  a  feeling  of  wonder  at  the  temporal  power 
which  it  has  represented  and  a  curious  sort  of  admiration  for  the  mysterious, 
central  figure  of  so  elaborate  an  organization.  When  royalty,  nowadays,  is 
beginning  to  have  a  little  of  the  comic  opera  flavor  to  the  average  American, 
there  is  a  pathetic  dignity  about  the  self-made  prisoner  of  the  Vatican  that 
commands  respect,  while  the  difficulty  of  seeing  him  adds  no  little  to  one's 
curiosity. 
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After  some  weeks  in  Rome  we  obtained,  through  a  friend,  a  letter  to  the 
cardinal  of  the  chambers  who  arranges  the  papal  interviews  and  in  great 
excitement,  one  morning,  we  turned  proudly  off  from  the  accustomed  route 
of  the  tourist  to  the  Sistine  chapel,  and  entered  the  courtyard  beneath  the 
papal  apartments.  At  the  outer  door  we  were  first  relieved  of  our  umbrellas, 
as  though  the  cardinal  were  some  fragile  statue,  not  to  be  punched  by  unruly 
Americans,  and  then  led  upstairs  to  an  office-like  apartment  where,  with 
other  applicants,  we  waited  an  interminable  length  of  time.  Finally  a  stir 
was  felt  and  we  were  ushered  into  an  inner  apartment  where  the  cardinal 
awaited  us.  To  my  disappointment  he  was  not  dressed  in  the  glorious  scarlet 
in  which  stage-cardinals  invariably  appear,  but  in  black  edged  with  a  hideous 
shade  of  maroon.  Perhaps  this  is  the  morning  robe  of  a  cardinal.  Not 
being  familiar  with  the  subject  I  can  only  offer  it  as  a  suggestion.  When 
we  turned  our  attention  from  his  appearance  to  his  words  we  were  wof ully 
disappointed  to  hear  that  the  Pope  was  so  fatigued  that  the  next  audience 
had  been  indefinitely  postponed,  and  we  bowed  ourselves  out  with  sinking 
hearts. 

But  our  joy  a  few  days  later  was  all  the  greater  when  we  received  through 
some  friends  announcements  of  a  special  audience  to  be  held  in  three 
days.  This  audience  was  the  one  on  which  all  the  papal  party  come 
in  person  to  show  their  loyalty  to  the  Pope.  ' '  Sort  of  a  church  socia- 
ble," one  of  our  party  called  it.  The  announcement  was  accompanied 
by  a  printed  list  of  rules  concerning  our  costumes  which  must  be  rigidly 
carried  out.  We  obeyed  them  to  the  best  of  our  ability  with  the  result  that 
ten  o'clock  of  the  eventful  morning  found  us  in  costumes  very  unlike  our 
usual  mode  of  dressing  at  that  hour.  The  older  woman  of  our  party  fortu- 
nately had  a  black  suit,  but  we  two  younger  members,  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  regulations  of  all  black,  had  to  appear  in  black  lace  reception  gowns. 
On  our  heads  we  wore  black  lace  scarfs  pinned  on  by  the  excited  little  Italian 
maid.  The  gentleman  of  the  party  was  obliged  to  wear  evening  dress  with 
a  black  tie  and  black  gloves.  As  we  filed  down  to  our  carriage  we  decided 
that  our  appearance  for  once  would  not  betray  us  as  Americans.  But  even 
in  that  guise  we  were  spotted  at  once  and  an  enterprising  street  gamin  flung 
a  handful  of  advertisements  "for  Anglo-American  tourists "  into  our  laps. 

Arrived  at  the  Vatican  we  were  ushered  into  a  large  hall  where  our  wraps 
were  removed,  and  here  we  saw  that  which  made  us  feel  consoled  for  our 
peculiar  appearance  —  a  woman  turned  away  and  refused  admission  on  ac- 
count of  some  frivolous  pink  about  her  black  dress.  But  we  did  not  have 
eyes  for  her  long,  there  were  so  many  people  to  see.  First  of  all,  a  resplen- 
dent individual  in  a  patterned  cerise  damask,  who  looked  like  a  parlor  chair 
come  to  life.  I  must  confess  that  at  first  I  took  him  for  a  cardinal,  and  when 
he  removed  my  coat  was  somewhat  startled,  but  we  afterwards  learned  that 
}ie  and  others  of  his  kind  were  the  lackeys  in  attendance.  At  the  further 
end  of  the  hall  was  a  row  of  Swiss  guards  in  their  motley  costume  of  striped 
black  and  yellow,  and  moving  about  were  various  members  of  another 
guard,  in  white  with  gold  epaulettes.  All  about  us,  too,  were  Italian  ladies, 
their  black  robes  making  a  good  foil  for  the  uniforms.  But  many  of  them 
were  beautiful  enough  to  need  no  foil,  and  looked  as  though  they  might 
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actually  nrmnnnri  the| charms  of  Mr.  Barland'i  beroines,  With  them  irere 
their  daughters,  all  the  younger  ones,  even  down  t<»  the  little  mitei  of  four  or 

five,  in  white  with  the  veils  of  the  first  oommunioants.  They  patted  by  us 
Into  ■  room  beyond,  where  we  presently  followed  them. 

This   room  was   the  red  audi,  nee  chamber    used    On    such    OOCationt.     The 

back  quarter  of  the  room  was  separated  from  the  front  by  a  cord  and  back 
of  this  we  were  stationed  with  about  thirty  other  spectators.    The  [talians 

in  the  forward  part  of  the  room  moved  about,  chatting  with  each  other,  and 
for  a  long  time  we  watched  them  and  their  vivacious  manner.  Suddenly, 
however,  in  obedience  to  some  signal  which  we  could  not  see,  they  sans  Into 
their  seats.  There  was  a  hush  and  the  Pope  was  borne  in,  seated  in  his  chair, 
his  white  mantle  thrown  over  him  and  his  face  rising  above  it  of  an  even 
purer  white.  When  he  was  seated  on  his  throne,  Prince  Colonna  spoke  in 
behalf  of  the  Italian  nobility.  As  he  spoke  in  his  native  tongue  we  could 
not  follow  him  nor  the  speech  of  the  Pope  who  also  replied  in  Italian.  But 
there  was  something  very  moving  in  the  sight  of  the  old  man,  so  frail  and 
fragile  in  appearance  yet  so  composed  and  with  a  (dear  and  ringing  voice 
which  one  would  not  have  expected  from  him.  Every  one  knows  the  pictures 
of  Pope  Leo  and  they  resemble  him  more  than  many  pictures  do  their  orig- 
inals, yet  there  is  much  that  they  cannot  reproduce,  particularly  the  peculiar 
transparency  and  whiteness  of  his  skin  that  make  one  feel  as  though  he  were 
not  warm  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves,  but  some  strange  substance  which 
we  do  not  know. 

He  had  strength  to  say  a  few  words  to  each  of  his  people  present  and  a 
peculiarly  gentle  smile  for  the  little  children  that  knelt  before  him.  Then 
they  all  returned  to  their  places  and  we  all  knelt  for  the  benediction.  Our 
audience  was  over,  but  we  carried  away  a  memory  of  solemnity  and  dignity 
that  we  missed  on  many  other  ceremonial  occasions  in  Italy. 

Anne  Perry  Hincks  '00. 

A  Dreamer 

She  lived  in  dreams ;  before  her  eyes 

A  glory  fled  alway 
Whose  promise  hidden,  half -revealed, 

Still  lured  above, — away. 

But  ere  the  mystic  height  was  won, 

And  ere  her  hope  came  true, 
The  vision  she  had  followed  failed 

And  passed,  as  phantoms  do. 

And  then,  to  still  her  heart's  despair, 

And  ease  her  spirit's  strife, 
For  kind  forgetfulness  she  sought 

The  little  ways  of  life. 
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And  lo  !  amid  the  joys  and  woes 

That  simple  people  feel, 
She  found  her  dream's  reality, 

She  knew  her  lost  ideal. 

Edith  DeBlois  Laskey  '01. 

The  educational  value  of  "Art"  in  our  public  schools  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  experience  of  over  twenty-five  years.     Though  not  allowed  as  much  time 

as  is  given  to  history,  geography,  and 

Art  Education  for  the  Colleges    arithmetic,  still  it  has  a  definite  place  in 

the  regular  school  curriculum,  and  is  no 
longer  deemed  a  fad,  or  a  special  study  for  only  those  who  have  a  talent  or 
taste  for  art.  Though  the  making  of  an  artist  is  not  the  aim  of  "  art  educa- 
tion", the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  to-day,  however,  is  established  on 
a  higher  and  truer  basis  than  ever  before,  so  that  any  ability  a  scholar  may 
have  is  not  crushed  out  or  deadened.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  an  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  perspective,  composition,  and  decoration  and  has 
made  at  least  a  beginning  in  the  right  direction,  if  he  desires  to  pursue  art  for 
his  life  work. 

Our  artists  have  given  great  assistance  in  establishing  this  truer  basis 
through  their  kindly  criticisms,  for  they  realize  the  value  of  training  the 
young  in  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  if  we  are  to  have  a  high  standard 
of  art  as  a  nation.  They  are  also  cooperating  with  the  schools  in  the  matter 
of  decorating  the  school  room.  The  tone  of  the  walls  is  considered  with  ref- 
erence to  the  location  of  the  room,  whether  it  receives  the  cool  north  light  or 
the  warmth  of  the  sun,  for  the  glaring  white  wall  is  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Fortunately  in  our  new  school  buildings  the  problem  of  school  decoration  is 
simplified,  for  the  long  parallel  lines  of  the  black-board  are  broken  and  there 
are  many  spaces  and  niches  inviting  a  carbon  print  of  some  old  master's 
work,  or  an  ivory-toned  cast  whose  beauty  is  enhanced  by  the  dull  green 
background  of  burlap.  What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  enter  such  an  attractive 
room  and  who  can  say  how  much  this  silent  factor  helps  in  forming  the  char- 
acter of  the  young  child.  No  small  acquaintance  is  gained  with  the  best 
works  of  art,  in  his  earlier  years. 

Shall  his  college  course,  then,  entirely  ignore  the  art  phase  of  education  or 
develop  his  judgment  and  appreciation  so  that  he  is  not  carried  away  by  the 
fad  of  the  moment  ? 

The  universal  cry  is  raised  that  the  curriculum  of  the  college,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  elementary  and  high  school,  is  over-crowded.  But  the  study  of 
art  is  so  closely  related  to  all  branches  that  it  would  only  quicken  the  power 
of  seeing,  and  add  a  stimulus  to  the  imagination,  so  that  the  other  studies 
would  take  on  a  new  meaning. 

If  it  has  accomplished  so  much  in  the  elementary  schools,  how  much 
greater  would  be  the  development  of  art  culture,  how  much  broader  the 
education  of  a  student,  if  art  education  were  established  in  the  regular  curric- 
ulum of  our  colleges  and  not  offered  as  an  elective  for  a  few,  who  are  especially 
gifted.  Fortunate  indeed  is  the  college  which  is  well  equipped  for  special  art 
study  and  can  maintain  a  school  for  a  necessarily  limited  number. 
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But  my  plei  Ifl  for  the  art  .'ducat  i«.n  of  the  masses,  fOf  I  OOfUnM  tliat  ffould 

extend  ovtM-  the  tour  yews,  and  enrich  all  the  other  studies,  to  oloeelj  allied 
is  art  to  literature,  history  and  tdenoe. 

Art  aids  in  the  development  of  the  mind  by  training  the  powers  of  judg- 
ment, imagination  and  observation.  Seeing  is  an  act  of  tin- mind.  Culture 
in  seeing  means  culture  of  the  mind,  not  of  the  eye  The  power  t<>  see  accu- 
rately depends  on  the  extent  of  our  apperceptive  oentresof  rise,  form,  and 
color.  The  more  numerous  these  apperceptive  centres  in  the  mind,  the  more 
accurate  and  comprehensive  is  the  power  of  seeing.  All  true  art  training 
aims  to  increase  these  apperceptive  centres,  and  definite  seeing  leads  to  defi- 
nite thinking.  To  each  is  given  some  natural  art  feeling.  It  is  possible  for 
everyone  to  draw,  for  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  seeing. 

How  indefinite  these  apperceptive  centres  in  the  mind  are,  is  readily  illus- 
trated by  having  five  persons  study  a  shop  window  for  five  or  even  ten 
minutes.  This  seems  very  simple,  but  the  results  are  amazing.  Some  will 
be  able  to  describe  about  one-third  of  the  objects  displayed,  others  one-half, 
but  hardly  one  can  recall  the  form,  size,  and  color  of  each  article,  and  its 
relation  to  the  other. 

If  this  power  of  seeing  is  developed,  how  much  greater  pleasure  do  we 
derive  in  our  rambles  through  the  country.  Nothing  is  too  small  to  escape 
our  attention,  and  nature  everywhere  is  giving  us  the  most  wonderful  lessons 
in  harmony  of  color,  and  form.  Objects  that  seem  crude  and  commonplace 
and  have  not  attracted  us  in  the  glaring  light  of  midday,  take  on  a  new 
meaning  in  the  morning  haze  or  the  late  evening.  In  our  nature-study,  so 
much  is  lost,  for  we  are  not  trained  to  quick,  accurate  observation,  and  we 
have  to  see  through  the  eyes  of  Burroughs.  Thoreau,  or  Ruskin. 

A  course  in  art  should  be  given  in  our  colleges  as  part  of  a  liberal  education, 
as  well  as  for  its  practical  relation  to  other  college  studies.  It  should  be  both 
historical  and  technical. 

True,  the  college  student  may  listen  to  a  number  of  interesting  art  lectures, 
during  the  four  years'  course,  and  know  the  names  of  the  old  masters,  and 
be  able  to  recognize  their  work,  but  that  does  not  give  him  the  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  harmony,  rhythm,  and  balance,  that  is  neces- 
sary in  understanding  the  composition  of  a  picture.  When  it  comes  to  test- 
ing a  modern  picture  upon  which  no  critic  has  passed  judgment,  the  student 
is  entirely  at  a  loss. 

The  question  naturally  is  asked,  what  connection  with  every  day  life  has 
the  subject  of  art  study?  It  affects  the  home  and  every  individual  member 
of  the  family ;  for  the  home,  no  matter  how  inexpensive,  reflects  the  thoughts 
and  tastes  of  its  inmates.  William  Morris  says,  "  Mean  and  sordid  surround- 
ings deaden  the  sense  of  beauty  and  degrade  alike  the  poor  folk  who  make 
ugly  things,  and  the  rich  ones  who  live  amidst  them." 

Money  does  not  always  supply  the  taste,  for  too  often  the  homes  of  the 
wealthy  are  simply  the  work  of  the  decorator,  and  show  no  individuality,  or 
they  are  simply  museums  of  bric-a-brac,  a  confused  jumble  of  colors,  each 
one  screaming  loudly  to  be  seen.  Red  is  the  fashion  for  a  certain  room,  one 
year.      Then  red  that  room  must  be,  without  reference  to  the  color  scheme 
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of  the  entire  house.      Even  the  collection  of  pictures  represents  more  the 
thought  of  the  money  value  than  the  true  merits  of  the  work  of  art. 

In  comparison,  how  much  more  attractive  and  more  liveable  is  a  horn© 
where  very  little  has  been  expended,  but  a  true  taste  has  been  shown  for  the 
small  things  as  well  as  large,  and  everything  purchased  with  an  eye  to  the 
whole.  Everything  is  in  harmony,  and  so  simple,  so  restful,  that  it  remains 
pleasing  year  in,  year  out,  no  matter  what  color  fashion  may  dictate.  These 
same  laws  of  harmony,  rhythm  and  balance  that  underlie  the  composition  of 
a  good  picture,  are  essential  in  the  architecture  of  our  homes  and  public 
buildings. 

Whatever  affects  the  home,  influences  society  at  large,  and  reflects  finally 
in  the  nation  itself.  Our  public  buildings  will  show  the  value  of  this  influ- 
ence, for  too  often  the  architect  is  hampered  in  his  work  by  the  building 
committee,  who  lack  this  art  appreciation,  and  insist  on  certain  changes  that 
are  detrimental  to  the  effect  of  the  whole.  Our  parks  will  not  shelter  such 
monstrosities  of  marble  and  bronze,  nor  flowerbeds  give  us  such  glaring  color 
combinations. 

Can  we  deny  Matthew  Arnold's  saying  that  we  are  "the  best  educated 
people  and  the  least  cultured  "  ?  There  is  no  culture  study  equal  to  art  educa- 
tion. Then  why  has  it  not  a  definite  place  in  the  regular  course  of  study  of 
every  college?  The  aim  of  the  college  is  to  give  a  well  rounded  education. 
Does  the  college  fulfil  its  aim,  if  the  study  of  art  is  left  to  a  separate  special 
course,  for  the  technique  of  art,  and  does  not  offer  a  broader  art  education 
for  all  its  students?  The  World's  Fair  demonstrated  that  we  have  a  quality 
in  our  art  that  is  distinctly  American.  The  Paris  Exposition  only  strength- 
ened the  development  of  American  art. 

Should  not  the  masses,  then,  be  educated  to  appreciate?  We  have  not  the 
centuries  of  art  culture  that  have  created  that  atmosphere  in  southern 
Europe,  but  the  new  century  gives  promise  of  greater  achievements,  and  to 
our  colleges  is  given  opportunity  of  advancing  this  universal  art  education. 

C.  Louise  Williams  '87. 

In  the  departments  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science, 
there  are  fifteen  graduates  of  Smith  College  pursuing  courses  for  a  higher 

degree.    The  subjects  chosen  are  Education, 

Graduates  of  Smith  College  Sociology,  American  History,  Greek,  Latin, 
at  Columbia  University  English  Language  and  Literature,  Com- 
parative Literature,  Botany  and  Zoology. 

Eleven  of  these  fifteen  Smith  graduates  are  members  of  the  Woman's 
Graduate  Club  of  Columbia  University,  and  three  of  that  number  have  been 
very  active  in  its  management  for  the  year  1902-1903.  It  is  impossible  in  a 
university  so  large  as  Columbia  and  in  a  city  so  great  as  New  York  to  central- 
ize the  interests  of  the  graduate  students.  They  are  very  busy  people,  living 
in  different  sections  of  the  city,  or  in  the  suburbs,  pressed  for  time  for  work 
in  the  library  at  Columbia,  or  compelled  to  carry  the  topic  for  research  to 
other  libraries.  Wearied  with  the  ever-growing  responsibilities  of  their  work, 
realizing  more  keenly  each  week  that  a  year  is  too  short  a  time  to  complete 
the  promised  task,  students  must  feel  a  very  definite  need  before  they  will 
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give  their  leisure  bo  any  chance  demand,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that 
the  life  «»f  a  graduate  student  la  very  individual.  Then-  li  little  to  bind 
woman  to  woman ;  there  is  no  class  Peeling,  often  no  oommon  cause,    Hot 

these  reasons,  a  graduate  (dub  is  not  like  any  other  company  of  people.  The 
woman  in  pursuit  of  a  Ph.  I),  has  little  need  of  a  lecture  on  BOme  extraneous 
subject.— even  a  reception  to  her  fellow-students,  OT a  musical  may  seem  a 

doubtful  good  when  weighed  against  an  opera  or  a  play,  or  a  quiet  eyening 

with  some  clever  people  who  present  life  beyond  the  range  of  books.  In  Hpite 
of  these  rival  interests,  the  Women's  Graduate  Club  at  Columbia  has  grown 
to  a  membership  of  ninety-three  and  its  activities  have  been  varied  during 
the  past  year. 

Among  the  receptions  these  may  be  mentioned :  the  heads  of  the  gradu- 
ate schools  were  invited  to  be  the  guests  of  the  club  one  afternoon  ;  Mr. 
Moncure  De  Conway  was  the  guest  of  the  club  one  evening  and  gave  a  lecture 
on  "The  Glamour  of  War";  this  was  followed  by  a  reception  to  all  of  the 
faculty  and  all  of  the  graduate  students  of  the  University ;  Mrs.  Raymond 
Brown  and  Mr.  Ludwig  Laurier  rendered  the  Kreutzer  Sonata  at  an  after- 
noon musical  given  to  the  club  and  friends ;  the  Woman's  Graduate  Club 
joined  with  the  Men's  Graduate  Club  to  entertain  the  delegates  to  the  Feder- 
ation of  Graduate  Clubs  of  America  on  the  occasion  of  their  annual  meeting, 
which  took  place  this  year  at  Columbia.  A  reception  was  given,  at  which 
were  present  the  deans  of  the  different  departments  of  the  University,  who 
were  invited  to  receive,  with  the  Columbia  graduate  clubs,  the  delegates  to 
the  Federation.  On  another  occasion,  the  Men's  Graduate  Club  of  Colum- 
bia invited  the  Woman's  Graduate  Club  to  a  lecture  by  Doctor  Lyman  Ab- 
bott, on  "  Certain  Aspects  of  Strikes*'.     This  was  followed  by  a  reception. 

But  in  the  eyes  of  the  club  members  the  most  important  feature  of  the  club 
life  is  found  in  the  informal  afternoon  teas  at  Earl  Hall  at  half-past  four  on 
Tuesday.  Wednesday  and  Friday,  in  the  pleasant  homelike  rooms,  given  to 
the  women  of  Columbia  by  Miss  Grace  Dodge.  Here  women  seeking  variety 
or  rest  come  from  seminar  room,  or  lecture,  or  library,  to  sip  a  cup  of  tea 
and  chat  for  half  an  hour  with  congenial  fellow  students,  and  this,  the  only 
general  bond  of  good  fellowship  among  the  graduate  women  of  the  Univer- 
sity, has  been  declared  the  true  mission  of  the  graduate  club. 

In  the  appointment  of  Miss  Laura  D.  Gill  as  adviser  of  the  Graduate 
Women  Students  of  Columbia,  the  club  has  been  instrumental  and  this  has 
been  its  most  important  service  of  the  year.  In  the  autumn,  the  students, 
appalled  by  the  great  city,  by  the  distinct  departments  and  numerous  courses 
— at  a  loss  to  solve  enigmas  involving  personal  equations,  will  find  comfort  in 
laying  fears  and  perplexities  before  Miss  Gill  and  will  learn  how  easily  diffi- 
culties may  vanish. 

The  women  from  Smith  College  pursuing  courses  leading  to  higher  degree 
are  :  Miss  Marion  Tilden  Barrett  '92,  English  Language  and  Literature  ;  Miss 
Miriam  Storrs  Coe  '99,  Zoology ;  Miss  Ethel  Craighead  '98,  Political  Science  ; 
Miss  Caroline  Clarkson  Guyer  '81,  Education  ;  Miss  Mary  Emma  Harwood 
'93,  Latin,  Education  ;  Miss  Helen  Esther  Kelly  '02,  Sociology,  Comparative 
Literature  ;  Miss  Bertha  June  Richardson  '01,  Zoology  ;  Miss  Sarah  Grace 
Royce  '90,  Greek,  Latin  ;  Miss  Stella  Georgiana  Streeter  '98,  Education,  Bot- 
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any,  Zoology;  Miss  Susan  Sayre  Titsworth  '97,  American  History:  Miss 
Mary  Courtland  Vanderbeck  '93,  Latin,  Roman  Archaeology,  Education  ; 
Miss  Mabel  Morris  Ufford  '99,  English  and  Comparative  Literature  :  Miss 
Mary  Crowell  Welles  '83,  Latin,  Greek ;  Miss  Helen  Isabel  Whiton  '94,  Eng- 
lish ;  Miss  Marianna  Woodhull  '87,  English  and  Comparative  Literature. 

There  are  nine  other  Smith  graduates  connected  with  Columbia  in  different 
capacities  from  those  mentioned, — Miss  Knox  '85,  Registrar  at  Barnard  Col- 
lege ;  Miss  Locke  '00,  Secretary  of  Horace  Mann  School.  Miss  Rand  '99,  Miss 
Brooks  '98  are  teachers  in  the  Horace  Mann  School ;  Miss  Ruth  Huntington 
'97,  Miss  Edith  Blanchard  '02,  Miss  Marion  Holbrook  '01,  Miss  Clara  Schauf- 
fler  '01  and  Miss  Etta  Lucy  Smith  are  students  at  Teachers  College. 

Marianna  Woodhull  '87. 

All  alumnae  visiting  the  college  are  requested  to  register  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  The  list  of  visitors  since  the  last  issue 
is  as  follows : 


'97.     Mary  Bartlett  Smith, 

April  27 

'02.     Sabina  Marshall, 

"      29 

'02.     Grace  Watkinson, 

May      1 

'02.     Louise  Knapp, 

"      1-5 

'02.     Sarah  Schaff, 

1 

'01.     Helen  Florence  Stratton , 

9 

'02.     Ethel  Lewis  Osgood, 

9 

'95.     B.  L.  Bennett  Denison,     . 

"  10-18 

'01.     Ethyl  Haskell  Bradley,     . 

12 

'01.     Eleanor  Hotchkiss, 

"  12-14 

'93.     Abigail  Williams  Clark, 

16 

'95.     Mary  Pratt  Lewis, 

16 

'02.     Sara  F.  Richards, 

16 

'02.    Edith  Vanderbilt, 

16 

'02.    Helen  Durkee, 

16 

'02.     Louise  West, 

16 

'01.     Nellie  Fosdick, 

"  18-20 

'97.     Alice  Tullis  Lord  Parsons, 

"  20-26 

'02.     Grace  Osborne  Hayes, 

22 

'94.     Mabel  Reynolds  Moore, 

22 

'98.     Frances  A.  Bridges, 

"  25-28 

'02.     Laura  A.  Brown, 

"  25-28 

'02.    Margaret  Holman, 

26 

The  Women's  University  Club  of  the  City  of  New  York  was  established  in 
1901  for  the  social  welfare  of  college-bred  women.  The  club  house  at  13 
East  24th  Street  was  opened  in  November,  1901.  It  contains  attractive  bed- 
rooms, assembly-rooms  and  dining-room.  The  facilities  of  the  restaurant 
have  proved  to  be  particularly  convenient  for  club  members.  The  assembly- 
rooms  may  be  rented  for  the  use  of  college  or  other  social  organizations. 
During  the  past  two  years,  entertainments  of  a  literary  or  musical  character 
have  been  given  at  the  club  house,  and  have  been  a  means  of  pleasant  social 
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Intercourse  for  the  many  oollege  women  of  New  York.  The  present  mem- 
bership of  the  clui>  is  abonl  six  hnndred.  The  annual  dues  of  residenl  mem- 
beni  are  ben  dollars  i  of  oon-resident  members,  five  dollars.  The  initiation  fee 
is  ten  dollars,  in  applying  for  membership  In  the  olnb  th<-  candidate*!  name 
shonld  be  proposed  and  seconded  by  clnb  members  In  Letters  statin-  the 
candidate's  qnaliflcations  for  membership,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Admissions  1 18  ESast  34th  Streel  I. 


The  Smith  Chapter  of  the  College  St-ttleinent  Association  will  Ik. Id  a  inoet- 
ing  on  Monday,  June  23,  at  11  a.  ml  Mrs.  Jean  Fine  Spahr  *83,  the  first 
head  worker  of  the  first  settlement,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Williams'!)!,  the  head 
worker  of  the  Rivington  Street  Settlement,  will  speak.  A  notice  of  the  room 
in  which  the  meeting  is  to  be  held  will  be  posted  later. 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  by  the  last  of  the  month  in 
order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  sent  to  Josephine 
Sanderson.  Hubbard  House. 

'95.     Ethel  F.  Fifield  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Lawrence  Ral- 
ston Brooks  of  New  York. 

'98.     Alice  E.  Gibson  is  teaching  Biology  in  the  Medford  High  School. 

'99.     Mabelle  Ufford  is  teaching  in  St.  Agatha's  School  for  girls. 

'00.     Virginia  Mellen  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Albert  Savage 
Hutchinson,  Newton  Highlands. 
Helen  Richards  has  removed  from  Philadelphia  to  Montclair,  N.  J.     Her 
address  there  is  35  Hillside  Avenue. 

'02.     Ursula  Minor  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Henry  Burr  of 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Jean  Tolar  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Robert  Edward  Henry 
of  New  York. 

eav'02.     Edna  L.  Stevens  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  James  Milton 
Sheldon  '02,  The  University  of  Chicago. 

BIRTHS 

'93.     Mrs.  William  E.  Shoemaker  (Jennie  Howe),  a  daughter. 

'90.     Mrs.    Louis  P.   Slade  (Charlotte  Boone),   a  daughter,   Virginia,   born 

February  13. 
'97.     Mrs.  George  R.  Montgomery  (Emilie  Emerson),  a  son,  born  April  25. 
'98.     Mrs.  Edgar  Rhuel  Hyde  (Catherine  A.  Farwell),  a  daughter,  Catherine 

Far  well,  born  February  17. 

DEATH 

'97.     Mrs.  George  R.  Montgomery,  died  May  1. 


ABOUT  COLLEGE 

A  Dire  Necessity 

The  farmers  have  crops, 
Vegetables  and  grain, 
And  therefore  the  farmers 
Are  praying  for  rain. 

The  wealthy  have  horses 
With  traps  in  their  train. 
And  therefore  the  wealthy 
Are  praying  for  rain. 

All  natnre  has  dust, 
Each  tree  and  each  lane, 
And  therefore  all  nature 
Is  praying  for  rain. 

And  I  have  a  paper, 
Work  now  is  quite  vain, 
And  therefore  I  daily 
Am  praying  for  rain. 

Edith  Hill  1903. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  societies  have  given 
a  joint  play  for  the  benefit  of  the  Students'  Building,  so,  when  it  was  found 

that  the  fund  completed  last  year  was  not 

The  House  Warming  of  the  sufficient  to  include  the  furnishings  for  the 
Students'  Building  building,  they  again  offered  their  services 

and  presented  Goldsmith's  comedy,  "  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer".  The  play,  which  was  given  on  May  6,  was  a  most 
auspicious  house  warming.  An  undertone  of  satisfaction  went  around  the 
room  as  the  curtain  rose.  The  rousing  drinking  song,  uproariously  sung  by 
Tony  Lumpkin  and  his  three  shabby  ale  house  companions  aided  by  the  bar- 
maid as  she  paused  in  filling  the  steins,  and  stood  with  arms  akimbo  to  join 
in  it  more  heartily,  captivated  the  audience. 

No  college  play  is  as  successful  as  the  one  which  centers  around  the 
romantic  hero.  In  this  respect  the  part  of  young  Marlow  offered  unusual 
opportunities  which  were  well  taken  advantage  of  by  Beatrice  Springer.     Her 
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low  voire,  masculine  attitudes,  tnd  detailed  study  of  Harlow's  character,  easily 

won  her  the  honor  of  being  the  beel  hero  who  has  appealed  in  the  college  plays 
this  winter.  Margaret  Mendel]  kept  op  her  side  of  the  action  equally  well, 
playing  her  part  with  great  spontaneity  and  artistic  finish.  Mr.  Hardcastle 
and  his  wife  refused  to  be  shoved  aside  by  the  young  people  and  scored  the 
success  of  the  evening  in  the  stage  coach  scene.    Winifred  Eland,  as  Tony 

Lumpkin ,  had  a  different  conception  of  the  part  from  that  usually  rendered. 
but  one  which  was  in  its  own  way  extremely  amusing.  The  scene  after  Tony 
had  taken  the  jewels  was  one  of  the  best  acted  in  the  play.  The  four  awk- 
ward servants,  particularly  Lucy  Hastings  and  Marian  Rumsey.  were  also 
highly  appreciated  by  the  audience.  The  by-play  <>f  Mi->>  Neville  with  Tony 
Lumpkin  was  so  crudely  imagined,  that  Mrs.  Hardcastle  would  have  had  t<> 
be  Overwhelmingly  stupid  not  to  pee  through  it.  Alice  B.  Wright  as  Hast- 
ings was  a  most  attractive  young  man  but  did  not  keep  within  the  limits  of 
her  part. 

The  quaintness  of  the  lines,  the  picture squeness  of  the  costumes  and  the 
irresistible  humor  of  the  situations  make  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer "  a  great 
favorite  among  amateurs,  but  the  success  of  the  play  was  no  less  due  to  the 
zest  and  spirit  with  which  each  member  of  the  cast  entered  into  her  role, 
supported  by  the  results  of  good  hard  work  and  practice  by  both  the  actors 
and  the  managing  committee.     The  cast  was  as  follows  :— 

Sir  Charles  Marlow, Katherine  De  La  Vergne 

Young  Marlow Beatrice  Springer 

Squire  Hardcastle, Marion  Evans 

George  Hastings, Alice  Berry  Wright 

Tony  Lumpkin, Winifred  Rand 

Diggory, Lucy  Hastings 

Stingo — Landlord Clara  McDowell 

Slang Ruth  Stevens 

Mat  Muggins, Mary  Peck 

Aminadab, Margaret  Hotchkiss 

f  Roger, Josephine  Sanderson 

Servants  \  Dick'  Margaret  Duryee 

I  Thomas Marian  Rumsey 

t  Pot-boy, Alice  M.  Wright 

Mrs.  Hardcastle, Anna  Holden 

Kate  Hardcastle, Margaret  Mendell 

Constance  Neville, Olive  Higgins 

Maid, Frances  McCarroll 

On  Monday,  May  4,  Mr.  Gardiner  gave  an  informal  talk  in  the  Dickin- 
son  House  parlors.      His  subject  was  "The  Regulation  of  Belief". 

Mr.  Gardiner  first  described  the  general  nature 
Mr.  Gardiner's  Lecture  of  belief.  It  is  difficult  to  understand,  for  we 
know  not  how  it  grows,  and  it  is  full  of  contra- 
dictions. But  we  know  that  a  sense  of  the  value  of  the  object  is  involved,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  bet  or  wager,  and  the  part  played  by  judgment  is  great  or 
small  according  to  the  stage  of  man's  mental  development.  The  more  we 
approach  our  ideal  of  knowledge  the  nearer  we  come  to  our  belief. 
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If  we  consider  the  processes  in  the  formation  of  belief  we  learn  that  it  is 
primarily  a  primitive  attitude,  practical,  not  theoretical.  We  do  not  begin 
with  denial,  we  instinctively  believe :  the  savage  illustrates  this  simple 
form  in  his  various  superstitions,  such  as  the  fear  of  dead  men's  clothes,  etc. 
But  as  man's  mental  life  develops,  the  process  of  believing  becomes  more 
complex.  A  subjective  element  unites  itself  with  his  attitude  towards  the 
objective  world  around  him.  There  would  be  no  world  of  scientific  beliefs  if 
men  did  not  have  a  subjective  interest  in  knowledge  itself ;  so  it  is  most 
important  to  foster  the  subjective  element  in  our  natures  and  establish  it  in 
its  relationship  with  the  natural  world  around  us. 

Social  tradition  and  criticism  with  the  subsequent  reflective  scrutiny  play 
important  parts  in  the  regulation  of  belief,  according  to  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  the  adaptation  of  belief  to  life.  For  the  conduct  of  the  two  is  almost 
identical.  A  well-regulated  belief  is  the  exponent  of  a  well-ordered  life ; 
therefore  it  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  strive  for  this  systematic  organization 
adapted  to  the  glory  of  life. 

At  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.,  which  was  held  Sat- 
urday, April  24,  reports  of  the  year's  work  were  read  and  the  officers  for  the 
year  1903-1904  were  elected  as  follows  : — President.  Mary 

S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  Van  Kleeck  '04;  Vice-President,  Mary  Kimberly  '04; 
Recording  Secretary,  Helen  Norwell  '05 ;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Ella  Burnham  '05  ;  Treasurer,  Amy  Maher  '06. 

The  reports  given  indicated  an  advance  in  many  of  the  lines  of  work,  but 
especially  in  the  Students'  Exchange,  by  means  of  which  an  unusually  large 
number  were  assisted,  and  the  Extension  work,  which  has  reached  a  large 
number  of  people  through  its  efforts. 

In  order  that  the  faculty  might  become  members  of  the  Association  if  they 
so  desired,  the  following  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  adopted  :  — 

Amendment  1  to  Article  III.,  Sec.  1.  All  members  of  the  college  are  wel- 
comed to  membership  in  this  Association  who  desire  that  the  Christ-life  shall 
be  deepened  within  themselves  and  within  the  college. 

The  President's  report  was  briefly  as  follows: — The  year  that  has  just 
passed  has  been  important  in  that  it  has  been  the  trial  year  for  the  new  con- 
stitution which  has  had  the  desired  results  both  of  simplyfying  and  broad- 
ening the  work.  This  year  has  been  the  first  that  the  Association  has  been 
able  to  have  a  resident  General  Secretary  for  the  entire  year.  Miss  Alice 
Jackson  '98,  who  has  held  that  office,  has  been  of  invaluable  assistance  not 
only  in  aiding  and  increasing  greatly  the  specific  work  of  all  the  departments 
but  to  a  still  greater  degree  in  bringing  the  work  of  the  Association  into 
touch  with  all  sides  of  our  college  life.  The  Advisory  Committee  which 
manages  the  business  relations  between  the  Association  and  the  General 
Secretary,  and  also  stands  in  a  helpful  advisory  relation  to  the  Association, 
has  had  the  following  faculty  members : — Professor  Wood,  chairman,  Dr. 
Mensel,  Miss  Caverno,  Miss  Hanscom  and  Miss  Fuller ;  and  the  following 
alumnae  members :— Miss  Holt  '90,  and  Mrs.  Stevenson  '97. 

At  the  Silver  Bay  Conference  Smith  ranked  second  in  the  nmnber  of 
representatives,  having  sixty-two,  of  whom  about  twenty-two  were  under- 
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graduates.  Because  theee  conferences  have  meanl  bo  much  fcoour  orgsniia 
Hon  in  past  years,  wears  hoping  so  bare  an  unusually  large  delegation  this 
summer.  The  conference  Is  most  helpful  in  increasing  the  knowledge  of  the 
delegates  as  bo  the  religious  work  done  in  other  colleges  as  well  as  in  showing 
tin1  great  possibilities  for  work  in  our  own. 

During  ths  spring  term,  last  year,  under  the  arrangement  of  the  Associa- 
tion, several  members  of  the  faculty  gare  very  interesting,  informal  talks  in 

the  campus  house  parlors. 

Again  this  war  rooms  were  taken  in  Plymouth  Hall,  as  there  were  no  avail- 
able rooms  in  the  college  :  these  rooms,  however,  were  given  up  at  the  end  of 

March,  as  the  Association  will  soon  occupy  its  rooms  in  the  Students' 
Building. 

Although  no  very  definite  change  has  occurred,  the  work  has  been  much 
enlarged,  and  so  in  looking  forward  to  the  future  the  chance  for  earnest  work 
is  very  great. 

Alice  Willard  Warner  1903, 

President  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W. 

The  great  success  of  the  Young  Women's  Bible  Conference  held  at  Lake 

George  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Committee  during  the  summer  of 

1903, — nearly  one  thousand  young  women  attend- 

Silver  Bay  Conference  ing  the  Student  and  City  Sections  of  the  Confer- 
ence,— has  decided  the  committee  to  hold  this  im- 
portant conference  at  the  same  place  this  summer. 

The  Student  Bible  Conference  for  young  women  will  therefore  be  held  at 
Silver  Bay.  on  Lake  George,  from  June  26th  to  July  7th.  inclusive.  The  City 
Bible  Conference  for  young  women  will  follow  almost  immediately,  the  open- 
ing meeting  being  held  on  July  10th  and  the  closing  one  on  July  20th. 

For  the  Bible  teaching  of  these  Conferences,  the  American  Committee  has 
secured  Dr.  W.  W.  White,  President  of  the  Bible  Teachers  School,  New 
York  City ;  the  Rev.  John  Timothy  Stone,  of  Baltimore  ;  Mr.  Harry  Wade 
Hicks,  Secretary  for  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions;  the  Rev. 
Howard  Agnew  Johnston,  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York  City ;  Miss  May  Blodgett  and  Miss  Caroline  Palmer,  well  known  in 
Y^oung  Women's  Christian  Association  circles. 

Among  the  speakers  for  these  meetings  are  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  Mr.  John 
R.  Mott,  the  Rev.  C.  A.  R.  Janvier  of  India,  Dr.  William  F.  McDowell,  the 
Rev.  Charles  R.  Erdman,  the  Rev.  Floyd  Tompkins,  D.  D.,  Miss  Mary  B. 
Hill  of  Madras,  India,  and  Mrs.  Nettie  Dunn  Clark  of  Lahore,  India. 

Prominent  representatives  of  denominational  missionary  boards  and  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  will  be  present  to  give  special  help  in 
sectional  meetings. 

Among  the  special  features  of  these  conferences  will  be  denominational 
meetings  and  sectional  meetings  for  students  of  similar  institutions. 

The  athletics  will  be  under  the  special  charge  of  a  director,  who  will  see 
that  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  boating,  bathing,  tramping,  tennis, 
and  many  athletic  sports. 
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A  most  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  members  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations  in  colleges  and  cities  to  attend  the  Lake  George  Con- 
ference. 

For  full  information  concerning  the  expense  of  the  Conference,  please 
address  the  American  Committee,  United  Charities  Building,  New  York  City. 

Circulars  will  be  gladly  sent  to  any  addresses  given. 

On  Monday,  May  18,  the  third  of  the  informal  lectures  by  members  of  the 

faculty,  was  given  by  Mrs.  Lee  in  the  Lawrence  House  parlors.     Her  theme 

was  "Some  Side  Lights  of  Education".     She  began 

Mrs.  Lee's  Lecture  by  defining  the  soul  or  spirit  as  that  which  is  supreme 
in  the  realm  of  the  sub-conscious,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  intellect  which  is  supreme  in  the  realm  of  the  conscious.  It  is  now 
realized  that  the  soul  must  be  fully  developed,  as  well  as  body  and  intellect, 
if  one  is  to  be  called  cultured.  The  sources  of  culture  for  the  soul  are  :  great 
literature,  great  painting,  great  music,  nature,  people,  worship.  The  Euro- 
pean peasants  use  more  Of  these  sources  than  we  do.  They  live  close  to 
nature  ;  they  are  usually  in  walking  distance  of  a  cathedral,  where  they  at 
least  grow  familiar  with  great  music  and  great  painting,  and  go  through  the 
form  of  worship.  Millet's  Angelus  shows  the  secret  of  soul-culture  ;  at  the 
sweet-toned  bell  the  two  peasants  stopping  in  the  midst  of  their  work  to 
pray.  The  praying  is  just  as  naturally  a  part  of  their  day  as  their  work  ; 
and  the  very  commonness  and  simplicity  of  this  high  act  makes  it  a  source  of 
culture. 

Here  at  Smith  College  we  use  only  two  of  these  sources  of  culture,  people 
and  worship.  The  social  life  here  is  as  well-rounded  as  it  could  be  in  any 
college,  and  chapel  in  the  morning,  permeated  by  the  spirit  of  reverence, 
which  President  Seelye  cannot  help  but  communicate  to  all  who  come, 
acts  as  our  Angelus.  As  for  the  other  sources  of  culture,  we  ignore  them. 
The  art  gallery,  though  containing  a  fine  collection  of  pictures  and  casts,  is 
rarely  visited.  The  analysis  class  is  patronized  by  about  one  out  of  every 
forty  students.  We  do  not  betake  ourselves  to  great  literature.  The  library 
is  used  as  a  place  to  study,  not  as  a  treasure  house  into  which  we  are 
tempted  for  culture.  The  chance  for  gaining  culture  from  literature  is  open 
to  us  now  more  than  it  will  ever  be  again.  Literary  clubs  that  try  con- 
sciously to  peck  culture  are  useless.  With  regard  to  Nature,  we  profess 
to  admire  her ;  but  the  girl  who  goes  to  Nature  for  inspiration  or  to  get  rid 
of  the  blues,  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

All  of  these  sources,  great  art,  nature,  society,  worship,  are  here.  We  can 
make  them,  simply  and  naturally,  a  part  of  our  daily  life.  Few  of  us,  in 
after  years,  will  have  such  opportunities  for  using  them  in  so  common  a 
way  ;  in  a  way  which,  of  necessity,  must  be  productive  of  deep  culture. 

Eva  Augusta  Porter  1903. 
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The  L8tfa  of  May  will  long  i"'  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  flans  of  1904. 
All  the  fran tio  eoenee  of  the  peel  weekal  Boyden's,  the  Settle  and  theyarioni 

stables  of  the  town  were  things  of  the  past,  and 
The  Junior  Promenade    one  was  either  serene  in  the  knowledge  of  waiting 

tallies,    and    prancing   steeds    which    would   whirl 

op  at  the  appointed  hoar,  or  resigned  with  the  calmness  <>t*  despair  t<>  certain 
vacancies  on  the  program.  Dnring  the  afternoon  the  ( Hee  dub  sang  sweetly 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  young  men  and  maidens  assembled  on  the  back 

oampns,  and  delicious  ice  cream  was  served  to  the  tinkle  of  the  light  guitar. 
Bomewhere  in  the  apple  blossoms,  perhaps,  lurked  the  excitement  of  the 

approaching  dance,  and  when  the  concert  was  over  the  back  campus  was 
almost  instantly  deserted.  The  first  Junior  Promenade  held  in  the  Students1 
Building  could  not  have  been  prettier,  and  few  were  the  regrets  for  the  time- 
honored  gymnasium.     The  arrangement  of  boxes  in  the  adjoining  society 

and  reception  rooms  gave  unexpected  space  on  the  actual  floor.  Kind  sopho- 
mores had  decorated  these  boxes  with  vines  of  morning-glories,  roses,  etc., 
using  different  color  schemes.  The  porch  was  fitted  up  with  Japanese 
posters,  easy  chairs  and  rugs,  and  outside  a  most  attractive  promenade  had 
been  arranged,  lighted  by  Japanese  lanterns.  This  was  one  of  the  pleasantest 
features  of  the  evening,  since  it  was  just  the  place  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
between  the  dances.  The  juniors  wish  to  extend  heartiest  thanks  to  the 
Sophomore  Committee  for  all  the  thought  and  time  so  freely  given,  and  to 
assure  them  that  the  artistic  results  were  most  gratefully  appreciated.  The 
hall  itself  looked  unusually  attractive.  Drapery  of  white  and  purple,  com- 
bined with  graceful  festoons  of  fern  and  wistaria,  decorated  the  side  wall, 
balcony  and  stage. 

After  meeting  the  patronesses,  Mrs.  Seelye,  Mrs.  Hotchkiss,  Mrs.  Berry, 
Mrs.  McCallum,  Miss  Curtis,  Miss  Jordan,  Miss  Czarnomska.  Miss  Hanscom, 
Miss  Cheever,  Miss  Eastman  and  Dr.  Brewster,  also  the  class  president.  Miss 
Kimberly,  and  the  vice-president,  Miss  Meding,  the  dance  was  formally 
opened  by  Miss  Kimberly,  and  a  most  enjoyable  evening  followed. 

Supper  was  served  in  the  boxes  as  usual,  each  floor  having  its  own  service. 
Supper  was  followed  by  a  few  more  dances,  and  half-past  eleven  came  all  too 
soon.  The  only  thing  that  consoled  us  was  the  thought  of  the  next  day, 
when,  through  the  kindness  of  the  faculty,  we  would  spend  the  day  driving 
in  the  country,  with  no  thought  of  recitations. 

We  all  agreed  that  we  had  never  had  a  better  time,  and  with  sadness  we 
realized  that  our  Junior  Promenade  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Adele  Keyes  1904. 

The  work  during  the  past  year  has  been  most  encouraging  and  though,  of 
course,  we  see  many  lines  open  for  improvement  and  feel  that  we  must  strive 

for  better  things,  yet  we  can  see  some  progress, 
Report  of  the  Woman's    and  so  thank  God  and  take  courage  for  the  com- 
Hospital,  1902  ing  year.     There  have  been  485  in-patients  dur- 

ing the  year,  an  increase  of  nearly  eighty  over 
the  previous  year,  and  this  is  encouraging,  for  the  in-patients  are  the  ones 
most  easily  reached  by  teaching.  In  the  clinics  at  the  out-stations  992  women 
and  children  were  treated,  including  245  return  visits. 
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The  best  thing  in  the  results  of  the  year's  work  is  to  know  of  those  who 
have  become  interested  in  the  gospel  through  staying  at  the  hospital  or  com- 
ing to  the  clinics,  and  who  from  this  beginning  come  to  be  regular  attendants 
at  church.  We  hear  of  such  frequently  and  always  with  much  thankfulness, 
but  there  must  be  many  of  whom  we  do  not  hear.  We  hope  to  devise  some 
means  of  keeping  better  track  of  the  old  patients  and  trust  it  will  be  helpful 
to  them  and  to  us. 

We  have  to  record  this  year  the  death  of  one  of  the  medical  students — Tan 
Hun-se  So — a  young  widow  with  one  little  son.  Her  death  has  left  us  with 
only  two  students,  and  in  consequence  of  having  so  few  workers  we  have 
employed  for  a  year  Dr.  Tan  Kim-lian,  a  young  Chinese  woman  who  had 
already  qualified  at  Foo-chow. 

The  ladies  of  the  two  missions  have  been  unremitting  in  helping  with  the 
evangelistic  work  of  the  hospital,  having  regular  days  for  visiting,  so  that 
almost  every  day  some  one  from  outside  has  come  to  teach,  and  by  this  means 
together  with  the  work  of  the  resident  Bible  woman,  a  great  deal  has  been 
done.  One  feature  of  this  part  of  the  work  is  the  visiting  of  the  patients  on 
Saturday  afternoons  by  the  teacher  and  some  of  the  elder  pupils  of  the  girls' 
school.  This  has  been  done  for  two  years  past  but  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
report  last  year. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  teaching,  the  hours  from  half- past  one  to  half-past 
three  in  the  afternoon  have  been  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  A  bell  is  rung 
and  all  who  can  walk  assemble  in  one  of  the  rooms  downstairs  for  study. 
The  Bible  woman  is  in  charge  and  the  students,  if  they  have  time,  are  ex- 
pected to  help  with  the  teaching.  In  this  way  we  hope  to  impress  the  patients 
with  the  importance  of  such  study.  Those  who  cannot  walk  and  who  are  yet 
able  to  learn  must,  of  course,  be  taught  at  their  bedsides. 

A  new  and  interesting  line  of  work  has  been  taken  up  this  year  in  connec- 
tion with  the  woman's  hospital — short  itinerating  trips  to  some  of  the  inland 
stations.  In  the  spring  four  visits  were  made  to  Tong  An  at  intervals  of  a 
month.  Including  return  visits,  about  400  patients  were  seen.  This  was  sat- 
isfactory except  that  the  interval  was  too  long  for  those  cases  needing  regular 
medical  treatment.  So  when  the  work  was  taken  up  in  the  fall  at  Chioh-jini 
the  clinic  was  held  every  two  weeks.  Chioh-jim  is  not  so  central  a  place  as 
Tong  An  nor  is  there  a  large  nucleus  of  Christians,  so  that  the  attendance, 
especially  in  the  colder  weather,  was  not  large.  However,  of  the  450  cases 
seen,  332  were  new.  These  have  all  heard  the  gospel  at  least  once  while  wait- 
ing for  treatment  and  a  number  have  come  to  church  the  next  day. 

The  most  obvious  of  the  threefold  object  of  the  clinics  is  the  relief  of  the 
women  and  children.  Another  is  to  let  them  know  of  the  hospital  where 
more  serious  ills  can  be  treated  and  to  disarm  prejudice  against  it.  The  last 
and  most  important  is  to  let  them  hear  of  their  Savior.  After  the  Chinese 
New  Year  another  village  will  be  visited  and  more  women  reached. 

January,  1903.  Angie  Martin  Myers. 
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Ajkh  .  Chw  \.  Feb.  88,  1908, 
We  hear  such  rnmori  of  trouble  all  over  the  land  again  that  we  should  ool 
I*.'  much  surprised  If  a  m-w  uprising  occurred  against  the  foreigners  and 

( Shrisl  iana      Letters  From  the  Interior 

Extract  from  Dr.   Myers'  Letter     say    that     the   situation    is    very    much 

as  it  was  three  years  ago,  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  an  outbreak,  and  if  there  should  he  another  we  cannot 
help  feeling  thai  it  will  be  more  far-reaching  than  i1  was  last  time.     Chang 

Chih-tung,    whose    name    you    may    know   as   the   author  of   "China's   Only 

Hope'*,  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  progressive  of  all  the  viceroys. 

He  was  one  of  the  two  men  (the  other  has  since  died)  to  whom  was  chiefly 
due  the  quiet  and  safety  of  the  provinces  along  and  south  of  the  Yiangtsc 
river.  Not  long  ago  he  was  temporarily  given  another  position,  and  when 
the  man  whose  place  he  was  filling  came  to  take  it,  Chang  Chih-tung  found 
his  old  place  filled  and  no  new  one  provided.  It  seems  a  daring  step  to 
remove  so  influential  a  man,  and  it  is  only  the  most  noteworthy  example  of 
the  way  in  which  pro-foreign  officials  are  being  removed  to  make  way  for 
those  who  are  firm  adherents  of  the  Empress  Dowager. 

Do  pray  for  China,  that  those  who  would  do  this  great  harm  may  he 
restrained,  and  that  the  people  may  come  to  see  that  their  only  hope  is  in 
Jesus  Christ.  And  pray,  too,  that  the  plague  and  cholera  may  not  carry  off 
so  many  victims  as  last  year.  The  plague  season  is  just  beginning,  and  the 
cholera  will  come  later,  and  we  dread  to  think  how  many  of  those  whom  we 
can  so  ill  spare  may  be  called  away  during  the  next  few  months. 

The  schools  have  just  opened  and  are  very  full,  and  we  trust  they  may 
escape  any  serious  illness.  The  girls'  school  has  almost  ninety  pupils — more 
than  ever  before — and  the  primary  boys'  school  has  had  to  turn  away  a  num- 
ber of  applicants  because  there  is  no  room. 

The  hospital  is  filling  up  now,  after  the  Chinese  New  Year.  We  have  a  lot 
of  women  reading  in  our  little  afternoon  school  there,  and  it  is  proving  very 
successful.  The  women  seem  very  much  interested.  I  am  so  sorry  for  one 
poor  woman.  She  has  dropsy  very  badly,  and  as  long  as  she  will  stay  in  the 
hospital  we  can  keep  her  alive,  but  I  am  afraid  that  she  will  want  to  go  home 
after  awhile.  She  seems  really  to  care  about  the  Gospel,  and  if  she  is  truly  a 
Christian  before  she  goes  home  to  die  I  shall  be  glad. 

One  woman  came  down  last  year,  and  was  here  for  a  rather  serious  opera- 
tion. While  she  was  with  us  she  became  a  Christian,  and  this  term  she  has 
come  down  to  read  in  the  woman's  school.  Such  women  as  this  make  us  feel 
much  encouraged  in  our  work. 

I  am  dreading  to  have  Dr.  Otte  leave  us  in  the  spring.  He  has  always  been 
so  kind  and  helpful  to  me  in  my  work  here,  and  I  shall  miss  his  aid  very  much. 
It  means  that  I  shall  probably  have  no  one  to  share  the  responsibility  with 
me,  and  so  I  hope  you  will  remember  that  I  shall  specially  need  your  prayers 
during  the  coming  months. 

Now  I  must  stop  for  this  time,  and  hope  to  write  soon  again. 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

Angie  Martin  Myers. 
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On  Saturday  evening,  May  23,  the  junior  class  gave  the  annual  entertain- 
ment to  the  seniors.     It  took  the  form  of  an  evening  garden  party,  and  the 

back  campus  looked  very  attractive  as  the 

Junior-Senior  Entertainment    two  classes  assembled.     It  was  decorated 

with  long  lines  of  Japanese  lanterns,  and 
cushions  and  chairs  had  been  arranged  under  the  trees.  The  weather  unfor- 
tunately was  not  as  genial  as  it  might  have  been  but,  by  dint  of  much 
promenading,  one  could  keep  warm.  A  band  placed  near  the  observatory 
played  enlivening  tunes  to  which  a  few  bold  spirits,  regardless  of  paths  and 
the  foot-entangling  grass  carpet,  endeavored  to  dance,  while  the  more  con- 
servative walked  about  or  sat  under  the  trees.  Refreshments  were  served  by 
the  freshmen  toward  the  end  of  the  evening,  which  was  so  short  that  the 
last  dances,  or  rather  walks,  had  to  be  omitted.  After  the  refreshments,  the 
juniors  gathered  near  the  observatory  and  sang  to  1903  and  to  some  of  its 
members.  Then  everyone  went  home  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  nature  of 
the  lights  made  it  impossible  to  turn  them  out,  and  leave  the  party  in  utter 
darkness — the  usual  college  suggestion  that  the  hour  is  late. 

In  spite  of  the  chilly  atmosphere,  the  evening  was  altogether  delightful, 
and  the  warm  feeling  existing  between  the  two  classes  prevented  any  one's 

taking  cold. 

Helen  Mabie  1904. 

The  object  which  the  Gymnasium  and  Field  Association  has  had  in  mind 
ever  since  its  origin  is  at  last  on  the  road  to  fulfilment — schemes  are  on  foot 

to  make  the  much-talked-of  "Athletic  Field"  a 

The  New  Athletic  Field    reality.     The  trustees  of  the  Hospital  for  the 

Insane  have  given  to  the  college  for  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  years  the  use  of  a  point  of  land  above  the  dam  and  just  across 
Paradise.  If  we  had  hunted  for  years  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
found  a  more  ideal  spot  for  such  a  field.  It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
the  pond,  and  the  fourth  side  can  be  shut  off  from  the  hospital  grounds  by  a 
high  fence.  Also  the  natural  advantages  are  great ;  the  land  is  level  and  so 
near  the  water  that  pipes  can  be  laid  with  comparatively  little  expense,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  new  tennis  courts  need  suffer 
from  lack  of  water. 

The  plans  as  they  now  stand  are  as  follows  : — To  connect  this  land  with  the 
campus  by  erecting  a  bridge,  to  have  twelve  tennis  courts,  a  hockey  field, 
basket  ball  ground,  and  a  small  club  house.  Other  things  can  be  added 
as  the  need  demands. 

The  first  consideration  is  of  course  the  old  story — how  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds.  The  trustees  of  the  college  will  probably  rent  the  land,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  sum  of  $10,000  would  enable  us  to  partially  prepare  the 
field  m  order  to  meet  the  immediate  almost  desperate  need.  A  committee  of 
twenty  has  been  appointed,  and  each  member  is  endeavoring  to  raise  $500. 
Their  efforts  are  in  part  successful,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  in 
the  autumn  work  upon  the  field  will  be  started.  However,  these  twenty 
girls  can  do  almost  nothing  of  themselves.  Hearty,  enthusiastic  cooperation 
from  the  undergraduates  and  alumna?  is  most  deeply  needed.     No  enthusiasm 
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on  the  part  of  the  committee  oao  bring  about  the  desired  results,  onleai  ths 
college  as  a  whole,  and  ;iii  those  who  are  Interested  In  Its  welfare,  will  feel 

the  nc*'tl    for   this   Held   and    will    take   an    indi\  idu.il    responsibility    in   doing 

everything  possibls  to  help  ths  cause. 

M  IBGABET   I  loiciiKiss   1004, 

At  tlif  annual  mass  meeting  of  tin'  ( J  vinnasimn  and  Field  Association  held 
Thursday,  May  88,  ths  following  offioers  wers  elected  for  tin-  coming  year:— 
President,  Alios  Evans  L906  ;  Vice-President,  Alice  BontweU  1904  ;  Secretary, 
Alios  Barker  1906;    Treasurer,  Elsie  Damon  1906.    The  class  representatives 

sleeted   were, — Emma  Dill  1904,  Beatrice  Springer  1905,  Florence  Mann  L906. 

On  Friday  evening,  May  8,  Mr.  Webster  lectured  before  the  Physics  dub. 
I  lis  subject  was  :  "  Physics  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries". 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  May  21,  Dr.  Bahlson  of  Berlin,  lectured  on  Schiller. 

On  Sunday,  May  24,  Professor  Arthur  Gilette  of  Hartford  Theological  Sem- 
inary, spoke  at  Vespers. 

The  Furness  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  a  Shakespearean  theme  has  been 
awarded  for  the  year  1902-1903,  to  Marie  Oiler  1903.  Subject :  The  Welsh  in 
Shakespeare. 

The  Glee  Club  have  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 
Leader,  Annie  May  Wright  1904  ;  Manager,  Alice  Berry  Wright  1904  ;  Treas- 
urer, Ruth  Bigelow  1905. 

The  '82  class  ivy  has  been  removed  from  the  southeast  side  of  College  Hall 
to  the  southwest  corner  of  Seelye  Hall. 

SOCIETY  ELECTIONS 

MISSIONARY   SOCIETY 

President,  Helen  Choate  1904 

Vice-President,  Lucy  Macdonald  1905 

Treasurer,  Sarah  Rees  1905 

Secretary,  Anna  Marble  1906 

Asst.  Treasurer,  Barbara  Kauffmann  1900 

PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY 

President,  Margaret  Watson  1904 
Vice-President,  Helen  Marble  1904 
Secretary,  Florence  Alden  1904 
Treasurer,  Elizabeth  Kemlo  1904 
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PHYSICS  CLUB 

President,  Margaret  Nash  1904 
Vice-President,  Helen  Hall  1904 
Secretary,  Marian  Frank  1905 
Treasurer,  Eleanor  Brown  1905 

DEUTSCHER  VEREIN 

President,  Elsie  Meding  1904 
Vice-President,  Elsa  Levy  1904 
Secretary,  Emma  Hirth  1905 
Treasurer,  Florence  Lord  1905 


PROGRAM  FOR   COMMENCEMENT    WEEK 

Dress  Rehearsal  of  Senior  Play,     Thursday,  June  18,  7.30  P.  M. 
Senior  Dramatics,  Friday,  June  19,  7.30  P.  M. 

Senior  Dramatics,  Saturday,  June  20,  7.30  P.  M. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon,  Sunday,  June  21,  4.00  P.  M. 

Ivy  Exercises,  Monday,  June  22,         10.00  a.m. 

Meeting  of  College  Settlements 

Association,  "  "  11.00  a.m. 

Art  Reception,  "  "       4.00-6.00  P.  M. 

Glee  Club  Promenade,  "  "  7.00  p.  m. 

Reception,  "  "     8.00-10.00  P.  M. 

Commencement  Exercises,  Tuesday,  June  23,         10.30  a.m. 

Alumnae  Collation,  "  "  12.00      M. 

Alumnse  Meeting,  "  "  3.00  p.  m. 

Orator,  Rev.  Bliss  Perry,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 
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